




















































































Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and Liverpool 
offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China have already 
opened to the public. At New York the day’s work has not pt begun. 
In the East at Colombo it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is 
^ finished for another day. But wherever business men enpged in 
the Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest bra,nch of The 
Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled assistance and 

efficient banking services. 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Ofl&ce : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.i 
Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Live^ool, 2 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6 

Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of comm^cial importance 
throughout Southern and South-^Eastem Asta and the Far iiost. 
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(Certified by the Government) 

THE GOTAN LIME 

SYNDICATE 

i 

The Biggest Producers of 

LIME AN-HYDROUS IN INDIA 


Sugar Factories 
Leather Tanneries 
Textile Mills 
Chemical Works 
Glass Factories & Potteries 
Explosive Factories 
Paper & Straw Board Mills 
Water Softening & all 
Building purposes, etc. 


For particulars apply to : 



Factory Office : 

THE GOTAN LIME SYNDICATE, 
Gotan, J. Rly. (Rajasthan) 

INDIA. 


Jodhpur Office : 


OR 


THE GOTAN LIME SYNDICATE 
Anand Cinema Buildings; 

JODHPUR. 


Tele. Add: - SYNDICATE. 


Tele. Add:—SYNDICATE. ’Phone:- 121 Trunk 
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Craftsmanship implies many things, and it takes a 
team of Craftsmen to turn out a perfect print. ITe 
have the men and the machines to give you satisfaction 
in any branch of printing and allied trades. 


the new jack 

PRINTING WORKS 

LTD. 



- - — 

DESIGNS ♦ MULTI - COLOUR 
lithography ♦ PHOTO 
OFFSET PRINTING 
TRI-COLOUR BLOCKS 

essential And 

SOPHISTICATED PACKING 


: delisle road 

# 


Phones: 60042/60043 
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STANDARD’S SPECIALITIES 




ROLLING GRILLS 


KELVIN HOUSE & LIFE BOATS 

Manufacturers of: 

M. S. ROLLING SHUTTERS, ROLLING GRILLS, COLLAPSIBLE 
GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLS, CORRUGATED STEEL PALES 
FENCING, WATER STORAGE TANKS, FUEL TANKS, COM¬ 
POUND GATES, WHEEL BARROWS, MUNICIPAL & P, W, D. 
CARTS, STEEL STRUCTURES, LIFE BOATS, VICTORIA & 

TONGA CHANNELS. ETC. 




THE STANDARD RDLLING SHUTTERS 
AND ENGINEERING WORKS 

IVorks: —37, A, B & E Parel Road, Cross Lane, Next 

to Byculla Goodsyard, Bombay 12 
Tel. No, 41624 


ROLLING SHUHERS 


COLUPSIBLE GATE 


Office: —II, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay 


Grams : 


ri 


Rolshutter *’ 



GRILLS 


THE UNITED 

COMMERCIAL BANK 

LIMITED ^ 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 

Rs. 2,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND 

Rs. 60,00,000 


Chairman of the Central Board of Directors : 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA 


Members of the Bombay Local Board: 

Mr. R. C. SARAIYA {Chairman) 


Mr. M. L. Dahanukar 
Mr. Navinchandra Mafatlal 
Mr. Madan Mohan Ruia 


Mr. Motilal Tapuriah 

Mr. Mahomed Husein 
Hasham Premji 


The Bank is fully equipped to give 

» 

best services in India and Abroad 


Branches all over India 


Agents in all foreign countries 


Head Office: 

CALCUTTA 


Bombay Main Office: PETIT BUILDING, HORNBY ROAD 


General Maijpger: Manager: 

B. T. THflKUR ■ O. H. GHEEWALB 
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< INDUSTRIAL 


government silk weaving 

factory, MYSORE 

is where the finest silk is, spun and woven by expert crafts¬ 
men. The designs and colour schemes have made MYSORE 
SILK FABRICS famous both in India and outside. 


MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 

A soap whose soothing emollient properties, delight- 
M t4r.n«, wonderful =l..nrir| propertler end 
suitability for use on the most tender skin has 
made its name a household word in every Indian 

home. 



I 

m. 





GOVERNMENT ELECTRIC FACTORY, 

BANGALORE 

Manufactures Mysore Transformers, Survey Instruments, Mysorite 
moulded articles, and electrical accessories. One of the largest 
faaories in India, its products are extensively replacing imported 

goods. ' 


government porcelain factory, bangalore 

Porcelain goods of all description are manufactured at this factory and Mysore Porcelain 
insulators, ceiling roses, switches and other goods are in universal use. 



MYSORE MAKES MANY 


products 
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MYSORE” 


MYSORE SANDALWOOD OIL 

This is the purest and highest grade of oil obtainable anywhere. 

Whether for pharmaceutical use or the manufacture of soap and 
perfumery, the name MYSORE is a guarantee of unsurpassed purity. 

MYSORE IRON & STEEL WORKS, 

BHADRAVATI 

The strength and durability of MYSORE STEEL is as good as 
any manufactured elsewhere in the world. Cast Iron Pipes 
to B. S. S. for water supply purposes from 2" to 33" dia. in 
standard lengths can be supplied. 

ARTS 4& CRAFTS 

« 

SRI CHAMARAJENDRA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, MYSORE 

The craftsmanship of MYSORE cannot be excelled in any part 
of India. This is because the State has taken the keenest 

interest in its development, and placed its teaching in the 
hands of experts. 

THE MYSORE IMPLEMENTS FACTORY, 

HASSAN 

Quality is the keynote of the high grade 
tools and implements turned out by this 
faaory, and every single article produced is 
designed to fulfil the purpose for which it is 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE DEPT., 

BANGALORE 

A progressive Government-spoTisored^epart- 
mentthat undertakes Life and Motor insurance. 
The claims paid exceed Rs. One Crore and 
offers low premium and highest bonus. 


^BUT ONLY THE BEST OF EACH 

- i 


manufactured. 

• / 

GOVERNMENT DICHROMATE FAaORY, 
I BELAGULA, KRISHNARAJSAGAR P.O. 

L Manufactures Sodium Bichromate, Potassium 

1 '. Bichromate,Sodium Sulphate, Sodium Silicate 
■ and Chrome Pigments according to the latest 
scientific processes. 
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“ BUY INDIAN MADE GOODS, DON’T 
TOUCH GOODS MANUFACTURED 
OUTSIDE INDIA .... 


nil 


• v" , - ■ « . ■ • . . • ^ 


r‘ ■> ■;' S.-‘ - 


■yy>y 


* • 


ALU FREE COUNTRIES FOLLOW 
that PRINCIPLE IN THE INTEREST 
OF THEIR INDUSTRIES. 

L 

PEOPLE SHOUXD TAKE A PLEDGE 
therefore NOT TO BUY FOREIGN GOODS 




IN THAT WAY THE PEOPLE WOULD BE 
helping GOVERNMENT TO CONSOLIDATE 

the country.” 

(Extract from late Sardar PateVs Speech at the 
All India Industries Exhibition organized by I e 
Delhi Congress Committee.) 


‘‘BISON BRAND PAPERS'" 

•'orc oji€ hiiTidrcd’ pGr cgtiI 

‘INDIAN MADE’ 

It is not merely good business but also high 
patriotism to buy them whether you are printing 
text-books or making accounts-books, whether 
you are in business or in the University 

Take a Pledge to ^^BUY BISON BRAND 
PAPERS ONLy from now on 



The MYSORE 
PAPER MILLS LTD 


You must visit the World famous 
frescoes and Cave temples of 

ajanta & 

ELLORA 

the Bibi-Ka-Muqbara and Panchal^i at 
Aurangabad and the Daulatabad ^ort^ and 
Raoza all monuments of a magnificent past and 

stay at the 

STATE HOTEL 
AURANGABAD 

which is one of the leading hotels in 
India, up-to-date in every respect and 
famous amongst travellers for the 
excellence of its cuisine and service. 

Further particulars will he gladly furnished by . 

THE CHIEF TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

NIZAM’S STATE RAILWAY, 

SECUNDERABAD-DECCAN. 

Or 

the MANAGERESS, 
STATE HOTEL, 
AURANGABAD. 


Ahmed Oomerbhoy 


Two Tanl^ 
BOMBAY 8 


Telesranis * AHMEDMILLS 


Telephone: 41977< 


BANGALORE 


BHADRAVATI 



OIL MILLERS 

refiners, vanaspati manufacturers, 

EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS. 

Groundnut oil. Coconut oil. 

Castor oil. Till seed oil, Linseed 
Oil and other Vegetable oils. 

Refined Groundnut oil ‘POSTMAN’ brand and 
Vanaspati ‘ OOMDA ’ brand a speciality. 

ALL KINDS OF OIL CAKES 

available. 
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The UGAR 

SUGAR WORKS 
LIMITED 

SANGLI, S.M.C. 

Registered Office at SangU (M. S. M. Rly.). 
Factory and Fstate at Ugar-Khurd 

(M. S. M. Rly.). 

ESTABLISHED IN 1939 

Capital of Rs. 15,00,000 

almost all subscribed and fuUy paid* 


Managing Agents : 

Shirgaokar Brothers 

12.18 Recovery of Sugar for the Season 1949-50. 


New India 
Mosaic and 
Marble Co. Ltd 


Office: 

6RAB0URNE STADIUM, 

CHURCHGATE, BOMBAY I 


Factory : 

INDUSTRIAL ESTATES, 

4ID, SUPARIBAUG ROAD, 
LALBAUG, BOMBAY 12 


Manufacturers of: 

I NNCO’ 

Cement and 
Marble Mosaic 
flooring tiles of the 
finest quality and 
in variety of 
colours and under¬ 
takers of all sort 
of marble v/ork, 
for which our 
factory is equipped 
with the latest 
machinery. 


Grams : ** NIMMCOTILE ” 


Habib Bank Limited 

(Established in 1941) 

Registered Office: Bunder Road, KARACHI 


CAPITAL 

.. Pak. 


Authorised 

Issued and Subscribed .. 
Paid-up .. 

Reserve Fund 
Deposits as on 31 -12-1950 


ft 




ft 


t f 


Rs. 

2 , 00 , 00,000 

1,00,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

50,00,000 

35,12,00,000 


INDIAN UNION BRANCHES: 

1. BOMBAY 2. CALCUTTA 3. MADRAS 


PAKISTAN BRANCHES: 


KARACHI 


SIND 


4. 

Bunder Road 

11. 

Hyderabad 

5. 

Merewether Tower 

12. 

Jacobabad 

6. 

Napier Road 

13. 

Khairpur Mirs 

7. 

New Challi 

14. 

Larkana 

8. 

Saddar 

15. 

Mir pur kb as 

9. 

Safe Deposit Vault 

16. 

Nawabshah 


Br. 

17. 

Shikarpur 

10. 

Shoe Market 

18. 

Sukkur 


PUNJAB 


19. Gujranwala 

20. Kasur 

21. Khanewal 

22. Lahore (Mall) 

23. Lahore (Circular Rd.) 

24. Lyallpur 

25. Montgomery 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Multan 

Okara 

Rawalpindi (City) 
Raw'alpindi (Cantt.) 
Sargodha 
Sheikhupura 
Slalkot 


N. W, FRONTIER 

33. Mardan 

34. Peshawar 


BALUCHISTAN 

35. Chaman 

36. Quetta 


Ghandpur 

Chittagong 

Dacca 

(Moulvl Bazar) 


EAST PAKISTAN 

40. 



Dacca 
(Nawabpur Rd.) 

41. Narayanganj 

42. Rangpur 

43. Sylhet 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
INCLUDING FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTED 
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ABDULLABHAI FIDAALLI & CO. 
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/ 

★ 

P. O. Box No. 351 


18, Princess Street 
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Telephones : 34832 & 27671. 


Telegrams: JAYEMS BOMBAY 


/ 


V 


gineering 




WARDEN HOUSE, SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA ROAD, FORT 

BOMBAY 

BRA^iCHES: JAIPUR 

AHMEDABAD * BANGALORE * BARODA * BEZWADA * RA^^KOT ‘ SECUNDERABAD (Deccan). 

KANPUR • LUDHIANA ■ MADRAS * MATHURAI • NAGPUR * PATNA R I 


ENGINEERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR : 

. r CIA - DIESEL ENGINES (VERTICAL). 

Russell Newbery & Co., Ltd., Dagenham, Essex, England - ENGINES (HORIZONTAL). 

Beechey, Many & Co., Ltd., Keighley, England - - niESEL ENGINES (HORIZONTAL). 

Campbell Oil Engine Co., Ltd., Cardiff. England ‘ " “ niESEL ENGINES (VERTICAL). 

Werkhuizen Leon Claeys, P. V. B. A., Zedelgem, - - TOILERS STEAM ENGINES, ETC. 

Foster Yates & Thom Ltd., Blackburn, England - LANCASHIRE BOILERS, 


13 . 


roster 1 ates « 1 nwui - • « r* i J 

Bolton^s Superheaters & Pipe Works Ltd.. Stockport. England 

^Villiam Green & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Vereinigte Economiser-Werke, G.m.b.H., Hilden-Rhein, Germany 
Hartley & Sugden Ltd., Halifax, England - - 

Triangle Products Ltd., Manchester 15, England - 
Electrix Ltd., Dagenham, England 
Biax Tools (Export) Ltd., London W. 6, England - 
Tarpen Engineering Co., Ltd., London S. W. 3, Englan 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch AG., Vienna, Austria 
Leonh Herbert, Schielestrausse 7-9, West Germany 
Adolf Baumgarten, Porta Westfalica, West Germany 

Malv Ltd.. Milano 133, Italy - - ‘ ' 

Norva Maskinfabrik A-S, Copenhagen N. V., Denmark - 
Dolmar Maschinen-Fabrik, G.m.b.H., Kedenburgster. Germany 
Jayems Beechey & Co., Ltd., Bombay 
Khushalani Russell Newbery & Co., Ltd., Bombay 
Ste Arne Ateliers De Construction La Meuse. Liege, Belgium 
Cooper Engineering Works, Satara 
W. J. Meddings Ltd., Slough, England 
Bertoni & Cotti, S.p.A., Copparo, Italy 
Miracle Mills Ltd., England - * " ' 

Kolsch Folzer-werke, A.G., Germany 
F. M. Parkin ( Sheffield ) Ltd., England 
Agron Limited, England - 
Soenen, P.V.B.A. Roeselare, Belgium 


. SUPERHEATERS & PIPES, ETC. 
ECONOMISERS (GILLED TUBES). 

. ECONOMISERS (PLAIN TUBES). 

VERTICAL BOILERS. 
arc WELDING SETS. 

SPRAY PAINTING UNITS & VACUUM CLEANERS. 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES. 
ELECTRIC WOOD PLANERS. 
TRACTORS & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

. . - RUBBER MACHINERY. 

ROLLER FLOUR MILLING MACHINERY. 

glass machinery. 

- LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 

CHAIN SAWS. 
DIESEL ENGINES. 
DIESEL ENGINES. 
DIESEL ENGINES. 
SHAPING MACHINES. 
DRILLING MACHINES. 
GARAGE EQUIPMENT. 
miracle MILLS & BENDERS. 
CHILLED CAST IRON ROLLS. 

- STEEL & ALLOYS. 
LOG SAWS. 

- POWER PRESSES. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY 


CrcaUefPin^i^^^*^^^^ today 

'^SJnpH • Hf of the territories cou- 

ooss^iSSi f n® India, tlie Portuguese 

PoKSi oSs and the French 

^SSd yS. Pondicherry 

consists of the following 

ILdP^h Bombay, Madhya 

MaHro? {(ofnierly called tlje C.P. and Berar), 

Bunjnb (East Punjab), Uttar 

Jami^ piIh Bengal, Hyderabad, 

Pa? oi« ? Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, 

Punjab States Union, llajas- 

piadUh^^i® Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya 

Pradesh, Ajmer (Ajiner-Merwara), Bilasnur 

KutSh Himachal Pradesh,’ 

^ triangle with its base 
rating , on the Himalaya Mountains in the north 

A?®*bhe ocean in the 
southern extremity the triangle 

Cape ComSrtn!'''''*^ ^ 

India lies entirely to the north of the equator, 
^ ®oi^h north including Kashmir, it 
stretches from 8 north latitude to 37“ north 
latitude, with the Tropic of Cancer cutting 
It rouglily into two halves. West to east it 

®^st longitude to 

9r east longitude. 

Broadly speaking India is shut off from the 

by the Himalaya Mountains, 
the highest mountain range in the world. Going 

along the country’s land 
frontier are Pakistan, Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, 
Chma, Burma and Pakistan. In the south, the 
country IS surrounded on all sides by water— 
the ^^abian Sea in the west, the Indian Ocean 
in the south and the Bay of Bengal in the east. 


India is about 1,700 miles from east to west, 
and about 2,000 miles from north to south. Its 
land frontier is about 8,200 miles long and the 
sea fpntier about 3,500 miles. The total area 
involved is 1,138,814 sq. miles. The total 
population Is 3.56,891,624. which is a little 
less than one-sixth of the population of the 
whole world. 

Porta.— Compared with the size of the 
country, the coast-line is short, as there 
are few bays or inlets. Hence there are also very 
few harbours. The fact is the west coast is rocky 
and the sea is deep near the coast, while in the 
■east the sea is extremely shallow so that big 
ocean-going ships have to weigh anchor at some 
distance from the shore. The only so-called 
natural harbours are Bombay and Goa. While 
Madras, Vishakapatnam and Port Okba are ex¬ 
amples of purely artificial harbours built by 
human enterprise. 

The principal ports in India are (going from 
west to east along the coast), Bedi Bunder, 
Port Okha, Porbandar, Surat, Bombay, Marma- 
gao, Mangalore, Kozhikode (Calicut), Cochin. 
AUeppey, Quilon, Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, 
Nagapattinam^ Harikal, Cuddalore^ Pondicherry, 
Madras, Masulipatam, Coconada, Vishaka¬ 
patnam and Calcutta. Of these, Karikal and 
Pondicherry belong to France, Marmugao 
belongs to Portugal, while the rest are in the 
Republic of India. It may also be mentioned 
that a new harbour is under construction at 
Kandla in Kutch. 

THE MOUNTAIf^ WALL 

India can be divided into t&ee natural regions 
as shown in the physical map—1. the mountain 
wall, 2. the Plain of Hindustant and 3. the 
Indian Plateau. 

Let us take the mountain wall first. From 
the Pamir Knot in the far north two mountain 
ranges radiate one in the south-east and 
easterly direction called the Himalayas, and 
the other in a south-western direction reaching 
almost do\\'n to the sea, called the Sulaiman 
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Range in the north and the Kirthar Range in 
the south. In the east the mountain wall 
between India and Burma is called by different 
names in different places. In the north, for 
instance, it is known as the Patkoi Hills, further 
south as the Naga Hills. In Assam it is called 
Jaintia, Khasi and Garo. Southward are the 
Lushai Hills, then lastly there are the Arakan 
Y’oma which finally reach the sea at Cape 
Negrais and continue in the Andaman and 
Kicobar Islands. 

Of the various ranges which constitute the 
mountain wall of India the Himalayas are the 
most note-worthy. Extending like a scimitar 
for a distance of 1,500 miles along the northern 
frontiers of the country they form the lofriest 
mountain range in the whole world, and contain 
many of the highest mountain peaks, Mount 
Everest 29,000 ft,, Mount Godwin Austen 
28,250 ft., and Kanchenjunga 28,146 ft. 

Passes. —There are no easy ways in and 
out tluough the mountain wall w'hich shuts 
off India from the rest of Asia, but there are a 
few difficult passes. In the very north are the 
ZojUa Pass and the Shipki Pass wliich lead out 
of Kashmir and Punjab respectively. Then 
from Shipki right do^vn to Darjeeling there 
is no route across the mountain wall. Across 
the Burma frontier again there are a few routes 
but they are of little use for purposes of 
communication. 

The following Is a more detailed description 
of the mountain region. 

In the east on the border of Burma 
the mountain wall is much lower. Here it 
can more accurately be described as a range 
of hills rather than of mountains. This region 
is wet, forested and very thinly populated. 
The region round about Cherrapunji in Assam 
has the highest rain-fall in the world. 

Then from Darjeeling to Kashmir are the 
Himalayas proper, over 1,500 miles in length 
and 150 tp 200 miles in breadth. The Himalayas 
are thus not a mountain chain in the proper 
sense of the word. They can be described 
as a series of parallel but converging ranges inter¬ 
sected by valleys and big plateaus. Ou the 
whole, the slopes of the mountains facing 
India are very steep, while those facing 
north are much more gentle. We say, on 
the whole, because though the eastern 
Himalayas (in West Bengal and Bihar) rise 
abruptly from the plains, in the west (western 
Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab) the rise from 
the plains is a little more gradual. Hence the 
ffimalayas themselves can be further sub-divided 
into three parallel zones, the Great Himalayas 
with an average elevation of 20,000 ft., always 
covered with snow; the Lesser Himalayas, 
the middle range, with an average elevation 
of 15,000 feet; and finally the Outer Himalayas 
lying between the Lesser Himalayas and the 
plains with an average elevation of about 
3,500 feet. The last are a sort of foot-hills 
to the Great Himalayas, and are usually 
described as forming the sub-Himalayan region, 
a region which extends from eastern Bihar 
to the Punjab all along the Plain of Hindustan. 

In the north the altitude of the range is 
much lower: there are few peaks which exceed 
a height of 20,000 feet. The Punjab Himalayjis 
are comparatively dry, and the snow-line is much 
higher than elsewhere. The northern slopes are 
bare while the southern slopes are forested. 

Two of the longitudinal valleys which separate 
the mountain ranges are worth a note. They 
are the Vale of Kashmir and tlie valley of 
Khatmandu in Nepal. Both the valleys are 
fertile, extensive and from a tourist’s point of 
view a dream of beauty. 

Thus it is clear the whole region possesses 
great variety in climate and a range of vegeta¬ 
tion stretching from the tropics to the poles. 

The north mountain wall has a tremendous 
Influence on the physiography of the country. 
On the one hand it keeps out the bitterly cold 
winds w'hich blow from Central Asia and Tibet 


during the winter, and on the other it intercepts 
the moisture laden winds wiiich blow from the 
sea in the south so that the northern plains of 
the country have rain during the monsoon. 
Second, the melting snow and rain falling on 
the mountains go to fbrm the chief source for 
the water of the rivers which flow from the 
Himalayas. Hence the rivers of Hindustan 
never go completely dry in the summer. In 
short, if Egypt is a gift of the Nile, the Plain 
of Hindustan is no less a gift of the 
Himalajms. 

THE PLAIN OF HINDUSTAN 

Geologically, the Ganges plain can he 
considered as the fore-deep of the mountains 
to the north of it. This fore-deep extends 
thousands of feet below the sea-level, though 
since its formation it has been filled in by 
deposit. In the east this deposit consists of 
alluvial material from the mountains, in the 
west it consists of material blo^sm by the wind. 
All through the deposit is fine grained made up 
chiefly of muds and sands. 

The Plain of Hindustan extends from the Bay 
of Bengal in the east to the Pakistan frontier 
in the west; that is to say, it is about 1,500 
miles long and from 150 to 200 miles broad. 
Tliroughout this vast tract of land not a hill 
can be seen. The slope from the mountains 
to the sea is so gradual that about 100 miles 
from the mouth of the River Ganges the surface 
is no more than 500 feet above sea-level. 

The Plain of Hindustan is probably the most 
important part of the country. For one thing, 
it contains some of the richest soil in the world. 
Second, it is on the Plain of Hindustan that 
the whole drama of race conflict and race assimi¬ 
lation was played out, a drama which finally 
shaped the political and cultural destiny of 
both India and its neighbour Pakistan. 

Going into more detail the Plain of Hindustan 
is formed by the basins of three distinct river 
systems. In the far west are the Beas and 
Sutlej, tributaries of the Indus draining into the 
Arabian Sea. Further east is the River Ganges 
with its tributaries the Jamuna, Gogra, Rapti 
and Gandak which flows south-eastwards Into 
the Bay of Bengal. The capital of the Indian 
Republic Delhi stands on the water-shed 
between the Indus and the Ganges river basins. 
The third of the three river systems, the Brahma¬ 
putra rises beyond the Himalayas, turns east 
and enters India at its eastern extremity and 
joins the Ganges before reaching the Bay of 
Bengal. The Brahmaputra has no important 
tributaries. 

On the Himalayas these rivers are rushing, 
roaring torrents, cutting their way through 
steep and rocky gorges. But when they reach 
the vast plains they broaden out and wander 
slowly till they get to the sea. The land is 
50 flat that the rivers sometimes leave their 
old beds'^and cut out new channels flooding the 
surrounding area. 

The rivers of Hindustan are notable in 
three respects, 1. They give a constant supply 
of water, 2. The land through which they flow 
is broad, flat and fertile and eminently suit¬ 
able for irrigation, 3. Because water flows per¬ 
ennially they are navigable through the greater 
part of the year. 

As we go from west to east in the plain rain¬ 
fall increases and so does the fertility of the 
soil. 

The whole plain can be sub-divided according 
to climate into a number of natural regions 
There are first the plains of the north-west, 
comprising Punjab State, a dry area 
depending on the irrigation canals of the rivers 
Beas and Sutlej for its water. Second, there 
is the valley of the Upper Ganges covering 
the major part of Uttar Pradesh a com¬ 
paratively dry region which depends for its 
cultivation on the Irrigation canals of the Ganges 
and the Jamuna, Third, we liavo tlio volley 
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of the middle Ganges embracing the te of 
Biliar, whicli is an intermediate ea^st 

wet and dry cultivation. A* we K? 

we have the lower re'rion 

Includes the whole of West V'®ld u te 

with considerable rainfaU growing rice and jute. 

the INDIAN PLATEAU 

The third of the natural Plateau 

country is divided is caUed the Indian 1 lateau 

because it comprises a tlu-ee-sided table-lan^ 

coveriuff the whole of the countr> in the south 

eSt^for two narrow coastal strips in the cast 

and the west. The Indian ff-sed i 

off from the Plain of Hindustan by a ^con^^ j 

mass of hill ranges running v th » f?YhS,! ' 
diri'rtion of east to wcst. Tiiree oi cne&f. 
ranges have been distinguished by the names of 
Vindhyas, Satpuras and 

Thev ^tanri from 1,500 feet to O'ser 4,000 te 

highland though pierced by road 

the present time were not easy 

old days and thus formed a 

iungle between the northern and the southern 

portions of the country'. 

The Indian Plateau is higher in the west and 
the south tlian in the eiwt 

the western and eastern edge of the plateau run 
thnvStern and Eastern Ghats Thev start 
southward, from the extremities of the \ mdhya 
mountain system and run along the western and 
eastern coasts of the country and unite to 
sort of upheaved angle towards tlieir southern 
extremity. The Western Ghats run through the 
ItSe of Bombay and ascend to an average 
heWht of about 3,000 feet while some of the 
pealis are anything between 5,000 feet and •J»000 
Feet high. The Eastern Ghats stretch dowm the 
State of Madras and have an average eleva¬ 
tion of 1,500 feet. The inner triangular plateau 
which the Western and Eastern Ghats form far 
in the south is seamed with IRU® 
hills exceeding 4,000 feet m 
known among which are the Nilgiris. ^ is on 
the Nilgiris ^that Ootacamund the famous 
summer capital of Sladras State stands. 


Drainage Systems.— There are three systems of 
drainage in the Indian Plateau—one 
north the second towards the west and the third 
towards the east. The drainage from the northern 
or Vindhya edge of the plateau lalls into the 
Ganges. Two rivers Narmada and Tapti carry the 
rainfall of the southern slopes of the Vindhya and 
Satpura mountains respectively m almost parallel 
lines into the Arabian Sea. Further south, as we 
have already stated, the plateau is much higher 
in the west than the east. So the dramage has 
to make its way' across the whole breadth of the 
plateau eastwards until it falls into the Bay 
of Bengal. The most important rivers are the 
Mahanadi, the Godavavi, the Krishna and tli^e 
Cavery These rivers differ from the rivers of 
the Plain of Hindustan in three ways; 1. They 
are fed only by the monsoon rains and therefore 
do not yield a constant supply' of water, ... Their 
valleys are less suitable for irrigation, 3. And 
finally, they are not navigable for certain seasons 
In the year when parts of the river dry up. 

From a geological point of view the Indian 
Plateau consists mainly of very old crystalline 
rocks—much older than the Himalayan fold 
mountains. On some of tlte edges of the plateau 
in the north-east for instance, are areas of 
sedimentary rocks from .which the country 
obtains most of its coal. About nine-tenths of 
the coal resources of India he in Jhana 
in Bihar and Ranigunj in West Bengal, 
though coal-bearing beds are also found in the 
valley of the Godavari and the northern slopes 
of the Vindhyas. The north-west of the plateau 
is covered by vast stretches of lava called the 
Deccan lavas. This region is one of the largest 
areas of lava in the world, covering as it does an 
area of 250,000 square miles with a total thick¬ 
ness of several thousand feet. In spite of the 
<Treat extent of the lavas there are few or no 
signs of volcano. In tlie rest of the Plateau 
valuable minerals occur here and there ^ong 
old crystalline rocks. Gold is obtained in Kolar, 
manganese in Vishakapatiiam, Mysore and 
Madhya Pradesh, copper and iron in Biliar 


and Orissa, mica in ^Madras and the south¬ 
east The point about diamonds Is of some 
interest. They occur in sand-stones or conglo¬ 
merate in Panna in \ indhy'A Prad^h or 
Kurnool in Madras, though no diamond bearing 
igneous rocks are found. ^ 

Natural Regions.—From the point of view of 
climate and vegetation tlie Indian Plateau can 
be diviiied into ten natural regions. There 
are first of all the coastal regions round the 
plateau. In the north covering part of the 
State of Bombay is the Gujarat region, 
moderately dry and Hilly In plaees.' 1 nrt 
-^outh is the west coast region covering 
part of Bombay and part of Slades, narrow 
and wet. In tlie east is the Carnatic or 
Tamil region comprising part of Madr.as, 
atcly wet but wider tlian in the west. In the 
north is what is called the Northern Clrcors region 
cov'oriug part of Andhra and part of Orissa, also 
moderately wet. Then there are tlie dry regions 
King to the north of the Vindliya mountains 
sloping downwards to the plains of the 
Ganges. There are the Thar or Great Indian 
Desert, the Bajasthau uplands dry and hilly, 
and the Central Indian Plateau comprising 
part of Madhya Pradesh. Finally Uiere is 
a third group of regions which can be distm- 
guished, aU lying in the Indian Peninsula proper. 
These are first the southern part of the plateau 
covering the whole of Mysore and parts of Madras 
and Bombay, dry, somewliat barren and thinly 
populated; second, the Deccan lavas region m 
the north-west, containing parts of Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh dry but 
wi\h fertile black soil suitable for cotton and 
moderately thickly populated ; and ^h® 

north-eastern Plateau covering parts of Bih.ir, 
Madhy'a Pradesh and Orissa. This last 
mentioned region has moderate ram-fall, is 
thinly' populated, but thickly' forested. The 
inhabitonts are mainly concentrated in two 
river valleys. 

Ceylon is the only important islaM lying off 
the coast of India to which it is joined 
bv a line of sand flats collectively' called 
\danTs Bridge. But Ceydon is politically 
sepa?ite from'the sub-continent. Two ^oups 
of very small islands in the Bay of. Bengal, 
the Andamans and the Nicobars, and one 
group in the Arabian Sea tlie Laccadives ar 
part of the Bepnblic of India. So is Uie quasi- 
island of Kutch off the Kathiawar Peninsula 
in western India. Kutclt is a dry, rocky, 
treeless country. 


trees have broad leaves and are like the oak. 
wliile others are tall and have needle-shaped 
leaves like the pine. 


VEGETATION 


India is thickly populated and so oyer a 
greater part of the country the natural vegetation 
has been removed. The country' has no distinc¬ 
tive botanical features peculiar to itself. M here 
the rain-fall is more than 80 inches a year tliere 
are ever green forests on the hills. The wood 
from these forests is hard but the forests have 
not yet been commercially exploited. These ever- 
Green forests are chiefly found on the slopes 
of the Western Ghats, the wetter eastern parts 
of the Himalayas up to a level of 5,000 feet, 
and in Assam. 

Where the rain-fall is less than 80 inches but 
more than 40 we have what are called the mon¬ 
soon forests, so-called because the trees in tlmse 
forests lose their leaves in the dry season. The 
monsoon forests are very valuable, because they 
contain two of the most useful kinds of tree, 
the teak and the sal. The teak Is found chiefly 
in the western parts of the country while 
the sal is obtained in the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas and the north-east of the Plateau. 
Where the rain-fall is less than 40 inches, in the 
drier parts of the country we find small 
thorny trees, sometimes so small that they are 
more like bushes than like trees. In the driest 
parts where the land is desert or semi- 
desert even bushes cannot grow. There we 
find plants with thick fleshy steins and long 
roots. As yve go up the mountains too the 
vegetation changes. In the higher reaches of the 
mountains, above 6,000 feet in the south, 
and 3,000 feet in the north the forests are similar 
to those found in temperate lands. Some of the 


On the highest parts of the mountains it Is too 
cold and too dry for trees to grow and so w« 
find only' small bushes and short grass. 

Along the sea-coasts and in the great river 
deltas where the land is flat and muddy grows a 
kind of tree called mangrove. These trees are 
most frequent in the deltas of the River Ganges 
where they are called Sundarbans. 

There Is not much grass land in India though 
in the hills in the monsoon grass patches can 
be seen. 

The main cultivated plants include rice, wheat, 
pulses and grains. Among the important seeds 
grow’n are castor, sesamum and ground-nut. The 
chief fruit trees include mango, coco-nut, areca- 
nut and certain citrus fruit. Apples, peaches, 
pears, apricots and walnuts are confined chiefly 
to the Himalaya valleys. There are tea plant¬ 
ations over large areas on the mountains in the 
north-east and south, while coffee, cardamom, 
pepper and rubber are extensively grown in the 
south. In some of the damper regions the 
cinchona is successfully cultivated. (For more 
detailed description see section on agriculture.) 

ANIMALS 

Just as natural vegetation has disappeared 
over the greater part of the land so have a great 
many ivild. animals. The lion, for instance, was 
not uncommon within historical times in the 
north. Today it is confined wholly, to the Gir 
forest in Junagadh in Saurashtra. 

The most famous among the wild animals 
which survive are the tiger and the elephant. 
The leopard or panther is more common than 
the tiger and equally destructive of life and 
property'. The cheetah or the hunting leopard 
is found only in the Deccan and is generally 
trained for hunting the antelope. Other wild 
Indian animals of the cat family are the marbled 
cat and the jungle cat. 

In the open country-side wolves are plentiful 
and usually prey on ’sheep. The Indian fox U 
comparatively scarce but the jackal is very 
common. The w-ild dog is found in the denser 
jungles and generally hunts in packs. Among 
otiier dogs are the pariah common in the south, 
and the grey' hound used for hunting. 

The black bear is common w'herever rocky 
hills and forests occur. It lives on ants, honey 
and fruit and niay often prove dangerous. 
The Himalayan bear wluch is found only in the 
north, stays in the mountains during the summer 
but comes lower down during the winter. 


The rhinocerii found in the country are 
of three difi’erent types, two have a single horn 
and one has double. The rhinocerii are commonest 
in the Brahmaputra valley and in the Sundar¬ 
bans. With the rhinoceros might be mentioned 
the crocodile which can be very dangerous 
specially ID th6 rivsrs of thG Dorth* Th6 wild 
hog is also well-known in certain parts of the 
country and is very destructive of crops. 

In the remote parts of the deserts of Kutch 
is found the wDd ass but its contacts with man 
are few Many wild varieties of sheep and 
goat are met with in the mountain ranges of the 

north. 

The antelope proper is more widely’ distributed- 
On the coasts of Gujarat and Orissa,^for ii^tance, 
a herd of does accompanied by a single buck is 
a common sight. The gazelle can also be found 
almost everywhere. The sambar is confined 
to hill forests, wh^the spotted deer is consid¬ 
ered to be the mos® autiful animal of the Indian 

jungle. 

In the Western Ghats, and in the hill jungles 
of Assam and Madhya Pradesh is found the 
bison. It is a fierce animal and almost as dan¬ 
gerous to hunt as the tiger. Akin to the bison is 
the wild buffalo very common in Assam. 

The rat and the mouse are a perpetual nuis¬ 
ance. The bandicoots some of w'hich can be as 
long as 2 feet burrow under stores and godowns 
^ and are often deadly' to plants, fruit or gram. 
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The reptiles abound in garden and jungle and 
even intrude into dwelling places specially during 
the rains. Thousands of people die every year 
in the country-side of snake-bite. The most 
dreaded of the reptiles is the cobra. There is 
another variety called Russel’s viper whose bite 
is equally fatal. Generally speaking the salt¬ 
water snakes are dangerous wliile the fresh¬ 
water ones are harmless. The bigger variety 
scorpion which abounds in parts of Madras is 
a domestic terror. 

Of all the wild animals in the country 
the elephant is the most interesting as well as 
the most useful. It generally lives in the wilder 
parts of the monsoon forests and being an in¬ 
telligent animal can be trained to do heavy work 
such as dragging great logs of wood, or arranging 
them in neat piles. The elephant is also ex¬ 
cellent as a transport animal as it can push its 
way through the thickest jungle where roads 
cannot be built. 

Domestic Animals.—So much for the wild 
animals. Among the domestic animals the most 
useful are the oxen. It is estimated that there 
are about 136 372 million cattle iu India. 
Milk is not a staple article of food and 
the oxen are chiefly used for ploughing or 
drawing carts. The bullocks are more valuable 
than the cows though in certain parts like 
Uttar Pradesli dairy-farming is an important 
industry. One handicap is that in most 
areas fodder has to be specially grown for the 
cattle. 

There are 40*618 million buffaloes in the 
country. The buffalo is stronger than the 
bullock and is chiefly used for ploughing. The 
she-buffalo is the typical dairy animal. 

There are 37*'r34 million sheep in the 
country. But they are a very poor specimen 
and do not give good wool or meat. Sheep 
are most numerous in Madras and live chiefly 
on waste land which is not good enough for 
cattle. Goats (46*469 million) are found 


e%'erywherc because it does not take much to 
keep them alive. They can feed on the poorest 
grass or shrub and so find enough to eat even 
in the driest parts of the country. 

There are 3*236 million horses, ponies and 
I donkeys, most of which are used as draught 
animals. Mules, donkcy.s and camels are also 
used for purposes of transport; mules and 
donkeys on the hilly parts, and camels in the 
sandy desert. The total number of live-stock 
in the country is 264*429 millions. 

The birds of India though not as gor- 
igeous as those of some other tropical 
lands deserve mention. The parrot is easily the 
most beautiful of the Indian birds. The peacock 
is another beautiful bird, while the maina like 
the parrot lives happily in a cage and talks well. 
Of the vulture there are four varieties which in- 
! elude the common scavenger. There are many 
types of eagle too and some of the falcons can be 
trained for hawking. A bird much sought after 
for its plumage is the king-fisher and among the 
birds which are hunted for their flesh are pigeons, 
ducks, partridges, plover, quail and snipe. The 
jungle fowl, however, is not considered good for 
eating. 

There are many beautiful butterflies in 
India, while among the more useful insects 
are the bee, the silk-worm, the coceus 
laca, that is, the insect which gives lac. Cer¬ 
tain varieties of Indian moth and ant are very 
destructive. Locust invasions are not frequent 
but when they appear they leave complete des¬ 
truction behind them. Mosquitoes abound 
evers’W'here. 

Id India fish is eaten fresh as metliods 
of fish preservation are either primitive 
or not practised. Among the edible Indian 
fishes are the carp family and the cat fishes. 
But the most delicious is the liilsa which is also 
a rich food. A fish which is found in all hill 
streams is the mahseer. (For a more detailed 
discussion see section on fisheries). 


[ INDIA. PAKISTAN 

Tlie partition of what w-as formerly known as 
British India took place on August 15, 1947. 
Broadly speaking, the areas in the nortli-w'est 
and the north-east inhabited predominantly 
by people belonging to the Muslim religion were 
cut off and formed into a separate independent 
state. Only two provinces were primarily 
affected by the decision to partition the sub¬ 
continent, and a tliird to a smaller degree. The 
two which w'cre primarily affected were the 
Punjab iu the west and Bengal in the east. 
The old Punjab was divided into ^yest Punjab 
(now called Punjab) which became a part of 
Pakistan and East Punjab (also called Punjab), 
which became a part of India. The old Bengal 
was divided into East Bengal winch became a 
part of Pakistan and West Bengal which became 
a part of India. 

The ProWnce of Punjab (Pakistan) includes the 
whole of the old Multan and the Rawalpindi 
Divisions and the Districts of Gujranwala, 
Sheikhupura and Sialkot of the old Lahore 
Division. The State of Punjab (India) includes 
the whole of the old Jullundiir and Ambala 
Divisions and the Amritsar Disitret of the old 
Lahore Division. The Gurdaspur and Lahore 
districts of the old Lahore division were divided 
between the two new provinces. 

In the east the Province of East Bengal 
includes the whole of the old Chittagong and the 
Dacca Divisions and the Districts of llangpur, 
Bogra, Rajshahi, Fabna and Khulna. The 
State of West Bengal includes the whole of the 
old Burdw'an Division and the Districts of 
Calcutta, the 24 Parganas, Murshidabad and 
Darjeeling. The old Districts of Nadia, Jessore, 
Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Malda were divided 
between the two provinces. 

The old Province of Assam too w'as affected 
to a minor degree. Except four tlianas the 
whole of the District of Sylhet was trans¬ 
ferred to the newiy created Province of East 
Bengal, 
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THE FRONTIERS 


^T'HE frontiers of India consist of Tibet, 

1 Nepal. Sikkim, Bhutan, and, of course, 
Pakistan, while Assam in India and Eastern 
Pakistan have a common frontier with Burma. 

TIBET 

Tibet has an area of about 470,000 ?‘l*^ 
miles and a population of about 3 millHni>. 
’^I’he Government of Tibet consists of the nj'^^r 
Dalai Lama who is the temporal 
head of the State with his seat at the capital 
J Insn He has an adviser who is assisted b> 

■. (“ IcU of Jlinisters. There is also a Xat Iona 
Assembly consisting of monks and laj oflitials 
wliose functions arc advisory. 

The relations between China and Tibet may 

be described as follows. '^"7“ ^ 

of Tibet bv the Manchu djuiasty of China in the 

18th century the Chinese Gionch 

at Lhasa (military escort limited to .JOO) tliough 

their authority decreased to a merely noiiunfU 
suzeraintv I'fdlovving the Chinese revolution 
of ini‘> the Tibetans evicted all Chinese otficials 
and troops. In 1914 a conference of 
tives of Tibet, China and Britain met m Simla 
and agreed on a convention to govern the rela¬ 
tions of the three parties. This convention 
divided Tibet into two parts Tibet proper (outer 
TihpH which was to be autouofnous under 
Chinese suzerainty and inner Tibet 
authority subject to certain already e.\ sting 
Tibetan rights. The Chinese accepted all the 
terms of the convention except the 
related to the boundaries of mncT and outer 
Tibet Upon tins convention all subsequent 
relations between fibet and Britain were based. 
On the deatli of the 13 th Dalai Lama i? 1933 a 
Chinese condolence mission was admitted to 
Lhasa, and in 1934 a Cliinese representative was 
appointed at the Tibetan Capital. Tibet also 
admitted a complimentary Chiimse delegation 
on the installation of the 14th Dalai Lama in 
February’ 1950. 


After tlie victory’ of the Communists in China 
an attempt was made to regularize the relations 
between China and Tibet. The Chinese delega¬ 
tion had left, as already reported, in July 1J49. 


Towards the end of the civil war m China 
between the Kuomintang and the Communi^e 
the Tibetan authorities asked the Chinese mission 
in July 1949 to leave Tibet for fear of causing 
complications. On July 20 the mission left 
via India after all the formalities of leave taking 
had been observed. But the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment (then represented by the Kuomintang) 
were never reconciled to their departure Jind 
proceeded to instal a Panchen Lama (spiritual 
head) at Sining in the Chinese province of 
Tsint^hai. The candidature was vigorously 
oppo'sed by the Tibetan authorities in Lhasa. 

India’s relations witli Tibet (mainly an inheri¬ 
tance from the British) is as already noted, 
aovemed by the Simla Convention of 1914. 
India recognizes Chinese suzerainty over inner 
Tibet (that part of Tibet which is nearest India) 
including Lhasa, Shigatse and Chamdo the 
last of which apparently the Chinese had not 
recognized as falling within inner Tibet. India 
is allowed to maintain an agent in Lhasa and 
establish trade agencies at Gy’antse and latung 
for the protection of which a military escort not 
exceeding 225 is authorized to be stationed 
along the Kalimpong (West Bengal) Lhasa 
trade route. 

India’s trade relations with Tibet are very 
close Tibet’s population is mainly concentrated 
along the southern wall of the mountain plateau 
especially round Lhasa and Gyantse. India 
is thus the nearest and the most convenient 
market place for Tibetan goods, the Indian 
terminals of the trade being Kalimpong, Almora 
and Leh. The value of the annual Tibetan 
trade is about 3 crores, two*tbirds of which 
passes through India. The imports Horn Tibet 
include wool, borax, salt and musk and the 
exports 'wooUen and cotton textiles, gram, 
glass, sugar and tobacco. It may be added 
that there is a proposal to build a motorable 
road to connect Tibet with China. If this 
materializes part of the trade may be directed 

to China. 


The whole history of the subsequent develop¬ 
ments is a little confused although the mam lines 
are fairlv clear. These may’ be summanzea 
as follows. By mutual agreement a delegation 
from Tibet tried to get into touch with the 
Peking tiovernmcnt ci'a India and Hong Kong. 
The clclegation wliicli arrived in India in the 
middle of Mav 1950 was however held up ownng 
to a number of ditticulties such as visa. Early 
in October the Chinese Government took military 
action and Chinese troops entered the eastern 
parts of Tibet. The Government, of India 
sent a note of xnotest to China on October 26 
against military intervention and expressed 
amazement and regret at Chinese action. In 
its answer the Chinese Government declared 
that Tibet was an internal question and that^ 
Cliinese action siirang from a desire to liberate 
the people and safeguard Chinese frontiers. 
(9una also complained of foreign interference 
with the Tibetan delegation while in India. 
The Government of India regarded the Chinese 
answer as unsatisfactory’ and on November 3 
advised the Tibetan delegation which had mean¬ 
while got into touch with the Chinese Embassy 
in New Delhi not to xnoceed to Peking. Mean- 
w'hile the Chinese armies which had reached 
as far east as Chamdo turned south and after 
a time stopped military operations. It may’ be 
added that troop movements had probably 
taken place in a region the sovereignty of which 
had long been disputed betw’een Tibet and China. 
On November 7 Tibet appealed to the U.N.O. 
The Tibetan note explained that Tibet n^er 
agreed to the Chinese claim to suzerainty, Tlie 
nominal suzerainty conceded to China in 1914 
was not enforceable as the Chinese Government 
had not ratified the treaty. The complaint 
was taken up by the South American republic 
El Salvador who formally requested the General 
Assembly on November 15 that the question 
might be placed on the agenda. The Salvadorian 
resolution also asked the Assembly to condemn 
China’s aggression and called for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to study what measures 
the U.N. could take. The U.N., how’ever, 
decided on November 24 to postpone all 
discussion. 


(1) The Tibetan people shall unite and drive 
out imperialist aggressive forces from Tibet so 
that the Tibetan people shall return to the big 
family of the motherland—the People’s Re¬ 
public of China. 

(2) The local Government of Tibet shall 
actively assist the People’s Liberation Army to 
enter Tibet and consolidate the natural defences. 

(3) In accordance with the policy towards 
nationalities laid down in the common pro¬ 
gramme of the Chinese People’s Political Con¬ 
sultative Conference, the Tibetan people have 
the right of exercising regioual autonomy under 
the unified leadership of the Central People’s 
Government. 


(4) Tlie Central authorities wDl not alter 
the existing political system in Tibet. The 
Central authorities will also not alter the estab¬ 
lished status, functions and pow’ers of the Dalai 
Lama. Officials of various ranks shall hold 
office as usual. 

(5) The established status, functions and 
powers of the Panchen Lama shall be maintained. 

(6) By’ the established status, functions and 
powers of the Dalai Lama and of the Panchen 
Lama, are meant the status and powers of the 
13th Dalai Lama and of the ninth Panchen I,ama 
when they w'ere in friendly and amicable relations 
with each other. 

(7) The policy’ of freedom of religious belief 
laid dow’n in the common programme of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ence, sliall be carried out. The religious beliefs, 
customs, habits of the Tibetan people shall be 
respected and Lama monasteries shall be pro¬ 
tected. The Central authorities will not effect 
a change in the income of the monasteries. 

(8) Tibetan troops shall be reorganised, step 

by step, into the People’s Liberation Army and 
become a part of the national defence forces of 
the People’s Bepublic of China. ^ 

(9) The spoken and written language and 
school education, etc., of the Tibetan nationality 
shall be developed, step by step, in accordance 
with the a^ual conditions in Tibet. 

(10) Tibetan agriculture, livestock raising, 
industry and commerce shall be developed step 
by step, and the people’s livelihood shall be 
improved, step by step, in accordance with the 
actual conditions in Tibet. 


On November 17 changes of a drastic nature 
in the structure of the Government of 1 ibet took 
iilace ill Lhasa when the minor Dalai Lama was 
installed with full pow ers as the temporal niler 
of Tibet and the Regent retired. Negotiations 
with China were taken up from wiiere they’ were 
interrupted. It was reported that Sawong 
Lama, the President of the Tibetan Assembly 
who WAS acting as adviser to the Dalai LaTna 
w’as in favour of a peaceful solution through 
discussion. The Dalai Lama asked that the 
Chinese should withdraw’ their forces from tlie 
eastern provinces as a token of good faith and 
to facilitate settlement. The Chinese forces 
W’ere consequently withdrawm. It was also 
reported that the Tibetan Government had 
dismissed a number of high ranking officials. 
The new mission which the Government appoint¬ 
ed consisted of Kungang Sey (Commander-in- 
Chief), Thrunik Chempo Lantra, a Lama of 
the highest status, Yabsey Sey, Kinchen Sadhu 
Tsang, Naboo Samdo Photang and Eimsi Samdo 
Photang. The last tw’o were to go to China 
via Chamdo, while the first tw'o were to have a 
preliminary’ meeting with the Chinese Ambassador 
in New’ Delhi. It w’as expected that a settle¬ 
ment would be effected on the lines of an auto¬ 
nomous Tibet under Chinese suzerainty. China 
w’ould look after defence and foreign affairs but 
w’ould station only a token force in Lhasa. 
It was also learnt tliat Indian interests w'ould not 
be affected. 

On ^lay 23, 1951 China and Tibet signed 
an agreement. The points of the agreement are 
as foUow’s: 


(11) In matters related to various reforms in 
Tibet there w’ill be no compulsion on the part 
of the Central authorities. The local Govern¬ 
ment of Tibet should carry out reforms of their 
ow’n accord and when the people raise demands 
for reform thev shall be solved by means of 
consultation with the leading people of Tibet. 

(12) In so far as former pro-imperialist and 
pro-Kuomintang officials resolutely sever re¬ 
lations with imperialism and the Kuommtang 
and do not engage in sabotage or resistance 
they may continue to hold office irrespective 
of their past. 

(13) The People’s Liberation Army entering 
Tibet shall abide by all the above mentioned 
policies and shall also be fair in all buying nnd 
selling and shall not arbitrarily take a needle 
or thread from the people. 

(14) Tlie Central People’s Government shall 
have the centralised handling of all external 
a.ffairs of the area of Tibet and there will be 
peaceful co-existence with neighbouring countries 
and the establishment and development of fair 
commercial and trading relations with them on 
the basis of equality, mutual benefit and mutual 
respect for territory and sovereignty. 

(15) To ensure implementation of this agree¬ 
ment the Central People’s Government shall set 
up a military and administrative committee and 
a military headquarters In Tibet and apart 
from the personnel sent there by the Central 
People's Government, shall absorb as many 
local Tibetan personnel as possible to take part 
in the work. 
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military and administrative committee ma\ 
include patriotic elements from the local Govern¬ 
ment of Tibet, various districts and various 
principal monasteries; the name list shali be 
sec lorth after consultation between the repre¬ 
sentatives designated by the Central People’s 
Government and various quarters concerned 
and shall be submitted to the Central People’s 
Government for appointment. 

(16) Pounds needed by the military and ad- 
mmistrative committee, the military area head¬ 
quarters and the People’s Liberation Armv 
entering Tibet, shall be provided by the Central 
K"! Government. The local Government 
of Tibet should assist the People’s Lii)eration 
Army in the purchase and transport of food 
fodder and other daily necessities. 

agreement shall come into force 
immediately after the signatures and seals are 
amxed to it. 

0^cer-\n-Charge, Indian Misuon, Lhasa 
Dr. b. bmha. 


sheep, goats, salt, sugar, drugs, petroleum, iron 
and cop[)er ware, cotton, silk, textile goods. 

New mdustrie.s like jute, sugar, glass are being 
set up. 

There is a 15-year plan of development. 

Nepal has railway links with India : Amlek- 
ganj to Kaxaiil in Biliar, from Jayanagar to 
Bij ulpura. There are about 250 miles of motor- 
able roads. There are telephone coimectioiis 
between Khatmaiidu and stations in Bihar. 

Trade is mostly financed by tlie Nepal Bank 
Ltd. 

The revenue of the country is about two 
crores of rupees per annum. 

The standing array Is estimated at 45,000. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 

The position on the northern frontier has been 
considered, as if the Indian frontier were con¬ 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
^ or on this frontier also lie the independent 
Kingdom of Nepal, tlie Sikkim State and Bhutan, 
^rom Gilgit, now the northern post of the 
Indian Government to Assam, with the exception 
ot the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
\yhere the Indian district of Kuinaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance of 
nearly fifteen Hundred miles there is a narrow 

strip of territory between India and tlie true 
frontier, 

these frontier States is Kashmir 
wftich is almost the only important State which 
has acceded to India with frontier resp'onsiblli- 

these responsibilities have now 
virtuaUy passed to the Government of India 
because of the recent invasion of. Kaslimir bv 
forces from the west. As lias already been 

important trade' routes 
with Tibet passe.s through Kashmir—tliat 
through Ladakh. 

Then comes the long narrow strip of land 
called Nepal. This Gurkha Kingdom stands 
in a special relation with the Indian Government. 
It IS the main Indian outpost against Tibet or 
against foreign invasion tlirougli Tibet. 


According to Nepalese Congress circles the 
military raided the villages “ and opened 
indiscriminate fire”. In the third week of 
June tlie mass satyagralia was formally launched 
when about 1,000 kisans were arrested. 

Meanwldle in Khatmandu the first Parliament 
in Nepal’s history met on September 24. A few 
days later Nepali Congress Workers transferred 
the entire Congress Organization into Nepal 
from India where it had worked till then. Jlr. 
Koirnla who was invested with full powers asked 
the people of Nepal to get ready for the coming 
struggle against the authorities for the purpose 
of establishing a democratic government, with 
the King as a constitutional head. Meanwliile 
tlie authorities ordered mass arrests to forestal 
the ’ threatened agitation. Kegular fighting 
between Congress rebels based on Birganj and 

The State is of considerable archaeological forces seemed to have broken out 

interest and ramv of the sites connected with in tiie second week of November, the 

scenes of Buddhi's life have been Identified In date usually given being November 11. 

Meanwhile in the Government itself there were 


it by inscriptions on pillars. 


The administrative struct 
reorganized in accordance 

made by king Tribhuvan (Maharaja Dldraj 
Tnblmvr" . 

Bahadur 


cture of Nepal was differences of opinion between the King and tlie 
with a proclamation Hamis wlio were in power. The King favoured 
AiiuiiuTnii (Maharaja Dliiraj P reorganization of tlie State macliinery on 
ran Bir Bikrani Jang Bahadur Shah democratic lines, Tliese differences ended in 

--j- Sliamsher Jang) on February 18, 1951. R dramatic crisis wlien tlic King took refuge in 

Ihe proclaniation was made from tlie throne at ttit* Indian Embassy in Khatmandu with tlie 
Narainahiti Palace in Khatmandu. Crown Prime and the Crown Princes’ eldest 

Tliere is now a Cabinet of ten Ministers who T*'® Nep«lese Goverument 

will be jointly responsible to the King and the If^ ® departure as leaving tlie 

Prime Minister will keep liim informed from vacant and put Prince Gyanendra who 

time to time of the progress of work in general succession to the Crown Prmce’.s 

administration. This is only an interim arr imre-1^ throne. On November U) 
ment. For drawint» up a permanent constitu ^ ® party of 20 whicli included his 

tion a constituent 'asseinb v based on the Crown Prince and the Crown 


tion a constituent assembly based on adult 
suffrage would be set up by 1952 at the latest. 

The Ministry is as folloivs: 

Prime Minuter, Foreign and Defence, Maharaja 
Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur Raua. 

Forest, General Singha. 

Public Health, Lt.-Col. Yognya Bahadur 
Basuait. 

Local Self-Government, Churaraj Shumshere. 
Home, Bishweshwar Prasad Koirala, 


Prince’s eldest son was flown to India in two 
Dakota planes. The Government of India 
refused to recognize Prince Gvanendra as King 
of Nepal. ' 

Meanwliile in Nepal the authorities had for 
all practical purposes broken the back of the 
rebellion and had fully re-established tlieir 
control over the territory. But tlie Government 
of India made strong rejiresentations on the need 
to reconstitute the whole basis of the Nepali 
admiiustration. They also told tlie Ncjial 
Government tliat they would continue to re- 

_? t % m. . _ _ _ _ 


^ o 1 1 ^ tiL Liini >^uiuu cumuluc lu re- 

i'lnance, Subarna Shumshere Jung Bahadur cognize King Tribhuvan as the lawful ruler of 


Eana. 

Industries, Ganeshman Singh. 


the State. This resulted in the arrival of a tliree- 
maii Nepalese delegation in New Delhi for the 
purpose of securing some kind of agreement on 

^ I T. ..A._ m ^ 


Beyond Nepal are Sikkim and Bhutan, 
whose r^ers artf Mongolian by extraction and 
Buddhist by religion. In view of Chinese 
agressions in Tibet, the Government of India 
m 1910 strengthened their relations with Bhutan 
by mcr^sing their subsidy from fifty thousand 
to a Jakh of rupees a year, and by taking a 
^arantee in return that Bhutan would be guided 
by them in its foreign relations. Afterwards 
China was officially notified that the rights and 
Interests of Sikkim and Bhutan would be 
protected. 

NEPAL 

The small hilly independent Kingdom of Nepal 

lort of country extending for about 

620 miles along the southern slope of the central 
axis of the Himalayas. It has an area of about 
square miles, with a population of about 
chiefly Hindu, The greater put 
of the country Is mountainous, the lower sinijes 
alone being cultivated. Above these Is a rugged 
broken wall of rock leading up to the chain of 
^ow-clid peaks which culminate in Mount 
Everest (29,002 feet) and others of slightly less 
altitude. 

Rice, wlieat and maize form the chief crops 
in the low-lands and in some parts of the hills 
too. Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but, 
has not as yet been either prospected ori 
developed. | 

The chief articles of export are cattle, hides 
and skins, opium and other drugs, gums, ifsins 
and dyes, Jute, wheat, pulse, rice .and other 
grains, butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber 


Transport and Commerce, Bhadrakali Mishra. the nature o^he administrative set-up in Nepal, 

Fo^ and Agriculture, Surya Prasad negotiations whieh started on Noveiniter 

Sl contiiuied with interruptions till January 3, 


Upadhyaya. 

Education, Naipa Jung Rana. 


1951 wlien an agreement was finally arrived at. 
A point that held up agreement for some time 

mm ^ A. ^ '■Vv m m m- m m •m ^ 


I ^ 11^ nvx \ 4 li/1 V lliv till Hr" 

The introduction of these changes marks the status of the King. Wliile the Covern- 

end of the lioreditary rule of the Rana family India pressed for the acceptance of 

which was in existence since iwfi? * I King Tribhuvan the Government of Nepal 


ivhicli was in existence since 


Party, and the rest tlie ’ Rana Bloc 

Receot Developments 

There was agitation for political reforms in 
the State for sometime. This agitation wlfioh 
had its base in India was carried on ehieflv bv 


question miglit be left to the Parliament of Nepal 
to decide. Eventually they agreed to the K ing's 
return without any reference to Parliament. 
On January 8, 1951 tlie Prime Minister of Nepal 
made a formal declaration in Kliatmniidu about 

. i-i. , .- ~—*■.' I political retorms, Au apoeal was made to the 

Congress forces to lay down arms. An amiicstv 
T ?1 i- Democratic Congress, was promised to all who were not guilt v of violent 

if Mr political exiles in India'were also 

of Mr. M. 1. Koirala m April 19.50 when they asked to return. The reforms UuludiHl the 

authoritiespopular repro-sentatives with the 
ilf m I-'® ( omiinttee Ooveruinent, joint cabinet resT'onsibiUtv to 

riftnVilrin meeting ui Patna passed a the King who was to appi»int the Ministers on 

rpohition afliiming its detenuluaMop to fight the advice of the Prime Minister the eallim! 

defimiS^i^Lr^^ rule in Nepal (ill a together of a constituent assenihlv based on 

uimratic form of Government is established adult franchise not later than 1952 to frame a 

It might 



with tlie administration. 

The first news that some kind of agitutiim had 
begun in Nepal was brought bv a group 


in Nepal was brought bv a group of 
villagers in the western hills of the State whu,...,.Mi, uimil- 

trekked (lowiito ln(iuie;,riy in June with reports Pradesh. Two new parties woo- imo, 
of a mflitarj action in i-levcn villages on May 24. I have been formed Nepal Ternl Congr. 


Ibis did not end the trouble in Nepal, how i'v rr. 
Sections of the armed forces a^aoi iaf cd w it h t h< 
G'uigress refu.sed to stop figliting. 1( \v,i> 

reported that they held uuiiutious liovn- in ![u- 
eentral districts of Neieil .i«ljoining I ttai 

1 1 *. . 1 . . I jit . ! 
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the AVt'stcru r«‘‘0]t]rs' C'rtn;-TOs> which 

rt‘iiit>unl iuitoiioiiiy Inr thciiisclvcn 
while proO 'shifi luynlty to the Ccutriil (toveni- 
ment iu Klintniinulu. A ^loup of iu^virp' iitr^ 
under Dr. K. 1. S'ini^h in part it-uler 
active near Dhairawa and aiiotlier near iooti- 
hari. it was al-o rejiortial that tlu-re "as. 
persistent ha^a^slnent of Indian eitizfU- 
owned property in Nepal in tlii> area. 1 inallv j 
the (Jovermuent of India decided to set on foot 
police and military operations in conjunetioHj 
with Nei.alese forces to p\it down lawlessiies-^. i 
The insnrsents offered resistance as a result ot 
which si'ven of the nan-.: were killed and one 
wounded. At last rel.els alon- with the 

leader Dr. Sinuh were eaiitnred and several ^\eii 
known (liicoits wanted l>y the 1 . P. (»o\eriHn<nt 
were also tjikeu prisoner, llie Indiian 1 rinn 
Minister explained in rarlianient that '•ueh joint 
action had been taken in the i>a>t and that Indi.oi 
forces had striet orders not to enter Nepal 
territory except in case' of joint aetion h^ asiiee- 
nieut. There is also an aspect of tlie situation 
which outilit not to he iynorecl. In the npiisino 
that followed the KinfX's tliiilit into India yariou-' 
anti-Oovernment leaclers liet'anii' local clncftiinv> 
and are now disinclined to lay <U*wu arms sim)il> 
because a Cabinet Government ha^ been foninal. 


when Sikkim was threatened with disorder. 

Ill Deocniher 1050, a Treaty was sicned between 
the Government of India and Sikkim, of which 
the salient feature is that Sikkim .should contimie ■, 
to be a i.rotectorate of India, Vnit sliould enjoy 
antonoinv in reijard to its intern.il affairs. 


representative at the Court of the other wh 
Nepil'e treaty relations with Tibet allow her to 
station a represent.itive at Lhasa. 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 , the friendly 
relations with the British and Indian Govern¬ 
ments have been steadily maintained. I ur^ g 

the f irst World Wai Nepal gave valuable assin* I station her troops 

ance to the Allies in recognition of j .,„vwliere in Sikkim, 'fhe Oovernment of India 

received an unconditional annual prpent ofi-"'- . 

rupees ten lakhs to be paid in perpetuity from 
Indian revenues. To strengthen further t 
bonds of friendship that lus subsisted so Ion'.j 
between the two countries, a new treaty ot 
friendship was concluded between the Govern¬ 
ment of Nepal and Great Britain on the 2l3t 
December 1023. 


tfl 1 I ' i\Jlt It 1 LI I 7 i IVJV I HI ■ ■HI y* 

atireed t ft pav Sikkim three lakhs of rupees ev’cry 
year stardug with 1950. It maybe mentioned 
linre that there is already a small number of 
Indian troojis in Sikkim. 


Far ami away the most thuigerons anti- 
Government body in Nepal today i> the Gorkha 
Dal which seeks the restoration Qf the old Rana 
regime. The general secretary of the Dal is 
Bharat ShumslaT Jmig Baliadur Rana who 
liapppHS to bt' ft <irftiKl>ou of tlic* l)cf6Uct^ 
in the Nepalesi* Government. liaV»ar Slmnishere 
Jung Bahadur Rana. On April 2 the secretary 
seiieral along with Prof, itaudhir Snba a meiiiitcr 
of the Dal was arrested on the orders of the 
Government wlien supporters of the Dal staged 
a demonstration of protest in the Capital. 

In March the (!overnnient of Nepal made a 
request to the Governiueiit of India for the loan 
of senior oflicials to modernize the administra¬ 
tion. At the time of going to press it wa.s 
reported that the Government of India had 
selected Mr. O. il. Shrinagesh, Coinmissioner 
of .Tulhindur Division as adviser to the Nepalese 
Government. Two other Indian Oflicials who 
were due to go to Nejial were ^Ir. Brij Narain 
of the Finance Ministry and Mr. Govind Narain 
in the U. P. Government service. The first 
was to be attached to the Finance and the second 
to the Home Ministries of the Nepalese 
Government. 

HISTORY 

The country before the Gurkha occupation 
was split up into sev'eral small kingdoms under 
Newar kings. The tiurklias e.iider Prith 
Naravon Shub overran and conquered the 
different kingdoms of Patau. Kathmandu, and 
Bhfttgaon, and other places during the hitter 
half of the 18th century and since then have 
been rulers of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the 
head of the Rana family, Maharaja Jung Bahadur 
Rana, obtaine.l from the sovereign the per- 
netnal right to the oflire of Prime Minister of 
Nepal, a right which Is still enjoyed by the 
descendants of the Rana family. This right 
was conceded in a signed document called 
Paiijpafra. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit 
to England and was thus the first Hindu Chief 
to leave India and to become acquainted with 
western conditions and outlook. 

The Oovernment of the country was generally 
in the hands of the Prime 3linister of the day. 
Since the time of Jung Bahadur thi.s system of 
Oovernment was clearly laid down and defined. 
The sovereign or Malmrajadhiraja, a.s he is called, 
was hut a diguifled figure-head, whose position 
could best be likened to that of the Emperor of 
Japan during the Shogunate. The real ruler 
of the eonntry was the Prime Minister .who. 
while ruling the country, coupled with hi.s official 
rank the title of Maliaraja. Next to him came 
the C*oinmander-in-Chief who ordinarily succeed¬ 
ed to the office of Prime Minister. 

The relations ,of Nepal w’ith the Government 
of India are ba«ed on the treaty of 1816, 
which brought to an end the Nep 1 War, and 
by subsequent agreements. By virtue of the 
same treaty eitlier Government maintained a 


When the Second World War broke out, Nepal 
again came forward with an offer of help and 
in the early jiart of 1940 sent 8 Battalions of 
her regular army to the sub-continent for 
the defence of its frontiers against foreign 
invasion. Three Battalions of these took an 
ac tive part in checking the inroads of the Japan- 
e.se and driving th*‘in back deep into Burma while 
the two Auxiliary Pioneer Battalions which were 
sent later played no less important a part in the 
construction of the Ledo road. In recognition of 
this help the annual grant referred to above was 
enhanced to twenty lakhs of rupees and payment 
of the capitalised value of fifty per cent of it 
w as also made. 


AVith the transfer of power which took ])lace 
in the sub-continent on the 15th August 194 1 , 
it was decided to exchange representatives at 
the iiigbest level between the Governments of 
India and Nepal. 

/iVD/AiV EMBASSY IN NEPAL 
Ambassador for India, H. E. Shri C. P. N. Singh. 

First Secretary, Dr. S. Gnphi. 

Superintendejit <fr Treasury O^cer, Mr, S. J. 
Wilfred. 

NEPALESE EMBASSY IN INDIA 

Nepalese Ambassador in India, H. E. Maj.- 
Gen. Vijaya Samsher Jung Bahadur 
Rana. 

Counsellor, Lt.-Col. G. S. Thapa, 

First Secretary, Air. .T. N. Shinglia. 

Military Attache, Alajor S. B. Basnyat. 

SJKKIM 

Sikkim (area 2,818 sq. miles) is an independent 
Himalayan State under the protectorate, in 
respect of foreign relations, defence, etc., of the 
Government of India. The population of about 
1,25,000 is mixed, consisting of people partly 
of Tibetan origin, partly Lepcha tribesmen and 
partly of Nepalese immigrants. The ruHngr 
family is connected with leading Tibetan families 
and their oriciu and culture is also essentially 
I'ibetan. It was created originally by the East 
India Company, partly to check the eastward 
expansion of Nepal, but mainly as a buffer 
betiveen India and Tibet. 

Bv the Treaty of 1861 between the Alaharaja 
of Sikkim and the British Government, tlie latter 
aequired the right to ask for the delivery of 
offenders and also of following ui* fugitive 
* criminals into Sikkim. It also provided for the 
freedom for British subjects to enter Tibet and 
to partieijiate in trade in Sikkim. By the 
Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1800. the Tibeto- 
Sikkim boundary was fixed and the Chiufcse 
Government recognised Sikkim as a British 
protectorate. 

As, till 1047, the British Government had 
aflirmed direct and exclusive control over both 
the internal administration and foteign relations 
of that State, Sikkim was treated for all i>ractical 
purposes as an Indian State, With tlie lapse 
of v»aramountcy in 1947, negotiations were 
started for a standstill agreement, which was 
signed earlv in 1948. In the middle of 1040, 
the Crovernment of India lent the services of an 
officer to take charge of the administration of the 
State in response to a request from the Maharaja, 


An item of some interest was the resignation 
of three in embers of the Dewaii’s Advisory 
Council oh November 19, 1950. They explained 
that they resigned on the ground that the Dewan 
denied the Council opportunity to discusS 
important administrative questions. There was 
one member of the Council the representative 
of the Sikkim Praja Sammelan who did not 
attend any meeting of tlie Council as lu* con¬ 
tended that tlie Maharaja must go and Sikkim 
should be converted into a Chief Commissioner's 
State. It is surmised that the Dewan would 
now have an elected Council from among 
jiaiichayats which were Ijeing ftwined. An 
elected Assembly of 15 to 2u members might 
also be set up to form a State Parliament. 

Political Officer, H. Dayal. 

Deicaii, J. S. Lall. 

BHUTAN 

Bhutan (area 18,000 sq. miles) is an 
antonouious Himalayan State,^ under the 
protectorate, in respect of foreign relations, 
of the Government of India, posses^ng 
a fertile soil and temperate climate. The 
population, computed to number about 300,000, 
are sturdy folk of Tibetan affinities ; in recent 
times there has been a considerable Nepalese 
immigration in the foot-hill region. The capital 
is Bumthang. 

The chief products are rice, Indian corn, millet, 
lac, wax, cloth, musk, elephants, ponies, chowries. 
Extensive and valuable forests exist. Guns and 
swords of quality steel are manufactured. 

Though politically independent of Tibet 
Bhutan is susceptible to Tibetap influence; 
for the Bhutanese share the religion and culture 
of Tibet, and look to the Dalai I-ama as their 
spiritual head. In former times. Chma ex- 
ciiuntzed presents with Bhutan, but difi not 
establish effective suzerainty. 

For some 250 miles Bhutan dominates a 
tract of land, singularly rich and fertile, situated 
partly in Bengal and partly in Assam, known 
as the ‘ Eighteen Duars * (“ Duar ” being a 
■'door” or "pass'). This area and what is 
now the State of Cooch Behar formed the 
traditional happy hunting-ground of Bhutanese 
freebooters. Indeed it was the forcible abduc¬ 
tion of the Cooch Behar Raja and his brother 
that led indirectly to the first intercourse be¬ 
tween * John Company ’ and Bhutan. This 
Uhutanese aggression was followed by a ^lall 
successful expedition under a Company Officer. 
This led the then Tashi Lama (who was also 
Regent of Tibet) to address a friendly Jitter 
to Warren Hastings, interceding on behalf 
of the erring Bhutanese. Warren Hastings 
immediately responded by deputing Bogle's 
j‘Good-will Mission'. Bogle travelled via 
■Bhutan, and en rouie established cordial re¬ 
lations there (1774). These continued till 
1792. In that year Nepal invaded Tibet. 
The Chinese suspected that the Bengal authori¬ 
ties had engineered this invasion, and by their 
influence induced the Bhutanese to shut the 
door. 

The suspicion and hostility thus engendered 
was accentuated, wTien the Company, extending 
its influence to Assam, on the expulsion of the 
Burmese (1825), became heir to the uneasy 
relations existing between the Assamese and 
Bhutan. Between 1837 and 1864. thirty cases of 
nlundering occurred, and at least 25 Indians were 
known to have been carried off into slavery. 




































THE FRONTIERS 


The Upheaval of 1857 served to Dostoone 

I^denfsent in 

1863, charged with proposals of a conciliitrtrv 
character, but instructed to demand the retiirn of 

for th?f'T P^'iDdered property and security 
for the fut^e peace of the frontier, was insulted 

«nder duress. The 

ibniltAn Wat nP Tftn4 


'iT--^ iiuress, ThP 

ofthe^Trea^v conclusion 

oi tne Ireaty of Sicchula m Januarv iftRfi 

BhuUn ceded in perpetuity tho whole' of the 

If i2."“/^,oo“o"‘i 

From that date relations with Bhutan 
were excrflent, and the bonds between Bhutan 

fn ^retura'*^ for 

if ifr m the subsidy 

to Bs i Snnn Sinchula Treaty 

f ‘ / j that treaty was amended 

to include a provision that Bhutan's Wien 
relations should be controlled by the British 

Government at the same time 
fzeroise no interference In the 
fidministratiOD of Bhutan. tJnder 
agreement the Bhutan GovernmeS 
Mdertook to remove all liquor shop^frim 

Wdiro 1 zone of the Indian District 

Sris 1,00.M0"“ 

Petdoi^^UiJ^n Bliutan, Tongsa 

^eniop Ugen \\angchuk was elected bv the 

unanimous votes of Bhutan Chiefs and a numbe? 

of monks as hereditary Maharaja of Earn 


Be was succeeded in 1926 by his eldest son 
now his Highness Maharaja Sir Jigme Wangchuk, 
K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E. 

ii/?-' * 1 *^ transfer of power in India in August 
Bhutan Government entered into a 
- aucl-stiH aiTangeineut with the Government 

^ pending the conclusion of 

negotiations. 

India entered into a new treaty 
August 1949. Under the 
treaty, the Government of Bhutan continues 
w be guided by the Government of India in 
Ojftornal relations. As a measure of 
goodwill tJie Government of India have agreed 
^ j territory knou-n as Dewangiri to 
BliuUn and have raised their annual subsidy 

to Bhutan to Rs. 5 lakhs. '' 


McMahon Line 

There noAv remain the Assam border tribes— 

ind (Daflas), Abors 

between the administered 

Twify external frontier of 

agreement with 
bir Henry McMahon and known 

nont tlie Abors, 

none of these tribe has, given serious trouble. 

murder of two Englishmen by the 
th? necessary an expedition 

_ ' alley of the Abor country on 

a force of 2,o0a and about 400 military police 


was employed for six mouths in subduing the 
tribe. After two or three small actions the 
murderers were given up. At tlie same time 
friendly missions were sent to the Mislimi and 
Nisu countries. The border region is some of the 
most difficult country in the world and the 
maintenance of close contact with the tribes has 
alway's been far from easy. 

In the hills between Assam and Burma various 
Naga tribes predominate from Manipur north¬ 
wards, and tribes of the Chin-Lushei stock from 
Manipur southwards. Administration has not 
yet been extended to all the Naga tribes and 
cases of head-hunting still occur in the more 
remote areas. 


All those tribal areas are now an integral part 
of Assam with some sprt of local autonomy for 
the trilies. There are provisions in the new 
constitution which make the welfare of the 
tribes a siiecial responsibility of the Government. 
There is, for instance, an obligation on the State 
Government to set up Tribal Advisory 
Councils. 

In 1947, the Government of India approved 
a Five Year Development Plan for the tribal 
areas of the north-east frontier, a plan which 
contemplates the building of roads, schools and 
noBpimU. Work.on the plan commenced In 
the winter of 1947. Progress has been made in 
implementing schemes in relation to education, 
agriculture, medical relief, etc. 
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meteorology 


nriHE all-important fact in the ' 

X the sub-continent is the alternation of the 

seasons knonm as the 

monsoons. During the _ hence 

winds are of continental ,|i^Sftv 

fine weather, clear 

and Uttle air movement are the ^^^^^ains 

features of this season. ®"?“pakfstan 

cease in North-West India and ''estern VaKistan 
by about the ^Wdle of Septembot afte, 
rool westerly and northerly winds set in oyer tnai 
oi*Ao And the w’eather becomes fresh and pleasant. 
These fine weather conditions extend 
ward and southward so that by the end df 
her th?T eTtaaco all parts of the sub-conti»e t 
except the southern iialf of the Peninsula and 
bv the end of the year have extended to 

Vhe whole land and sea ».«“> “>' ' Thus the 
drawnc to the Equatorial Belt.. 
characteristics of the cold wither from Oct^ 
her to March over the sub-continent are. 
westerly winds of the temperate zone over the 
r^Seme ^orth ; to the south of these the north- 
cast winds of the winter monsoon or, perhaps 
m«e property, the horth.“St Trade, ^nd a 
gradually extending area of 
which, as the season progresses, finaUy em 
braces the whole land and sea area- 


Two excepUons to these Bne weather conditions 

exist during this period western 

State and North-West 

Pakistan, In the former region the_ north¬ 
east winds which set in over the Bay of 
in October coalesce with the damp 
of the retreating summer monsoon, which 

current curves round over the 
and blowing directly on to the INIadras coast 
gives to that region the wettest and disturb¬ 
ed weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to Sept^ber, 
i e the summer monsoon, at the Madras Obser- 
vatory amounts to 14.72 inches the total ram- 
fall for the three months October to December 
amounts to 31.45 inches. The other region in 
which the weather is unsettled, during this period 
S' generally settled conditions, is the north¬ 
west This region from December onwards is 
traversed by a succession of shallow stonns from 
the westward. In normal years in tbe north 
neriods of fine weather alternate with periods of 
disturbed weather (occurring during the pas^ge 
of these storms) and light to moderate and 
occasionally even heavy rain or snow occurs. 

These two periods of subsidiary " 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madias is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of the north-w'est 
though small in absolute amount is of the greatest 
consequence as on it largely depend the gram 
and w'heat crops of the north. 


moat importnnt season of tlie year 
depends the prosperity of at least axe-sixths 

of the people. 

tVlien this current U fuUy esUblished a con¬ 
tinuous air movement extends over India 
Ocean the seas and the land area /rom Lat. 
30“ S to Lat. 30“ N. the southern half being the 
<tniith-east Trades aud the northern half th^ 
lontb-wit inoSoon. The most important 
fact about it is that it is a continuous bonzontal 
ftir movement passing over an extensive oceanic 
area Where steady evaporation is constantly in 
nrooress so tlwt where the current enters the 
Ka^ flmvs over the land it is highly charged 

with aqueous vapour. 

The current enters the Indian seas by the end 

of May and in the course o^^he g^^^^lj^^ian 
or three weeks spreads over the Araoian 
Sea and Bay of Bengal. It advances over the 
sub-continent from these two seas. The 
Arabian Sea current blows on to the west coast 
oTifl sweeniiic over the Western Ghats prevails 

more or ^less exclusively *■ 

r^ntral India. Kajastban and North Bomnay. 

The Bav of Bengal current blows 
Bav One portion is directed towards Eastern 
Pakistan and Assam while another portion 
after meeting the Himalayas gets deflected and 
blows as a iouth-easterly and easterly current 
right up the Ganga plain. 


a marked tendency to advance along this track 
and to give it heavy falls of occasio^l 
The monsoon rains are carried into North-\v en 
India and Western Pakistan by storms which 
form at the head of the Bay of Bengal and 
move in a north-westerly direction right acrosi 

the country. 


THE SOUTH-WEST MONSOON 

It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the estahhshment 
of the south-west monsoon. The sun at this 
time is progressing slowly northward towards 
the nortliern Tropic. The temperature mcreas^ 
rapidly and barometric pressure dimimshes, 
ouing to the air rising and being transferred to 
neighbouring cooler regions—more especially the 
sea^ areas. Thus we have the southern Trade 
circulation extending northward and ^.he local 
land and sea circulation extending southward 
until about the beginning of June the light un¬ 
steady interfering circulation over the Arabian 
Sea finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes hnked on 
to the local circulation proceeding between 
the land area and the adjacent seas and the sub¬ 
continent is invaded by oceanic condiiions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is tne 


DISTRIBUTION 

The south-west monsoon continues for three 
and a half to four months, eir., bepn- 

ning of June to the middle or end of September. 
Burins its prevalence more or less general though 
to from‘^ continuous rain falls throughout 
the sub-continent, the 

rainfall distribution being as follows. The 
iireater TK)rtion of tliB Ariibian Sea current^ tl o 
SjUl volume or which is probably three 
es that of the Bengal 

directly on to the west coast distncta. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill rangers 
firred into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 lies, most 
of which falls in four months. The current 

after parting with most of its 
across the Peninsula givmg occaaional un¬ 
certain rain to the Deccan and Pass^ out »nto the 
Bav where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
Jerorthe -Juiarat. Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
ffives a certain amount of rain to tne coabi 

districts and frequent showers to t^ 

Hill range but very'little to Western Bajasthan. 

The part of the monsoon current over the 
southern half of the Bay of Bengal which advan¬ 
ces sufficiently far northw’ard to blow over Bengal 
and A?sam gives very heavy rain to the low-lying 
districts of Eastern Pakistan and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
AMara Hills is forced upwards and gives ex¬ 
cessive tain (perhaps A?/*'xhe^''re^ 

to the southern face of these hills. The 

mainln* portion o( the Bay 
from the southward over Bengal, is then 

directed westward by the 
Himalayas and gives general ram over the 
Ganga plain and fairly frequent ram over the 
kiwer ranges of the Himalayas from Sikkim to 

Kashmir. . . j 

To the south of thli easterly wind of the 
Bav current and to the north of 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 

In East Punjab through Agra, 

1 part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, ^'Irere ®oe or 
the other current of the monsoon prevails. In 
th ?5 the rainfoil ia conditlooed by the 

storms from the Bay of Bengal which exliibit 


The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) Is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast; the amount diminishes east¬ 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and ea-st of the Peninsula ana » 
only 6 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
In the North Assam Valley and diminish^ 
steadily westward and U only 5 inches in the 
Indus Valley. 

Cyclonic storms are an 
feature of the monsoon period. In the 
Sea they ordinarily form at the 
and end of the season, viz., 
but in the Bay they form a constantly recurring 

feature of the monsoon season. 

meteorological DEPARTMENT 

The Meteorological Department has its head¬ 
quarters in Delhi. ^ Its functions comprise a 
service side and a scientific side. , - v, 

(1) (A) The various Interests to 
weather service is rendered by the Department 
may be summarised as follows : _ , 

(o) Aviation, Civil and Military. p x 

(6) Shipping (Navy and Mercantile), Ports 
and Administrative authorities. 

(d) telgaWom®'Public Works (including 
Raihvays), Engineering, Industries a 

Ji^^^Medicine and Public Health. 

(/) The general public, including Commer¬ 
cial Bodies. 

(B) The various duties of the Department 

may be summarised as follows : -onnrta 

^ (o) Issue of short-range weather reports 
and forecasts, including u;atning3 “f storms, 
floods, ftost, etc. to all the interests mentioned 

""1" ‘hsu“e’’of medium-range forecasts covel- 

'X) ‘’lssu?on‘ong?ran|l (seasonal) forecasts 

The custody of the PoWi® 
weather, i.e., the preparation of dail>, « eekly, 
monthly and annual summaries of the v arious 
met elements. This includes vast statistics 
of rainfall, prepared with the co-operation of 

(e) Compilation and publication of climato 

logical information in the form of Ta 1 , 

Handbooks and Atlases. ciffnals 

(f) Organisation and issue of J; 

(1) for the public throughout the coimtr> ^ (>v er 

the land-line telegraph system, 
shipping, through naval and coastal radi 

^*^(9)^" Other miscellaneous dwfie®- 
nutation of times of rise and set of ® 
nioon for various authorities and public bodies. 

(2) The scientific functions of the Depar 

ment cover the following subjects : inMnri- 

(a) Meteorology in all its “olorn? 

ing agricultural meteorology and meteor gy 

“^^6)*'’AlS'*subjcet3 like radiation, atnaos- 

‘’^c^i^eoWsics. enrt 

magnetism, earth currents and atmospheric 
electricity. , 

(e) loim Phfsics and Astrophysics, and 
in particular the relationships between sol 
and terrestrial phenomena. 
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Nofii^al Monthly and Annual Maximum Temperature in 


Shade at Selected Statio ns in India. 


Stations 


Hill Stations 


Darjeeling. 

Shillong . 

Simla ... 

Coast Stations 

Bombay . 

Madras 


Stations 


ON 


THE Plains 


Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Kanpur 

Cuttack 

New Delhi 

Lucknow 

Patna 


Plateau Stations 

Delira Dun. 

Nagpur . 



Eleva¬ 
tion in 
feet 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Eec. 

Year 



^ F. 

** F. 

^ F. 

" F. 

* F. 

® F. 

O p 

O p 

" F. 

o p 

* F. 

0 Y. 

o Y 

* * 

7,432 

47.0 

47.8 

55.4 

61.2 

62.9 

64.9 

65,7 

65.6 

64,6 

61.7 

55.6 

50.5 

58.6 

« p 

4,921 

60.1 

62.5 

70.4 

74.1 

74.0 

74.5 

76.3 

75.1 

74.3 

71.1 

66.0 

61.6 

69.9 

p * 

7,224 

47.5 

' 48.8 

57.0 

65.9 

73.2 , 

' 75.1 

70.9 

68,4 

68.4 

64.3 

58.3 

50'6 

62.4 

.. 

35 

83.2 

83,1 

80.2 

89.1 

91.1 

88.5 

86.5 

85.0 

85.5 

88.8 

89.4 

86.6 

86.8 

• • 

51 

85.3 

88.3 

91.4 

95.5 

101.3 

99.6 

96.3 

94.8 

93.9 

90.1 

85,4 

84.1 

92.2 

« * 

322 

74.8 

79.2 

91.7 

102.6 

107.1* 

102.7 

92.1 

89.4 

91.5 

90.4 

83-4 

► 

75p7 

90.1 

t II 

21 

79.6 

83.7 

92.5 

96.8 

95.6 

92.4 

89.5 

89.0 

89,9 

89.2 

84-2 

79-4 

88.5 

* * 

413 

71.9 

77.0 

89.4 

99.4 

106.2 

102.7 

92.4 

89.7 

90.9 i 

91.2 

82.8 

74.0 

89.0 

• • 

87 

83.1 

88.2 

96.6 

101.2 

101.4 

95.5 

89.5 

89,0 

90.0 1 

89.7 

85.0 

81.2 

90.9 

« • 

710 

70.5 

74.7 

85.0 

96.6 

104.8 

102.4 

95,3 

93.0 

93.5 

92.5 

83.2 

73.7 

88.8 

p * 

371 

73.9 

78.6 

90.8 

101.4 

105.4 

100.2 

92.4 

90,5 

91.9 ’ 

91.4 

83.9 

75.9 

89.7 

p * 

173 ; 

73.0 

77.8 

89.8 

93.9 

100,3 

96.2 

90.7 

89.1 

89.7 

88.6 

82.1 

74.6 

87.6 

* * 

2,239 

66.1 

69.3 

70 * 4 

90.0 

96,0 

93.7 

86.5 

84.5 

84.8 

82.9 

75.4 

68.7 

81.4 

* * 

1,010 

83.7 

88.2 

96.7 

104.2 

108.7 

99.5 

88.3 

87.3 

89.8 

90.6 

85.5 

81.7 

92.0 


Normal Monthly and Annual Mi nimum 


Temperature in Shade at Selected Stations in India. 


Stations 

Eleva¬ 
tion in 

1 feet 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Y’ear 


Hill Stations 


»■ 


0 p 

o Y, 

» Y 

* F. 

** F. 

* F. 

® F. 

* F. 

, Y 

* F. 

* F. 

o Y 

” F. 

Darjeeling 

• • • * • • 

• • 

m 4 

B 

35.4 

36.6 

43.0 

48.8 

52.4 

56.5 

58.0 1 

57.7 

56.0 

50.2 

43.1 

36.6 

47*9 

Shillong 

* * • e *. • 

• • 

• • 


38,8 

42.4 

50.8 

57.0 

69.1 

63.0 

64.6 

64-0 

61.6 1 

54.8 

46.2 , 

40.0 

53.5 

Simla 

* • • * » ■ 

e * 

* • 

•mm 

X 

35.. 4 

36.1 

43.6 

50.6 j 

57.7 

60.1 

69,2 

69,2 

66.3 

51.4 

44.2 

39.3 

49.4 


COAST Stations 



«S ^ 














Bombay 

* * * • • * 

4 4 

• « 

sS 

oS 

66.7 

67.4 

71.9 

76.1 

79.6 

78.6 

76.7 

76.1 

75.7 

75.6 

72.5 

68.8 

73.8 

Madras 

* * • i i * 

4 P 

4 

o 

67.1 

68.4 

72.4 

78.1 i 

81.7 

81.1 

79.3 

78.0 

77.2 

75.0 

71.9 

68.9 

74.9 

Stations on the Plains 


S G 

^ cy 














Allahabad 

* • P * * • 

m t 

• 4 

^ M 

47.1 

50.9 

61.0 

71.4 

79.9 

82.9 

79.8 

78.5 

76.6 

67.1 

54.3 

47.1 

66.4 

Calcutta 

* • * « p e 

« ■ 

* » 1 

« ci 

54.6 

59.4 

68.8 

75.5' 

77.5 

78.6 1 

78.6 

78.3 

78.0 

73.8 

63.7 

65.0 

70.2 

Kanpur 

* • P 4 ■ • 

• 4 

« « 

O o. 

45.7 

51.0 

60.1 i 

70.6 

80.4 

83.0 

79.9 1 

78.7 

76.2 

66.0 

53.9 

46.5 

66.0 

Cuttack 

P P • 4 4 • 

■ • 

* * 

•2 c 

69.8 

64.8 

71.8 

m’ 

M . 0 

79.9 

79.6 

78.3 

78.1 

77.8 

74.4 

65.8 

68.7 

72.2 

New Delhi 

* ■ * • 4 * 

4 P 

• 4 

" 1 

43.3 

49.2 

57.1 

67.7 

78.8 

82.5 

80.1 

78.4 

75.5 

64.3 

51.8 i 

45.0 

64.5 

Lucknow 

* * 4 P 4 4 

* 4 

* ■ 

> ^ 

47.1 , 

51.4 

60.6 

70 p 8 

78.3 

81.7 

79.5 

78.6 

76.5 

66.5 

54.1 i 

47.3 

66.0 

Patna 

■ ■ • * 4 4 

4 ■ 

« 4 

13 

51.1 

54.8 

64.3 

73,5 

78.1 

79.9 

79.9 

79.7 

78.9 

72.8 

61.0 

52.3 

68.9 


Plateau Stations 



U 

o 














Dehra Dun 

• * • * 4 4 

4 P 

4 4 I 


44.0 

46.6 

54.1 

62.5 

70.1 

74.1 

73.8 

72.9 

69.5 

60.3 

51.1 ' 

45.1 

60.3 

Nagpur 

• ■ P 4 P « 

• 4 

m • 1 


56.0 

59,9 

66.7 

74.5 

80.9 

79.6 1 

75.5 

75.0 

74.2 

66.5 

59.1 

53.8 

68.5 


Normal Monthly and Annual Rainfall at Selected Stations in India. 


Stations 

Eleva¬ 
tion in 
feet 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

' 

Hill Stations 



in. 

iDi 

In. 

in. 

In. 

In. 

in. 

In. 

in. 

In. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Darjeeling 

• # •« *■ *e 

* • 

a 

0.53 

1.19 

1.88 

4.14 

9.63 

24.18 

32.92 

26.56 1 

18.90 

5.41 

0.81 

0.27 

126.42 

SliiUong 

•• •• 

# • 

a 

0.52 

1.06 

1.97 

6.10 

11.29 

18.16 

13.65 

12.49 

11.79 

6.72 

1.61 

0.28 

84.64 

Simla 

4* *• *• •« 

* • 

K 

2.61 

2.92 

2.36 

1.81 . 

2.53 

6.04 

16.30 

16.85 

6.63 

1.18 

0.52 

1.24 

61.04 


Coast Stations 
















Bombay 

** K* •• •• 

> • 

o§ 

0.14 

0.08 

0.06 

olo3 

0.65 

19.06 

24.27 

13.39 

10.39 

2.54 

0.53 

0.08 

71.21 

Madras 

• « *• •* *• 

• P 

^ o 

1.41 

0.41 

0.29 

0.61 

1.03 

1.86 

3.60 

4.58 

4.68 

12.04 1 

13.96 

6.45 

49,92 

Stations on the Plains 


X) ” 














Allahabad 

** w m * * * * 

t * 

1 ■** M 

0.85 

0.63 

0.66 

0.17 

0.63 

6.04 

12.56 

10.03 

8.36 

2.34 

0.31 

0.34 

41.82 

Calcutta 

tP * P *• Ihp 

* * 

Sg 

0.37 

1.17 

1.36 

1 .75 

6.49 

11.69 

12.81 

12.92 

9.95 

4.48 

O.Sl 

0.18 

62.98 

Kanpur 

PP •* *• «t 

• * 

dS. 

0.56 

0.66 

0.29 

0.22 

0.32 

3.19 

10.75 

11.20 

0.79 

1.30 

0.86 

0.28 

35.91 

Cuttack 

*• «e *• «« 

* -i 

.2 S 

0.32 

0-78 

1.04 

1.07 

3.57 

9.96 

12.89 

13, 40 

9.76 

5.34 

1.62 

0.23 

60.97 

New Delhi 

• • p* ** 

p p 

^ a> 
aS ^ 

0.99 

0.83 

0.51 

0,33 

0.52 

3.03 

7.03 

7.23 

4.84 

0.40 

0,10 

0.43 

20.24 

Lucknow 

•• •• 

• p 

> 

0.76 

0.72 

0.34 

0.25 

0.77 

4.46 

12.00 

11.60 

7.40 

1.28 

0.22 

0.32 

40.02 

Patna 

• • ** pp •* 

• * 

w 

”3 

0.69 

0.74 

0.42 

0.27 

1.40 1 

7.14 

11.68 

18.09 

8-80 

2.30 

0.34 

0.22 

46.69 


Plateau Stations 


tH 

o 














Dehra Dun 

• • Pb 

« t 


2.32 

2.47 

1.26 

0.66 

1.45 

S • a JS 

26.30 

28-79 

10.62 

1.20 

0.35 

1.02 

85.04 

Nagpur 

«P •* P* •• 

« 4 


0.37 

0.65 

0.60 

0.60 

0.76 

8.82 

14.60 

11.42 

8.01 

2.17 

0.77 

0.47 

49.24 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE CONTAINS INFORM 


ATION ABOUT RAINFALL DURING THE PERIOD JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 1950. 



SUB-DIVISION. 




1. Bay Islands 

2. Assam (inthidiuu Manipur and Tripura) .. 

3. West Bengal . 

3(a). Sub-Himalayan West Bengal .. 

S(i>). Gangetic West Bengal .. 

4. Orissa 

5. Chota Nagpur . 

* 

6. Bihar .. 

7. Uttar Pradesh, East 

8. Do. do. West 
0. Punjab (I) (including PEP5U and Delhi) 

10. Rajasthan, W'est. 

11 . Do. East (including Ajmer) 

1 

12. Madhya Bliarat (including Bhopal) 

13. Vindya Pradesh 

14. Madhya Pradesh, East 

15. Do. do. W*est 

16. Gujarat .. .. ’ .. 

17. Saurashtra and Kutch 

18. Konkan 

19. Deccan (Desli) 

20. Hyderabad, North .. 

21. Do. South. 

22. Coastal Andhradesa . 

23. Rayalaseema 

24. Tamiluad 

25. 3Ialabar and South Kanara 

26. Mysore 

27. Travancore-Cochin .. 

Mean of India excluding Kashmir, and Bay Islands 


• * 


*■ * 


* * 


* > 

i 


m • 




* * 


* * 


Rainfall, 

Period, June to September 1950. 


i 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure i 
from 
Normal. 

Percentage 

Departure 

from 

Normal. 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

Gl'O 

70-9 

— 9-3 

— 13 

61-5 

61-7 

— 0-2 

— 3 

59 ■ 0 

55-9 

+ 4-0 

+ 7 

82-4 

88-0 

+ 3-8 

+ 4 

47-4 

43-0 

-f. 4-4 

+ 10 

43'1 • 

43-4 j 

— 0-3 

— 1 

49*1 

43-0 

+ 6-1 

+ 14 

41-9 

41-9 

0 

"0 

33-1 

37-0 

— 4*5 

— 12 

37-2 

35-3 

-P 1-9 

4- 5 

20 ■ 6 

20*5 

+ 6-1 

30 

13-4 

9-5 

-P 3-9 * 

*4^ 41 

31-S 

24-6 

"t" f • 2 

4- 29 

32-0 

38*1 

— 5-9 

— 15 

39-2 

41-7 

— 2-5 ' 

— 6 

36-9 

47 • 5 

— 10-6 

_ 9*7 

34*7 

39-2 

— 4 * r> 

— 11 

40*3 

29-8 

10*5 

4- 35 

1 

4—■ te' ^ 

17-5 

+ 4-6 

4- 2 6 

1 

103-4 

93-7 

4- 9-7 

4- 10 

22 * 5 

20-6 

+ 1*9 

i + ^ 

25-1 

28-1 

— 3-0 

— 11 

27-0 

23-3 

-f 3-7 

' 4- 16 

18-S 

19-8 

— 1-0 

— 5 

14*6 

1.5 - 3 

— 0-7 

: — 5 

11-0 

11-4 

’ — 0*4 

— 4 

117-1 

100-3 

-f 16-8 

4- 17 

22-8 

22-9 

— 0-1 

0 

63 ■ 6 

r>i • 8 

-p 11-8 

4- 23 

33-5 

32-9 

-f 0-6 

4- 2 


MoriJiOon Summary : The^ monsoon 

arrived earlier than usual along the W’est Coast, 
but unusuallv delayed in its cffectiitc extension 
into the interior of the country during June. 
The Bay of Bengal branch after advancing into 
north-east India remained active till the end of 
the month. Early in July there was a general 
strengthening of the monsoon, being vigorous 
over Saurashtra and Kutch. After a spell of 


dry weather from the end of July to the 3rd 
week of August and a break in August, the 
monsoon revived in full strength and continued 
till the end of the season. Vigorous monsoon 
conditions prevailed in west Madhya Pradesh 
in and near north Gujarat and in the Punjab (I) 
in September. The monsoon began to withdraw 
from north-west India after September 20 and 
had completely withdrawn by October 2. The 


rainfall as a whole was in slieht excess in Chota 
Naspur, the Punjab (I). Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Saiirashtra and Kutch. south Hyderabad, Mala¬ 
bar, South Kanara and Travancore-Cochin, and 
in sliglit deficit in the Bay Islands, east Uttar 
Priidesh. Madhya Bharat. Madhya Pradesh and 
north Hvderabad, being normal over the.rest of 
the country. Taking the average over the plains 
of India, the rainfall was 2 per cent, in excess. 
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II 


EARTHQUAKES 


T he sub-continent is divided geologically 
and therefore physiographically into three 
distinct and w’ell-defiiied units. Thenorth- 
ernraost unit consisting of sedimentary and 
crystalline rocks comprises the great mountain 
pnges of the Himalayas tliat ^vere upraised 
In (omparatively recent times, geologically 
spc&king, Rod Rre b6li6vcd to b6 still undcrfifoin^ 
elevation. They constitute tlie siih-eoutinent’a 
most unstable region and are therefore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
south running mountains of Hurma are com¬ 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and^ Nicobar Islands being their south¬ 
ern continuation, and Hurnia likewise nays the 
same penalty for their instability. 

The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland—the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin, now filled with 
alluyium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun¬ 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it also makes its own independent contribu¬ 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from the 
Bihar earthquake of January 1934. 

The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
senstitutes a stable landmass—a Horst—as the 
geologists call it—and is the third and most stable 
region m the sub-continent, being comparatively 
free from any severe earthquakes. Only one 
earthquake which did any considerable damage 
has been recorded from this region (April 1843)., 
From the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth's 
crust, though there is no direct evidence of this. 

These thpe units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensit.v of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south, They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
03 the one prepared by Dr. W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

CAUSES 

It will be unnecessary to go into the origin, 
of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks oh the main causes of these phenomena 
will be illttiuinatiDg. While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth's crust or 
*' faults V as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes. > ' 

A number of important faults run close to 
the southern edge of the Himalayas and the 
Himalayan foot is therefore a very unstable 
region. The most important of these is known 
as the Main Boundary Fault. A similar fault 
runs along the foot of the Shan Plateau in Burma i 
while tlie Kyaukkj^an fault runs nortli and south 
in the Northern Shan States, and lias probably 
given rise to eartliquakes. 

It may, however, be pointed out that 
it is only such 'faults' as are still active that 
give rise to earthquakes. Thus the faults in 
tile Peninsular area appear to be now inert and 
tlierefore few earthquakes occur there. However 
some of these faults were probably active in 
remote geological times. Although the im¬ 
mediate cause of the sliocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra,, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move¬ 
ments occur. The same result La achieved by the 
elipidng of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas 
or their m lift owing to tectonic forces (Tiangoon| 
Dec, 1027), The regions where mountain ranges 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 


naturally areas of pent-up strains seeking relief 
j and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges. 

! ASSAM EARTHQUAKE 

' Turning to tlie year under review, 1950, we 
find that a severe eartiiquake occurred at 19 h. 
39 m. 23_s. I.8.T. (14 h. 09 m. 23 s, O.M.T.) on 
August 15, in Assam. The seismological labora¬ 
tory at Poona located the epicentre at Lat. 29“ N 
and Long, 97“ E. Prom the extent of landslips 
it caused, it is presumed tliat the region extended 
furtlier W.S.W. towards Abor Hills. 

The main shock lasted for a period ranging 
from 4 to 8 minutes witliin tlie severely affected 
area. This was followed by a large number of 
aftershocks, those of August 16 to August 18, 
of September 13 and September 30, and of Octo¬ 
ber 4 being fairly strong and recorded over wide 
areas. It is also presumed that the main shock 
created some dislocations along certain minor 
faults away from the epicentral zone and thus 
caused local earthquakes of minor intensity, 
in certain otlier areas the damage was found to 
be more severe in abandoned river beds, which 
are abundant in Assam and had often become 
populated. 

Immediately after the earthquake several 
tributaries of the Bralimaputra were blocked by 
landslips, causing widespread floods. The most 
seriously^ affected river in tliis respect was the 
Subansiri. Landslips ivere widespread and a 
large area of the hill faces was rendered bare. 
Great damage was caused to railways, roads, 
bridges and brick buildings. Considering the 
severity of the earthquake, however, the loss 
of human life was comparatively small. 

It is not possible to assess the total damage 
with any degree of accuracy but tlie following 
figures Iiave been most often quoted : 

extent—15,200 sq, miles. 

number of persons affected—4,62,000. 

loss of life—1,000. 

dwelling houses damaged—100.000. 

tea gardens damaged—6. 

total estimated loss—rupees one crore. 

The earthquake was regarded as one of the 
five worst in history with repercussions spreading 
over besides nortli and east Assam, south-east 
Tibet, nortli Burma and soutli-wesb China. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

\ cry little is known of the Indian earthquakes 
preyiuus to tlie year 892 A.D, and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldham ha? recorded the differ¬ 
ent sources of information of tlie earlier Iiidiao 
earthquakes in his catalogue. Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 
892 A.D. occur are the Tdrikhul Khulafd (History 
01 the Calltihs). the Alhimll-fi-J Tdrikh by 
Ibnulathfr—a historical work of the Arabians, 
tlie Mir^dt^ul-Alam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the Iloyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Bjiddoni (Bibliotheca Indicia), Biiber’s memoirs, 
Klidfi Ivh^n's MvntakhubuUahdby etc. 

Much iiifonnation is also gleaned from the 
Journals of tlie Royal Asiatic Society of liengjil 
the Philosophital TranscKliomt etc. Accounts i 
of the later earthquakes appear in detail In the 
records and memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, fronfVhich much of the information aiven 
here is drawn. 


A chronological occurrence of the more 
important earthquakes may now be given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 
893 A.D. or early in 894 A.D., wlien Daibul or 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the TdfikhuL Khvlaid (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkumikfi-l TdHkh. 

Tlie earthquake of July 6, 1505 affected 
Afghanistan and the northern part of the sub- 
Lontineiit, It is recorded that great fissures 
appeared in many paits and there were exten-. 
s.ve landslips causing much damage and loss 
of life. In one day as many as 33 shocks 
were felt and continued for a whole month. 

The State of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanjung hurricane resulted in the de¬ 
struction of several vessels. Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on February 7, 1663. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period of 32 days during the year 1668. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
j affected t.^e sub-coiituient occurred in May 1668, 
between the dates 2nd—11th. Its effect 
was so serious that Samdji or Sam^iw^ni—a 
I town of 80,000 Inhabitants sank into the 
ground. 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence for about 50 
! years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 ^fuliaram of Aurangzeb’s 
12 th year’ {Mir-al-ul-'Alam, an unpublished 
work of Bakhtiwar Khan) tliat is, the 4tli of June 
1669. This eartiiquake was accoiiipiinied by a 
big shower of meteors, wliicli, it is reported, fell 
into a lake and caused its waters to 
overflow. 

Kashmir was affected by shocks on June 22, 
1669 but not much damage appears to have been 
done. 

Delhi Earthquakes.—A severe earthquake 
shook Delhi on Friday, July 17, 172(), at 
about midday and was accompanied by 
considerable damage to the fortress, FatehpuV 
Mosque and other property, as well as loss of 
life. It is reported that comparatively severe 
shocks continued for more tlian a month, so 
much so that the population of Delhi had to 
sleep out of doors during this period. 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri¬ 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737, It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying in the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple* of a church ?;ink 
completely Into the ground, and 300.000 people 
lost their lives. It Is further reported that 60 ton 
Imifiues were blown two leagues up the 
river. 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan const were 
affected on A|»ril 2, 1762. In fact it la 

reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea Is due to this earthquake, 
but that Is an obvious exoggerntion, tliougb 
partial elevation of the coasGil strip probably 
occurred. It Is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rocks forty feet nbove gioiind 
level. 
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Several shocks of varying intensity occurred In 
different parts of tho sub-continent—Calcutta, 
Kashmir, Ongole and the upper reaches of the 
Ganges between July 13, 1762 and ^lay 22, 
1803, blit they were not of much Importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on Sept. I, 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Dellii. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
Into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of t.lie famous Qutab Minar fell a.s ■ 
a result of it, though it is also stated that the 
IMinar was struck by lightning. 

The earthquake of June 16, 1819^ was one 
of the worst earthquakes experienced in tlie sub¬ 
continent. Its effect was the severest in Kutch, 
the chief town of which—Bhuj—was completely 
ruined and 2,000 persons perished. Ahmedabad, 
Broach, Surat and Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Kutch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was sub¬ 
merged as a result of tidal waves, A tract .51 
miles wide was raised in front of a branch of tlie 
Indus and the river had to cut a fresh channel 
across it. This ridge is known to the local 
inhahitants as Allah Band, or God s 
Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor ones ^ 
occurred on October 29, 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmandu and 
Fatan, in Nepal. 

Sometime in September 1827 the fort 
of Kolitaran, near Lahore, was destroyed 
and about 1,000 persons lost their lives. 
It Is stated that a hill falling into the river Bavi 
resulted In extensive Qoods. 

There Ls record of at least 80 earthquakes 
affecting the sub-continent between June 
6 , 1S28 and the year 1839, but of these only two 
are worth mentioning, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on June 6, 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the easteim 
and central region in the north. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives, and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day. 

The earthquake of August 20, 1833 was felt 
in Khatmandu (Nepal) and north Bihar. In 
Khatmandu alone 100 houses were levelled to 
the ground and a similar fate overtook other 
places. There was continuous agitation for 
full 24 hours. 

The earthquake of February 19, 1842 lasted 
for about three minutes In Kabul and affected 
Peshawar, Jallalabad, etc. It was very destruc¬ 
tive at Peshawar aud one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 
216,000 square miles. The epiceutral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Two earthquakes which affected the Deccan 
in March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landm^, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity. 
Sholapur, Maktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable dc^mage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary, 

An earthquake occurred on January 10, 
1869 in Assam (Cachar). The total area where 
shocks were felt extended 250,000 square 
miles. 

A severe earthquake occurred In the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of December 31, 1881, 
The radius of the area affect.ed was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 


square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya. Hazaribagh, Agra, Ootacamund and 
Kozhikode (Calicut). Tiie uortliernmost point 
aff ected was near Monghyr. 

The earthquake of May 30, 1885 although 
comparatively tnild, resulted In heavy loss of 
life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir. The epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300-450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

The epicentre of the earthquake of July 14, 
1885 was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout lilast and West Bengal, 
but extended also into Chota Nagpur, Bihar^, 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Assam. The area affected 
was approximately 230,400 square miles. 

Assam Earthquakes, —One jf the worst earth¬ 
quakes w’liich has afiTected Assam and probably 
one of tlie greatest within historic times 
occurred on June 12, 1897. Stone buildings m 
Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhati, Nowgong and 
Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed every¬ 
where and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth¬ 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a " mov^ 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust-planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 20() miles and 
a inaslniiiiQ width of al)Out 50 inil63/^ Thifl 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set u.p in the interior of the 
earth. 


.alluvium. It Is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 2-15 p.m.), for had it 
occurred at night It would have been one of the 
worst of such disasters ever experienced by 
mankind. 

The last but one severe earthquake to be 
experienced in the Kepublic occurred In the 
Hindu Kush on November 14, 1937, and was 
felt throughout the North-West Frontier 
I Province, Kashmir, as well as largely over 
the two Punjabs, Uttar Pradesh, northern Sind 
and Baluchistan. Severe shocks were felt at 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar. Kangra. Chitral 
and Drosh, and considerable damage was done. 
No loss of life was reported. 

Although minor earthquakes have been 
reported from different parts of the 
sub-continent later than November 1937, 
none of these has caused damage or 
loss of life. Details of some of these are 
given below; 

On May 3, 1938 two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m. The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life. 

Mention must also be made of the earthquake 
of November 21,1939, which was felt at Jammu, 
Mianwali, Dehra Ismail Khan, Peshawar, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Srinagar, Dalhousie, Kabul, Gili^t, Skwdu, 
etc. Its epicentre was in the Hindu Kush 
range being situated at 36® N. 75.5® E. Its 
focal depth was 200 kms. 


The district of Kangra In tlie Punjab suffered 
heavily on April 4, 1905, more particularly 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleep. There was heavy 
loss of life—20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,626,000 square miles. 
Kangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas. 

A violent shock was felt on July 8, 1918 
which affected East Bengal, Assam, Burma, and 
the north-west as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt in Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea estates were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800.000 square miles. This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the 
ground. 

Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake 
on July 3, 1930, after about 12 years of com¬ 
parative quiescence. The total area affected was 
about 350,000 square miles. The town of 
Dhubri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred. This was 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
were built of ‘flexible superstructure supporting 
light, often galvanised iron roofs’ and at that 
time of the year many persons were not sleeping 
in their houses. The earthquake was prob¬ 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

The earthquake of .January 15, 1934, the 

north Bihar earthquake, is still fresh in our 
minds. 'It was one of the most violent 
earthquakes that have affected the sub¬ 
continent. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro¬ 
perty was damaged. Sitamarhi, Madhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc,, and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
bom 'near Motiharl through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over Tjdi^ich it was 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles. The earth¬ 
quake is attributed to faults underlying the 


The intensity of this earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gil git was VII on the Mercali scale. At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at intervals of 10 
seconds each. Cracks developed in the walls of 
the Observatory and other buildings in the city. 
At Gllgit, which suffered three shocks at intervals 
of two seconds each, boulders slipped down from 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 
over the valley. 


During 1940 earthquake shocks were felt at 
GulmaTg in Kashmir, at Barnaer (Raiasthan) and 
at Bhuj and Radhanpur In western 

India. 


At Gulmarg two shocks of moderate intensity 
were felt on August 3, at 14-45 (I.S.T.) and 
cracked walls oi kutcha houses. Shocks of 
derate intensity Were also felt on August 8, ana 
September 21, 1940, but apart from cracks in 
hUcha houses no damage was done. Barmer 
and Bhuj experienced a alight shock on 
October 31, while Bhuj had another shock on 
November 13, 1940. 

There was no loss of life or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes. 


An earthquake of moderate intensity took 
lace on January 21, 1941 at 
r S T ) with its epicentre to the north oi Assam, 
'he shocks lasted for about one minute 


Another earthquake occurred^ on June 26, 
i 17-27 hours (I.S.T.) 

hose epicentre lay in the neighbourhood of 
icobar Islands, was of very great intensity 
ad was felt in iladras, Cliittagong, Chandwadi, 
olombo. etc. Extensive damftge to buildings 
;rurred in Port Blair, where four persons w^e 
illed and four seriously injured. The duration 
the shock was less than half a 




On June 30, at 23-58 hours (I.S.T.) 
shock of moderate intensity was felt at Port 
Blair with its epicentre in the neighbourhood of 
North Andamans. 


Three earthquakes of slight to moderate 
intensity were recorded during the year 194^. 
An earthquake of slight intensity with its 

(?pic6Dtre ID, Assam was felt at lo-lrf 
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hours (I.S.T.) on February 22 in oarts 

® r Bengal and Assam, ^"o 

loss^of life or damage was reported. On 
Mwch a quake of moderate intensity was 
git at <-38 hours at Lahore and Rawalpindi in 
Pakistan and at Simla in India, The epicentre 

was in the Hindu Kush Mountains. A third 
earthquake of slight intensity was felt in parts 

?/<! ?■ >'“ “ti -2--’ hOXfS 

rlish ' I*'’ Hindi: 

property™ " damage to 


MAP SHOWING THE EARTHQUAKE ZONES OF INDIA 

By M. R. SAHNI, 

Geological Survey of India. (After W. D. West.) 
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slight intensity were felt at 
Snna^jar m Kashmir A at Drosh in Chitral on 
February 6 , 1943, at intervals of 30 seionds 

r\ earthquake of slight 

" ®r 1 /® ^ Assam. Slight 

P J® ^ area—Rawalpindi, 
Muzaffarabad, D. I. Khan in Pakistan and 
Gaidiati, Gulmarg and Srinagar in India on 
September 9, 1943, at 10-36 (T.S.T.). The 1 

was near the Hindu 

dMoimtams. An earthquake of great 

intensity with epicentre in As?am was felt in 

23 2 ^ Bengal, on October 

at n shocks were felt 

(1ST)* November 27 at 15.15 

Although a large number of earthquakes have 

exception of 

^Str comparatively small inten- 

fiif' «« ^ higher intensity and was 

felt on December 25, 1944, at Silchar 
Sh^ong and Calcutta, at .about 9-25 p.m.l 

Silchar shocks were felt over 

a period of three minutes and several 
houses suflfered damage. No damage was 

Calcutta Shillong or 

fou earthquake of slight intensity was 

P.m. on February is! 
1944. Though the shocks felt were fairly 

ocemed^ ^ property or loss of life 

earthquake of great 

was felt in the Ceylon region at 22-58 (I.S.T.) 

moderate intensity with 
epicentre near the Andaman Islands was 
recorded on September 27, 1944. During 1944 

Ma-K?S?^® different plrts of 

^^^shmir, Bihar, Assam—but none of 
them was of much importance, 

J?”“ary 1945 and March 1945 the 

of small intensity and 
occurred in Nepal and Assam. ^ 

Diping 1946 also numerous earthonakp 

Re°nublic^Jf various parts in the 

£SL Pi ® none of these appear to 

serious damage or loss oHife. In 
ftf riffyw A®^ varying intensity were recorded 
fn ? ® K (March 7,1946), at Srinagar 

S ^rf at Jabalpur 

^ J^fadhya Pradesh (January 19, 1946) at 

^ejiraJDun in Uttar Pradesh (September 4 1946) 
and at Faridpur (September 12 , 1946) where the 
hitherto calm water of the river was Sted 
and rose to a height of 2 feet, the phenomenon 
being observable for 15 seconds. 

earthquakes involving serious 
®^ property occurred in the Indian 
during 1947 though shocks of varying 
^'®^® *‘®oorded at Calcutta and other, 
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M A-TOII iirovisioniil flyiiros about poiuilatlou 
obtaiui^d from tlic ct’ii>u> r arrit'tl out m l‘< * 
bruarv 1951 \vere plac d Parluimeiit 

bv tlie Hoino Minister Mr. C. Rajagopalarlian on 
April U, 1051. 

Accorditii: to these flaures the total population 
of India (exclusive of the ^jtate of Jainnin and 
Kashmir and the tribal areas of ^ 

350,891.(1-21 ; males 183,384,80< ; and lemaks 
173.500,817. The population of .[amidvi and 

Kashmir is estimated at 4-3. 

March 1. 1050) and that of the tribal area, of 
Assam 0-50 millions. The population of India 
iuehuUng these two figures is thus 3bl • 8- millions. 

The total number of displaced 
7 470 073 The increase in poimlatioii dunn,, 
the period 1041-1051 is 42-06 millions that is to 
sav 13 ■ 4 per cent, 

The area of the country is 1,138.814 sq. miles, 
Of Jammu and Kashmir 82,250 .scp miles. 

These figures are, of eoiirse, subject to correc¬ 
tion in the light of detailed scrutiny 
records. It is not, however, anticipated that 
am- material variations will be found necessary. 
Detailed tables of population are given 
I'inal and complete results will be published 

iiTt 1 ^ 

A comparative study of the PoPJ'Jation of the 
count rv with tlie rest of the world shons tliat 
India’s population is 15 1 per cent, of the world 
population. India is sec6nd only to China whose 
population is 10-4 per cent. But while the laivl 
arTin (mlm is only l,2-21,oni) aq. mik's tl.nt of 
China is more Ilian tliree times .as mi'f*'- ' 

total world population is estimated to lie 

2,386-81 millions. 

iTttar Pradesh with 63 ^TUhVm 

largest riopulation. Next come 
Urmihav and M'est Bengal in that order. The 
Andaman and Xicobar Islands are at the bottom 
M’ith a poi*ulation of 30,9b3. ^ ... 

The population of the four biggest cities in 

India are as follows;— 

Calcutta (ity—2.o49,7fi0 _ 

[Greater Calcutta—4,oo0,ll( J 
Bombay—2,840,011 
Delhi—1,743,892 
5Iadras-1,429,985 

Special attention may be drami to some of the 
more outstanding features of the ceasus recojfk • 
There are more men than women in India 
today. This masculine predominance is eyident 
to a greater extent in the Korth than in the 


POPULATION 

Iiellii rt rorded tlie biggest inorea-^e in popula¬ 
tion, on per cent; Coorg is next with So-5 per 
cent. Punjab is least ivith n*4 per cent, thongh 
it must be remembered that this State today i.s 
less than half its orisinal size in undivided India. 
The increase in West Bengal is recorded as 
13 • 5 ]»er cent whicli again on account of partition 
contains more jicople in a smaller are.a. J he 
oulv area wliieh registers a decrease is the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands where the P'^Ptd;^* 
tion has fallen from 33,768 in 4041 to 30,963 in 
1951, a drop of S i per cent. 

The birth-rate for 1949 U 26-7 per mille, and 
the death-rate 10 per mille. 

CENSUS OPERATIONS 

A few iiarticulars about the census itself may 
bc useful. For the first time tlie census em¬ 
braced the whole of India including the former 
Indian States, but excluding Jainmu and 
Kashmir and the tribal art*as oi Assam. 
Jammu and Kashmir ivas omitted because ot 
siiccial conditions and the tribal areas of Assam 
because they had never been eniunerated before. 


The only exceptions are ^Madras. Travancore- 
Cochin, Orissa, Kutch and Manipur. 

According to the 1951 census flS!dr<^s. the male 
population in Madras is about 28,400,000 com¬ 
pared witli about 28 , 500,000 females. In 
Travancore-Cochin there are 1,00 < *5 

every 1,000 men, while in Orissa, ^tdeh and 
Slanipur, the female population exceeds the male 
resnectivelv by 2*3, 7-7 and 3-4 per cent. ^ 
Physiologists believe that the predominance 
of the male population over the females is a trait 
peculiar to India, for mother nature has a\t\ays 

been partial to the female. 

A number of sociological reasons is adduced 
to account for the increased male population in 
India, and all of them centre on religion and 
superstition. For instance, sub-conscioiis 
neglect of the female child—or a conscious pre¬ 
ference for the male—is given as one of the 
reasons. An average Indian fai^y always 
Drefers lUJilc child to a fcinalc chucl, 

^ Another theory advanced is heavy maternal 
mortalitV which is a direct coiiscqueneo of <^h^d 

marriage or of the young age of . 

Another interesting feature revealed b> the 
census figures is that the percentage of mcreasc 
L the total population in 1951-13*4 fs against 
14 *3 registered in the 1941 cen 5 iis--is said to b(3 
a little less than the normal demographical 

^^The smaller percentage of the increase is 
attributed partly to proh^ition of ^ 

marriage and partly to the purdah system m 

certain communities. 


The reusu.s began on February 0, 1951 and 
ended at sunrise on March 1, 1951. Persons who 
do not normally reside in houses sucli as mem¬ 
bers of wandering tribes, tramps, sadlius were 
eiiunicrated wherever tliey were fouud during 
the night before March. 

The operations were one of the biggest as well 
as the cheapest. About 600.000 enumerators 
took part and visited about 64 million houses. 
Except for the census superintendents and the 
staff engaged on tabulation everyone else was 
an houorarv worker. These lionorary workers 
included Government employees, employees of 
local bodies, teachers and boy scouts, fliere 
are about 55 tabulation ollices and about la.OOO 
sorters and supervisors working for about a year 
or more until all the tables are complete. I he 
operations which generally cost about a crore of 
rupees were expected to cost only about lO 
lakhs, that is to say, about Bs. 43 per thousand of 
the population. 

One vital difference between the 1951 census 
and all previous census is that caste and com- 
numitv distinctions w-ould not figiu'e as before 
except to the extent necessary for the purpose of 
Article 338 of the Constitution which provides 
safeguards to .scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
aiid^Anglo-Indians, and of Article 34o which 
provides for tlie appointment of a Backward 
Classes Commission. The emphasis is laid on the 
economic aspects of the situation, such as the 
principal and subsidiary means of liveliliood of 
the person, whether employer, employee or in¬ 
dependent worker and so on. (A detailed ana- 
Ivsis of tlie questionnaire is given below). All 
this will combine to give a true picture of the 
living conditions of the people. 

The census this year w-ill be important ii\ two 
more respects. First it will form the basis for the 
delimitation of constituencies for the general 
elections at the end of 1951. It wiU also provide 
important data for the National Planning Com¬ 
mission in the preparation of their report. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

AVe mav next pass to a general analysis of the 
questions' that w-ere asked during tlie enumera¬ 
tion. 


of which tlie most important related to displaced 
persons. By this question Government hoped 
to find out how many displaced persons there 
were in the country, wlu.ii they came, which dis¬ 
tricts of Pakistan they came from, where they 
were now living and what they were doing to 
earn their livelihood. 

Two main and two subsidiary questions in 
the census questionnaire related to eco|minic 
status” and “means of livelihood'. These 
questions were: .Are you a self-supporting 
person or a non-earning dependent or an earning 
depeiulent ? If you arc a self-supporting person, 
are you an empioyer or an employee or an in¬ 
dependent worker or none of these ? ^ M hat is 
the occufiation or source of income w’liich forms 
yoiir principal means of livelihood ? Have you a 
secondary means of livelihood ? If so, what is it . 

M'hether one was a self-supporting person or an 
earning or a non-earning dependent would depend 
on whether the cost of one’s maintenance was 
wliolly or jtartly met hy one’s own income. 

The cemuis questionnaire did not contain any 
enquiry aVtoiit either income or cost separatel}. 
W'hat it attempted was to get data on the econo¬ 
mic status of a person. If the total number of 
self-supporting persons was ascertained and the 
number of peojfie who lived on unearned income 
were deducted from it, w-e would get the total of 
the economically active population. The census 
sought to obtain this figure as distinct from the 
figure for the economically passive and serai- 
iictive population. It also sought to determine 
the distribution of the economically active 
population in tlic different divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of the national economy, and also the 
actual number of other people who w-ere depen¬ 
dent on each of those divisions and sub-divisions. 
Vague and general conceptions like “ labour ” or 
“service” were avoided, and specific answers 
were asked for. 

The manner of recording agricultural livelir 
hood, w as different from that of non-agricultuml 
livelihood. Instructions w'crc given to classify 
agriculturists under four heads, viz., (1) persons 
wiio cultivated laud owned by themselves. (2) 
persons who cultivated land owned by another, 
(3) persons w'ho were employed as laboiuers by 
another person vvho cultivated land and (4) 
persons who received rent in cash or kind in . 
respect of land cultivated by another person. 

These are general questions which w-ere asked 
all over the countrv. There were also questions 
confined to particular States. For instance 
questions about unemployment w ere asked m the 
following twelve States ;—IT.P., Bombay, Pun¬ 
jab, Saurashtra, PEPSU, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Delhi Bilaspur, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, and 
Vindhva Pradesh, Questions about previous 
occupatiou were asked in the 2 States of Madhya 
Bharat and Bhopal; about area of land oivned 
and cultivated by each household in Orissa ; 
about cultivation of land for whicli rent is paid 
in West Bengal; about land ow ned and rented 
bv indigenous persons in the 3 States of Assam, 
Trinura and Manipur; about infirmities (inci¬ 
dence of diseases) in the 4 States of Madras, 
Coorg, Itajastliau and Ajmer ; about fertility in 
the 2 States of Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. And 
about the duration of marriage and size of family 
in the State of Travancore-Cochin. 


The census questionnaire covered the^entire 
International list drawn up by United 
experts excepting a single item, namelv, fertuitj 
data. Even this w'ns covered by a local question 
included in the all-India questionnaire m two 
States (Biliar and Aladhya Pradesh) with a total 
population of TO milUoiis. The twelve items of 
the International list, it may be mentioned ap, 
(1) Total Population (2) Sex (3) Age (4) Marital 
Status (5) Place of Birth (6) Cit^enship or 
Nationality (7) Mother tongue (8) Educational 
characteristics (9) Fertility data (10) Economic 
Characteristics (11) Urban and Rural Population 
and (12) Households (including relatiouship to 

Household Head). ' i io 

In addition to the International list ot 12 

topics, the questionnaire asked three questions, 


NATIONAL REGISTER 

Simultancoiislv with the population census a 
census of small scale industries including cottage 
industries also took place. Only such under¬ 
takings as do not use mechanical power and 
employ less than 20 persons or those which use 
power but employ less than 10 fell w'lthin this 
categorv. The information collected mcluaed 
items like the name of the proprietor, natiire of 
the business, number of ow'ners of each estabiisti- 
ment and wlietlier the work is of a perennial or 

seasonal character. . 

The literates and illiterates will be categorized 
as follows: Those unable to read and WTite, 
those able to read but not able to wTito, those 
who can both read and write, and lastly those 
who have passed examinations and hold degrees* 
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An item of some interest is that Sadtius and 
Sanyasis are to be classed under ’ Religious and 
(’haritaidc Service’. People Mitliout any per¬ 
manent residence will ftll under the category of 
vagrants. 

There will in all be five kinds of tables, first 
general population tables, secondly economic 
tables showing among other things the people's 
means of livelihood and grouping them as em¬ 
ployers, employees or independent workers, 
thirdly sample tables showing size of liousehold, 
etc., fourthly social and cultural tables relating 
to language, religion, educational standards, 
scheduled castes and tribes, migrants, displaced 
persons and non-Indian nationals and fifthly 
tables giving summary figures for each district.* 

Of these only the population tables are ready 
and are given below. 


! At a later stage the Census Commission will 
prepare zonal population statistics based on 
people's food habits. There will be sue zones, 
such as rice zone, wheat zone and so on. This 
will be done in order to help the Food Niuistry in. 
accurately assessing wheat, rice and other re¬ 
quirements of people in various areas. 

All useful data collected during the census 
oiierations will be recorded in a national register. 
Relevant parts of this register will be kept in 
every tahsil or sub-division or ward as a per¬ 
manent and confidential record of the inhabi¬ 
tants, It is also proposed to bring out a census 
handbook for every district which the State 
Governments have been requested to publish. 
The State Governments have also been requested 
to include abstracts from these in school text¬ 
books so that students could learn more about 
their region than they do at present. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION, 


Year. 

Population 

(in 

mUlions). 

Increase 

(In 

millions). 

Percentage 

Increase. 

1951 

35G'89 1 

42-OG 


13-4 

1941 .. 

314-83 

39-31 

+ 

14*3 

1931 .. 

275-52 

27-34 

+ 

11-0 

1921 .. 

248-18 

0-87 

_ 

0-3 

1911 

249•05 

13-55 

+ 

5-8 

1901 .. 

235-50' 

* * 


P -P 


During the twenty years (1931-51), the number 
added to the population,was three times as many 
as during the ten years (1921-31) and twice 
as many as during the thirty years (1901-31), 


PRESENT POPULATION 


Part ‘ A ’ States 


Name of 

State, 

Laud 

Area 

'1 

POPULATION 


Females per 
1000 of males. 

l*ercentasc Variation 
Increase (-f ) 
Decrease (—) 

in square 
miles. 


1951, 


1941 







Persons 

Males 

, Females 

Persons 

1941. 

1951. 

1941-51. 

1931-41. 

1921-31. 

Part ‘ A ’ States— 

1. Assam 

54,084 

9,129,442 

4,860,878 

4,259,564 

7,593,037 

889 ' 

875 

-{- 20-2 

+ 19-6 

+ 19-3 

2. Biliar . 

70,368 

40,218,916 

20,172,567 

20,046,349 

36,545.575 

994 

935 

994 

-h 10-1 

+ 12-3 

+ 11-6 

3. Bombay .. 

115,570 

35,943,559 

18,631,883 

17,311,676 

29,506,968 ' 

929 

+ 21-8 

+ 16*0 

+ 13-2 

4. Madhya Pradesh.. 

130,323 

21,327,898 

10,688,811 

10,639,087 

19,631,615 

996 

995 

+ 8-6 

+ 10-3 

+ 12-7 

6. Madras .. 

12/ j768 

56,952,332 

28,413,661 

28,538,671 

49,847.508 

1,010 

1,004 

+ 14-3 

+ 11-6 

+ 10-0 

6. Orissa. 

69,869 

14,644,293 

7,240,008 

7,404,285 

13,767,983 

1,053 

1,023 

+ 6-4 

+ 10-2 

+ 11-9 

/. Punjab. 

37,428 

12,638,611 

6.780,770 

5,857,841 

12,593,628 

853 

863 

0 ■ 4 

*1“ 1 < ‘ 9 

+ 9-9 

8. Uttar Pradesh .. 

112,523 

63,254,118 

33,142,457 ' 

30,111,661 

56,516.622 

907 

909 

+ 11-0 

+ 13-6 ' 

+ 6-7 

9. W^est Bengal 

Total Part ‘ A ’ 

29,476 

24,786,683 

13,319,941 j 

11,466,742 

21,837,295 

845 

861 

-1- 13-5 

+ 23-7 

+ ^ ' 7 

States 

737,409 

278.895,852 

143,259,976 

135,635,876 

247,840,236 

94S 

947 

+ 12-6 

+ 14-0 

+ 10-2 


Part * B * States 


Name of 

State. 

Land 
Area 
in square 
miles. 

POPULATION 

Females per 
1,000 of males. 

1 Percentage Variation 

1 Increase ( + ) 

Decrease (—) 

1951. 

1941. 

1941. 

1951. I 

1941-51. j 

1931-41. 

1921-31. 

Persons 

Males 

Famales 

Persons 

Part ‘ B' States— 

1. Hyderabad 

2. Jammu and : 

Kashmir 

3. Madhya Bharat .. 

4. M5'sore ., 

5. PEPSU .. 

6. Rajasthan 

7. Saurashtra 

8. Travancore-Cochin 
Total Part ‘B’ 

States 

82-,313 

46,710 

29.458 

10,099 

128,424 

21,062 

9,155 

327,221 

18,652,964 

7,941,642 

9,071.678 

3,468,631 

15,297.979 

4,136,005 

9,-265,157 

67,834,056 

9,464,495 

4,128,308 

4,663,858 

1,873,205 

7,966,208 

2,094,968 

4,615,335 

34,806,377 

9,188,469 

3,8*13,334 

4,407,820 

1,595,426 

7,331,771 

2,041,037 

4,049,822 

33,027,679 

16,338,534 

7,151,502 

7,329.14(1 

3,424,060 

13;282.105 

3.430.892 

7.492.893 

58,449,126 

957 

9i2 

948 

834 

905 

965 

1,002 

937 

071 

9^ 

945 

852 

920 

974 

1,007 

949 

+ 14-2 

+ ii-1 

+ 23-8 
+ 1-3 

+ 15-2 
+ 20-5 
+ 23-6 

+ 16-1 

+ 13-2 

+ i3-7 
+ 11-7 
+ 17-5 
+ 18-4 
+ 12-1 
■j- 18-9 

+ 15 -1 

+ 15-3 

+ li-9 
+ 9*7 

+ 8-2 
+ 14-7 
+ 13-3 
-j- 2G * 3 

+ 14-3 


Part ‘C’ States 


Name of 

State. 

Land 
Area 
in square 
miles. 


POPULATION 


Females per 
1,000 of males. 

Percentage Variation 

Increase ( + ) 
Ih'crease (— ) 


1951. 


1941. 

1941. 



1931-41. 

1921-31. 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

1951. 

1941-51. 

Part ' C * States— 

1. Ajmer 

2,425 

692,506 

359,572 j 

332,‘>3 4 

588,960 

903 

926 

+ 17-5 

+ 15-7 

+ 13*3 

2. Bhopal 

6,921 

838,107 

438,778 

399,329 

785,322 

915 

910 
953 I 

+ 6-8 


+ 6-3 

3. Bilaspur 

453 

127,566 

65,332 

62,234 

110,336 

930 

+ 10-4 

+ lo-u 

4. Coorg 

1,593 

2-29,255 

125,333 

11)3,922 

168,726 

826 

829 


+ (i * H 


5. Delhi 

6. Himachal 

574 

1,743,992 

990,443 

753.549 

917,939 

716 

701 

+ 90-0 

+ 43-8 

30'6 

Pradesli 

10.600 

980,437 

516,317 

473,120 

935,359 

891 

016 

-{- 5 • ,s ' 

-I- U-9 
— 2-6 

1 f* 

+ ^ ’ 1 

H- C • 3 

7. Kutch 

8,4(51 

5(57,825 

273,363 

294.462 

500,800 

1,096 

1,077 

+ 13-1 

8. Manipur 

8.620 

Tufl 

284,747 

294,311 1 

512,069 

l,(i'56 

1,034 

+ l:’.l 

1 *1 * 

+ 18-4 

9. Tripura 

4,049 

049,930 

339,962 

309.963 ! 

513,011) 

886 

912 

-i- 26 7 

H' 0 • 7 

-i- 3 1-2 

" 1 1 i ii 

" lit' ^ 

10. Vindiij'a 

Pradesli 

24,600 

68,296 

3,577,431 

1,834,010 

1,742,821 

3,353,019 

062 

950 

j. V 

+ 9-0 

+ 11-0 

Total Part ‘ C ’ 

States .. 

9,995,107 

5,228,157 

4,766,650 

8,385,540 

921 

912 

+ 19-2 

r 1 


i 

I 
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Pari ‘ D ' Territories. 


Name of 
State. 


Part ‘ D * 

Territoiu F S a D 
OTHER Areas, 

1. Andaman and 

( ohar Islands 

2. Sikkim 
Total 


Land 
Aren 
in square 
miles. 


roPVLATION 


Females per 
1,000 of males. 


1051. 


1041, 


Ni* 


ilrand Total 


Persons | Males 


3,143 
2, 1 45 
5.888 


1.138.814 


30,903 

135.046 

166,009 


356,801,624 


19,036 

70,961 

89.997 


183,384,807 


Females 


11.027 

64,685 

:!,012 


Persons 


1941. 


1951. 


173,506,817 


33.768 

121.520 

155,288 


314,830,190 


571 

921 


Percentage Variation 
Increase (+) 
Decrease {—) 


1941-51. 


627 

912 

851 


945 


940 


— 8*3 

11*5 
4- 7'3 


+ 13-4 


1931-41, 


1921-31 


-f 17-2 
+ 10*9 
-+- 16*2 


+ 14*3 


+ 7*4 

34-1 
-+- 24-6 


+ 11-0 



Name of State. 

1951 Census 
Provisional Totals 
of Displaced 
Persons, 

Displaced Persons 
according to 1948 
and 1949 Censuses. 

Part ‘ A ’ States— 

276,824 

114,597 

1. Assam 

78,641 

45,041 

2. Bihar .. * • ^ • 

341,081 

285,161 1 

3. Bombay. ., 

120,886 

91,507 

4. Madhya Pradesh .. • • - * ■ • ■ • ' ’ ‘] 

9,926 

9 9 9* 

5. Madras 

20,926 

999^ 

6. Orissa • * • • • • • * *' .. - • ■ 

2.468,491 

2,465,243 

7. Punjab 

475,822 

412,399 

8. Uttar Pradesh 

2,117,896 

1,094,381 

9. West Bengal . • • • • • • * *' '' " ’' ’ ] 

Total Part ‘ A ’ States . . 

5,910,493 

4,508,329 


Diflference. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


162,227 

33,600 

55,920 

29,379 


+ 3,248 

+ 63,423 

+ 1,023,515 
+ 1,371,312 


Name of State. 

1951 Census 
Provisional Totals 
of Displaced 
Persons. 

Displaced Persons 
according to 1948 
and 1949 Censuses. 

Difference. 

Part ‘ B ’ States— ^ J 

1. Hyderabad .. •• •• •• •* ** * ** *' 

2. Jammu and Kashmir . • • • • • ■ • • ■ * ’ '' 

3. Madhya Bharat .. . • . • • • * *' ' ’ ’ [ 

4. Mysore .. . • • • • * * ’ *' ’' '' ’ ] > ] ^ 

5. PEPSU 

6 . Kajasthan .. .. • • • • * • * ■ ‘ * ’ * ' * 

7 . Saurashtra .. • ■ • > • • •' ‘' ’' * ‘ ” 

8 . Travaucore-Cochin 

TOTAL Part ‘ B ’ States .. 

4,035 

Due to special conditions 
68,457 

7,801 

380,159 
* 312,742 

60,525 

834,163 

* i» • * 

prevailing there, no 
59,333 

325.482 

260,594 

35,891 

681,300 

_ 

• • * • 

Census was carried out. 
+ 9,124 

-J- 54,6 / 7 

+ 52,148 

+ 24,634 

+ 1*40,k3 


Part ‘ C * States 


Name of State. 


Part ‘ C ’ States— 

1. Ajmer 

2. Bhopal .. 

3. BUaspur ., 

4. Coorg 

5. Delhi 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7. Kutch 

8 . Manipur .. 

9. Tripura .. 

10. Vindhya Pradesh 
TOTAL Part ‘ C ’ States 


1951 Census 
Provisional Totals 
of Displaced 
Persons, 


71,824 

17,933 

187 

11 

509,767 

5,248 

11,991 

1,200 

100,251 

14,626 

733,038 


Displaced Persons 
according to 1948 
and 1949 Censuses. 


Difference, 


92,799 


377,117 

004, 

* * * » 
541 
34,883 
12,945 
523,509 


— 20,975 


t * 9 * 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


132,6.50 

24 


• * » ■ 


650 

65,368 

1,681 

179,407 




Madhya Pradesh, 


























































































































































































POPULATION 




Name of State. 

Pabt ‘ D ’ Territories and other area;?. 

I 

1 . Andaman and Nicobar Islands .. 

2. Sikkim 


Total 


PART * D ' TERRITORY. 

1951 Census 
Provisional Totals 
of Displaced 
Persons. 


1,545 

39 

1,584 


Displaced Persons 
according to 1948 
and 1949 Censuses. 


Difference. 


Grand Total 


7,479,278 


5,713,138 


1,C91,302 


_ . - ~ I -I j 1... in*'.! r'onsiis wliere no special census of 

Note : The total number of displaced persons on March 1951 in those areas covered by th 

Displaced Persons was taken in 1948 or 1949 is 74,838. * 

ECONOMIC SET-UP 


Until the new tables of the 1951 census are 
ready one has still to depend on the findings of 
previous enquiries. It may be stated however 
that whatever changes the latest census may 
reveal will be of a marginal nature : the essential 
picture will be the same as presented below 
which is based on enquiries held before the 1951 
census. 

About 44 per cent, of the population was 
enumerated as workers in the census of 1931. 
Out of this about 67 per cent, was engaged 
in agriculture, 10-2 per cent, in mining and 
industry and the rest, 22-8 per cent, in trade, 
transport, etc. 

Carrying the analysis of industry further, there 
are two types of industry, cottage industry and 
large-scale industry. About 90 per cent, of 
the total industrial population is engaged in 
small scale or cottage industry, and 10 per 
cent, in large-scale industry. The average 
monthly income varies from State to State. 
In Bombay the average income of a textile 
worker today is about Rs. 1,210 a year. 

Turning to agriculture, the amount of land 
available for cultivation is about 360 mins, acres. 
The number of workers in agriculture which com¬ 
prises cultivating owners, tenant cultivators, 
etc., w’as 66i mins, according to the census of 
1931. Thus the amount of land per worker 
works out at acres. 70 per cent, of all 
farms are less than 5 acres each, and a 
good percentage are actually less than one 
acre each. 

The following two tables show the average 
annual earnings of workers* in factoriesf 
in perennial industries. 


PHYSICAL TYPES 

There are six physical types in India. Indian 
manhbod, in fact, varies considera1)ly from place 
to place. No one, for instance, would contuse 
the main types, such as Gurkhas, SiKlis, 
Rajputs, Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take 
long to carry the differentiation much fartlmr. 
The typical inhabitants of India the 
Dravidians—differ altogether from those of 
Northern Asia, and more nearly resemble the 
tribes of Malaya, Sumatra and Madagascar. 
Whatever may be their origin, it is certain 
that they have settled in India for 
countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evol\ ed 
locally. In the north-west they have been 
displaced by successive hordes of invaders, 
including Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and 
Moghals, and in the north-east by Mongmoid 
tribes allied to those of Burma. Between these 
foreign elements and the pure Dravidians is 
a bord6tlaTid \vh6r6 tliG contiguous races have 
intermingled. 

The people of India are generally divided 
into sLx main physical types. There would be 
seven if the Andamanese were included, Out 
this tiuy group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Indo-Aryan type is found in the Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Kashmir, and has as its 
characteristic Inembers the Rajputs, Khattris, 
and Jats. This type approaches most closely 
the traditional Aryan type which colonised the 
sub-continent. The stature is mostly toll; 
complexion fair; eyes dark; hair on face 
plentiful, head long; nose narrow and prominent 
but not specially long.__ 


Industry 


Textiles (All) 

Ootton .. .. . 

J nte ■. .. * 

Engineering 
Minerals and Metals 
Chemicals and Dyes 
Paper and Printing 
Wood, Stone and Glass, 
Skins and Hides 
Ordnance Factories 
flints ■. .. . 

Sliscellaneous .. 

All Industries .. 


1939 

„ 1915 

194611 

1947§ 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

293-5 ! 

613-7 

624-5 

773-7 

320 • 2 
230-8 

723-4 

390-5 

721-8 

425-0 

911-3 
497 - 6 

263-5 

653-1 

696-1 

699*9 

457-2 

601-9 

599 ‘ 8 

890-2 

244-8 

445-2 

492-4 

692 • 4 

332 ■ 7 

568-8 

638-4 

724-8 

194-2 1 

413-6 

434-3 

496-5 

285-8 

536-7 

558-2 

603-9 

361-9 

642-8 

721-2 

704-l 

367-4 

667-0 

858-7 

1,071-2 

281-2 

503-2 

611-8 

663-1 

287-5 

695-8 

619-4 

738-3 


• Ali WU1R.CIO lUUlUUiuy .iin* ---» 

t Factories covered by the Factories Act, 1936. 

^ Figures exclude Punjab and N.W.F.P. . t, ■ v. 

§ Figures relate to Provinces in the Indian Republic excluding East Punjab. 

This table shows the average daily earnings (based on figures for December) of workers 
n Mines: 


Fharia Coalfields. 

Miners 

Loaders 

laniganj Coalfields. 
Miners 
Loaders 

?ench Valley Coalfields. 
Miners 
Loaders 


For fuller details see under ' Labour 


1939 

1945. 

19i6 

1947 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

0 9 9 

12 3 

18 3 

2 5 0 

0 8 9 

110 

17 9 

2 10 

0 9 0 

13 9 

18 0 

2 5 3 

0 7 9 

113 

16 9 

2 4 3 

0 12 0 

14 9 

15 9 

2 4 3 

1 0 7 6 

0 11 0 

0 12 6 

1 15 9 


The Scytho-Dravidian,type comprises the 
Maratha Brahmans, the Kunbis, 5 

of Western India. It is formed probably by a 
mixture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. 
This type is distinguished by a lower stature, 
a greater length of head, a higher nasal index, 
a shorter nose, and a lower orbito-nasal index 
than the Aryan. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to an 
intermixture of varying degree with the Dravi- 
dians. In the higher groups the amount 
of crossing seems to have been slight; 
in the lower Dravidian elements are more 
pronounced. 

The Ary 0-Dr avidian or Hindustani type 
is found in Uttar Pradesh (U-P.) in parts of 
Rajasthan and in Bihar and is represented in its 
upper strata bv the Hindustani Braliman and m 
its lower by the Cliamar. This type is probably 
the result of the intermixture, in varying propor¬ 
tions of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types. T he 
head-form is long with a tendency to medium ; 
the complexion varies from lightish broum to 
black; the nose ranges from medium to broad, 
being always broader than among tlie Indo- 
Aryans; the stature is lower than in the latter 
group and usually below the average according 
to the scale. The higher representatives of this 
type approach the Indo-Aryans while the lower 
members are in many respects not very far 
removed from the Dravidians. The type is es¬ 
sentially a mixed one, yet its characteristics 
are readily definable, and no one would 
take even an upper class Hindustani for a 
pure Indo-Aryan or a Chamar for a genuine 
Dravidian. The distinctive feature of the 
type, the character which gives tlie real clue 
to its origin and stamps the Aryo-Dravidian as 
racially ditferent from the Indo-Aryan is to be 
found m the proportion of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type of 
lower West Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kyastlias and other 
groups is peculiar to this part of India. This 
type is a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid ele- 
' ments, with a strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the 
higher groups. The head is broad; the complex¬ 
ion is dark; hair on face usually plentiful; 
stature medium; nose medium, with a tendency 
to broad. This is one of the most difitinctivo 
types in India, members may be recognised 
at a glance. Within its own habitat the 
type extends to the Himalayas on the north 
and to Assam on the east, and probably 
Includes the bulk of the population of Orissa, 
the western limit coincidiiie approximately 
witli the hilly country of Cliota Nagpur and 
West Bengal. 

TTie Mongoloid typo of tlie Himalayas. 
Nepal and Assam is represented by the Kauots 
of Labul and Kulii; the Lepchas of Darjeeling 
and Sikkim; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal; and the Bodo of Assam. 
Tlie liead is broad; tlie complexion Is dark, 
with a yellow tinge; lialr on face scanty ; 
stature short or below average ; nose fine to 
broad ; face characteristically flat; eyelids often 
oblique. 

The Dravidian type extends from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Gouges and pervades Madras, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh (G.P ), most of 
central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of ^lalabar and uie Saiitals of Chota Nagpur. 
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Probably this was the original typo of the 
population of India, now modified to a 
varying extent by the admixture of Aryan, 
Scythian, and Mongoloid elements. In typical 
specimens of this type tJie stature is short or 
below mean; the complexion very dark, approach* 
ing black; hair plentiful, with an occasional 
tendency to curl; eyes dark ; head long ; nose 
very broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but 
not so as to make the face appear flat. This race, 
the most primitive of the Indian types, occupies 
tile oldest geological formation in India, the 


medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
pl&tcfiii, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to 
Cape Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
pciiiii.sulur area the domain of the Dra\ idiaii Is 
coterminouj* with the Ghats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
iThc bra vidian is a hard labourer and is found 


wherever there is demand for hard manua 
labour whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars,. 
or Ceylon, or doing scavenger's work in the 
streets of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, 
he is recognizable at a glance by his black skin, 
his squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
hia nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated aa Dravidian theso 
typical characteristics tend to thin and 
disappear, but even among them tfacea 
of the original stock survive In varying 
degrees. 


REUGION, COMMUNITY 


The table beloiv shows the distribution of population by community in the Indian Union according to the 1941 census . 


States 


India . * . * - * 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh (C.P. & Berar) 

Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab (E, Punjab) 

Uttar Pradesh tU.P.) 

West Bengal 
Hyderabad 
Jammu and Kashmir 
Madhya Bharat 
Mysore 

Patiala & E. P. States U. 
Rajasthan .. 

Saurashtra .. .. 

Travancore-Cochin 
Vindhya Pradesh 
Ajmer 
Bhopal 
Bilaspur 
Coorg 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 
Kutch 
Manipur 
Tripura 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 


languages 

A note on language will not be out of place 
here. According to a linguistic survey no fewer 
than 250 languages are spoken in India. But 
they all fall into four main groups, the Munda 
languages, the Dravidian languages, the Indo- 
Aryan languages and the Tibeto-Chinese 
languages. 


Total 
Popu- 1 
lation 1 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Bud¬ 
dhists 1 

Sikhs 

Indian 

Chris¬ 

tians 

Parsis 

Anglo- 

Indians 

Jains 

Tribes 

. 1 

(/) 

n. thousam 

is) 








3,18.776 

2,39,381 

42,691 1 


4,112 

5,635 

! 


1,433 

24,754 

7,685 

' 3,262 

1,754 

1 

4 

36 



6 

2,607 

i 36,546 

26,607 

4,719 

1 

1 

13 

25 



5 

5,10o 

29,384 

23;217 

2,463 


9 

371 



455 

2,/12 

19,648 

14,230 

811 


15 

52 



86 

4,440 

49,841 

13,768 

43,247 

10,053 

3,927 

166 

* 

* * 

m * 

2,022 

37 



30 

1 

a62 

3,509 

12;697 

56,346 

‘21,837 

5,516 

46,854 

14,726 

4,427 

8,692 

5,544 

3 

2,336 

233 

15 

116 
163 
60 ' 

m 

Oj 

3 

■ ’ 

S 

1 ^ 

30 

103 

10 

'293 
1,371 1 

16,338 

13;310 

1 2,097 

a 

6 

216 

d 

> 

d 

> 

25 

6i8 

_ orsi 

1,022 

808 

3,074 


66 

3 

d 

d 

1 


7',Ul 

5,462 

475 ' 

t 

5 

8 1 

o 

o 

90 

1,097 

7,329 

6,687 

485 


m m 

90 


iz; 

33 

P-* 

9 

3,424 

13,085 

3,556 

7,493 

3,569 

589 

1,192 

1 9,878 

2,980 
4,439 
3.250 
381 

899 

1,256 

436 

543 

95 

90 


1,308 

79 

♦ * 

m • 

1 

4 

4 

2,370 

1 

G 


i 

1 

i 

313 

125 

i * * 

13 

19 

A 

1,551 

o 

138 

210 

1 91 

71 

785 

597 

110 


• • 




0 

/ L 

110 

108 

1 


* * 

• * 



* « 

m V 

169 

131 

14 


4 ■ 

3 



t * 

1 1 


918 

567 

305 


16 

10 



11 

« « 

1 935 

901 

29 


4 

* • 



t • 

m m 

2 

501 

612 

318 

304 

117 

30 


• . 

• • 

* • 

26 



• t 

153 

34 

513 

348 

124 


• • 

* » 



* « 

1 1 

34 

1 

8 

8 


1 

1 



• « 

X A 


Rest 


755 

16 

11 

157 

13 

52 

3 

273 

8 

111 

7 

41 

3 

16 

15 

5 

1 

2 


8 

1 


8 

4 


The Tibeto-Chinese languages are not import¬ 
ant as they are confined wholly to Himalayan 
hill tribes such as Lepchas. 

Tlie following figures (based on the 1941 
census) are intended to give some idea of the 
distribution in the sub-continent of the various 
languages mentioned above ;— 


The percentage of urban population ranges 
from 3 in Assam to 24.0 in Bombay which is 
the most urbanized of the major States, The 
absolute figures for the major States are given 
in a table further on w'hUe the table showing 
the percentage of urban population is given 
below:— 

INDIAN REPUBLIC 


The Munda languages are spoken by the pr^ 
Dravidian inhabitants of India now confined 
chiefly to the hills and jangles of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

The principal Dravidian languages, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese and Tolu have a 
much wider distribution. Once they were 
spoken over the whole of India. Now they 
are limited to peninsular India. The last-named 
language Tulu is indeed spoken in just one dis¬ 
trict in the whole country, viz., South Canara 
in the Madras State. 

The Indo-Aryan languages were introduced 
by the invaders coming from the north-west. 
But the languages have now spread over the 
whole of the north and have penetrated farther 
south than the Vindhyas. Going east we find 
Pahari, Lahnda, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Hindi, 
Bihari, Oriya and Bengali. Going south 
we find Rajasthani, Gujarati and Marathi. 
Another language w'hich is generally grouped 
with Hindi is Urdu. Urdu was bom in the 
bazaars of the northern parts of the sub¬ 
continent when the Moghul soldiers came into 
touch with the local population. Urdu may be 
called Persian! zed Hindi and is w idely spoken 
by the Muslims in the north and in certain areas 
by the Hindus as well. 


Hindi 



79,000,000 

Bengali 



54,000,000 

Telugu 



26,000,000 

Marathi 



21,000,000 

Tamil 



20,000,000 

Punjabi 



16,000.000 

Rajasthani 



14,000,000 

Kanarese 



12,000,000 

Oriya 



11,000,000 

Gujarati 



11,000,000 

Malayalam 



10,000,000 

Sindhi 



4,000,000 

Assamese 



2,000,000 

Kashmiri 



1,500,000 

Munda languages 


4,000,000 


Literacy according to the 1941 census w'as very 
low, being only about 12 per cent. 

URBAN AND RURAL 

Passing next to the question of the distribu¬ 
tion of population between urban and rural areas 
we find from the 1941 census that the percentage 
of the urban population to the rural is about 15, 
which shows an increa.se of 3 per cent, over tlie 
1931 census due partly to natural increase and 
partly to migration from rural areas. 


Madras 

Percentage- 
of urban 
population. 

.. 15-97 

Bombay 

.. 23-92 

Bengal. West 

.. 21-#6 

Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) 

.. .. 12-46 

Punjab 

.. 15-09 

Bihar 

5*3i 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

.. 11-29 

Assam 

.. .. 3-0 

Orissa 

2*90 

Ajmer 

36-68 

Coorg 

0-06 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands .. 

Bilaspur 

.. 2-6 

Kutch 

.. .. 18-0 

Delhi 

.. 75-78 

Himachal Pradesh 

3-4 

Madhva Bharat .. 

.. 15-33 

PEP3U 

.. 14-57 

Saurashtra., 

.. .. 25■6 

Vindhya Pradesh 

.. .. 6'49 

Bhopal 

.. 17-72 

Hyderabad.. 

.. .. 13-4 

Kashmir .. 

.. 10-3 

Mysore 

18-4 
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India is so often referred to as a land of villages 
that one is apt to overlook the real dimensions of 
the urban population. It Is true that only atinut 
15 per cent, of the population is urban ; but then 
It is a 15 per cent, of S.'iB mins. census) 

which works out to a total of about 53 mins., 
that is to say, 3 mins, more than the population 
of Britain which is always referred to as a 
highly urbanized country. 


INDIAN REPUBLIC 


Year 

Rural 

Urban 

1921 

88-7 

11-3 

1931 

87-9 

12 1 

1941 

86-1 

13-9 


On any showing India is in for urbanization 
on a big scale, which will aifect more 


♦City. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Populn- 
t ion 


1951. 

1941. 

1931. 


Calcutta M'ith 
Howrah 
Bombay 
JIadras 
Hyderabadwith 
Secunderabad 
Delhi 

Ahmedabad 
Bangalore with 
Civil and 
Dlilitary Sta¬ 
tion 

Lucknow 
Amritsar 
Poona 
Kanpur 
Agra 
Nagpur 
Banares 
Allahabad 
Madurai 
Srinagar 
Patna 
Sholapur 
Surat 
Baroda 
Hubli 
Jaipur 
Bareilly 
TinichirapalH.. 
Meerut 
Indore 
Jabalpur 
Ajmer 
Baroda 

jMoradabad , 
Tinnevelly 
with Pa 1am- 
cottah 
Mysore 
Salem 
Lashkar 
Surat 

Jamshedpur 
JuUundur 
Kolar 

Coimbatore . 
Trivandrum 
Aleppey 
Bikaner 
Jodhpur 
Kozhikode 
Vijayaw’ada . 
Ounriir 
Mangalore 
Kakinada 
Bajahmundry 
Vellore 
Vishaka- 
])atnam 
Tanjorc 
Tollygunge . 
Bbatpara 
Garden-Keaeh 
South Suburbs 
(Behnla) 
Koli-Aligarli 
Ludliiana 
Sliahjahunpiir 
Saharanpnr 
Cava 
Jliansi 
Bhavnagar 




2 ,S)fl2,l)P7 

2.840.011 

1,4211,985 

1,085,074 

1,743,892 

788,310 


485.486 


361,954 


266,009 

222,884 

211,413 

129,547 


218.565 


202,312 


194,555 

187.122 

115,930 


158,020 

160,831 

123,829 

117,095 

100,054 

105,300 

106,603 

107,815 

100,787 

150.527 

133.762 

110,194 

102,801 


2,488,083 

1,489,883 

777,481 

739,159 

521,849 

591,267 


406.760 
387,177 
391,010 
258,19 
487,324 
284,149 
301.957 
203,100 
260,630 
239,144 
207,787 
175,706 
212,620 


175,810 
192,688 
159,566 
169,290 
203,695 
178,339 
147,25 
153.301 
142,414 


91.644 

150,540 

129,702 

182,492 

171,443 

148,711 

135,283 

133,859 

130,348 

128,365 

12V,226 

126,842 

126,352 


112,655 

111,630 

110,163 

108,263 

105,223 

103.254 

102.851 


1,388,044 
1,161.383 
647,230 

466,894 
34 1 ,539 
310,000 


306,470 

274.659 

264,840 

198,078 

243,755 

229,764 

215,165 

205,315 

183,914 

182,018 

173,573 

145,432 

144,654 


150,579 

144.031 

142,843 

136,709 

147.100 

124,382 

119,524 

112,860 

110,562 


109,068 

107,142 

102,179 

126,949 

98,936 

83,738 

89,030 

85,103 

95,198 

96,016 

85,927 

94,736 

99,273 


83,878 
68,.580 
83,764 
76,655 
88,005 
93.112 

75,594* 


It is interesting to note how the in ban elemeut 
has gradually risen over a number of years from 
1921. Here Is a short table which makes the 
trend in tlio Indian Republic quite clear. 

* Sec also under States. 


Age-Period 


Male 

Female 

1-4 

• # 

14.7 

15.9 

5-9 


13,2 

12.8 

10-14 


12.0 

11.9 

15-19 


8,9 

9.4 

20-24 . 


9.1 

9.8 

25-29 


8.6 

8.7 

30-34 


7.9 

7.6 

35-39 


6.4 

5.9 

40-44 


5.5 

5.0 

45-J9 


4 2 

3.0 

50-54 


3.3 

3.2 

55-59 


2.3 

2.3 

60-64 


1.8 

1.9 

65 


2.1 1 

2.3 


pronouncecily really large towns than the 
smaller ones. Much of tliis urbanization is 
attended by the usual evils of lack of control, 
squatters* freedom and general squalor. The 
approach to some of the fast growling towns like 
Delhi or Calcutta are hideously defaced by brick¬ 
fields, squatters' camps and general riff-raff. 
The matter of the spreading town cries aloud for 
a plan. 

The rate of growth is much higher in the larger 
units than in the smaller ones. Reasons : Eirst, 
industrialization which has for instance largely 
created Coimbatore as a modern phenomenon. 
The case of Coimbatore is intere.sting as it is 
the first striking instance of a large tomi based 
on electric and not steam power. 

A contributory cause of the growth of large 
towns is the fact that city life has begun to ap¬ 
peal to the middle and lower middle classes in 
India. Accommodation which Is within their 
means and to their taste is now available. There 
are the huge blocks of flats with such amenities 
as electric lights and running w'ater wiiich have 
altered the face of cities like Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. Other city features like trams, buses, 
cinemas also appeal. Education is not only 
better in the tow’ns it is sometimes not available 
in the rural areas. Thus housing, transport, and 
the sheer conveniences of life in the city have led 
to a steady stream of migration into the larger 
towns of India. During the war owing to the 
enormous demand for manual and clerical 
work, the stream of migration became a flood 
which overw’helmed cities like Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi. 

AGE GROUPING 

Though the following analysis is based on the 
1931 census it w’ould be broadly true of the 
present situation as well. 

Another way of grouping the population and 
one which is very important from an economic 
point of view, Is by age. The table below shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 males and females 
of the population of the sub-continent by 10- 
yearly age-groups at the 1931 census. 


Age- 

groups 

1931 

1921 

Males 

Females 

. Males 

Females 

10-20 

2,086 ; 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

20-30 .. 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 ! 

30-40 .. 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,839 

40-50 .. 

968 

891 

1,013 

967 

50-60 .. 

561 

545 

610 

606 

60-70 .. 

70 and 

269 

281 

347 

377 

over .. 

115 

125 

160 

180 

Mean age 

23.2 

22.8 

24.8 

24.7 

If we were interpreting the same figures as a 

ratio we should set out the position as follows: 


The table makes It quite clear that the popu¬ 
lation of tlie sub-continent Is a very young 
population. 


One reason for grouping the Inhabitants of a 
country by age is to show the size of its working 
population, that Is to say, that part of the popu¬ 
lation which Is engaged in producing wealth. 
Other things being equal, the larger the size of the 
working population the bigger the national 
dividend. 

Now if we assume the working age of the 
population in the sub-continent is 15 to 60 
about 44% of the aggregate population could 
be classed as workers. ‘Aggregate* because in 
India or Pakistan women in the lower classes at 
any rate usually join the men-folk In their work 
and so can be classed as workers. In the 
rural areas this practice whereby women join 
the men in their work is probably universal. 
At the 1931 census, for Instance, it was found 
that for every 1,000 men there were as many as 
465 women workers. But the percentage of the 
working population high as it is, is actually less 
than the percentage for England and Wales 
which is 47%. It we take males only the 
disparity Is still higher—67% aa against 63%. 
It becomes higher still, If we extend the working 
age of the English people to 64—68%. Thus in 
the race for production India and Pakistan are 
handicapped as against a European country 
because of the age composition of their 
population. 

The national dividend Is influenced not merely 
by the percentage of the working population but 
also by the working period. Consider the 
following facts, for instance. Out of every 1,000 
males bom in the sub-continent only 541 survive 
to enter the working period. Out of these 541 
again only 14 survive to reach the age of 60, 
So out of a theoretical maximum of 45 years of 
working life a person of 15 In India or Pakistan 
can expect to get only 30, while a European 
can look fbrward to 40 years of working life. 
The whole argument, In short, leads to two 
conclusions; One, the sub-continent has a 
smaller proportion of people in the working age, 
and for every person, reaching the working 
age the working period which is available Is also 
much shorter. 

BIRIH-RATE 

The following discussion is based on reports 
previous to the 1951 census. 

The size of the population depends upon a 
country's birth and death-rates, that is by the 
number of births and of deaths per thousand of 
Its population. The following table shows the 
birth and mortality rates for the sub-continent 
from 1920 to 1946 and for India alone for 1947 
and 1948 : 


Year 

Birth- 

Deatl.- j 

Infant 

rate 

rate 

mortality 

1920 

33 

31 1 

195 

1921 

32 

31 

198 

1922 

32 

24 

175 

1923 

34 

25 

176 

1924 

33 

28 

189 

1925 

32 

24 

174 

1926 

S3 

25 

189 

1927 

33 

23 

167 

1923 

34 

24 

173 

1929 

83 

24 

178 

1930 

33 

25 

189 

1931 

35 

25 

179 

1932 

34 


160 

1933 

86 

23 

171 

1934 

34 

25 

187 

1935 

35 

24 

164 

1936 

36 

23 

162 

1937 

35 

00 

102 

1938 

34 

24 

167 

1939 

34 


ir>o 

1940 

33 

i>0 

160 

1941 

32-1 

21-9 

158 

1942 

29 • .5 

21.4 

103 

1943 

26-1 

2:i • 9 

10.1 

1944 

2,5 • 8 

2 1 • .5 

109 

1945 

28-0 

22 - 1 

i i:.i 

1916 

28-9 

18-7 

130 

194:* 

20 ■ 0 

19-7 

140 

1048* 

2 5-4 

17-1 

U’.o.'i 


• Relates to ludin affiT purtiUou. i 
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INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK I95I 


Let U3 take tlio question of the birth-rate first, j 
The officially recorded birth-rate for 1948 was 
25*4, but this Is known to be an underestimate 
for in a backward country like India about a 
third of the births are likely to go vinregistered, 
60 that wo would not be far wrong if we 
assumed that the actual birth-rate was in the 
neighbourhood of 35 or 36 per thousand. 


Now a birth-rate of 3 ) or 36 is one of the 
highest in the world and about 16 points less than 
the highest possible—62. There are f®''’ 
countries including Palestine whose birth¬ 
rate Is higher but they are all among the 
smaUer countries. The birth-rate of the more 
important countries are far below 35 and In the 
most advanced of them the birth-rate is as low 
as 20 or even 15. If we restate the P®®'" 

tion in absolute numbers, about 1,*-50,000 
babies were born every year from 1920-1940 m 
the sub-continent. Of these only a t^d h\ed 
to be 30, while a fourth died before they were 

one year old. 


then ns it also ends two years below 45 it Is not 
necessary to make any adjustments: the varia¬ 
tions at either end cancel each other. In any 
case, we have no figures except for five year age 
periods on which to base any calculations. 

Incidence of Marriage— A eewnd factor which 
infiuences reproductive capacity is the number 
of women of child-bearing age who are married. 

Here Is a table w'hich gives the proportion of 
wnmrn nef thousand women at the same 


ages : 


Ages 

1931 

per thousand 

1921 

per thousand 

15-20 

818 

771 

20-25 

886 

877 

25-30 

869 

863 

30-35 

824 

797 

35-40 

703 

727 

40*45 * • 

627 

590 

45*50 * * 

473 

627 


That brings us to the last of the elements which 
go to make up reproductive capacity—the rate 
of fertility, fertility rate is dlfierent from birth¬ 
rate. Birth-rate is the number of children born 
per thousand of a people. Fertility rate Is the 
frequency of birth? among the women. The fer¬ 
tility rate only shows how prolific the women 
are. 

The onlv data which we possess (we are w riting 
at a time’when the findings of the 1951 census 
are not vet public) for calculating fertility rate 
for the sub-continent relate to Cochin and Tra- 
vancore but then these data can be taken as 
representative for the sub-continent as a whole. 
The following table gives the fertility rates for 
married w'oinen in Cochin and also for purposes 
of comparison tliose for married women in 
England and Wales :— 


Age period 


Cochin 


England and 
Wales 


15-19 .. 


224 


372 


Reproductive Capacity.— Now the birth-rate of 
a people depends among other things on three 
important factors : the number of women of 
child-bearing age in the community, the number 
of women of child-bearing age who are married, 
and the age at which the women generally 
marrv, for fertility rate is higher in the first 
half of the child-bearing age than in the second 

half. 


Let us consider the position statistically first. 
The following table gives the pioportion of 
women in each group per 10,000 women accord¬ 
ing to the 1931 census : 


Ages 

1931 

per 10,000 

1 

per 10,000 

6*9 * • 

1,280 

1,494 

10-14 .. 

1.124 

1,081 

15-19 ., 

938 

815 

20-24 .. 

985 

881 

25-29 .. 

868 

885 

30-34 .. 

756 

833 

85-39 .. 

695 

565 

40-44 .. 

605 

621 

45^9 , * 

389 

346 


If we assume that the reproductive period of 
women in the sub-continent ranges from 15 to 
45 we find that for every 10,000 w^omen there 
are about 5,036 women of child-bearing age, 
46.47%. Converting this into absolute numbers 
we find there were about 75.4 mins, women 
in the sub-continent in 1931 in the age-group 
15-45 compared with 79.9 mins. men. Women 
fell short of men by about 4*5 mins. 

In a number of European countries, on the 
other band, England for instance, women are 
always in excess of men. In this particular 
age-group in England the excess of women 
over men is about 1.7 mins. At first sight 
therefore the sex ratio In the sub-continent, 
would appear to be unfavourable from the 
reproduction point of view. But actually 
the sex ratio has not affected reproductive 
capacity because the men in the sub-continent 
were (and still) In the habit of finding their 
wives from a much wider age-group than else- 
wiiere and were not averse to marrying much 
below their age. 


In 1931, that is to say, about 49.3% of women 
were recorded as married. The corresponding I 
figure for England and Wales was 41.3. The 
reason for the disparity between the figures for 
the sub-continent and those for England is that 
there are more men than women in the sub- 
contiuent, and marriages are mostly arranged 
by parents so that it is rarely that a marriag^ble 
girl goes unmarried. Also In the sub-continent 
people marry very young. The following table 
gives the number of unmarried women for 
every 1,000 w-omen in the different age-groups : 


Age 

U nmarried 
per 1000 

0“4 ,. * * * • 

1 969 

5—9 *• * * * • 

802 

10-14 . 

609 

15-19 .. .. : 

148 

20—29 * * •* *♦ 

44 

30-39 . 

17 

40—60 •• *• •* 

11 

60 and over 

11 


Only 1% of the women are unmarried by the 
time they reach 60 which compares favourably 
with 13.6% in England and Wales. Notice the 
fall from the age-^oup 15-19 to the age-group 
20-29. By the time they are 29 almost all 
marriageable girls are married. 

FertUity Rate-^There Is yet another point 
which has to be taken into account when calculat¬ 
ing the reproductive capacity of a people. In 
,the child-bearing period itself the frequency of 
child-bearing varies from age to age. The earlier 
years, and 15-25 particularly, are markedly more 
fertile than the later ones in the reproductive 
span, 80 that distribution by age of reproductive 
women Is as Important as the proportion which 
the women in the aggregate hear to the total 
population. When we look up the appropriate 
table we find that the first half of the reproduc¬ 
tive period contains as many as 60% of women 
of child-bearing age. The corresponding figure 
for England is 53.5%. 


Again we have assumed the reproductive 
period of women in the sub-continent to be 
from 15-45- Actually, there is a great deal 
of evidence to show that the period starts at 
least two years earlier at the age o»f 13 ; but 


To sum up, about 80% of the women In the 
age-group 15-45 are married and of these 64% 
are in the age-group 15-30 when the rate of 
fertility is very high. 


20-24 .. 


249 

2G7 

25-29 ., 

• » 

253 

187 

30—34 * - 

* 

246 

127 

35-39 .. 


182 

81 

40-44 .. 

« * 

120 

33 

Total Fertility 

6,370 

5,335 


Thus we find that while the disparity between 
the hirth-ratea in the sub-continent and m 
England Jb very trreat, the disparity between the 
fertility rates Is very narrow. The average 
woman in India or Pakistan leaves about 6 
children behind her while the average English 
w'oman leaves about 5. Contrary to general 
impression the Indian or Pakistani woman 
is not very much more fecund than the English 
woman. And if we consider certain national 
habits like the use of contraceptives, for instence, 
it may turn out that the Indian or Paltotani 
woman is actually less fecund than the English 
woman. 

A second point which we notice Is tti^t the 
fertility rate among English women vanes more 
sharply from age-group to age-group than tne 
fertility rate among women in the sub-comment. 
The fertility rate among English women belong¬ 
ing to the first age-group, is more than ten times 
that among English women belonging to the 
age-group, while the corresponding ratio for 
Indian or Pakistani women is only 2. 

DEATH-RATE 

So far we have been concerned with the 
tion of birth-rate and allied problems. But the 
population of a country depends not only on im 
birth-rate but also on Its death-rate. The death- 
rate Indeed affects the aggregate popmation in 
a double sense. In the first place It reduce the 
number of people who are living, and secondly it 
reduces future accretion by killing off potential 
mothers. The effects of mortality must therefore 
be studied in both these aspects. 

The death-rate and the infant mortality 
have already been given in a previous table. For 
purposes of comparison tho death-rate for the 
sub-continent may be set out once again 
with the death-rates for a number of other 
countries *. 



1911-13 

1921-25 

1926-30 

1931-35 ' 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Sub-continent 

Germany 

France 

TJ.K. .. »• •• •• 

U.S.A. 

Australia .. 

Japan 

29.9 

14.8 

19-7 

14.2 

14.1 

10.9 

20.7 

26.0 

13.3 

17-2 

12.4 

11.8 

9.5 

21.7 

23.5 

11.2 

, 15-7 

12.5 

10.9 

9.0 

17.8 

24.3 

11.8 

16-8 

12.3 

11.8 

9.3 

19.3 

22.6 

11.8 ' 

15-3, 

12.3 

i 11.6 

9.5 

17.6 

22.4 

11.7 

15.0 

12.8 

11.3 

9.4 

19.1 

24.3 

11.6 

15-4 

11.8 

10.6 

9.6 

17.6 

V 

21.1 

12.3 

15 3 

12.2 

10.6 

9.9 

17.6 


i 


* See also under ‘ Public Health'. 
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Even as it is the death-rate in the sub-coottn* 
ent Is high. But the.se figures are really not com¬ 
parable for white vital statistics are very accurate 
in every one of the countries cited above they 
are notoriously defective in India or Pakistan. 
I t is difficult to say how faulty the figures care 
but according to one estimate an average death- 
rate of 33 for the sub-continent would be near 
euough. Assuming that is so we have a death- 
rate in India or Pakistan which is nearly double 
that of Japan, a little more than double that of 
France, and over three times that of Australia. 

If instead of converting the figure into a ratio 
we simply put down the total number of deaths 
In India and Pakistan, we will get some idea of 
the enormous scale of Indian mortality. The 
average recorded deaths per year In the sub¬ 
continent from 1921-1938 were 0.40 mins. But 
tlie total actual deaths were probably in excess 
of 8 mins. Compare this with the scale of mortal¬ 
ity In Europe. The total number of deaths per 
year in Europe minus Russia was 5.28 mins. 
This means that in the years between 1921 and 
1938 about 54 mins, more people died in India 
and Pakistan than in Europe minus Russia. Or 
to put it differently about the same number of 
people died in the sub-continent betw'ccn 1921 
and 1938 as the population of Britain and Canada 
taken together. 

Distribution of Death«-Rate:—Not only is the 
death-rate in the sub-contincnt high but the 
distribution of death according to age and sex 
Is not very favourable either. Consider the 
figures for deaths per 10,000 of either sex given 
in the table below: 


Age 

group 

Male 

Female 

Female as 
percentage 
of male 

0-1 

1,844 

1,671 

95 • ,5 

1-4 

376 

346 

92.0 

5-9 

100 

99 

99.0 

10-14 .. 

63 

63 

100,0 

15-19 

89 

106 

119.0 

20-29 •.. 

95 

119 

125.3 

30-39 .. 

126 

113 

105,6 

40^9 

187 

163 

87,2 

60-59 .. , 

318 

283 

89.0 

All ages .. 

236 

119 

m * 


As we have already said the death-rate in 
the sub-continent is high all along the scale. 
It is very high among first year infants—about 
20 % of them die every year, 60% of them in 
the first week after birth. In the second age- 
group the death-rate comes down but com¬ 
pared with European standards it is still very 
high. Then from 5 year onw’ards it continues 
to fall till the 10-14 age-group is reached wiien 
it starts rising again till it reaches the climax 
in the 50-59 and over group. 

Now considering the same figures from the 
point of view of sex distribution we find that dur¬ 
ing infancy and childhood the female death-rate 

Turning to infant mortality figures in the i 
table shows: 


is low er than the male. In the 10-14 age-group 
it Is about equal. Then the female death-rate 
begins to overtake the male. In the age-group 
15-29 the female death-rate higher. Then it 
begins to fail below that of the male, and thence¬ 
forth is always lower than the male. 

Thus we find that the odds against women are 
spe ially high in the reproductive age which 
means that maternal mortality is abnormally 
high in the sub-continent. There are no records 
for maternity mortality for the sub-continent as 
a whole. But two enqui.ies, one made In 1933 
and the other in 1936 reveal that the average 
mortality rate might be in the neighbourhood of 
24 per thousand birtlis. That is to say, the ma¬ 
ternal death-rate In the sub-continent is about 
eight times as high as that In England and Wales. 

Effect on Income—The incidence of mortality 
in the sub-continent specially the distribution 
by age greatly hampers economic advance¬ 
ment. The reason for this will be clear if we 
follow the progress of a group of 1,000 newly born 
babies and see what happens as they move from 
infancy to old age through youth and manhood. 
The following table shows how many of a group 
of 1,000 babies survive through succe.ssive stages 
to contribute to the country's economic wehlth. 


Age 

Sub-continent 

England - 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


751 

768 

928 

945 

5 


602 

628 

901 

920 

10 


565 

593 

890 

911 

15 


541 

568 ! 

883 

904 

20 


512 

528 

872 

894 

25 


478 

479 

858 

881 

30 


439 

427 

844 

868 

35 


395 

373 

829 

853 

40 


346 , 

318 

809 

837 

45 


294 . 

. 264 

784 : 

817 

50 


243 

215 

750 

790 

60 


149 

132 

636 

702 

70 


70 

66 

434 

531 


Interpreting the figures we find that about 250 
people have died before the first year is reached. 
By the age of 5 another 150 have dropped out. 
With the age of 20 when a person Is mature 
enough to take a hand in the business of pro¬ 
duction only about half are left. And in the 
age-group 25-50 which period represents the 
major part of a man's working life there are on 
an average only about 860 people to shoulder 
the whole burden. 

If we now turn to conditions in England we 
see how different the picture is. After the 
first five years are over, the loss is insignificant. 
And in the age group which is most crucial for 
the present purpose there are as many as 750 men 
out of the original 1,000 to enter into the business 
of production. 

irger towns we find that there has been on 


Applying the same analysis to the incidence of 
mortality among women about 450 die before 
they enter the reproduction stage, and of those 
who enter the reproduction stage only 346 live 
through the whole of it. Second, the heavy 
mortality among women in the child-bearing age 
leads to scarcity of partners for inarried 
life. One way in which this difficulty is circum¬ 
vented is by forming unequal partnerships, 
unequal in the sense that the difference in age 
between a husband and wife is very great. 
Though this Bitiiation leaves little scope for 
spinsterhood among women it produces a great 
number of widows. In 1931 as many as 15.5 /o 
of all women in the sub-continent were recorded 
as widows while the corresponding percentage 
in England was only 8.7. The Incidence 
of wdowhood is particularly high in tha 
reproductive stage—about 14%* Going up the 
scale we find that as the proportion of spinsters 
diminishes the proportion of widows 
increases. 

Causes of Mortality— We can wind up Uiis 
section with a short note on tho chief causes of 
mortality in the sub-continent. 

The overwhelming majority of deaths are 
caused by such typical tropical diseases as small¬ 
pox, typhoid, dysenteries, cholera and 
malaria. Tuberculosis which is one of the 
biggest killers in the larger cities continues to 
spread. Malnutrition and nutritional diseases are 
very common. This is no surprise considering the 
general poverty of the people. In fact, it would 
be no exaggeration to say that poverty and the 
consequent lack of vitality and resisting power 
are the root cause of the overwhelming majority 
of deaths from diseases in the sub-continent. 
Remedies for most of the diseases mentioned 
above exist but no medicine can be of any help 
where a patient has little or no reserves on which 
he can call in time of danger. This is the chief 
reason why in a general campaign against disease 
measures aimed at raising the average income of 
the citizen will bring in a quicker return than 
an extension of medical facilities. In other 
words, the most import single disease which has 
to be fought and overcome in the sub-continent 
is poverty. 

The figures below are for the larger cities 
like Calcutta, Bombay or Madras because they 
are generally more accurate than figures for the 
smaller towns or rural areas. Here is a table 
which shows the specific death-rates per 
thousand for Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
for 1949. 


— 

Calcutta j 

Bombay 

Madras 

Tuberculosis 

120 

113 1 

()0 

Dysentery and 
DIarrhtra 

156 

79 

301 

Typhoid 

53 

53 

10 

Cholera 

84 

0.0 

19 


the whole some improvement as the following 


City 

1935 

1936 

! 1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Bombay 

• • 

248 

250-2 

246-3 

267-9 

212-2 

201-5 

211-4 

95-1 

197-4 

203-0 

190-4 

195-4 

106-6 

Calcutta 

* i 

239 

241-6 

252-7 

218-6 

205-4 

212-5 

■ » 1 

166-8 

427-7 

429-8 

288-0 

243-4 

269 ■ 3 

Madras 


227 

218-3 

223-8 

222-1 

241-6 

205-7 

203-9 

196-8 

247-3 

284-3 

213-8 

183-0 

106-0 

Lucknow 

4 

* * 

224 

224-4 

223-5 

226-4 

212-2 

214-4 

134-3 

210-0 

189-0 

174-7 

204 ■ 7 

165-4 

ISS ■ 5 

Nagpur 

W V 

261 

283-5 

234-G 

264-2 

226-2 

294-0 

218-8 

275-5 

201-9 

228-0 

2 Tr> • 1 

194-0 

286-8 

Delhi ,. 

4 4 

196 

170-0 

187-4 

156-0 

169-9 1 

173-8 

185-9 

177-3 

106 0 

186-0 

154-0 

146-0 

ITS * 0 

Ahmedabad ., 

W ■ 

230 

303-4 

280-2 

283-0 

207-4 

310-2 

183-2 

293-1 

263-5 

277-5 

186-5 

235-9 

239-5 


of Infants in the sub-continent. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co¬ 
habitation and child birth commonly take place 
before the woman Is physically mature and this, 


methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and tlrrough 
her of the child. ' If the child survives the pre¬ 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 


and the risk? of child birth. It is exposed to tho 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of j^mbay City, by 
far the greater number of infantile dcatlis nro 
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due to infantile debility and roalformatioD, 
inciudliig premature birth, with respiratory 
diseases cemlng next, then convulsions, then 
diarrhoea and enteritis. 

There has been some reduction in the 
general rate of mortality due to specifle 
diseases over the last three decades : 


Year 


Cltolera Small-pox Plague 


1920 
1925 

1930 

1931 

1032 

1033 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 
1038 
1989 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 
1947* 

* After 



N.B ,—Part of this section is based on D. 
Ghosh’s Pressure of Population ami Ecowmic 
Efficiency in India which represents some of 
the latest work done in this held. The 
figures for languages were taken from Dudley 
Stamp*8 “ Geo^aphy.’' 

For more statistics on population see under 
States. 

Manners and Customs 

Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist's atten¬ 
tion in India is drawn to their dress and per¬ 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form the dress 
of a Hindu consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al¬ 
lowed him to. The Muslim always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sornetimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Men and women on 
the hills who at one time wore a few leaves before 
and behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear today within the precincts of 
ci\Tlisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna,‘with all the jewels on his 
person, Is nude in pictures and images.. 

In parts of India the Hindu dress, the loin¬ 
cloth comes nearly down to the feet. On the 
Malabar coast, the ends are left loose in front. 
In the greater part of the country they 
are tucked up behind—a fashion which is 
supposed to befit the warrior, or one end is 
gathered up in folds before and the other tucked 
up behind. The simplest dress for the trunk 
is a scarf thrown over the left shoulder, or round 
both the shoulders like'‘a Homan toga. Under 
this garment is often worn a coat or a shirt. 

'When an Indian appears in his full indigenous 
dress, he w’ears a long robe, reaching at least 
down to the (alves: the sleeves may be wide, 
or long and sometimes puckered from the wrist 
to the elbow. Before the Europeans introduced 
buttons, a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the 
fashion is not obsolete. The Muslim prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist oyer 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 

The greatest variety is shown iii the head¬ 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and Uttar Pradesb, 
in West Bengal, and in Madras other 
varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, domes 


and truncated pjTamids, high and low, with 

sides at different angles, folded 
brims, long strips of cloth wound round the head 
or the cap in all possible ways, ingenuity culmi¬ 
nating perhaps in the “ Parrot s beak’’ of 
the Sfaratha turban—all these fashions have 
been evolved by different communities 
different places, so that a trained eye can tell 
from the head-covering whether 
is a Hindu, Muslim or Parsi, and whether he 
hails from Poona or Dhanvar, Ahmedabad or 

Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations— Fashions often v^ry 

with climate and occupation. The Bombaj 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket: yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The poorer 
people in West Bengal and JIadras do not cover 
their heads, except when they work m the sun 
or must appear respectable. 

Many well-to-do Indians notably Christians 
and Pars!s w'ear European dress at the present 
dav, or a compromise between the Indian and 
European costumes. Most Parsis how'ever have 
retained their own head-dress, and many nnve 
not borrowed the European collar and cuffs 
with the European costume. The majority 
of the people do not use shoes: those who can 
afford them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, 
and a few cover their feet with stockings and 
boots after the European fashion in public. 

On ceremonial or religious occasions indigenous 
dress is almost alw’ays preferred and with the 
recent change in the political landscape, it is 
possible that blind imitation will give place to 
intelligent selection. 

There is also a certain tendency to economise 
in the use of cloth in times of scarcity, and 
fashions once introduced often remain. One 
wav in which people in urban areas try to 
scaVeitvis to make, what they call, ‘ bush shirt 
or ‘ biish coat' which is really a cross between 
a coat and a shirt and can be made to do duty 
for either. 


Women’s Costumes—The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought ov’cr the shoulder ^ or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
un behind.- In the greater part of the country 
women we&r a bodice: on the JIalabar 
coast many do not, but merely throw a piece of 
cloth over the breast. In some communities 
petticoats, or drawers, or both are worn. Nany 
5 luslim ladies w ear gowns and scarfs over them. 
The vast majority of Muslim women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden ky a 
veil when they appear in public; a few^ of the 
converts from Hinduism hav’e not, however, 
borrowed the custom. In the north, Hindu 
women hav’e generallj' adopted the Muslim 
practice of seclusion. In the Deccan and 
Southern India they have not. 

As a rule the hairi s daily oiled, combed, 
parted iii the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindus, widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule completely sbav^e their heads,some Muslims, 
however, specially iu Malabar, do. The orthodox 
remove the hair from a part of the head in front, 
over the temples, and near the neck and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity growm depending upon 
the fancy of the individual. Nowadays many 
have their hair combed in the European fashion 
which is also followed by Parsis and Christians. 
A great many Muslims grow beards. But 
most Hindus do not, except in places as in the 
nortli where Muslim influence was paramount in 
the past. Parsis and Christians follow their 
individual Inclinations. Hindu ascetics, known 
as Sadhus or Bairagis as distinguished from 
Sanyasis, do not clip their hair, but coil it into 
.a crest, in imitation of the God Shiva. 

Hindu w'omen wear more ornaments than 
women of any other community. Ornaments 
bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, the neck. 


the arms, WTists, fingers, the waist and the toes 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later Children wear anklets. Each 
community affects its peculiar ornaments, 
tliough imitation is not uncommon. Seipents 
with several heads and flowers, like the lotus, 
the rose and the champaks, are among the most 
popular objects of representation in gold or 

silver. 

Caste Marks—Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. Among certain 
communities absence of the mark might indicate 
that the person is a widow. The mark may be 
red, or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot to represent 
l.akslimi who is the goddess of prosperity. A 
more elaborate mark on the forehead has the 
shape of a U or a V, generally with a central line, 
sometimes without it, to represent Vishnu’s 
foot. The worshippers of Shiva adopt horizontal 
lines, made with sandalwood paste or ashes. 
Some Vaishnavas stamp their temples, near the 
corners of the eyes, with figures of Vishnu's 
conch and disc. Other parts of the body are 
also similarly marked. The material used is a 
kind of yellowish clay. . 

To smear the arras and the chest with sandal¬ 
wood paste is a favourite kind of toilet, especially 
in the hot season. Beads of Tulsi or sacred 
and berries of Rudraksha etoeocarpus 
ganUrut!^stmug together are worn round their 
necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas respectively. 
The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect suspend from their 
necks a metallic casket containing the Linga or 
phallus of their god. Bairagis, i.e., ascetics, 
besides wearing Rudraksha rosaries round their 
necks and matted hair, smear their bodies with 
ashes. Religions mendicants suspend from 
their necks figures of the gods in whose name they 
beg. Strings of cowries may also be seen rouhd 
their necks. Muslim dervishes sometimes carry 
peacock’s feathers. 

Hindu w’omen mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows, 
as is mentioned above, are forbidden to exhibit 
this sign of happiness, nor may they deck them¬ 
selves with flow^ers or ornaments. Flowers 
are worn in the chigaon. Hindu women smear 
their faces, arms and feet sometimes with a paste 
of turmeric, so that they may shine like gold. 
It is not always possible to say why a particular 
colour has been selected. The red liquid with 
the evil eye is averted may recall the 
blood of the animal slaughtered for the purpose 
in former times. But in many other cases this 
particular colour has no such associations. The 
Muslim dervish affects green, the Sikh Akali 
is fond of blue, the Sanyasi adopts orange for 
his robe, and no reason can be assigned for the 
choice. 


Festivals and Observances 

Bara Wafat —(Death on the 12th) is called 
in Bengal Fatiha-i-Duwazdahum (Prayers of the 
12 th). In Turkey and Egjqit the day is known 
as Mauludu-’n-Nabi (Birth of the Prophet). The 
date is 12, Rabi I. 

It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of the Muslim Prophet. In some parts of 
the country' it is celebtated only as the 
birthday of the Prophet. (Jashn-i-Milad-Sharif). 
It is believed that his birth and death tool; 
place on the same day, although there are 
differences of opinion of this question. It is a 
great day of feasting for Muslims (the Wahhabis, 
however, do not observe it; they regard it to 
be an innovation or Bidat). Od this occasion 
the life story of the Prophet is recited and its 
points of excellence stressed. Prayers are 
offered for the benefit of his soul. Prayers 
are also read over cooked food which Is then 
given to the poor. Some observe the feast on the 
second day of the month. As the date is 
disputed, the more devout read the prayers on 
all the days from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
month. 
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Dasara (Dashaua =■ ten days). —This festival 
Is held on the 10th of Asbwin Shuddh (Oct.). 
It is called Durga Puja or Durgotsata, and is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox. 
The festival commemorates the \dctory of Devi, 
wife of Shiva, over the buffalo-headed demon 
Mahlshasura. Her image is worshipped for 
nine days and afterwards consigned to the river. 
This is also the day on which Hama marched 
against Pavana, the demon king of Lanka 
(modem Ceylon). Early In the morning Hindus 
perform puga to their household gods or religious 
books. Maratbas and Kshntriyas, or those 
who consider themselves of the martial race, 
worship their weapons and ask protection for 
them throughout the year in the faith that, to 
the propitiousness of the sword, they owe 
every prosperity. In the afternoon they go to 
the temple in procession. 

The day is also considered most auspicious by 
the Hindus to begin education of their children. 
The nine preceding days of Dasara are called 
namratrat a compound w’ord for ' nine nights 
During this period devotees of Durga engage a 
Brahman to read hymns before her image, 
extolling her exploits and describing her rewards 
to her votaries. On the ninth day, at every 
temple of Durga, the sacred fire is made and fed 
with rice and ghee to the chanting of marU,ras. 
It is customary among Bania women to keep 
up a dance called garha during these nine nights. 

Tlie celebration of Dasara is also said to owe 
Its origin to the Pandavas (the five sons of Pandu) 
who selected this day as an auspicious one for 
making preparations for their war with their 
paternal cousins, the Kauravas, which is narrated 
in detail in the Mahabharata. 

In modern times Dasara is observed with 
great pomp in Mysore State. 

Dipavali —(Popularly termed Divali or 
Dewali).—Dipa means a lamp and Dipavali 
means a row or collection of lamps. It Is a 
festival of rejoicing at Lord Krishna’s triumph 
over Narakasura, a demon. Bows of lamps at all 
places, sacred and secular, make a most beautiful 
feature on the occasion. Exhibitions of fire¬ 
works, crackers, etc., add to its festive nature. 

On the 14th day of the waning moon of Kartika 
(Sept.-Oct.), known as Naraka or Bhuta Chatur- 
dashi (Chaturdashi means 14th lunar day), 
Krishna destroyed Narakasura. The demon 
was, however, a great devotee of Krishna 
and had done severe penance to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abducted 16,000 women for his 
, harem and had to be destroyed for his sins. In 
view of his piety, however, the death anniversary 
was enjoined to be observed as a sacred day. 
In the morning a bath is taken and certain rites 
with a lamp made of rice-dust, etc., are observed. 
New dresses are worn and sweets are served. 

Gahambars —These are traditional festivals of 
Iran (Persia) adopted by the Parsis, and mark 
the six festivals of the six seasons of the year. 
The first one commences on the llth day of 
Ardibehesht (Oct. 15), the second on the llth 
day of Tir (Dec. 14), the third on'the 26th day 
of Shehnever (Feb. 27), the fourth on the 26th 
of Meher (March 29), the fifth on the 16th day 
of Dai (June 17) and the 6 th on the 1st day of 
Gatha at the end of the Parsi year (Aug. 31). 
They were mainly agricultural festivals and 
necessarily formed formal seasonal celebrations. 
The Parsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
Gahambars. 

GHnesh Cbnturthi —On this day was born 
Ganpati, or Ganesh, who Is regarded as the god 
of wisdom and one to be propitiated for tlie 
removal of obstacles. As such he is invoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
undertakings. There are varying versions of 
the circumstances attending his birth. One 
relates that as the god Kartikavirya was 
created by Shiva without connubial assistance, 
in like manner Ganpati was formed by his 
consort Parvati from the turmeric and oil 
scraped from her body while bathing. The 
loss of his human head and the substitution of 
that of a female elephant with one tusk are also 
variously explained. By some his head is said 


to have been cut off by Shiva when he en¬ 
deavoured to prevent the god from entering the 
chamber of Parvati when she was performing 
her ablutions. According to others, it was 
reduced to ashes by a glance from Shani (Saturn) 
who, with all the gods, went to look at the new¬ 
born tjhild, and it was replaced by that of the 
animal first found, which happened to be an 
elephant. 

Tho fourth of Bhadrapad Shuddh (Aug.) 
is the period appointed for the celebration of 
this festival in honour of Ganpati’s birth. His 
image Is installed iu Hindu households and 
offered puja. Some people keep the image 
for a day and a half; some for five or ten days, 
according to the wealth and wish of the house¬ 
holder. On the final day, the image is taken 
in procession and eventually committed to the 
river, sea or tank. 

There Is a legend that one day Ganpati while 
riding his favourite mouse had a fall, at which 
the moon laughed. Enraged at the insult, 
Ganpati cursed the moon and all who should 
look at her, but afterwards restricted it to one 
day, viz., his birthday. Thus, on the day of 
Ganesh Chaturthi, Hindus avoid the moon 
lest they should incur any calamity during 
tlie year. If by any chance they happen to see 
the moon, they try to provoke their neighbours 
. into reviling them in the belief that its ill- 
effects will stop at such abuse. 

Gokulashtami —(Also known as Janmash- 
taiui and Krishuashtaini). The occasion marks 
the celebration of Krishna's birth on the 8 th 
day of the dark moon in the month of 
Shramna (July-August) or Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.). 
In each case (t.e., either in Skravana or Bhadra) 
different sects observe it on either of the two 
consecutive days of Ashtami. At the temple 
of Puri a Brahmin and a dancing girl play the 
roles of Vasudeva and Devaki, the parents of 
Krishna. 

To the Vaishnavites, the devotees of Vishnu, 
and therefore also of Krishna (who was one of 
Vishnu’s incarnations), the occasion is a great 
festival. It is also observed by non-Vaishna- 
vjtes, and thus sets an example of the spirit of 
toleration. Janmashtaml is a day of fasting. A 
large part of the day is spent in worshipping 
Krishna, Shri (the consort of Vishnu), and 
Devaki the mother of Krishna, liirtans or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature. Dacca (East Pakistan) brings 
out a great procession on this occasion. 

Grahana —Grahana means an eclipse. 
Hindu astronomers were the first to declare that 
the earth is round and Hindu astronomy was 
the first to discover the scientific facts relating 
to eclipses. The popular tradition of earlier 
days, however, stuck in the popular mind. 
And the sight of an eclipse continues to suggest 
to the ignorant person that raha (the ascending 
node), the trunkless demon, is devouring the 
sun or the moon as the case may be. Ilahu 
in the guise of a god had attempted to share the 
nectar along with the gods. As soon as his 
tongue had tasted the nectar (a drink having 
the power of making those drinking it Immortal), 
Vishnu detected the false god and struck off liis 
head. Trunkless, up to the throat, ns the 
nectar had passed, Bahu became immortal. 
Necessarily when he gulps the divine orbs they 
emerge out down his throat. Acceptance 
of the version therefore makes It an uniioty 
sight and tlie defilement of the gods entails a 
defilement of the earth. Defilement requires a 
bath and a bath iu holy water is held to be 
particularly efficacious on this occasion. As a 
matter of fact, two baths are required, one at 
the first contact of the eclipse and anotlmr 
when it terminates. People flock to the 
Canges and other holy sites for baths are resorted 
to. The occasion, naturally, reminds one of 
death and oblations are offered to the dead. 
To ensure full merit of the bath, gifts mu.st bo 
offered after the bath. As a matter of fact 
gifts make an essential condition of all- Hindu 
fasts and festivals. The inference is justified 
that gifts were to some extent ordained to ensure 
a spirit of charity. The period of the eclipse 


I is a period of fasting. No food should be 
prepared during this period. Food prepared 
earlier cannot be used later. 

Hal—It means " setting out " or 7 tending 
; towards," and is the term used for the pilpimage 
to Mecca. The performance of the Bag is to ail 
good Muslims a most cherished ambition. It is 
one of the five pillars of the practices of Islam 
fArkan), and there are the highest Quranic 
injunctions for its observance. The rites of the 
Hag may be divided into three groups; Fan 
or compulsory; Wagib or obligatory (in a lower 
degree than /a«); and optional. Fara com¬ 
pulsions are three in number; wearing of Ihram 
(two seamless garments, one worn round the 
waist and another thrown loosely over the 
shoulder), standing in Ara/a( and doing the 
(circuuiambulation of the Ka’bah). The Wajib 
rites are five in number in the case of those who 
do not belong to Mecca ; to run between Mount 
As-safa and Mount Al-Marwah, to remain in 
Al-Muzdali-fah, to cast stones to the three pillars 
of Mina (Bamyu’r-rijam), to perform a second 
iawal and shave the head as the final ceremony. 
The month of ZuT-Hijjah (the 12th Muslim 
month) is the month of the Haj. 

Idu'l-Azha ( also called Iduz-Zuha ).—It 
is the Muslim counterpart of the Passover. 
It is enjoined in the Quran (xxii 33-38) and 
fails on the 10th Zul-Hijjah. The words of 
the prophet are : Man cannot (by any act) on 
this day propitiate God better than by 
shedding blood. 

Idul-Azha means the (great) sacrificial cere¬ 
mony or festival. The festival commemorates 
Abraham's offer to sacrifice the object dearest to 
him, his son Ishmael (not Issac), on Mount 
Mina close to Mecca (the Bible gives tlie name 
of the laud as Moriah). Its observance is one 
of the necessary acts in the perfonnance of the 
Haj. All adult Muslims who can afford it are 
required to make a sacrifice of an animal. If 
the animal is a big one {e.g., a camel or a cow), 
it is allowed to be the joint offering of seven, 
(according to some authorities as many as 
seventy). It is meritorious to^ sacrifice one 
animal for each member of the family, but on 
economic grounds the sacrifice of one animal for 
a whole family is allowed, A fully grown-up 
and sound camel, cow, goat or sheep is considered 
best. The sacrifice is offered with a short prayer 
absolutely surrendering the soul to Allah and 
acknowledging His greatness as the accepted 
creed. The meat is distributed equally among 
the poor, the relatives and friends and members 
of the household. 

In India the cow was the usual beast of 
sacrifice. In other Muslim countries the camel 
takes its place. The cow being held most sacred 
by Hindus, the more popular Muslim monarchs 
of India (possibly a few of Afghanistan as 
well) had stopped its slaughter. O'here is a 
strong sentiment against cow siicriflce today. 

'Id-ul-Fitr—" The festival of breaking fa&i," 
called also Ramazan-ki~ Id, and " the feast of 
alms," is celebrated on the Ist of Shavval. On 
this day Muslims bathe, put on new clothes, 
apply antimony to the eyes, and perfume 
themselves; then distribute the fitr or sadkah, 
winch is 2 ^ seers of wheat, dates, or any 
grain used for food, to the poor or religious 
mendicants. All then proceed to the Idgah, 
repeating “ God 'is great. There is no God 
but God." The Mulla ascends the mitnbar 
or pulpit, and after a short thanksgiving 
reads the Khutbah or sermon. He ttien 
descends to tho lowest step (which with the 
Shiahs is tire third, but the fourth with the 
Sunnis) and recounts the virtues of the king, 
and prays for him. Then a general prayer is 
offered, and the congregation rise witli a shout 
of Din !—" Faith 1 " and fire of muskets. The 
evening''is spent In rejoicing and merriment. 

Khordadsol—The birthday (the 6 feh day 
of the 1 st I'iirsi month, Farv'ardiu, 10 th Sept.) 
of Zarothustra, tho Prophet of tho Parsis. Ho 
Is the earliest known founder of a great religion 
of faith, courage and hope. Tho exact date 
sad place of his birth have not yet been fully 
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ascertained. Probably ho was boni in th_ 
province of Media, Iran (Persia) about 4>00^ 
years ago. His great sermons are preserv^ |n 
the Gathas (Parsi Scriptures). He was held in 
great respect by the court of Gushtasp. 11 ^ 
professed the doctrine of monotheism and held 
that Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the 
He preached the doctrine of Asha or 
would infuse in man the spirit to fight the force 
of evil and attain the beatific region of Ahura 
Mazda. 

Muharram (Ar. Muharram, ‘ most sacred')-- 
Tlie mourning held annually in romembranc 
of the first martyrs of Muslims, Hasan ana 
Husain, from whom the whole race of ^>ads 

are descended. Abu Muhammad al Hasan 
and Husain were the two sons of Ah bin Am 
Taleb, the cousin, and Fatimali, the daughter 
of Muhammad. The Muslims are divided into 
two distinct sect«, called the Shiahs an 
Sunnis; the former regard All and his aes- 

ceiidants, Hasan, Husain, ufn 

Muhammad Bauqar, Jafar Sad^ik, and Ismail bin 
Jafar Sadik, as the lawful leaders alter Muham¬ 
mad ; and the latter, the Caliphas, as Abubakar, 
Omar, Oosmau and 'Ali—hence qua^els, 
animosities, and dislikes are hoarded up to 
avenged during Muharram. Taziyas (a term 
signifying grief, applied to a representation 
of the mausoleum erected over the remains of 
Imam Husain at Karbala) made of ivory, ebony, 
sandalwood, cedar, and sometimes ’"'rought 
in silver filigree—and indeed of 
of material, from pure silver to bamboo ^ 
paper, according to the rank and \vealth of the 
party—are exhibited and conveyed in proces¬ 
sion through the streets. 

Navroz, Nauroz— Jamshed ^ 
ringed cup,” who fixed the Parsi calendar, 
marked the day on which the Sun enters Aries 
(20th or 21st Marcli) to be the New Year s Day. 
It is held that he chose to make the State entry 
on this day to the newly founded capital or 
Persepolis. The festival w'as given the name 
of Id of Jamshed and it has been celebrated 
with the greatest eclat in both Parsi and Musliin 
Iran (Persia). Shah Jalaluddin commenced 
his administrative year from this day. Ane 
Shiahs celebrate the day as Id-i-Khilafat or tne 
festival in commemoration of 'AH s 
succession on this day to the Caliphate. 
For the Parsis it is only next to Pateti as a 
festival of social merriment and they begin the 
Fasll (agricultural) year on this day. Navroz 
is one of the three celebrated Jashans of 
ancient Iran. Modem Iran celebrates the 
festival as a national event. 

Pajiusana —A great Svetambara Jain 
festival. Literally it means serving with a 
whole-hearted devotion. Formerly it was only 
observed by the ascetic order, but now the laity 
also observe it. The festival, as is common to all 
Jain festivals, is marked with rigorous fasting 
and penance. 

Two schools, both of the Svetambara sect, 
observe the festival on slightly different dates, 
either from the 12th or the 13th day of the dark 
fortnight to the 9th or the 5th day of the bright 
ortnight of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.). In either 
ase it lasts for eight days. The more devout 


obsctva complete fosUng "'S’® 

period, while others last on the last day 

only. 

Pateti— The Pars! New Year, being the 
first day Hormazd of the first month 
rSept 5) Firdausi associates many hiateri^l 
event of Zoroastrian Iran (Persia) with this 

day. It Is the fJc 

Parsis. In the great gatherings in their 

Temples the cause of purity and cliastity 
preached. 

Ram-Lila—An open-air amateur dmmatic 
representation of selected eP^sodes from ^raa s 
life. The performance continues 
Navnratra (the first niaa isys oi ‘h® bright 

fortnight of Asvin) u-vIVv dlv^n 

Dashami (the tenth lunar day), p^ejy day >n 

the afternoon one act is P* 

between Rama and Kavana being the mos 

popular theme. 

Bam-Lila is an important f estival observed in 
the Hindi-speaking States. 

Ram-Navami-It is the celebration of the 
birth of Rama, one of the HicarnatloM of Fwjnu 
of the Hindu Trinity, on the lunar day 
(navami) of Chaiira (March-Apnl). Besides 
Rama, his consort Sita. and brothers Haksh- 
mana, Bharata and Shatrughna are ^r- 

shipped. Prayers are ofi'ered to them 
of three hours. The day is one of strict 
The night Is spent in worshipping. The learned 
give discourses upon Rama's life, strraslng ite 
Ixcellent points as examples for 
A legend (the vrata^katha) relating to the origin of 
this ceremony with pointers to the merits of 
observing it is recited. At Puri 
incarnation of Rama (Fis^nti), in his ^CP^®®^' 
tative figure Madammokana is dressed ^ Rama 
and worshipped with great eclat. On this 
day oblations are offered to the departed 

ones. 

In some cases, preparatory ceremonies com¬ 
mence from the first day of the waning moon. 
In the evenings sermons or discourses (katn^; 
are delivered in the temples of Rama. The 
birth is celebrated at 12 noon of the ninth day. 
This day is observed by a great many people as 
the New Year’s day. 


Ramzan—This Muslim fast commences 
from the morning after the new moon of Ramzan 
is first observed, and Is kept each day through¬ 
out the month of this name from 4 a.m., or when 
the first streak of light borders the eastern hori¬ 
zon, till the stars are clearly discerned in the 
heavens. During the whole period not the 
slightest particle of food, or a single drop of 
water or any other liquid should pass the lips. 
The day is spent in occasional prayers, besides 
the usual namaZf and in reading the Quran 
or the life stories of the prophets. The fast 
is generally broken by a cooling draught, called 
Dandhi. On the 21st and 22nd the Shiahs 
celebrate the night of Ali, the nephew and 
adopted son of Muhammad, who is said to 
hav6 died ob od6 of these two Bights, They 
perambulate the streets, carrying a tabut and 
beating their breasts. The odd ones of the 
I last ten nights are called, L'ailat'ul-Kadrt or 


‘ night of power,’ because it is said the Q«ran 
descended from heaven during one of those 
nights. It sliould be observed as a vigil, 

Shiva-Hatri— The a4th night of the dark 
fortnight in Magha (Jan.-Feb.) la known as the 
night specially consecrated to Shiva. The pth 
night of the waning moon of each month is held 
as the night of Shiva (Shiva-Ratri). The month 
of Shravana (July-August) Is very sacred to 
Shiva. Hence, Shivaratri of Magha is gener- 
ally called Mahashivaratrl (maha meamng 
great). 

In the Mahabkarata, Bhishma, the great 
celibate, most scholarly and valorop 
prince, relates that King Chitrabhanu of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty popularised the festival. 
On this day when the King was fasting, a sage 
suggested to him that the human soul being 
one with God, indulgence in pleasure to the self 
and not infliction of pain to it by fasting would 
please God best. The King explained that the 
self of flesh and blood was not the real self and 
narrated the legend of a fast. In a previous 
life, the King was bora a hunter. One dark 
night he lost his way in the forest and took 
shelter for the ni^t on a bilva or bel (Indian 
wood apple) tree. The hunter had no food 
for the whole day and was ruminating on 
how his family would feel the double misery 
of starving and missing him. He wept bitter 
tears. To make himself comfortable and also 
to have a better view of the lie of the land and 
approaching game, he tore away and threw 
down the boughs and leaves obstructing nia 
vision. It so happened that that night Smva 
was under that bilva tree, and the tears ann 
leaves feU on him. Sliiva was propitiated by 
this act of the hunter, although unknowmgly 
done, and declared that if anybody fasted on 
that day and worshipped him with offings 
of water and bilva petals he would, on death 
be accepted in Shiva’s heaven. 

Another account in later Furanio stories 
{e.g.f Linga-Purana) narrates that a hunter 
spending the day imprisoned in a Shaiva monas¬ 
tery or temple for having failed to pay bis debt, 
was let out on parole. His way home lay 
through a forest and as night grew too dark to 
continue the journey, he took shelter on a oUva 
tree with his store of water. Hunger, 
and expectation of game kept him awake an 
through the night. Throughout 
the monastery he had nothing to do but listen 
to the incessant recitation of Shiva’s name, 
which had made an almost indelible impre^ion 
upon his weakened brain. He filled his time 
i^mbling the term In mock fashion, pluckl^ the 
bilva leaves and throwing them down. Often 
his water pot was knocked about either by h^ 
movements or the wind and its contents trickled 
down. Shiva happened to he resting under 
the tree and was propitiated. The moral is 
that acts of devotion, even if not meant to be so, 
are accepted by the Lord. 


Zarthost-No-Diso—The aMlversary day of 
Zoroaster's death. The Harei I>rophet d,ed a 
martyr’s death, at the age of 77, while at prayer 
in a fire temple, at the hand of Turbratur. 
On this solemn occasion of mourning, discourses 
on the life and teachings of the Prophet form 
the most important feature. 




















INDIANS OVERSEAS 


T he total Indian (Includes Pakistani before 194cl) population 
latest available estimates, is aa follows:— 


overseas, according to the 


Name of country 


* * 


• • 


* • 


4 « 


* • 


• 4 


* • 


€mnmonir.ealth. 

Australia 

Canada .. .. ^ 

New Zealand .. 

South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia 
Ceylon .. 

Hritlsli Malaya and Singapore . 
Hongkong . .. 

Mauritius 
Seychelles 
Oibraltar 
Nigeria .. 

Kenya .. 

Uganda 
Nyasaland 
Zanzibar and Pemba 
Tanganyika 
Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 
British Guiana .. 

Fiji Islands 
Northern Rhodesia 
British North Borneo 
Aden 

Sarawak., 

Brunei .. 

Gold Coast 
British Somaliland 
Malta 
Grenada 
St. Lucia 
British Honduras 
Sierra Leone 
United Kingdom 
Leeward Islands 
St. Vincent 
Barbados 
St. Kitts 
Dominica 


Indian population 



* A 


A 4 


« A 


« » 


• * 


4 * 


* 4 


4 f 


Total for Commonwealth 
Foreign Couniriee 


4 * 


A • 


« * 


A 4 


A » 


Burma 

Indonesian Republic 
Siam 

Indo-China 
Japan 
Bahrein 

. Iraq 

Muscat. 

Portuguese East Africa 

Mada^scar 

Reunion 

United States of America 

Brazil. 

Panama ,. 

Fr. establishments in India 

Afghanistan 

Iran 

Ethiopia 

Dutch Guiana ., 

Philippines 

Lebanon 

SjTia 

Kuwait .. 

Saudi Arabia .. 

Palestine 

Germany and Austria 

Italy. 

Europe. 

Belgian Congo 
Belgium 
Ruanda Urundi 
Italian Somaliland 
Nepal 

Total for foreign countries 
Total for a if countries 


4 A 

4 A 

* A 

A A 

4 A 

4 4 


2,480 

1,465 

1,116 

282,41(7 

3,090 

732,258 

604,508 

1,900 

271,636 

285 

41 

87S 

90,000 
33,900 
3.100 
16,000 
44,218 
22,821 
214,177 
180,129 
133,941 
■ 1,484 
1,298 
9,456 
2.300 
436 
197 
250 

5,000 

2,643 

1,366 

76 

7,128 

99 

1818 

100 

97-. 

5 


2,674,447 


4 P 

4 A 

A A 

A A 

A A 


1,017,825 

27,638 

5,000 (approximately) 
1,310 
170 
1,138 
650 
1.145 
5,000 
9,955 
2,200 
2,405 
21 
500 
323,295 
240 
2,748 
500 
56,000 
1,258 

49 
32 

1,250 

2,400 

56 

86 

90 

1,000 (approximately) 

2,000 

50 
866 

1,000 

10,441 


1941 

1946 

1947 

1946 
1046 

1947 
1946 

1946 

1947 

1946 

1947 

1948 
1948 
1946 

1946 
1948 

1947 

1948 
1948 
1940 
1947 

1931 

1946 
1940 

1947 

1948 
1946 
1948 

1932 
1950 
1946 

1948 
1932* 

1949 

1950 
1650 
1950 
1950 


• A 

A A 

P • 

• A 

• « 

* A 


A * 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A A 

• A 


1,473,318 

4,153,315 


1031 

1930 

1931 
1949 
1949 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1931 
1050 
19.50 

1947 

1948 
1948 
1939 
1948 

1948 

1949 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 

1948 

1947 

1949 
1949 

1949 

1949 

1948 
1947 
1941 


• The last authoritative census were taken in 1932. According to an estimate made in 1947 
the figure lies between 5,000 and 6,000. 


ORIGIN 

Emigration of Indians for purposes of labour 
dates from the beginning of the 19th century. 

From 1800 A.D. onwards Indians crossed the 
Bay to the Straits Settlements to work on the 
sugar, spice, tapioca and cocoanut plantations of 
Penang, and this intercourse was allowed to 
continue for long without regulation. The first 
officially recorded instance of genuine recruitment 
for labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artisans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of I^uritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recniits from Calcutta. 

The Government of India at a very early stage 
realised the necessity of bringing such emigration 
under regulation. The Law (^mmission was 
asked to Investigate the case and to make recom¬ 
mendations for securing the well-being of emi¬ 
grants. They advised that no legislation was 
required except in order to prevent undue advan¬ 
tage being taken of the simplicity and ignorance 
of emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sulflcient provision 
was made (or their accommodation and sus¬ 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should I e deter¬ 
minable after 6 years. 


The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
Colonies their officers to report on the con¬ 
dition of Indian labourers. 

Act VII of 1922 prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla¬ 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
" Emigrant ’* was extended to cover all per¬ 
sons “assisted** to depart from India, 

Safeguards.—It was found that the lack of 
power to regulate the total flow of emigration for 
unskilled work, whether assisted or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly in times of economic 
depression. The Indian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power to prohibit, when 
necessary, even unassisted emigration for the 
purpose of unskilled work. This amendment 
was promulgated on December 14, 1939. 

The Indian Emigration Act, 1922, also contains 
certain provisions to safeguard the interests 
of persons emigrating for the purpose of skilled 
work. It was found that illicit emigration In 
soma volume was taking place particularly In 
Bombay with the connivance of some dishonest 
passage brokers and rules were promulgated 
under the Act on the 14th Doc. 1939, providing 
(or the li^mslng of passage brokers and requiring 
that a prnlage broker should not be a party to 
any arrangement to recover from the emigrant 
the ‘ cost of recruitment.' 

Boring 1939-40 two minor defects In the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922, were remedied. Now 
the Protectors of Emigrants can exercise 
the powers of detention, search, etc., for the 
prevention of ofTonoes under the Act and by 
making the offence under Section 30 of the 
Act cognizable removes an anomaly between 
Sections 26 and 30A of the Act. 
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Indian emigration questions bave recently 
lal\cn on a wider aspect. The issues round 
which public Interest at present centres are 
three:— 

(а) Control ol emigration. 

(б) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas. 

So far as unskilled labour is <^oncemed, the 
Government of India have assumed a ^ 
pow’er of control in accordance with 
ferred on them by the Emifiration Act of 
The functions of the Government of India were 
previously performed by State 
bv virtue of powers delegated to them 
Section 124 (1) of the Government of 
Act 1935. With a view to dealing directly 
with all eraigratlon problems in the 
period on a uniform all-Indla basis, the Govern¬ 
ment of India resumed the administration of 
those functions with effect from 1st October. 
1944, and appointed a Controller General of 
Emigration in the Commonwealth Relations 
Department for that purpose. 

A Controller of Emigration, Madras, has also 
been appointed to co-ordinate emigration 
control in Madras State. 

AUSTRAUA, CANADA 

The majoritv of Indians in Australia arc 
engaged in retail trade or agricultural operations. 
The Commonwealth franchise was _ granted 
to Indians domiciled in Australia in 19-3. 
The Constitution and Electoral Acts In Western 
Australia disqualify an aboriginal native ot 
Australia, Asia or Africa from being registered as 
an elector for the Assembly ; but he may be 
enrolled as a voter for the Legislative (^uncu 
{which is the Upper House) in each province in 
which he holds freehold property of at least 
£50 capital value. 

Indians in Australia still suffer from certain 
minor disabilities (administrative and lega) 
relating to Crown lands, mining, certain occupa¬ 
tions and employment. Under the Mining Act 
of 1904, in AVestern Australia the grant of mining 
rights to Asians requires the approval of the 
Minister in charge of Mines. Under the South 
Australia Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands Act, 
1914, Indians are not eligible to obtain leases of 
land. In \V"estem Australia wherever licences are 
prescribed, for example, for cutting sandalwood, 
for employment under Government contractors 
and for employment in European factories, 
Indians find it difficult under the present 
administrative practice to get the authorities 
to exercise discretion in their favour, 

Indians domiciled in New Zealand are generally 
not subject to any disability and enjoy equal 
citizenship rights including franchise with the 
other British subjects. 

Indian residents of C.anada are mostly farmers, 
gardeners, farm workers, managers of ^m|i 
stores, hawkers, and unskilled labourers. Mlth 
the passing of the Canadian Citizenship Bill 
of 1945 and the British Columbia Provmaal 
Election Amendment Act of 191o 
residents enjoy all normal rlglits. On -oth 
January 1951 an Agreement was signed between 
India and Canada in Ottawa, providing for the 
admission into Canada, for permanent residence, 
of 150 citizens of India every year, beginning 
from January 1, 1951. The detailed procedure 
is now being worked out. 


(,■(•) 1 S 96 —Indians were deprived of parlia¬ 

mentary frauchise in Natal, 

(mi) 1007—In the Transvaal all Asians were 
required to register tlicmselves. 
f/rl 1908—-IJuder the Gold Law Asians could 
not reside in or occupy any land m any 
district or proclaimed land except m a 
bazar, etc, or such place as the Mining 
Coniniissioner might permit. 

/,q joi3_undcr the Immigrants Regiila- 
^ tion Art. 1913. Asians have been decLared 
as prohibited immigrants on economics 
trrounds. Asians were also prohibited 
from moving from one province to 
.another. 

(I'i) 1919—Asia companies were prohibited 

from holding any fixed property. 

(m) 1924—Indians in Natal were deprived 

of municipal franchise, 
fuai) 1926—The Colour Bar Act excluded 
' Indians from certain classes of skilled 
workers to whom certificates of com¬ 
petency could be given. 

In 1927 December a Conference was held 
between the Governments of India and riie 
Union of South Africa to settle the Indian 
Question once and for all if possible. An agree¬ 
ment emerged the terms of which are as 

follows:— 

‘Both Governments re-affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the maintenance of western 
standards of life. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

In any discussion of the problem^ of Indians 
overseas South Africa takes a prominent place. 
The position upto 1927, th^ is to say, the tune 
of the Gape Towm Agreement may be summed 
up as follows:— 

(i) 1885— AU Asians in Transvaal were 

debarred from acquiring the rights of 
citizenship and from owning any property 
except in such areas as might be assigned 
to them. 


The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are repared 
to conform to western standards of llle, should 
be enabled to do so. 

“ For those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government will organise a scheme ol assisted 
migration to India or other countries where 
western standards are not required. Union 
domicile wiU be lost after 3 years continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
proposed revision of the law relating to domicile 
which wiU be of general application. Emi^ants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desire 
to return to the Union within the S years wiU oi^y 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Union 
Government of the cost of the assistance received 

by them. 

“ The Government of India recognise their 
obligaOon to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival In India. 

** The admission into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi¬ 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 

of 1918. 

“ In the expectation that the difflcul 
ties with which the Union has been confronted 
WiU be materiaUy lessened by the agreement now 
happily reached between the two Government, 
and in Order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable a^pic^ and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) BlU. 

“ The two Governments have agreed to watch 
the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time’ to time as to 
any changes that experience may suggest, 

"The Government of the Union'of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments." 


The number of Indians who took advai^age 
of the Assisted Emigaration Scheme was, how¬ 
ever, below expectations. 

But the fact of the agreement did not prevent 
the Union Government from enacting anti- 
Indian laws in the years 1932-1939, European 
agitation during this period also led to the 
appointment in 1938 of two Commissions the 


Murrv Land Commission and MLved Marriages 
ConiTnissioo. (For details see earlier editions 

of the A'ear Book.) 

laterim Act 

Then in 1939 the Union Government passed 
the Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Tradmg Act 
in snite of repeated representations from the 
local Indian community and the Government 
of India. The Act restricted three imporUnt 
rights of the Indian community in the Trans v^l. 

(a) the right to occupy land not subject to Gold 
Law restrictions ; (6) the right to trade anywhm 
in the Transvaal; and (c) the right of jj^tans 
holding trading licences in Jlay 1919 to transfer 
their business premises in the tj)wmship. 

This Act was later superseded by the AsiatK 
Land Tenure Act of 1946, «hich was m its turn 
amended later but maintained in substance the 
same position as before. 

The International situation 1“ September, 1039, 
and the consequent change of Ministry In the 
Union with Field Marshal Smuts coming into 
power altered the position slightly so far as 
the Indian community was concerned. The 
Government appointed a Commission presided 
over hv Mr. Justice F. N. Broome in 1940. The 
two main findings were that in the TraMvaal 
the extent of penetration since 1927 did 
not appear to be alarming or even emprislng 
and in Natal the extent of penetration into 
European areas was little more than a 

^^Towards the end of 1942, the 
Ckiuncil represented to the Minister of the in¬ 
terior that since October 1940 Indian penetra^- 
tion in predominantly European areas m Du^an 
had been taking place on an p 

As a result of this representation, Justice r. 

N. Broome was once again appointed to enquire 
and report. 

• As a result of his finding and_ in ordei 
to check further acquisition of property 
by Indians, the Union Government passed In 
the teeth of opposition by the Indian c ommuidty 
and Government of India, an Act called the 
Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and 
Natal) Restriction Act, 1943," generaUy called as 
the Pegging Act. This Act provided for the 
continuance in the Transvaal of tlm provision 
of the Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 
1939 for a further period o* 3 years and 
extended similar provisions prohibiting trai^fer 
of properties between Europeans and Indians 
in Natal for a period of S years, i.e., up to 
March 31,1946. 

In 1944, as a result of an agreement, known 
as "Pretoria Agreement", ween the Union 
Prime Minister and the Minister of In^nor 
on the one hand and a deputation from 
including members of the Natal Indian Confess 
on the other, a decision was taken accorfing to 
which the Pegging Act wns to be rep a^d by an 

Ordinance to be passed by the 
Council. The Ordinance was to provide for the 
creation of a licensing board two l^opeans 
and two Indian members and a 
with legal training as chairman. Ibe Boara 
was to control occupation of dwellings in Durban 
by licensing. . 

A draft Ordinance embodying major pomts 
of the Agreement was introduced in the Isatai 

Provincifd Council but when it 
from the Provincial Council it departed from 
the Pretoria Agreement in many aspects. 

In particular it restricted the right of Indians 
to acquire property. Two other Ordmaoces, 
viz., Natal Housing Ordinance incial 

and Local Authorities Expropriation Ordinance, 
were also passed in 1944. Indians in Souto 
Africa were greatly agitated over this legislation. 
It also aroused great resentment among the 
public in India. 

The Government of India represented to the 
Union Government that the new measure was 
unwarranted and urged for its withdrawal and 
implementation of the Pretoria * 

As the representations met with failure, the 
Government of India enforced the Reciprocity 
Act against South Africa, and peKons of South 
.African domicile were declared prohibitea 
immigrants in India. 
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The Residential Property Regulations Ordi- 
nanc^^ find tho other two ordinsnces were 
eventuaUy declared ultra vires oi the powers of 
the Provincial Council and therefore did not 
become operative. 

In 1944 the Union Govemraent appointed a 
Commission " To enquire into and report upon 
matters affecting the Indian community of the 
Province of Natal, with special reference to 
housing and health needs, civic amenities.., 
and as to all matters affecting the well-beiDtj 
and advancement of the permanent Indian 
population of Natal." 


The and only important recommenda¬ 
tion of this Commission was that the Union 
Government should Invite the Government of 
India to send to the Union a delegation 
composed substantially of Indians for the 
purpose of discussing with the Union 
Government, all matters affecting Indians in 
South Africa. 

Land Tenure Act 

One of the most important events in the 
history of Indians in South Africa was the passing 
of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Represen¬ 
tation Act in 1946 June. 

The Act which replaced the Pegging 
Act of 1943, placed restrictions on the acquisition 
and occupation of land by Asians in Natal. 

It also gave a limited franchise to all male 
Indians of or over 21 years of age with education 
and income or property qualifications. 

Indians were to be represented by 2 European 
Senators, 3 European Afembers in the House 
of Assembly and 2 Members in the Natal Pro¬ 
vincial Council, 

Government of India's request for the post¬ 
ponement of this legislation and for a Round 
Table Conference to discuss the Indian question 
was rejected by the Union Government. Con¬ 
sequently they gave notice of the termination of 
Trade Agreement with the Union Government 
on the 25th March 1946 and banned all exports 
to and imports from South Africa with eff'ect 
from the 17th July. The High Commissioner 
for India in Union was recalled. In South 
Africa itself Indians started a passive resistance 
movement which took the form of defying the 
Asiatic Land Tenure Act by occupying land in 
the non-exempted areas. In the movement 
which continued till May 1948 about 200 persons 
including women, Africans and Europeans 
courted imprisonment. 

Question Before V, N. 0, 

The Government of India was also urged 
by the Indian legislature to raise the 
Indian question in South Africa before the 
United Nations as the Union Government's 
treatment of Indians was a violation of the 
United Nations Charter. The Government 
of India lodged a complaint with the Secretary 
General, United Nations, requesting that the 
General Assembly should take up this question 
under Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter. 

The question was discussed at the 1946 
(October-December) session of the General 
Assembly which referred it to the Joint Political 
and Legal Committees. The South Africa 
delegation, led by F. M. Smuts, contended that 
this question was essentially a domestic 
i^uestion of South Africa and therefore 
under Article 2(7) of the Charter UNO had 
no right to discuss the matter. They therefore 
wanted the whole question to be referred 
to the International Court of Justice for legal 
clarification on this point. 

During the course of discussions South Africa’s 
racial policy came in for much criticism. Various 
resolutions were proposed but the Committee 
passed the joint French-Mexican resolution, to 
which India had agreed. 

The resolution after stating that because of 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa friendly 
relations between the two countries had been 
impaired, expressed the opinion of the General 
Assembly that such treatment " should be 


in conformity with the International obliga. 
tions under the agreements concluded be¬ 
tween the tw’o Governments and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter". It requested the 
two Governments to report at the next session 
of the Genera] Assembly the measures adopted 
to that effect. This resolution was passed by the 
General Assembly by 2/3rd majority. 


When the General Assembly met in 1947 the 
^vo Goveniinents submitted their reports. 
The question was referred to the Political 
Committee which passed the Indian resolu¬ 
tion as amended by Mexico. The resolu¬ 
tion after reaffirming the last year's resolution 
requested the tw’o Governments to enter into 
discussions at a Round Table Conference on the 
basis of that resolution, inviting the Government 
of Paldstan to such a Conference, But the 
resolution failed to secure a two-thirds majority 
in the General Assembly and hence was not effec¬ 
tive. In July 1948 the Government of India 
again requested the United Nations to consider 
the South African Indian question. The item 
was again included in the Agenda for the Third 
Session of General Assembly held in Paris in 
May 1949, when it passed a resolution inviting 
“ the Governments of India, Pakistan and Union 
of Soutli Africa to enter into discussion at a 
Round Table Conference, taking into considera¬ 
tion the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the Declaration of 
Human Rights". Consequently the Government 
of India initiated correspondence w'hich resulted 
in the three Governments holding preliminary 
talks on February 6, 1950, at Cape Towm to 
consider the possibility of a Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The three Governments accepted 
the recommendations of their delegations to 
these talks that a Round Table Conference be 
convened to explore all possible ways and nteans 
of settling the Indian question in Soiitli Africa. 
Before the Conference could be held the Union 
Government introduced in their Parliament 
and enacted an Act called the Group Areas Act 
(see details below) which vitally affects the 
existence of the Indian Community in Soutli 
Africa. The Government of India* requested 
the Union Govt, not to proceed with the Group 
Areas Bill pending the holding of the Conference. 
The Union Government however did not accede 
to this request of the Government of India 
who therefore declined to participate in the 
proposed Conference and referred the matter 
to the U. N, General Assembly. The General 
Assembly thereupon adopted on December 2,1950 
a resolution, recommending that the Govern¬ 
ments of India, Pakistan and Union of South 
Africa should meet at a Round Table Conference 
before April 1, 1951, and that if the Conference 
fails, a Commission of three members sliould 
be established to assist the three Governments 
in carrying through appropriate negotiations. 
The re.solution further calls upon the Govern¬ 
ments concerned to refrain from taking any 
steps which would j)rejudice the success of the 
negotiations, in particular the implementation 
or enforcement of the provision of ‘ Tlie Group 
Arens Act,’ pending the conclusion of siicli 
negotiations. The South African Oovernment 
have now informed tlie Secretary-General of the 
United Nations that they are linable to accept 
the resolution since " the'terrns of the resolution 
constitute intervention in a mutter wliich is 
essentially witluii the Union’s domc.stic 
jurisdiction 

The party in ])Ower in South Africa today 
is the Nationalist Party. The poliev of tlie Party 
may be described a.s follows: For Indians it 
suggested large-scale repatriation, rejieal of 
Second Chapter of Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Imlian Re]>rcsentntioii Aet, .segregation, 
curtailment of facilities to Indian trades outside 
their areas and prevention of penetration of 
Indians in Capo Colony 

And so far the Party has actually taken the 
following measures affecting ludians';— 

(i) The second Chapter of the Aelatlc 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation 
Act giving * representation ’ to Indians 
was repealed In October 1948. 


I 


(li) Family allowances admissible in South 
Africa on the basis of income and the 
number of dependants have been stopped 
for Indians with effect from December 
31,1948. 

(Hi) An Act has been passed to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Non- 
Europeans. 

(ft)) The bonus under the Assisted Emigra¬ 
tion scheme has been doubled to induce 
Indians to accept repatriation to India. 

ft)) Indian traders in Reserves whose leases 
have run out are being refused renewals. 

(t'i) All Indians not born in South Africa are 
being deported on conviction for certain 
types of offence^. 

{t!ii) Segregation is being introduced in 
railway stations, post offices and in Cape 
Town buses and Suburban Railways. 

(t't'/i) The Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment 
Act of 1949, introduces segregation for 
purposes of trade also. 

(ix) Group Areas Act .—This was enacted 
in 19.50 and provides for the division 
and control of all land in the Union for 
ownersliip and occupation by the different 
racial groups. For this purpose, tlie 
entire population has been divided into 
tliree main groups, ri>,, M'hito, Native 
and Coloured, Indians being included 
in the last mentioned group. The 
Government can establish by Proclama¬ 
tion " Group Areas ’’ for e.xclusive 
occupation or ownership or botli, of any 
of the groups. Fresh acquisition or 
ownership by disqualified persons of 
company in any. group area is prohibited ; 
disqualified companies holding property 
at the commencenieut of notiflcatioii 
cannot retain ownership after ten years. 
All the property in a grouji area held at 
the commencement of the notification 
by a disqualified individual will, after 
his death, have to bo sold to a member 
of the group for which the area is set 
apart. No disqualified person can 
occupy laud or iiremises in a group 
area without permit after one year of 
notification. No differentiation is made 
in the Act between occupation for 
residence and occupation for trade. 
The Act has roused consternation among 
the Indian community in Soutli Africa 
w’lio cousuler that the Act is mainly 
designed to liquidate them. The Aet 
has been ])ut into operation by a 
proclamation on March :)0, 1951. 

EAST AFRICA 

British East Africa includes Kenya, Ugantia, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Since 104.S 
January the first three are included in a sort 
of loose union designated East Africa High 
Commission with a common legislature and a 
common administrative service for certain 
specific purposes. 

Indians in East Africa are mostly concentrated 
in urban centres. They are mainly engaged in 
' Manufacture ’ and ' Comineri*e and Finance 
Tlieir general oeonomic loudition, unlike in 
other British Colonies, is i^n the whole 
satisfactory. In Kenya and Tanganyika they 
constitute about 60 per eeut of the total non- 
Native ]>opulation of each Colony ; in Uganda 
they constitute the single largvst lommunity 
among the non-Arrienns, being 7.5 per cent of 
the nou-Afrieaii population. 

The questions affecting Indians in East Afrten 
are much the same kind ns those affecting them 
in South Africa and elsewhere, n'z., franchise, 
segregation, right to own laud, and laws of 
immigration. 

In the legisloturo of the East Africa High 
Commission, the iMiropenus, the Indians and the 
Africans were to have equality with 6 members 
for each group, nccordingto the origtiial proposals 
of December 1915. Because of strong opposition 
from the Europeans these proposals were later 
modified so that today Instead of equality fur 
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race groups there is equality for territories 
5 members each for Kenya, Uganda lan- 
ganyika. In the legislature of Kenya Colony 
Europeans have 11 seats, Indians t>, Arabs 
2, and there are 4 nominated Africans. 
The representation of Indians is partly based 
on communal grounds. Two of the 5 Inaian 
seats arc reserved for JIusUms in two^ double 
member constituencies each voter having one 
vote only. 

In Tanganyika and Uganda tlerc i> no 
elcetoral representation. Jn the i;tn!ian>n^i 
i.cgislative Council out of 14 niiolhe]al 
nominated members there are 3 
in tjganda Legislative ('ouncil out of lb un¬ 
official inenihers 4 are Asians. 

So far as allotment of land is concerned, 
broadly speaking, there is reservation of laud 
for Europeans in tlie highlands, and for Indians 
in tile lowlands, witli regulations against aliena¬ 
tion. Transactions in land are subject to two 
mea.siires, the Land Control Ordinance,^ 1944 
and the Croum Lands Amendment Ordinance 
1944. There is a Land Control Board which lias 
absolute control over all transactions in land 
in the highlands. The Governor has the power 
of veto bv wliich he can disallow inter-racial 
transfers of shares in a Itrndowning company 
as is done in tlie case of inter-racial transfers 
of land. Indian opinion is strongly opposed 
to the two Ordinances mentioned above. 

Immisration is governed by Ordiiiaiiccs 
passed by the East .rMrica Legislature in 1946 
as amended sulisequcntly. 1 he legislation 
specifies the kind of immiaraut wlio is prolnbited, 
and tlie class of person who can apidy for Entry 
Permit or pass for entry. An _ immigrant 
intending to engage in agriculture, mining, trade 
has not only to have such sums of money as may 
be prescribed but he has to satisfy the authorities 
tliat such engagement in trade, etc., will not be 
to the prejudice of the inhabitants generallj. 

In Southern Rhodesia notice of all new town¬ 
ships proposed to be established has to be given 
under the provisions of the ‘ Town & Countrs* 
Planning Act, 1945 which contain a clause 
forbidding occupation and ownership of any 
stands tliercin by persons other than those of 
European descent. None m'Iio is not a European 
can live in tliose townships except in the course 
of the discharge of his duties as a domestic 
servant. 


hold land as lessees from the native owners 
for the cultivation of rice, sugar-cane, etc., ana 
from the Colonial Sugar Refining Go., for 
cultivation of sugar-cane. 

Practically the whole problem is one of secu¬ 
rity of tenure and the encouragement given to 
Fiilans to cultivate their own lands with 
the most stable and profitable crop, sugar¬ 
cane. The problem arose in this way. 

In September, 1930, the Council of Cliiefs of 
Fiji qgreed that all lands (including l^asesl not 
required for the maintenance of the Fijwn 
owners should be opened for settlement; that 
to further this end a Committee shouldbe appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into and to deterndne the amount 
of land needed for proper development oy the 
Native owners; and that all land (including 
leases) not so required should 
to the Government to lease on belialf of the 

Fijians. 

As a result of the examination of the question 
(he Colonial Government came to the conclusion 
that the most satisfactory method of procedure 
would be for Government to take power to deal 
with all the native lands in the Colony, and then 
to appoint a Commission to determine tlie lands 
to be set aside for the exclusive use of the Fijians. 
A Commission has also reported on what lands 
are to be incorporated into Native Reserves. 
Where such lands are in Indian occupation, 
alternate lands are to be otTered to the existing 
lessees. But the Commission has not recom¬ 
mended anv compensation for improi ements 
made in the'land by Indians, and evicted l^&see.s 
will be «'iveii only virgin land. It is feared that 
this will result'in the displacement of some 
thousands of Indian agriculturists. ^ Inc 
Governor in his speecli at the budget-session m 
December 1949 reassured the Indian fanners 
tliat there was no cause for apprehension and tliat 
the Indians wliose leases were not renewed 
would be helped to settle on land elsewhere. 


nil 

Indians have played an important part in the 
develoiunent of economic resources of the Fiji 
Islands in the Pacific. As estimated in 1949 
tlie Indian population in this island was 133,941, 
i.c.. 47 per cent of the whole population. Indian 
residents here are the descendants of the inden¬ 
tured immigrants from India who started coming 
into the Colony is 1879, The economy of the 
C<jlony is based on agriculture and tlie sugar-pane 
production is mainly in the hands of Indians. 
Relations between Indians and Fijians are most 
friendly. Colour bar does not exist and Indians 
suffer from no * political disabilities’. Literacy 
among Indians is confined to a small proportion 
of the population. On the whole the general 
economic position of Indians is not as good as 
it might be. 

The Legislative Council consists of 31 members, 
with 16 official and 15 non-officials. In the 
non-official group Europeans, Indians and 
Fijians have equal representation with 5 members 
for each group. Or the 5 Indian members 3 
are elected on a communal franchise and 2 are 
nominated. One Indian nominated meinher 
was appointed member of the Executive Council 
in 1950. 

The most important problem affecting the 
Indian community in Fiji is that of laud tenure. 
A very large majority of the Indian population 
consists of agriculturist, but alienation of native- 
omied land is proliibited. More than 80 per cent 
of the land in the Colony is held by native oumers 
as tribal land, and the rest is held as Crown 
grants or as freehold property mainly by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Ltd, Indians 


The Indian cultivators have also had trouble 
with the Sugar Refining Company. In view of the 
rising cost of living due to war, the sugar-cane 
farmers in Fiji, who are mostly Indians, de¬ 
manded, in June, 1943, a higher price for their 
cane. The Sugar Refining Company, which has 
the monopoly of sugar production In the Colony, 
refused any increase in the price of cane unless 
the price of sugar was increased by the 
Ministry of Food, United Kingdom, to whom the 
Company was bound to sell all its produce. 
farmers thereupon decided not to harvest their 
crop. They stuck to their decision in spite of 
appeals made by the Governor of the Colony. 
As the crushing season advanced, the feelings 
among the Indians ran high. Some of them 
even ploughed in their crops. All attempts on 
the part of Indian leaders to reach a settlement 
having failed the major part of the cane crop 
in the Colony remained unharvested. 


The Secretary of State for Colonies senfc^ an 
expert C. Y. Sliepherd to report on the situation. 
The report which Mr. Shepherd made is strongly 
criticized by Indian leaders. The whole questmn 
has assumed great importance as the time for 
renewal of contract between the cane-grouers 
and the Company is drawing near. 

A third problem which Indians in Fiji are 
facing is the residential tax. According to tlie 
Fiji Residential Tax Ordinance of 1923, all male 
persons between the ages of 18 and-60 other 
tlian Fijians and Rotuman residents m the 
Colony were liable to pay a tax not exceeding 
£1 per annum per person. The tax was imposed 
with the object of raising additional revenue 
for effecting improvements in the Colony. 

During the last war a further tax of lOsh, per 
head per annum was imposed. An assurance was 
however, given by the Government of Fiji at the 
time that this additional war tax w offid be lifted 
as soon as the war ended. The promise was kept 
but simultaneously with the lifting of the war 
tax, the Residential Tax was increased from £1 
to £2 per head. Those who pay income-tax 
are exempted from the tax, with the result that 
almost the entire European population is exempt 
from the tax, as a majority of them pay 
income-tax. In actual practice therefore tlie 


incidence of the tax has mainly fallen on the 
Indiana whose economic condition has not showii 
improvement proportionate to the increase in 
the tax now demanded. 

BRITISH GUIANA AND WEST INDIES 

Indian emigration under * indenture system 
to British Guiana liegan in 1838. Today Indiajis 
constitute more tlian 40 per cent of the total 
DOimlation of tlic country, British Guiana is 
an n'Ticultural country and about 30 per cent 
of Iiuiians work In the sugar industry. Next 
to sugar, the nee industry employs a large 
number of Indian labourers. Indians baye 
uenetrated into all walks of life. A vast majority 
of tliem is illiterate. On the whole their general 
economic condition is not quite satisfattorj. 

Emigration of Indian labour to Trinidad 
began in 1845 and today Indians form about 
3f> per cent of the total population. A large 
number of them own small farms producing 
sugar-cane, cocoa and rice. Their general 
economic condition is about the same m 
Brirish Guiana. 

As Indians in British Guiana and 
Indies are mostly labourers on sugar estates, 
whatever grievances they have are of an econo¬ 
mic nature. Notliing much was heard of them 
till 1935 when there was widespread trouble 
on sugar estates. The abolition of the inden¬ 
tured system though it marked an advance in 
their status actuaUy deprived them ^ the 
safeguards that accrued from the Immi^ation 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work, etc. 

was passed. Tins Ordinance provided for the 
appointment of a Commissioner of 
the regulation of the relations between emplojers 
and employees and for. the Bettlement ^ 

disputes between them. This 
laws of British Guiana in line with modem 
conceptions of labour legislation. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were given an 
comment on tlie Ordinance at 
certain modifications suggested by tliem were 

Incorporated in it. 

Tn 1945 a Roval Commission made a series 
of recommendations about the Colomes. 
others the Commission recommended that the 
possibility of the appointment of 
Indians to posts in the Government ®®rvice 
should be carefully borne In by Col^ial 

Governments. They expre^ed 
the complaints regarding the *rr^°gemente for 
iegitimisatiOD and validation of 
marriages and recommended that these m 
ages should so far as the law was conceme^d 
be put on exactly the same^footing as othe 
marriages. 

In effect the commission conceded practically 
all the demands to which Indians themselyea 
attached importance. The general recommenda¬ 
tions which related to matters of education, 
housing and labour administration apP®^r®J 
satisfactory and were likely to be of benefit to 
Indians. 


In June 1943 Indian workers on sugar estates 
in British Guiana resorted to a strike owing 
to dissatisfaction with wages and conditions of 
work. The incident led to firing by the police 
in which five Indians were killed. The U.iv. 
(lovernraent appointed a Royal Commissi^ 
of Enquiry to investigate the whole problem 
of the sugar industry in British Guiana. 
Tills Commission in its report to the Bntisn 
Government recommended amenities such as 
lioiisiug, education and pensions, etc. to workers 
and mechanisation of the industry. Some of 
tlie recommendations are being carried out d\ 
tlie Colonial Government, 

Tlie British Guiana Legislative Council consists 
of 24 members out of wdiom 14 are elected, 
7 unofficial nominated and 3 ex-officio. There 
are four Indian members, three of whom are 
elected and one nominated. 

In Trinidad out of 18 elected members of the 
Legislative Council 7 are Indians. One Indian 
is in the Executive Council. 
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la Jamaica where Indians form only 1*7 per 
'Cent of tJie total population there is only one 
Indian member in tlie lower House comprisin" 
32 elected members. ^ 

CEYLON 

3fost Indians in Ceylon are workers on tea 
and rubber estates. Certain questions like 
wages affectinc them W’ere fixed by an agreement 
arrived at 1927. Because of depression in the 
two industries the wages were reduced in 1932 
and again in 1933. Till about 1937 there was 
no fresh recruitment of labour. In 1937 there 
was an insistent demand for labour as general 
trade^ conditions Improved, While permitting 
recruitment of Indian labour the Government 
of India tried to secure higher wages and village 
Committee franchise for Indians. In 1938 the 
Commission to investigate non-Ceylonese labour 
particularly with a view to control of immigration 
inade a report. There lias been a ban on eniisra- 
tion of Indian unskilled labourers to Ceylon 
since 1939, Exemption is made in deserving 
cases. 

The rights of Indians to citizenship are 
governed by two Acts enacted in 1948 after a' 
discussion between the Indian and Ceylonese 
Prime Ministers. These Acts are the Ccjdon 
Citizenship Act and the Indian and Pakistani 
Residents (Citizenship) Act. which provide that 
the Indian residents in Ceylon would be entitled 
to obtain the citizenship of Ceylon by registration 
subject to the following conditions (a) an appli¬ 
cant must have a specified minimum period of un¬ 
interrupted residence in Ceylon, (6) he must have 
an adequate means of livelihood, and ic) he 
should be in a position to comply with the laws 
and customs of Ceylon. The procedure 
prescribed for the admission of Indian residents 
to the Ceylon citizenship is rather complicated, 
a fact that has created bitterness among the 
Indian community in Ceylon. 

The Ceylon Goyemment are also adopting 
a policy of* Ceylonisation in trade and employ¬ 
ment. Consequently Indians who have not 
acquired Ceylon Citizenship find it difficult to 
get emplojunent there. 

Other Acts which affect the rights of Indiana 
are the Immigrants and Emigrants Acts of 
1948 and the Ceylon Exchange Control Regula¬ 
tions, The former greatly restricts the rights 
of Indians to re-enter Ceylon, while the Ceylon 
E.xchange Control regulations prohibit Indians 
from ^remitting to India amounts exceeding 
Rs. 25 p.m. in the case of Indians other than 
estate labourers and Rs, 60 per quarter per 
household in the case of estate labourers. Both 
these laws have created a certain amount of 
resentment among Indians. 

An Indian who was disfranchised according 
to certain provisions of the Electoral Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1949 took his case to Court and 
won it. It was gathered that Government was 
appealing. 


MALAYA 

Malaya is divided into two administrative 
units, the Federation of Malaya smd the Colony 
of Singapore. 

The Federation of Malaya is under a High 
Commissioner assisted by a Federal Executive 
Council. There is a Legislative Council with 
76 seats of w'hich 50 are allotted to non-official 
members. One Indian has been nominated 
to the Executive Council and 4 Indians 
nominated to the Legislative Council. The 
Colony of Singapore is under a Governor. Out 
of a total of 22 members in the Singapore 
Legislative Council 4 are Indians, three of them 
elected and one nominated. 

Soon after the collapse of Japan in 1945 the 
Indians found themselves faced mbh three 
problems for the solution of which the interven¬ 
tion of the Government of India was required, 
relief of the needy because of currency difficulties, 
the repatriation of Indians who wanted to 
return to India, and legal and political aid to 
those Indians wlio were accused of collaboration 
with the Japanese. The Government of India 
met the three problems with the help of various 
non-official bodies in India. Funds were made 


available to the needy and destitute, medical 
missions were sent and shipping space was 
found for those who wanted repatriation by 
the special chartering of a ship. For those 
accused of political crimes legal help was given, 
while many who were charged with mere colla¬ 
boration were set free on the.representation of 
the Government of India. (For details see 
1949 edition.) 

A great number of Indians work as labourers 
in the rubber and tin estates of Malaya. Owing 
to the steep rise in the cost of living (400 to 500 
per cent) there is hardship. Rates of pay 
whmh are standardized were roughly as follows 

“ for adult male 90 cents plus 55 cents dearness 
afiowance, for adult woman 55 cents plus 40 
cents dearness allowance, for chOd 40 cents 
plus 20 cents dearness allowance.” 

Shortage of rice was another factor that was 
causing great dissatisfaction. Strikes broke out 
as a result of all this discontent in the estates 
in Perak, Selangor, 3Ialacca and Johore States. 
Some of these strikes were amicably settled by 
the intervention of the Representative of the 
Government of India, though wages continued 
to remain at a low level on account of a slump 
ID tlie rubber market. Later when trouble of 
® political nature broke out in violence against 
the British Government in Malaya, Indians 
were inevitably caught up in it. A number 
of Indians were arrested and sentenced on 
charges of taking part in the insurgent move¬ 
ment or of helping the insurgents. 

Lately legislation has been passed which 
hampers the Indian representative in his welfare 
work for Indian labourers. He no longer enjoys 
the privilege of inspecting work places, etc., 
where Indian labourers are employed and of 
enquiring into their conditiom?. The Govern¬ 
ment of India made a protest against the uith- 
drawal of a right long enjoyed by their Agent. 

BURMA 

Three questions that have confronted Indians 
m Burma recently are evacuation from localities 
*°yoJ'^*ed in the civil war, the nationalization 
ofland and the consequent payment of compensa- 
uon, and the dismissal of Indian employees from 
Burma Government service. 

The first battle-area to be evacuated was 
Insein when the toivn was burned do^m in the 
comse of flghtmg between Government troops 
and the Karens Mdiich started in 1949 February. 
The Indian Embassy arranged a truce during 
which 4,000 Indians were evacuated to Rangoon. 
Later Indian nationals were also evacuated from 
Bassem, Toungoo and Taunggji under difficult 
conditions. Relief was organized and later 
accommodation arranged for all who wanted 
to return to India. 


Soon after the inauguration of the Burmese 
Re^blic on 4th January, 1948, the Government 
of Burma commenced serving notices of dis¬ 
charge on Indian employees who were either 
not eligible to become Burma citizens or unwilling 
to elect Burmese nationality. The Government 
Of India have felt a special responsibility towards 
such employees of the Government of Burma 
as were in that Government’s service while 
Bwraa was still a part of India and have sought 
{a) to secure adequate benefits for discharged 
personnel in the shape of leave, salary, pensions 
and (o) find alternative employment for them 
m India. The possibilities of (6) have been 
Inevitably circumscribed by the obligations 
of relief towards refugees who have come to 
this country as a result of the partition of India. 

Land Nationalisatiofi 

Certain measures of agrarian reform In¬ 
troduced by the Government of Burma during 
December 1947 and in the beginning of 1948 
indicated that they had decided upon a policy 
of complete nationalisation of agricultural lands 
m Burma. The representatives of Indian 
interests in Burma considered that they could not 
take objection to the policy of nationalisation as 
such, provided adequate compensation for lands 


was paid to the land owners. Early in September 
1948, the Goverimient of Burma published their 
Land Nationalisation Bill, which int^r alia fixed 
the maximum compensation at twelve times 
the land revenue. Provision was also made 
in the Bill for the appointment of a Land 
Commission to determine the basis of compensa¬ 
tion. Representations were thereupon made 
to the Government of Burma, pointing out the 
inadequacy of the compensation proposed and 
suggesting that a multiple of 25 tiroes the land 
revenue on a uniform basis should be adopted 
and adequate representation should be given 
to Indians on the Land Commission as well 
as on the Land Committees which would be 
responsible for the distribution of the resumed 
lands. The Government of Burma, however, 
passed the Bill on 11th October 1948, without 
any substantial modifications. 

The ten man Land Commission provided under 
the Act, was appointed in August 1949. The 
Government of India then requested tlie Govern¬ 
ment of Burma to discuss the W’hole question 
with a delegation from India before the Com¬ 
mission took any decisions regarding the method 
of determining compensation for lands to be 
nationalised. The Government of Burma 
agreed. A delegation was sent by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to Burma in June 1950. It had 
discussions with the representatives of the 
Government of Burma wlio promised to 
convey the proposals of the Government of 
India to their Government. No settlement has 
been arrived at so far. 

A number of other measures affecting Indian 
interests are reviewed below; 

The Lands Disputes (Summary Jurisdiction) 
Act, 1945.—The Act provided for a summary 
decision, by specially appointed " Commis¬ 
sioners ” in disputes as to possession and 
boundaries of immovable properties without 
going Into the question of ultimate right or 
title to the property. The Act aimed at deter¬ 
mining who was the last person in lawful posses¬ 
sion of a particular immovable property during 
the short period between the dates when the 
British Administration began to disintegrate 
and finally ceased to function and left 
questions relating to periods prior to that or 
later to the decisions of competent civil courts. 

The Accrual of Interest (Wartime Investment) 
Act, 1947.—Under this Act debts, loans and mort- 
gages made in Burma before 5th May 1942, did 
not bear any interest during the period of sus¬ 
pension of limitation. This measure was found 
necessary to prevent mounting of Interest on 
debts, loans and mortgages for the period for 
which suits were not filed on account of susnen- 
sion of limitation. 

Act, 1947.- 

This Act debarred creditors who had any debts 
to realise from agriculturists or had decrees of 
civd courts against them, from taking any legal 
acMon in enforcing their claims. They were 
further required to register within 6 months ftom 
taMng any legal action in enforcing their claims 
and to register within 6 mouths from 7th 
May 1947, certain particulars in respect of 
their clmnis with the Deputy Commissioners 
of the Districts in which the debtors resided 
The Act ^ther provided that claims not 
registered with the local authorities within the 
specified period would not be entertained by the 
civil courts and thus be extinguished. The 
Government of India gave wide publicity to this 
proviMon of the Act for the benefit of evacuees 
from Burma. 

A Citizenship (Election) 

Act, 19«.—Passed in April 1948, provides for 
the conferment of citizenship on a person who 
was born In any of the territories which at the 
time of his birth was included within His 
Britannic Majesty’s Dominions and who has 

territories included 
within the Union of Burma for a period of 
not less than eight years immediately preceding 
the 4th January 1918, or immcdlatelv preceding 
the 1st January 1942, and who intends to reside 
permanently therein and submits his application 
m accordance with the procedure laid down 
The Government of Burma have also enacted 
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a Burma Foreigners Eegistratiou Act, whereby 
ail persons, who were not citizens of Burma 
on the 4th Jainmry 1040, are requirecUo tapster 
as aliens. There are nearly 6 to * laKiis oi 
Indians in Burma. 

Emigration of unskilled Indian labour to 

Burroa wns prohibitcsd under n ban Imposed under 
the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, In July, 1941. 

No ptTsoii cau now tenter lUinnii without a 
valid passpiirt duly visaed or ciwlor'Cd. 


MAURITIUS 

Mauritius in the Indian Ocean wais the Orst 
British Colonv to receive indentured labour 
from India m*lS34. Nearly 03 per cent of the 
total population in the Colony is Indian. Agricul- 
t\ire term the main occupation o. 
of the Colonv and the priueipal products of the 
place are susiar and cojvra. A large proportion 
of tlie Indians are farm-labourers on the sugar 
plantations. In ‘ Commerce ' tbeir 
}< second onlv to that of the Cliinese. Indians 
are luostlv illiterate. On the whole the general 
economic ' and social condition of Indians is 
extremely imsatisfactory. TViere is no colour 
bar against them. 

Indians do not suffer from any political 
di-^abUitv either. The new political constitution 
of the Colonv consists of a Governor, an Execu¬ 
tive Council of 3 ex-officio and 4 ineiiibers chosen 
bv the Legislative Council amongst its nieiiihers 
and a Leuislative Council of 3 ex-officio ineiubers, 
12 nominated and 19 elected members. There 


Is om* Indian nominated iiienibcr of the Legisla¬ 
tive Cniim il. who is also a member of tlie Lxccu- 
tive V'.miieil ami 11 Indian .lected members 
oft he Legislative Counril. of which one is also 
a member of five Executive Council. 

Tlie condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to rsuiain satisfactory till iJ-ii, 
when tliere were labour disturbances on 
certain sugar estates employing Indian labour. 
The Colonial Government appointed a CommiB- 
Sion to enquire Into and report on the disturb¬ 
ances. The commission reported during 1988 
and the most Important recommendations 
of the Commisalon related to the neo^ity for 
the formation of a Department of 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
in place of the Labour Ordinance of 1922 which 
mainly dealt with Indentured labour. 

Both recommendations were given effect to 
and the Labour Ordinance of 1938 which closely 
follows the Malayan Labour Code should prove 
of considerable benefit to the Indian labourers. 
The Industrial Associations Ordinance of 
1938 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establishment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
generally the formation of Industrial Associa¬ 
tion. This Ordinance, it wiU be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by industrial 
labourers. 


In 1940 May, Mr. S. Ridley, then Secretly 
to the Agent General for IndLa in the Union 
of South Africa, was deputed to visit Mauritius 
and make a report. 


In his report, which was published at the end; 
of 1943, he made a number of recommendations, 
the more important of which were (1) minimum 
wage for labourers In the sugar industry, (2) 
grant of war bonus, (3) Government control over 
housing of labourers of estates, (4) introduction 
of compulsory education in suitable stagM, (5) 
extension of franchise by adding educational 
qualification as an alternative to property quali¬ 
fication, and (6) adequate representation of the 
Indian community In the Council of Government 
and the Executive Council, etc., etc. 

Disturbancet on Estate*.—1° 19 “13 distur¬ 
bances occurred on 4 estates pending 
settlement of a demand for higher wages. The 
police were reported to have been assaulted 
and In the course of firing which followed 
3 persons were killed and 3 wounded. A 
Comniission of enquiry was appointed to Investi¬ 
gate the cause of the outbreak and the ConciUa- 
tlon and Wages Boards examined the question 
of adjustment of wages. The report of the 
Comndssion was published in November, 1944. 

The Commission observed that the main 
Underlying causes of the disturbances were 
unsatisfactory economic conditions and low 
wages. It made far-reaching recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of labour conditions, 
general welfare and health services and the 
general administrative machinery. The Govern- 
ment of Mauritius have taken action on certain 
recommendations in regard to the improyeineiit 
of labour conditions and have set up a Central 
Statistical Bureau. 
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EDUCATION 


S INCE August 15, Education at the Centre 

constituted into a separate 
Ministry of Education, the present 
Minister for Education being Maulana Abul 
Ealam Azad. The State Governments are 
fully autonomous in regard to educational 
matters except in respect of educational develop¬ 
ment programme for which they receive grants- 
in-aid from the Central Government. Such 
programme has to be approved by the Central 
Government who have to examine whether it Is 
In accord with the AU-IndIa approved educa¬ 
tional policy. 

The Central Ministry of Education consists 
r . Educational Adviser-cura-Secretary. a 
Joint Educational Adviser and ez^oj^o Joint 
Secretary, a Joint Educational Adviser and four 
Deputy Educational Advisers who are in charce 
of tlie different Divisions in the Ministry. There 
are also two Deputy Educational Advisers who 
are in charge of Educational work in London and 
>\ashmgtoii respectively. The names of the 
chief men in the Central Ministry of Education 
are given below :— 

Educational AdvUer-eum'Secrefary, Dr. Tara 
Chand, m.a,, p.phil. (Oxon.). 

Joint Educational Adviier and ex~offieio Joint' 
Seeretarp, Humayun Kabir, m.a. (Oxon.). 
M.A. (Cal.). 

Joint Educational Adviser, K. G. Saividain, sr. Ed 

(Leeds) (Head of the Bureau and' Development 
Dtvmon). 

Deputy Educational Advisers, M. S. Sundaram 
M.A., b.lI^ (Oxon.) {Educational Secretary* 
Embassy, Washington), Ashfaque Husain, b.a. 

rr D®r-at-Law {Deputy Secretary and 

Head, General Education Division), 

Deputy Educational Adviser and Deputy Seeretary 
P. N. Klrpal, m.a., ll.b., b.a. (Oxon.) {Bead of 

the Admmxstrative and External Relations 
Division), 

Educational Adviser, L. K. Sethi, m.a. 
(^njab) & (Toronto) {Secretary, Education 
Department, Btgh Commissioner’s Office 
London). ’ 

D^uty Educational Adviser, Dr. A. M D 
M-Sc., Ph.j). {Head of the Scholarships 

Deputy Educational Adviser, Q. K. Chandi- 
ramani, b.e. {Bead of the Technical Division). 


and intermediate education in the areas under 
their control. Delhi has a Board of Higher 
Secondary Education. The Bajasthau (including 
Ajmer-Merwara), central India and Gwalior 
High School and Intermediate Board has 
jurisdiction over schools and Intermediate 
Colleges in Ajmer-Merwara and central India 
besides some institutions in Bajasthao and 
certain other States. 

Institutions under private management 
are controlled by Government and by local 
oodles by “ recognition " and by the payment 
01 grants-in-ald, with the assistance of the 
inspecting staffs employed by Government 
and by local bodies. 


STATE ORGANISATION 

In the States also, the subject "Education* Is 
under the control of a Minister. The Secretary 
Department of Education is the permanent head' 
of the Department and the Director of Public 
Instruction (in some states he is called the Direc- 
wr of Education) acts as an expert Adviser to the 
Minister m charge of Education. The Director 

Inspecting staff and the teaching 
staff of the Government institutions. A list of 
the State ^nlsters of Education with their 
Directors of Public Instruction is given below. 

In the Centrally Administered Areas, Delhi 
and AJrner, have each a Director of Education, 
^rg has an Educational Officer. These 
Officers perform the functions of Directors of 
Public Instruction in the State. 

The authority of Government in controlling the 
^stem of public instruction is in part shwed 
^th and in part delegated to Universities, and 
Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion as regards secondary education and to local 
bodies as regards elementary education. 

Cert^n forms of Technical Education are under 
-fui departments concerned and come 

mthin the purview of the Minister in Charge of 
those Departments. ** 

Madhya Pradesh has a High School Board and 
Madras has an S.S.L.C. Board for control over 
secondary education, ivhile U.P. (for the whole 
State except the, areas under the jurisdiction 
of Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sities) had and still has Intermediate and Second¬ 
ary Education Boards whicli control high school 


ASSAM 

Education —The Hon’ble Omeo Kumar 

Dass. 

Secretary.—A. N. Kidwai, i.e.s. 

O.P.l. —U. K. Goswami, M.A., B.L. 

WEST BENGAL 

Education Minister.—The Hon'ble H N 
Chaudhury. 

Secretary. Dr. D. M. Sen, m.a., Ph.P. (Lond.). 
D.P.I.—Dt, Parimal Boy, m.a., ph.D. (Lond.). 
BIHAR 

Eduction Minuter.—The Hon'ble Acharya 
Badri Nath Verma. 

Secretary.—Jagdish Cliandra Mathur, M.A., i.e.s. 
D.P.I.—Q, N. Sinha, m.a. (Pat.), b.a. (Cantab.). 

BOMBAY 

Education il/inistcr.—The Hon’ble B. G. Kher 
m.a., ll.b. ’ 

Secretary.— N, Sardesal, i.e.s. 

C. Pavate, m.a. (Cantab.). 

MADHYA PRADESH 

Education Minister .—Tlie Hon’ble P, K Desh- 
mukh, M.A., LL.B. 

-Secretary.—Dr. V. S. Jha, m.a., ph.n. 

E- W. Franklin, m.a. b.t. t.d. (Lond.), 

3IADRAS ^ 

Education Minister.—The Hon'ble K. Madha\'a 
Menon, b.a.,B.L. 

Secretary. —K, M. Unitlian, i.e.s. 

P’P'I' —D. S. Reddi, m.a. (Oxon.). 

ORISSA 

Education Aftnieter.—The Hon’ble Pandit Lin- 
garaj Mlsra, m.a. 

Secretary.—P. K. Tripathy, m.a., i.c.s. 

D.P.I.—ll. C. Pradhan, m.a., b.l., Dip. in Edn. 
PUNJAB 

Secretary.—D t. K. C. Khana, m.a.. pIi.d. (Lond.). 
D.P.I.—Dt. K. C. Khanna, m.a.. Ph.D. (Lond,). 
UTTAR PRADESH 

Education Minister.—The Hon’ble Samnur- 
nanand, ^ 

Se^etary. —A. N. Saprii, b.a., i.c.s. 

Director^ of Education.—1. R. Khan, m.a., Ph.D. 

(Lond,). 

In India there are six Boards of Intermediate 
and/or Secondary Education, and 28 Univer- 
sities. The names of the Universities and of 
their Vice-Chancellors are given below 

1. Agra XJniversity.—C. Mahajan, m.a. 

2. Aligarh Muslim University. —Dr, Zakir 
Husain, M.A., ph.D. 

3. AUahabad University.—Dr. D. R, Bhatta- 
charya, M.sc., ph.D., D.sc. 

4. f^ndhra University.—\r s. Krishna, m.a 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Vienna). 

5. Annamalai University.—Dr. S. 0 Mana- 
valarumaniijam. m.a., Ph.D. (Lond:), d I S. 

6. Benaras Tlindu University.—Pt. Govind 
Malvjya, M.A., ll,b. 


7. Bombay University.—Justice N. M. Blia'*^- 

wati, M.A., LL.B. ** 

8. Calcutta U nicer sty.-Justice Sainbhu Nath 
Banerjee, m.sc., ll.b. 

9. Delhi Univerifity.—Ur. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. Lucknow University.—Acharya Narendra 
Deva, M.A,, ll.b. 

11. Jfadras University.—Lt.-Col. Diwan Baha¬ 

dur Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar 
M.D., LL.D., D.sc., F.R.C.O.O. ^ 

12. Mysore Unirersity.—Di. B. L. Manjuuath 
B.A., M.sc. (Lond.), D. Phil. (Oxon.). " 

13. Nagpur University.—Lt.-Col. Pandit K L 
Dubey, b.a.,il.b. 

Ali Yaw.ic 

Jung Bahadur, b.a. (Oxon.). 

15. Patna Umverjfity.-Sarangdhar Sinha m \ 

16. Travancore University.— K. N, 3Ienon. 

li. Utkal University. —C. M. Acharvya, m..\ 
B,L, * ' '* 

10. KoiPUtam Vnivemty.-hT. G. S. Jlaliaiani, 

20. Ptinjab University.—DewAn Anand Kumar 

3i,sc,j Bar-at“Law, 

21. Uauhati University.—K. K. Handiqui, m a 
(C alcutta & Oxon.). 

22. Poona University.—Dr. M. R. Jaykar p c 

D.C.L., LL.D. V.L., 

23. Boorkee UniversUy.—C. A. Hart, ar Sc 

(Eng.), Lond., d.m.i.c.e., r.i.o.d. ^ ’ 

26. Gujarat University.—\Y. B. Divatia. 

27. Earnatak University.—R. v. Jaglrdar, m.a. 

28. A .D.T. Indian Womm's Universitu _ 

Lady Premila Thackersay. 

THE NEW OUTLOOK 

The whole structure of education In India is 

In Primary Schools, which 

In some States comprised of four classes (n 

others of five and six, in atiil others of “" n o? 

and Senior 

Basic Schools; High Schools will be 
reorganised into Higher Secondary Schools 

nclude the Ist Year of Intermediate Sation 

leading ujt to tliree-year degree course The 
whole question of university education has been 

iSnka? .^“dliakrislman commission, 

lecnnicai Education is receiving increased 

attention and a deflnite vocational Bias ifbeinff 
given to education In Basic Schools. ^ 

The nw policy is based on a resolution nassed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
at a meeting held in December 1935 xh® 
resolution Is worth quoting. 

(1) The Board Is of opinion that a radical 

11 schools should be made in such a wav as not 
only to prepare pupils for Drofesrionai 
university courses, but also to enable them at 
i ompletion of appropriate stages? te be 

!nstItiU?0M?*^^“^‘^^*°“® separate vocational 


(2) These stages sliould be 

(a) The primary stage, which sliould 
aim at providing at least a luiul- 
mum^ of general education and 

still ensure perma- 

nent hteraev. 


(h) 


u-m stage, which 

uill provide a self-contained 
course of general education either 
lor higher education or for specia¬ 
lised practical courses. 
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In rural areas, the courses at this stage should 
be attuned to rural requirtineiits- 

Some form of manual training at this stage 
should be provided which would aim at the 
development of practical aptitudes and be made 
compulsory. 

(c) The higher secondary 

which would he included Institu- 
tions with varying length of 
courses:— 

(t) preparing students for ad¬ 
mission to universities in arts 
and science ; 

(ti) for the training of teachers in 
rural areas; 

(til) for agricultural training; 

(it?) for clerical training; and 

(u) for training in selected 
technical subjects which 
should be chosen in consulta¬ 
tion with employers. 

Where separate institutions are not possible 
for the diversified courses, some of them r^ght be 
taorpoTiud in a higher secondary course of 
ealarced scope which would permit a choice of 
alternative ^oups of subjects and would end in 
leaving certifleates, 

(3) At the end of the lower secondary school 
course there should be the Brst public 
examination. 

(4) Candidates desirous of Joining the sub¬ 
ordinate clerical service of 
lopjil bodies should pass such qualifying 
inations as might be prescribed by proper author- 

aSdsSoSd not be more than 19 years of age at 
the date of their examinations. 

The certificate granted to pupils completing 
other ^speciaUsed courses should receive Govern¬ 
ment recognition. 

f'i'i Expert advice would be of value in or- 
stanising the scheme of reconstruction outlined 
above and also for suggesting methods of 
training masters who would assist pupils and 
eelectiem, by the pupils, of courses of study with 
due regard to their aptitudes. 

Educational Reports 

As the Board had recommended that expert 
advice would be necessary for 
pdiicational reorganisation, Messrs. A. Abbot, 
OBE.! formerly Chief Inspector of Technical 
Schools. Board of Education, England, and 
S H Wood, M.C., Director of intelligence. 
Board of Education. England, were invited 
to India for the purpose. Their visit 
resulted in the production of the famous 
report on educational reconstruction commonly 
mfown as "Wood-Abbot 

important recommendations outlined in this 
report are:— 

fa) Infant classes should, so far as posable, 
be entrusted to trained women teachers; 
and for this and other reasons the deve¬ 
lopment of educational provision for girls 
and women is of paramount importance. 

(61 The education of children in the Primary 
Schools should be based more upon the 
natural interests and activities of young 
children and less upon book learning. 
Concentrations on literacy as a narrow 
objective is unsound. 

(el The curriculum of the rural Middle (or 
' ^ l/ower Secondary) Schools should be 
closely related to children's enviro^ent; 
and If English is taught to any chil^en 
of middle “school** age it should not be 
allowed to result in an excessive amount 
of time being devoted to linguistic 

studies. 

The Vernacular language should, so far as 
' ' Dossible be the medium of instruction 
throughout the High (or Higher 
Secondary) Schools, but English should 
be a compulsory language for all 
pupils in these schools. 


(t ) The teaching of English should 
^ more domestic and less attention should 
be devoted by the average boy to the 
study of English “prose and Poetry — 
arrangements being made to meet the 
needs of those boys specially qualified to 
pursue more advanced English studies, 

(f) More systematic attention should be 

^ to theteaching of Art; and steps should be 

taken to secure for the High (or H gier 
Secondary) Schools a supply of qualified 
teachers of Art. 

(a) The pre-emplo>Tnent course^ ® 

for teachers of Primary and ^Hddle (or 
Xower Secondary) Schools should be 
tliiee-vear course following without any 
gap, the completion of Middle (or Lower 
Secondary) School course. 

In conjunction with the 

tlie Board gave their considered thought ^ the 
scheme of educational reconstruction wliose 
real author was Mahatma Gant^i, w^h ha 
emerged in the shape of Dr. Zakir Hussain 
Committee report. The Board accepted the 
Basic Education Scheme with certain essential 
modifications, and on this subifct two ^ry im¬ 
portant reports known as Kher Committee 
reports were published. 

In the expectation that sooner or later the 
problem of providing India with a system of 
education approximating to those available m 
other countries would have to be tackl^, seriou 
attention was devoted to the surveying of the 
main fields of educational activity so as to ascer- 


main neiUS Ul ... --- -- 

tain the minimum provision required. Thus 

since the Board’s revival in the year 1935, the 
various committees of the Board reported among 
others on following Bubjects ;— 

(1) Basic Education (2 reports); (2) Adult 

EduJ^tton ; (3) The PhyslMl '''« 
children; (4) School Buildings; (5) Social Ser 
\ice • (6) The Becrultment, Tralmng and Condi- 
tions’ of'service of Teachers in 
and High Schools; (7) The Becruitinent of Edu¬ 
cation Officers • (81 Technica C^: 

mercial and Art) Education ; (9) Tex^boo^, 
(10) Examinations ; (11) Educational Adminls- 
fration • (12) Agricultural Education; (13) 
Kellgious Education; (14) Selection of Pupils 
for Higher Education. 

THE PLAN 

Two crucial meetings of the Board were those 
held in October, 1943 and 

reviewed the recommendations of their Commi^t 

tees with special reference to 
developments. The Board were satisfied that 

the Mucational Adviser’s Memorandum on 

Post-War Educational Development m India, 
subiect to the modifications suggested by them, 
would provide the foundation upon which an 
efficient system of public 

to the needs and circumstances of Uie country 
could effectively be erected. Their 
mendations are contained in the published Be- 
nort on Post-War Educational Development in 
?ndia (popularly known as the Sargent Report). 
The main recommendations on W’hich the whole 
post-war policy is based are given below : 

(o) A system of universal, compulsory and 
free education for all boys and girls between the 
ages of six and fourteen sho^d be 
sneedily as possible though in view of the prac- 
tFcal difficulty of recruiting the 
of trained teachers it may not be possible to 
complete it in less than forty years. 


trainin'' recruitment and conditions of service of 

“■ ‘"f ‘S' 

flUDroved by the Central Advisory Board in 1943 
rFmesent the minimum compatible with sucwM 
in a national system. These should be adopted 
and enforced everjTvhere. 

(e) A vast increase in the number of trained 
women teachers will be required, 

PRE.PRIMARY EDUCATION 

(а) An adequate provision of pre-primary 
instruction in the form of Nursery Schools or 
Masses is an essential adjunct to any national 
system of education. The provision m this 
respect at present is negligible. 

(б) In urban areas, where sufficient children 
are avaUable within a reasonable radius, separate 
Nursery Schools or departments jway 
provided: elsewhere Nursery classes ^ouid be 
attached to Junior Basic (Primary) Schools. 

fc) Nursery Schools and classes should invari¬ 
ably he staffed with women teachers who have 
received special training for this work, 

(d) Pre-primary Education should in all cases 
be free. WBUe it may not be feasible to make 
attendance compulsory, no efforte ®ho^d be 
spared to persuade parents to send theu children 

to school volunt arily, 'iS nf 

housing conditions are unsatisfactory and,or 

mothers are accustomed to go out to work. 

(e) The main object of education at this stage 
Is to give young children social experience rather 
than formal instruction. 


(6) The character of the instruction to be 
provided should follow the general laid down 
the reports of the Central AdvUory Board’s two 
Committees on Basic Education. 

(c) The Senior Basic (Middle) School, being 
the finishing school for the great inajority of 
future citizens, is of fundamental importance 
and should be generously staffed and equipped. 

fd) All education depends on the teacher. 
The present status and remuneration of teachers 
sTnd%eciaUy those in Primary Schools are 
deplorable. The standards in regard to the 


high school education 

(а) The High School course should cover six 
years and the normal age of admission should be 
about eleven. 

(б) Entry to High Schools should be of a 
*5 elective basis; only those pupils shoidd be 
admitted who show Promise of taking^ ad vant- 
ace of the education provided. Additional places 
mav be provided for those not selected provided 
that no cost falls on public funds. 

(c) In accordance with the general principle 
set out in (6) above, places in High Schools should 
be provided for at least one child in every five of 

the appropriate age-group. 

(rf) In order to secure the right children, the 
methods of selection to be employed will require 
the most careful consideration. Special arrange¬ 
ments will have to be made for the transftr from 
Basic (Middle) Schools to High Schools of 
Lilable Sildren and particularly of those who 
show signs of late development. 

(e) High Schools should be of two 

(A1 Academic, (R) Technical. The objective of 
both should be to provide a good all 
tion combined with some preparation m the later 
stages for the careers which pupils will enter on 

leaving school. 

(f) The curriculum in all cases should be as 
varied as circumstances permit and should not be 
unduly restricted by the requirements of 

sities or examining bodies. As irSfipr 

remains the medium of the 

fiities it should be compulsory throughout the 
^iondarv stage. Youth Movement, Scout 
Movement and similar extra-curricular activities 
should be encouraged. 

(9) In order that no poor child of abibty ro ay 
be excluded, liberal assistance in the form of free 
places. scholarshiDS and stipends should be avail¬ 
able throughout the course. 

(h) In order to secure teachers of pe 
tvnp the 'salaries paid in all recognised school-, 
whetheJ Sained by the State or by prl^te 
bodies should not be less than those prescribed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 


UNIVERSITY education 

(fl) Indian Universities, as they exist todaj^ 
desnite many admirable features do not fully 
satisfy the requirements of a national system of 
education.' 
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(b) In order to raise standards all round, the 
conditions for admission must be revised with the 
object of ensuring that all students are capable of 
taking full advantage of a University Course. 
The proposed reorganisation of the High School 
system will facilitate this. Adequate financial 
assistance must be provided for poor students. 

(c) The present Intermediate course should be 
abolished. Ultimately the whole of this course 
should be covered in the High Schopl but as an 
immediate step the first year of the course should 
be transferred to High School and the second to 
Universities. 

(d) The minimum length of a University 
degree course should be three years. 

(e) The tutorial system should be widely 
extended and closer personal contacts established 
between teachers and students. 

(/) The importance of establishing a high 
standard in postgraduate studies and particularly 
in pure and applied research should bo 
emphasised. 

(g) Steps should be taken to improve the 
conditions of service, Including remuneration of 
University and College teachers where those 
now in operation are not attracting men and 
women of the requisite calibre. 

(A) An Indian University Grants Committee 
should be constituted for the purpose and with 
the terms of reference set out in this chapter. 

TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL & ART 
EDUCATION 

(а) In view of the prospective needs of post¬ 
war industry and commerce for skilled technicians, 
and in order to cater for the aptitudes of those 
who will derive greater benefit from a practical 
course, the establishment of an efficient system 
of Technical Education at all stages on the lines 
set out in the report of the Technical Education 
Committee, is a matter of great urgency, 

(б) Due regard should be had to the recom 
mendations of the IVood-Abbot Report in respect 
of the scope and content of Technical Education, 

(c) All technical education beyond the school 
stage other than that given in the technological 
departments of universities should be placed 
under a central controlling body (to be called 
All India Council of Technical Education) having 
representatives of all the interests concerned. 


be employed to implement the programme. 
Owners of mills and factories will be asked to 
make arrangements for the education of their 
workers and workers' families, and the Govern¬ 
ment will make it compulsory for all its employees 
to attain literacy within a period of three years. 

For this programme, modem media of mass 
education like radio, films, and open air theatres 
are suggested. In order to prevent back¬ 
sliding, emphasis is also laid on further educa¬ 
tion of literates tlrrougb clubs, discussion groups, 
summer schools and similar other agencies. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

(а) Comprehensive arrangements on the gene¬ 
ral lines set out in the Adult Education Com¬ 
mittee's report should form an Integral part of 
education. These are particularly important in 
India today in view of the very high percentage 
of illiterates. 

(б) Literacy is a means and not an end in 
itself. The present plan of Adult (Social) 
Education aims at removing illiteracy as well 
as at teaching the people the fundamentals 
of citizenship in an Independent country. 

(c) It is estimated even with the introduction 
of a universal system of Basic education there will 
be over 9 crores of illiterates (age-group 10*40) to 
be dealt with. The Government of India have 
recently so planned the system of Adult (Social) 
Education, as to make possible the removal 
of 50 per cent illiteracy in ten years. 

(d) In this as in all branches of education the 
quality of the teachers is of supreme importance. 
The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 
teachers of the right type, particularly women, 
must on no account be underestimated. 

(e) The responsibility for adult education 
must rest with the State but every effort should 
be made to enlist the aid of suitable voluntary 
organisations wherever available. 

Literacy and general education are to proceed 
simultaneously but greater emphasis is to be 
laid on general education, in order to enable 
every Indian to fulfil his role of citizenship in 
the New Order. All possible resources of the 
coimtry in men and money wiH be mobilized 
to attain these objectives and whole-time 
workers, part-time workers and volunteers will 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

(а) The proposals for the recruitment and 
training of teachers as set out in the Report 
approved by the Central Advisory Board in 
January, 1943 should be generally adopted. 

(б) The existing training institutions are 
barely sufficient to meet w^astage among existing 
teachers to train those lutherto untrained. 

(c) New Training Schools and Colleges 
(including University Education Department) 
must be provided to supply the additional 
teachers w’hom a national system will require. 
These will amount to over 20,00,000 non¬ 
graduates for schools of all types and 180,000 
graduates for High Schools. 

(d) Arrangements should he made to pick out 
suitable boys and girls tow-ards the end of the 
High School course. This is particularly import¬ 
ant in Girls’ High Schools in view of the vast 
increase in the number of women teachers 
required. 

(e) The courses provided should be essentially 
practical and should be specially related to the 
needs of .the schools in which the trainees will 
subsequently serve. 

(/) No fees should be charged either in Train¬ 
ing Schools or Training Colleges; liberal assist¬ 
ance should be available for the maintenance 
of poor students.. 

(ff) Refresher courses are of the utmost im¬ 
portance and should be provided for all types of 
teachers but particularly for those in remote rural 
areas. Faciuties should be provided for research 
and selected teachers should be encouraged to 
study educational methods in foreign countries. 

Provision for ensuring the physical welfare of 
all pupils and students should be made on the 
lines set out in the report of the Joint Committee. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

(a) Provision for the mentally or physically 
handicapped should form an essential part of a 
national system of education and should be ad¬ 
ministered by the Ministry of Education. 

(b) "While much of the work relating to the 
education of the handicapped has been done so 
far by voluntary effort, the (iovemment of 
India are no less anxious to promote the cause 
of the education and welfare of the handicapped. 
The Ministry of Education have .set up a special 
unit which deals with all matters relating to 
this branch of education. Flans for the 
establishment of a Braille Printing I^ess ns 
well as a National Centre for the Blind are in 
band. 

(c) Wherever possible, handicapped children 
should not be segregated from normal children. 
Only when the nature and extent of their defect 
make It necessary, should they be sent to special 
schools or institutions. Partially handicapped 
children should receive special treatment at 
ordinary schools. 

(d) The blind and deaf need special education¬ 
al arrangements, including specially trained 
teachers. The Government of India have also 
proposed to modernize the existing Teachers 
Training Centres for the Deaf and Dumb. 

(e) Particular care should be taken to train 
the handicapped, wherever possible for remuner¬ 
ative employment for them. After care work is 
essential. 


RECREATIVE & SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

(а) The provision of recreative and social 
activities on an adequate scale is an essential 
feature of any modern educational system. 

(б) Apart from the needs of boys and girls in 
schools and colleges special attention should be 
paid to those in tlie 14-20 age-group who are no 
longer attending school. To serve these a Youth 
Movcmciit on an AU-^India basis should be set up* 

(c) A Youth Movement should aim at co¬ 
ordinating and supplementing rather than 
superseding the work of organisations already 
dealing with aspects of this problem. 

(d) This main need of a Youth Movement 
will be for leaders, both men and women, 
who will have to be specially trained. The 
possibility of finding suitable recruits among 
demobilised Officers and N.C.O.’s should be 
explored. 

(e) The provision of social and recreative 
facilities for adults should form an important 
part of any Social Service Scheme. Reference 
is invited to the report of the Board’s Committee 
on Social Service and Public Administration 
(1941). 

Employment Bureau form an essential part 
of educational administration : they are especially 
necessarj' in India in view of the restricted open¬ 
ings at the moment for progressive employment. 

Employment Bureau, if they are to fulfil 
successfully their legitimate functions must be 
staffed by trained experts with practical experi¬ 
ence of teaching and of industrial conditions. 


While contact should be maintained with 
Employment Exchanges, Labour Tribunals, 
etc. established by other Departments, Employ¬ 
ment Bureau w'hich deal with the output 
of educational institutions should be under 
the control of the Education Department. 

ADMINISTRATION 

(a) The States should remain the main 
units for educational administration except in 
regard to University and Higher Technical 
Education, the activities of which could be co¬ 
ordinated on an AU-India basis. 

(&> The Director of Public Instruction should 
be directly responsible for the general adminis¬ 
tration of education, other than University and 
Higher Technical Education, throughout the 
State. He should also be Secretary for 
Education, should it be thought necessary to 
keep in existence a separate post of this kind. 

(c) A national system of education will 
mean closer co-operation, financial and otherwise 
between the Central and State Governments. 

(d) State Governments should be left to 
make such changes in their administrative 
arrangements as the carrying out of education 
developments on the scale contemplated may 
require. Experience, however, suggests that 
they would be well-advised to resume all educa¬ 
tional powers from local bodies, except where 
these are functioning effectively. 

(e) In order to enlist local interest In educa¬ 
tion, School .Managing Bodies, School Board 
and District Education Committees may be con¬ 
stituted, if and when sufficient people of the right 
type are available to &cr\'e on tnem. An Educa¬ 
tional Advisory Board for the whole State 
may be desirable. 

(/) A strong Education Department will be 
required at the Centre and in this connection the 
scope and functions of the Central Advisory 
Board should he enlarged. 

(g) Steps should be taken In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Board's Committee 
on the Recruitment of Education Officers (1948) to 
check the present deterioration in the statua and 
calibre of the educational administrative eervice 
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and to enablo it to secure the services of the 
type of officer who will be capable of carrying a 
scheme of the kind contemplated into successful 
opeiation. 

(A) Arrangements should be made for the 
exchange of officers between the Centre and the 
States and between one State and another. 
The desirability of establishing a senior 
tional administrative se^ice on an AU-InQln 
basis should receive consideration. 

SOME OBIECnONS 

That is the basis on which Indian education 
Is to be organizcd.with one dillerence. It was 
thought that forty years w-as much too long a 
period to wait for universal free eduction. A 
subsequent committee under B. Q. K.^r, tn 
Prime Minister of Bombay shortened the term 
to 16 years divided into three periods t'vo of n\e 
years and the last of six. The chief obstacle 
in the way of realization has been finance. 

As a result of the general agreement which 
State Governments expressed with the 
policy outlined in the Board’s report the Govern¬ 
ment of India generally accepted, sub)ect to the 
limitation of finance, the principles and objects 
of the Board’s scheme. 

In 1944, the Government of India asked the 
State Governments to prepare their Five- 
Year Post-War Educational Development Plans 
on the general lines laid down in the report m the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. Early 
in 1946, the State Governments wero ^ked 
to select a few important schemes like Training 
of Teachers, and Compulsory Primary Education 
from their plans, and start implementing them 
after their approval by the Government of India. 
All the schemes submitted by the State 
Governments to the Government of India were 
examined, and such of them as (^nmrmed 
to the recommendations contained in the Keport 
w'ere approved by the Government of India for 
imm ediate execution. 

The comments of the Sub-committee of the 
National Planning Committee (old) may be 
reproduced here. The Sub-committee says that 
the system in the Wardha scheme of a child 
learning a craft by the end of the schoed career 
to start a vocational life, is spiritually harmfm 
to the child, as the vocation becomes the princi¬ 
pal object of education. This gives a narrow and 
shallow knowledge of the subjects taught. 

While accepting the syllabus for the primary 
fichools under the Wardha scheme as satis¬ 
factory, the committee suggests that algebra 
should he taught side by side with arithmetic, 
and British units of length, area, voluine, weight 
and currency may be avoided and Indian units 
substituted. 

The report Is not in favour of what Is too'^ 
as the exchange motion under the waruna 
scheme, according to which current 
of the school is expected to be met by the sale 
of the goods produced in the technical section 
by the students. The report emphMizes that 
these schools should be a direct burden on the 
State. , 

Primary education covering a period of 
years, according to the report, should be tre 
and compulsory for all children and ' 

co-educational, the medium of instruction 
being the mother tongue. 

After the primary course of seven years, 
secondary schools of general arts and bci^cm of 
three or four years* course should be established, 
and these three or four years should prepare 
students for admission to the university or higher 
technical or professional courses. Secondary 
schools, admission to which Is not to be com- 
pulsory, should provide the study of Western 
languages, preferably English, the medium 
of Instruction remaining the mother tongue. 

A regular sifting of students is to be made 
after completion of the primary school course. 
Only those intellectually fitted will enter the 
secondary schools and the rest will enter what 


are called “ continuation schoolsfor txalning 
In arts and crafts and Industries such as drawing, 
artistic designs, general economics, civics, 
accounts and physical culture and gymnasUcs. 

EDUCATION IN THE INDIAN ARMY 

The section may be w'ound up with a note 
on education in the Army. Before the w'ar the 
Indian Army had a system of education whereby 
all soldiers received instruction as an integral 
part of their training. Their school knowledge, 
if any, was revised and extended. Illiterate 
recruits were taught to read and write in Homan 
Urdu and further graded instruction was given 
upto roughly the Matriculation standard. 

The outbreak of war and the consequent 
expansion of the army brought in large numbers 
of recruits, many of them Illiterate, of different 
races, and speaking different languages, Thwe 
bad to be educated in a short time up to the 
standards required for the ranks they might 
hold and the parts they would have to play in a 
complicated mechanised army. And they had 
to be coDsidered not merely as units of a machine 
but as indivlduaJs and prospective civilians of a 
developing State. 

To deal with the problems that arose, the 
Army Educational Corps on whom the respons¬ 
ibility for their educational training devolved 
was expanded—largely by the intake of Indian 
Officers. And the educational training of the 
men was divided into two parts—normal and 
wartime. 

Normal education Is a development of the 
pre-war system, simplified and intensified. 
Wartime education, in spite of Its title, dealt 
with war and peace. The technique adopted 
was that of the discussion group, within the 
unit, led by the platoon Commander under 
supervision of an officer of the unit. 

The unit discussions and associated activities 
are based on handbooks and periodical pampWets 
issued by the Directorate of Army Education 
at General Headquarters (India). 


give a historical background of the subjects 
which make up the genius of those countries 
while in India education has been more or less 
on an " un-Indlan basis.'’ One of the main 
objects Is to make education more Indian in 
character so that the product may be representa¬ 
tive of Indian genius. 

Another recommendation of the Commission 
is to make professional education more relevant 
to India's needs. If one turned to agriculture, 
one would find that India’s methods are archaic 
and primitive, while her problems are modem, 
requiring modem methods for their solution. 
Every system of education has its own objectivM- 
The Soviet system aims at building up a particular 
class of society. The American system gives 
scholars the fundamentals of the Ameri^n 
Constitution and makes them citizens of the 
American Hepublic. 

Similarly our'aim should be the objective of 
our Constitution, namely, a democratic society 
which has for its fundamental principles freedom, 
equality, and fraternity. They give us faith 
and a working philosophy of life. 

On the question of religious instruction India 
being a secular State, could not identify itself 
with any one religion and so far as State insti¬ 
tutions are concerned, there could be no denomi¬ 
national or sectarian religious considerations. 
The Commission recommends the starting of 
institutions for “ silent meditation " where the 
lives of religious leaders like Bhudda, Jesus, 
Mohammed and Confucius may be studied in 
a reverent and dispassionate way. 

Without any dogmatism, selections from the 
Scriptures of the w'orld may be brought together 
and problems of philosophy and religion taught 
in a very general sense. This is in consonance 
mth the general spirit of the country. It is 
to make people realise " that our destinies are 
ruled by an unseen power." 

Hellgion might be studied academically even 
i n State-maintained educational systems. There 
was a difference between the preaching of dogma 
and the study of religion. 


On the cessation of hostilities, an elaborate 
educational plan was put into 
Ajmj—TWE HBLEASB PEEIOD EDUCA¬ 
TION SCHEME (INDIAN TROOPS)—The 
object of the scheme was to use the time between 
the cessation of hostilities and the date fixed 
for the soldier’s release from service to prepare 
him for return to civil life as a better, more 
useful citizen educationally, more capable of 
obtaining a better position in civil life. The 
scheme not only constituted a powerful drive 
against illiteracy, but also included graded 
instruction from the literacy stage in a man s 
own vernacular to the Matriculation stase 
In English. The I.A. SPECIAL certifi¬ 
cate of Education, the highest certificate 
obtainable in the I.A. Is now recognised by most 
universities in India as equivalent to their 
Matriculation standard. The scheme also 
provided for intensive instruction In the principle 
of ciUzenship and rural and urban development. 


UNIVERSITY COMMISSION REPORT 

The main conclusions of the University Com- 
mission report were made public on 25th August, 
1949. The report itself covers over 600 pagw 
and 100 pages of appendix and deals with 
various aspects of present-day Indian education 
including the medium of instruction, professional 
education, standards of teaching, post-graduate 
training and research, religious education, 
financing of universities and co-education. 

The main object is to make education more 
Indian in character so that the product 
might be representative of Indian genius. 

One of the serious complaints against the 
present educational system is that it is divorced 
from Indian life and thought. Today, Indian 
Universities discuss more of Shakespeare, Milton 
and others and not India’s own writers. Uni¬ 
versities in the United Kingdom and America 


In regard to co-education, the Commission's 
recommendation is that in the secondary stages 
there should be separation and in the basic and 
collegiate stages co-education. 

Elections in the teaching profe^ion must be 
avoided and important posts like those of 
Vice-Chancellor and Dean should not be thrown 
to academic log rolling. This often l^ds to 
friction in Universities and " mud-slinging. 

In U.K., Vice-Chancellors were appointed for 
life or by rotation. 

The State should be liberal in the grant of 
scholarships. In Oxford between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the students was assisted by the bmte 
and poverty should be no bar to the prosecution 
of higher studies. In the U.K. £12,500,000 were 
paid by way of State grants to Universiti^ and 
besides. Government spent over £8,000,000 by 
way of scholarships. 

Again, in the U.K. and America, about 11 
to 12 per cent of the country’s Budget was spent 
on education while in India the amount spent 
was less than five per cent of the Budget in¬ 
cluding sums spent by Governments and local 
authorities. 

Evening Colleges for workmen and other 
people should be started. 

The maximum strength for any college should 
be 1,500. The Commission saw instances where 
there were 5,000 to 6,000 students on the rolls, 
while the actual accommodation provided was 
only for 1,500. Such institutions could be 
found in Bombay and Calcutta. Lack of indi¬ 
vidual attention led to frustration and exploita¬ 
tion of students by the politician, revolutionary 
or reactionary. 

The Commission lays considerable stress on 
improving the standards of the teaching pro¬ 
fession. The position today appears to be that 
anyone who was not fit for anything was made 
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a teacher. The ablest type of men in the country 
are being driven to other sendees. Kesearch 
and teaching should be regarded as the main 
concern of any civilised society. There could, 
however, be no improvement so long as the 
salaries paid to teachers remain what they are, 
and the best talent could not be attracted unless 
the salaries paid to them approximated with 
those In other services. 


Technical, Professional Education 

In regard to professional education, the Com' 
mission has recommended more adequate 
schemes to be undertaken. Seventy per cent 
of the population in India is engaged in agricul* 
tural occupations and yet the country is depen* 
dent for food on other countries, while in America 
only 13 per cent are engaged in agriculture and 
they produce 60 per cent of the world’s export 
of food grains. 

Similarly, with regard to industrial develop¬ 
ment there is a great paucity of technical and 
executive personnel. 

The Commission has also made recommenda¬ 
tions in respect of the legal and medical pro¬ 
fessions. Despite eminent lawyers in India, 
there has not been any outstanding contribution 
to the legal science as such. There is need 
today for a first class Medical Research Institute. 

On the question of examinations, which has 
been “ a great curse in this country ” the Com¬ 
mission’s view is that there is somet^ng radically 
wrong with the present system. 

The great mathematician Ramanujam failed 
in the first Arts examination as he was not able 
to stand the “ tests ” but his contribution to 
mathematics was outstanding. Examinations 
fail to bring out the actual calibre of the students. 


The Commission is of the opinion that English 
should be taught from the third form (three 
years before matric.) for those who desire to 
enter the University. 

In the inter-state border areas where the 
regional language may be different from that 
of the mother tongue of a student the medium 
of instruction must be the mother-tongue up to 
a particular stage and students would be asked 
to study the federal language as well. 

It is recommended that State and Central 
Governments should establish bureaux of 
translatioD, 


ADVISORY BOARD’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

A special meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board was held at New Delhi on April 22 and 23, 
19r)0 to consider the report of the University 
Education Commission. Tlie Board accepted 
the recommendations regarding post-graduate 
teaching and research with special emphasis on 
the desirability of Bh.D. students being internal 
students of the university concerned. Tlie 
examination for Ph.D. should include a thesis 
and a test of the candid.ate’s general knowledge 
of the whole field of the subject. 

In view of the acute shortage of scientific 
man-power, the Commission had emphasised the 
desirability of training a large number of scient¬ 
ists in order that the country might get a few 
men of outstanding calibre. They also recom 
mended the institution of a large number of 
scholarships and free places for really good 
students at the M.Sc. and Fh.D. stage for this 
purpose. Fundamental research should be the 
primary concern of the universities and univer¬ 
sities should not be precluded from taking up 
special applied problems concerning their own 
regions. 


Regarding professional education, the Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations about the teaching of 


The CTommission has therefore made " certain 
drastic recommendations In this regard.” They 

have proposed the “objective test” which is , . ^ x. . . 

in vogue in America. The U.S. Army and Navy aBnculture, commerce, education, engineermg 
held “ objective tests ” in recruiting officers and technology, law and medicine were accepted 
men during the war. Many big business firms I ^o^^d with very few modifications. 


and corporations are adopting this method 
which does not Involve long, written examina¬ 
tions and students are not thrown just to trust 

luck. Hundreds of questions are put to students . - j ■ , x xv , x x x,. - 

of which only one or two require an essay kind admission to the law course but the course 
of reply. The test involves no gamble or luck, a degree in law would be of two years’ 

duration only, to be followed by practical 


Regarding admission to law colleges, the 
Board decided that a 3-year degree course in 
pre-legal and general studies should be required 


On the question of language the Commission 
has recommended that the medium of instruction 
for higher education should be the regional 
language, with option to use the federal language 
either for some subjects or for all subjects. 


training such as may be prescribed by the 
High Courts concerned. 


The Board also accepted the Commission’s 
recommendations regarding new provisions in¬ 
cluding business administration, public ad' 
The Commission has also recommended that I ministration and industrial relations with added 
where the mother tongue is not the same as the I provision for training in social service, 
federal language, the federal language is to 

be studied from the first form. If the mother I On the question of religious education, the 
tongue and the federal language are identical, Board decided that all educational institutions 
students would be required to take any other might provide a few minutes for silent medita- 
Indian classical or modern language. If Hindi tion. Besides, lives of great religious leaders 
happens to be the mother-tongue of a student, I should be taught in the first year and the central 


the student would he required to study some 
other Indian language. 

There must be no attempt ^t hasty displace¬ 
ment of English as a medium of instruction for 
academic standards. Indian languages have 


problems of philosophy and religion should be 
considered in the third year. The Board also 
resolved that studies in religious philosophy 
might be provided for In universities. 


. XX. - - . Regarding the Commission's recommendations 

to grow and must become proper media for about objective examinations the Board adopted 
communication. To displace English by a a resolution generally approving the recom- 
State^ or the federal language may result in mendations and calling upon universities to 
deterioration of standards. Therefore, while implement these as far as possible. 

State Governments should make their lang¬ 
uages more potent as early as possible no 
time-limit should be prescribed.' Languages 
will have to grow and there cannot be a time¬ 
limit. During the transition English will remain. 


Besides the special connection which this 
country has with English it is becoming 
more popular In other countries as well. In 
Soviet Russia, University students are asked 
to learn one of the European languages and 
over 90 per cent of the pupils take English 
as their second language. 


The recommendations of the Commission 
regarding students, their activities and welfare 
as also women's education were generally ap¬ 
proved by the Board. 

Regarding the constitution and control of 
universities, the Board generally approved the 
recommendations of the Commission, subject 
to the provisions In the Constitution wherein 
university education had been placed on the 
Union list. Approving the recommendations of 
the Commission regarding university finance, 


the Board’s resolution pointed out that the 
Implementation of all the recommendations 
of the Commission accepted by the Board would 
depend upon the finances made available for 
this purpose. 

About the recommendations made by the 
Commission regarding Indi\ddual universities, 
Central and others, the Board decided that the 
Government of India should take up the case 
of each university in consultation with the 
university authorities and the State Government 
concerned. 

The Commission’s recommendations regarding 
new universities and asking for special attention 
to be paid to the development of higher education 
in rural areas were also approved. 

The Board also adopted resolutions regarding 
the barm done by private coaching academies 
and the measures to regulate them and the 
question of private practice by Government 
medical officers. 

Finally the Board discussed wap and means 
to be adopted to popularise Hindi specially in 
the non-Hindi States. In this connection it 
approved of the following suggestions : 

f 

(i) The most essential step in this connection 
would be to bring out cheap and attractive 
publications in Hindi on a variety of subjects 
which are of interest to the masses. 

(if) A set of gramophone records may be 
prepared with the help of which one could learn 
the language without a tutor. 

(tit) Lessons in Hindi broadcast from schools 
may be repeated at great frequency. 

(iv) Documentary and news films in Hindi 
should be produced increasingly. There should 
also be improvement of entertainment films 
in Hindi so that they may attract the cultured 
classes. 

(») Institution of proficiency tests in Hindi 
for Central Government servants with prizes 
for successful candidates. 

(vi) Introduction of a test in Hindi in 
competitive examinations for Central Ser^dees 
without making this a handicap for candidates 
from non-Hindi States. 

The Board asked the Central Education 
Ministry to examine these sugge.stions and 
implement them as soon as possible. It might 
be stated here that at the January meeting of 
the Board Maulana Azad had given it as his 
opinion that in the final analysis English should 
yield place to India’s national language at the 
university stage. But it was a matter on which 
any hasty decision would be unwise. 

THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


The 18th Meeting of the C^tral Advisory 
Board was held at Trivaudruin on January, 13 
and 14, 1951. The Rajprainukh of Travaucorc- 
Gocliin inaugurated the meeting and Mr, B. G. 
Kher, the Chief Minister of Bombay presided in 
the absence of Maulana Abul Knlam Azad. There 
were 20 items on the agenda. Tlie most import¬ 
ant of these items were a review of progress made 
under the educational development plans 
implemented by the Central Ooverumeut and 
States, and progress made in t he field of technical 
education with the modified overseas seliolarshlp 
scheme. The report on displaced teachers mid 
students from Pakistan also engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Board during the session. Other 
iatercstiug items on tlie ngeudit included the 
devising of metliods to achieve greater uni¬ 
formity and eo-ordillation in regard to the 
standard and duration of secondary education 
in different States and the Union, consideration 
of steps to be taken to promote a youth move¬ 
ment in India, sugge.Htlons to encourage children 'k 
literature in tlie country and consideration of 
the question of medimn of exainlnatiou in non- 
huiguagc subjects for the udmisslon of boys and 
girls into preparatory Institutions, for urined 
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forces and tlic merchant navy. The Board 
alpo reviewed tlio progress made till then in the 
revision of the Indian Braille code. The Board 
also considered a proposal to intnaluce tTandhian 
literature as a compulsory sul>jcct in all schools 
and colleges. 

The Bajprainiikh stressed the need for re- 
oricntinc the system of education. He urged 
the nect^sUy particularly of remodelling second¬ 
ary school education with a view to tlic proper 
development of charaeter and the inculcation 
of diHCiplinc in pupils. 

Dr. Tarachnnd, Secretary. Ministry of Educa- 
tiuii. Government of India, said tliat as the result 
<if adverse ftnancial conditions, phms for Itasic 
and social education, for the expansion of teclmi- 
< al education and for the improvement of higher 
education, which the States had drawn up 
reckoning upon the help promised from the 
Centre, had to be slowed down or abandoned, 

Stressing the importance of technical and social 
education, he added, " Without a well planned 
sj’stem of technical education which produced 
personnel for industry at all staaes, wc cannot 
build up a sound industrial structure, without 
wliich we cannot depend on ourselves, we cannot| 
fight famine, ]X)verty, disease and ignorance.” 

Mr. B. (C KIkt, said the task before them was 
to develop the national system of odueatioii. 
He called tlie attention of tlie Board to the pro¬ 
blems of the ecUicated unemployed and referred 
to the self-supporting aspect and importance 
of basic education. He added that training of 
teachers was the first difficulty they had to; 
overcome. 

ft 

“One hears complaints of indiscipline and 
unhealthy, premature political activities on the 
art of students. It is necessary theTe should 
e some guid.ince from the Board for leisure-time 
activities of students, particularly for the age 
groups of fourteen to twenty. Research must 
be undertaken for finding out the aptitudes of 
children and free advice provided. This question 
is also engaging the attention of V.N.E.S.C.O. 
and I hope if not in this, in some other session, 
special time will be devoted to consideration of 
these important subjects.’* 

The Board considered the question of dis¬ 
seminating Gandhian literature and urged 
educational departments of State Governments 
to promote the study of the works of Mahatma 
Gandhi in schools and colleges. 

The Board expressed its concern over the delay 
in the implementation of the recommendations 
of the Government of India to appoint a com-^ 
mission on secondary education with a view to 
raising its quality and extend its scope. The 
Board urged the Central and State Governments 
to provide more funds for Basic ediication. 

Other questions discussed were the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee by the President of the 
Board for laying down principles to be followed 
in the preparation of text books on social educa¬ 
tion and the training of teachers ; another com¬ 
mittee for studying and reporting on the work 
of rural colleges' in Bihar and elsewhere ; modi¬ 
fication of the scheme of overseas scholarships 
to ihcliide candidates sponsored by State Govern¬ 
ments and universities on the same basis as 
candidates fostered by Universities under the 
Government of India and the need for the 
continued use of international terms of scientific 
terminologies in the country. 

The 7th All-India Basic Education Conference 
was held at Sevagram on March 3, Ihol with 
Mr. Badrinath Verma, Education Minister of 
Bihar presiding. There were 600 delegates and 
educational experts at the conference. 5Ir. 
Verma stated that, although the ideal of Basic 
education as enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi 
was accepted in principle by all educationists 
in the country, the necessary change in the out¬ 
look of the authorities of the States and other 
educational institutions had not come about 
even after independence. Old university degrees 
and curricula of studies still enjoyed the same 
official privileges, while the educated were still 
divorced from life in the villages. 


He invited the attention of educationists to 
the organisation of rural universities, and said 
tliat he would prefer ” ruralisation *’ of the exist¬ 
ing institutions to starting new ones. 

Inaugurating the conference, the Chief Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh, Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla, said that educationist.s had to face two 
problems regarding Basic education—the raising 
of the standard of education and provision of 
free uiiivensal education. 

Referring to tlie proposal for development of 
rural universities, P.andit Shukla said the plan¬ 
ning of such universities would require most 
careful consideration, and the country would 
watcii the develojunent with great expectations. 
He asked basic education experts to consider 
the proposal and formulate concrete plans. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, in a message to the 
conference said : ” ITie approach to education 
should not be too rigid and should allow free 
play for experiment and the development of 
the individual and of the society we aim at.” 

The general principle of Basic education, he 
said, was accepte<l long ago by the Congress and 
a number of Provincial Governments tried to 
apply it in various ways. 

” These Provincial Governments were criticised 
for deviating from the original idea, I am 
unable to say how far these deviations have been 
justified. But 011 general principles, it seems 
to me that in any such experiments it is desirable 
to have variety. There is always the danger 
of too mucli orthodoxy killing the spirit, and 
preventing the development of an inquisitive 
and experimental mind.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a message, said the 
time had now come when Basic education, whose 
value had been proved by the work done at 
Sevagram and in Bihar, should be extended over 
a wider field and the principles of ” Nai Tallin ”, 
applied to all education up to the highest stage. 

The Central Government filled a wide gaj) 
in the Basic scheme by producing a detailed 
syllabus for junior and senior schools. In a 
preface to the pamphlet that carried this syllabus 
tlie Joint Educational Adviser warned teachers 
that the handbook was to be used only for 
general guidance and need not be followed in 
every detail like a text-book or manual. It 
would greatly help the teacher in using the various 
crafts to carry out the ideals of Basic education, 

A strongly-worded support for the Basic 
scheme of education also came from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in a note issued in April 1950. 
The note set out once again the ideas underlying 
Basic Education and claimed that students who 
took the Basic Course had on the whole a better 
record than those who took other courses. 

" Careful enquiries have revealed that the 
progress of these children in academic studies 
! has not suffered in any way. On the contrary, 
it is on the whole considerably better than that 
in ordinary schools. 

” The following figures of Primary School 
Certificate Examination results xiertaining to 
the last three years are relevant in this 
connection. 

Percentage of passes from all Basic schools 
19i7 47.1 ; 1948 50.0 ; 1949 58.0. 

Percentage of passes from ordinary Primarj'^ 
Schools in these Districts (Satara, East Khan- 
desh, Surat and Dharwar) 1947 40; 1948 38.4; 
1949 41.4. 

" The following activities, have become a 
regular feature of almost every Basic school and 
through it children learn to carry out their social 
and civic responsibilities and get training in 
citizenship. 

^ 1. Cleanliness campaign in villages. 


2. Celebration of religious and national 
festivals and jayantis. 

3. Entertainment programmes and simple 
dramatisation of educative topics. 

4. Manuscript magazines. 

it. “ Va.stra Swavlambi ” groups to produce 
cloth necessary for their own use. 

6. Some kind of ‘ self-government ’ to train 
children in managing their own afl'alrs. 

7. Regular and systematic excursions and 
contact with nature. 

8. * Grow Jlore Food ' and ‘ Tree Planting * 
canqiaigns. Every ‘ agriculture-bias ’ school 
maintains compost pits and gives demonstrations 
in compost-making. 

9. Children work as volunteers at the time 
of local fairs, festivals, functions, etc. 

10. In all Basic schools in the State, empha.sis 
is laid more on tlie educative value of tlie activity 
and the economic and productive aspects are 
not permitted to drive that consideration into 
the background. However, experience sliows 
that self-sufficiency is jiossible with regard, at 
least, to the recurring cost on craft work. 

The progress of primary education in Bombay 
appeared very encouraging from a consideration 
of the figures quoted by the State's Director of 
Public Instruction. Primary education, 
said the D.P.I. had reached 75 per cent of the 
children of school-going age. In 1921 about 
23 per cent of children of school-going age were 
attending schools, in 1931 about 38 per cent, 
in 1946 50 per cent and in 1949 75 per cent. 
This progress became possible because the State 
Government assumed full responsibility for the 
extra expenditure incurred in the expansion. 
In money the expenditure had jumped from 
Rs. one crore to Rs. eight crores per annum. 
This was an achievement, the D.P.I. concluded, 
that put Bombay at the top, except for Travan- 
core-Cochin, in this sphere of M’ork. 

During the year three reports concerning 
education were published—the National Educa¬ 
tion Planning Committee’s report, the report 
of the Bhise Committee on secondary education 
in Bombay and the report of the Chagla Com¬ 
mittee on legal education in Bombay. 

EDUCATION PLANNING COMMITTEE 

REPORT 

During 1951 the report of the National Educa¬ 
tion Planning Committee constituted by the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations 
was published. This report was adopted by the 
All-India Education Conference which met at 
the Osmania University in Hyderabad on 
January 11, 1951. 

According to the report the general structure 
of national education should consist of pre-basic, 
basic, post-basic and post-graduate and research 
stages. 

The pre-basic stage should be for children oi 
age group of three to seven. 

The durat ion of the basic stage should be eight 
years for children of the age group seven to 
fifteen. The duration of post-basic should be 
four years for age group 15 to 19, corresponding 
to the existing age of graduation. The post¬ 
graduate stage should be extended to two years 
and the period of research will vary according 
to the needs of the subject of study. 

The system of Basic education for immediate 
adoption in the scheme of national education 
was also commended. 

The Committee held that the medium of 
instruction at the pre-basic stage should be the 
mother-tongue, and if the mother-tongue happens 
to be other than the regional language, instruc¬ 
tion should be provided in it if there are at least 
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20 pupils in the class. At the basic stage the 
medium of instruction should be tlie regional 
language, but where It is other than the mother- 
tongue, the mother-tongue should be the medium 
if there is a sufficient number of students, say 
30, in each class on the average. For the post¬ 
graduate stage the medium of instruction should 
be either the regional language or the national 
language. In cases of institutions of all-India 
character, requiring highly specialised staff, 
the medium should be the national language. 
But It is very essential that technical terms 
should be common to all Indian languages even 
if the medium of instruction at the post-basic 
and post-graduate stages is the regional language. 
The language for publication of all research work 
. must however be the national language. Students 
of the post-basic stage should learn at least one 
of the foreign languages, such as English, French, 
German, Russian, Chinese or Japanese. 

The Committee further held that e.vaminatioiis 
are given more importance than they deserve, 
and recommended that 50 per cent of aggregate 
marks should be reserved for class records and 
day to day work. Instead of allotting marks 
to individual answer books, they should only 
classify them into four categories, for even a 
conscientious examiner cannot claim to guage 
accurately minute differences between one 
answer book and another of more or less the 
same standard. Principles underlying intellig¬ 
ence tests should be introduced in question 
papers, Vive Voce tests should be compulsory 
at least at graduate and post-graduate courses 
of study. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITV REORGANISATION 

The Committee set up by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into the reorganisation of 
Bombay University also published its report 
during the year. It recommends that the 
University should be reorganized on the lines 
of Oxford and Cambridge and that external 
degrees should be instituted. The Committee 
was presided over by Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati, 
Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University. 

The Committee suggests that it should have 
three types of institutions—(a) University De¬ 
partments, (6) constituent colleges and (c)'insti¬ 
tutions situated within or without the University 
area and recognised only for the purpose of 
advanced study and research. It is proposed 
that all the Government colleges in Greater 
Bombay should be transferred to the 
University. 

The idea that the Universities in the State 
should hold their own entrance examination has 
been favoured. At the same time it is stated 
that Government should hold their outi examina¬ 
tions for recruitment to their own services. The 
taking over by the Bombay University of present 
First-Year Examinations is opposed but one 
University examination at the end of the first 
two years of the present Degree Courses in all 
the subjects is recommended. 


Though the Central Government had under 
consideration a plan for the appointment of a 
Commission to enquire into secondary education 
no commission was actually appoint^. In this 
connection a note on the so-called Bhise Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
may be included here. The report was published 
m February 1950. It asked that there should 
be such expansion of education among the H-14 
age group that by 1960-61 there should be com¬ 
pulsory education for the whole of this group in 
the State. In order to induce enrolment in the 
Stai^ards V to VII there could be scholarships 
for backward classes and for all girl students, 
as well as presents for the poorei; students, 
Other recommendations were (i^ the duration of 
the secondary course should be lengthened to 
five years,-and if possible to six; (fi) the first two 
years of the university course should be trans¬ 
ferred to the high school stage; if this was not 
possible at least the first year; (iii) it was not 
desirable to have separate institutions like Inter¬ 
mediate CoUeges; (tv) Standards V to VII should 
be treated as primary and no fee charged for 
these standards in public primary schools ; (v) the 
teaching of English should be regarded as an 
ali-India problem; (vi) Government should estab¬ 
lish central school in suitable places and first 
grade primary schools in as many villages as 
possible. The^ central school should serve as 
a model and it should also run a Community 
Centre ; (vii) Only such teachers as have passed 
the S.S.C. or an equivalent examination should 
teach Standards V to VII, they should receive 
a continuous professional education for two years. 
The present S.T.C. examination has outlived 
its utility and should be abolished; (vin) a train¬ 
ing unit for an annual output of 80 teachers 
should be set up in every District; (tx) encourage¬ 
ment should be given to primary teachers to 
have their wives and daughters trained for the 
teaching profession and scholarships should be 
given to girls tliroughout the Standards VIII to 
XI if they agreed to join the teaching profession 
after passing S.S.C.; (x) to keep down the costs 
of education there should be co-education 
throughout the primary stage and all separate 
girls'schools teaching Standards I to VI in urban 
areas should be abolished within three years; 
(x») the Lokshala course is an anachronism and 
should be abolished. Meanwhile Lokshala 
graduates should be treated as being equal to 
holders of S.S.C. 


As regards the conduct of examinations, the 
Committee recommends that: (i) the University 
should so design its examinations that they may 
afford sufficient evidence of the instruction, 
training and education which students have 
received in the University; (li) for the appoint¬ 
ment of external examiners, panels of examiners 
should be exchanged between the Universities 
m the State of Bombay ; and panels of examiners 
should be invited from bodies such as the All- 
India Medical CouncU, the Council of Legal 
Education, and the like which may be set up in 
the State of Bombay ; (iij) the University should 
make earnest efforts to improve the condition 
of teachers so as to make it possible for them to 
devote themselves to teaching and research; 
{iv} the University should institute two Boards 
of University Teaching—one for the Faculties 
of Arts, Law and Commerce, and the other for 
the Faculties of Science, Technology and Medi¬ 
cine—for the purpose of supervising, co-ordinat¬ 
ing and controlling all University teacliing; 
(t>) the University must undertake direct res¬ 
ponsibility for post-graduate teaching and re¬ 
search and should centralise such teaching in 
each subject in one place, preferably in institu¬ 
tions of its own : (tn‘) the Joint Board of Vice- 
Chancellors should bring about a co-ordination 
of the facilities for advanced studies and research 
between the Universities in the State ; (vU) the 
University should co-ordinate the facilities 
afforded by the college libraries and public 
libraries in Greater Bombay for the purpose of 
promoting advanced study and research ; (viti) 
the University should supervise and exercise 
an effective control over post-intermediate 
teaching. It should have the pow’er to under¬ 
take direct responsibility for the teaching of post- 
intermediate courses, but it should not be obliga¬ 
tory upon it to do 80 immediately; (tx) the 
Degree Courses in the University should be 
divided into General and Honours Courses, the 
General Course being of tw'o years and the 
Honours Course of three years' duration after 
the Intermediate Course. The University should 
take direct responsibility for the conduct of the 
teaching of the Honours Courses, relegating the 
General Courses to the system of co-ordination 
between the constituent colleges under the super¬ 
vision and control of the University; and (x) 
teaching up to the Intermediate stage should 
be left to the constituent colleges themselves 
under the supervision and control of the Univer¬ 
sity as Is done today. 


Elections to the various University bodies 
should be reduced to a minimum. The members 
of the Senate should hold office for five years 
and those of the Syndicate and the Academic 
Council for three years. 

The appointment of a full-time paid Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, who will ordinarily look to the 
academic side of the University’s work is 
proposed. 

The report says that the University should 
not undertake the responsibility of providing 
religious instruction to its students. 

> 

CHAGLA REPORT ON LEGAL EDUCATION 

An important report produced during the 
year was that of the Committee appointed by 
the Government of Bombay to suggest reforms 
in the system of legal education. The Committee 
was presided over by Mr. M. C. Chagla the Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay. 

Among tlie main recommendations w-cre the 
institution of a Council of Legal’Education for 
standardising and controlling legal education, 
a three-year degree course in Law^ and one-year 
diploma courses in Insurance, Income-Tax and 
Banking, Labour, Company and Mercantile 
Laws. 

The Committee also suggests that the number 
of subjects for diploma courses, which should 
be taught in a Law* College or in other classes 
recognised by the Council of Legal Education, 
may be increased as further need is felt. The 
admission stage for tliese courses should be the 
Matriculation or the S.S.C. Examination and 
the examination for the diploma should be 
held by the University or the Council of Legal 
Education, 


The members of the Council, the Committee 
suggests, should be : the Deans of the Faculties 
of Law^ of the Universities, the Advocate-General, 
the Government Pleader, tlie President of the 
Incorporated Law Society and one member 
from Teachers of Law in the State, two Judges 
of the High Court, two representatives of the 
Bar and one representative of the Bar Council, 
all these to be nominated by the Chief Justice, 
who is to be the President. 

The function of the Council should be to advise 
the Universities in the matter of law courses 
and text-books; to bring about co-ordination 
between the work of instruction and examination 
carried on by different professional bodies and 
the Universities so that overlapping may be 
prevented; to hold Diploma examinations and 
confer Diplomas in Law ; and generally to super¬ 
vise legal education in the State so that a uni¬ 
formity of standard may be maintained. 

The Committee says that law must now be 
treated by the Universities as an educational 
and cultural subject, leaving it to the professional 
bodies such as the Bar Council or the Council 
of Legal Education to look after the practical 
and professional training of a student of law 
and that legal education must include the study 
of social sciences either at the prc-legal stage, 
or simultaneously with the study of law. 


English should be the medium of instruction 
for a period of 15 years, to be replaced by Hindi 
in the Devnagari script by a process of gradual 
evolution, according to the directions of the 
Indian Constitution in that behalf. 


The stage of admission to the LL.B. course 
should be the passing of only the Intermediate 
Arts or the Intermediate Commerce Examination 
and the course should be of three years’ duration 
after admission to the study of law including 
the professional and practical course which 
should be of one year's duration after the LL.B. 
examination. This course should be ta\ight in 
College and the LL.B. Degree examination 
at the end of the two year’s law course should 
be held by the Universities and the professional 
examination at the end of the third year’s law 
course by the Bar Council or the Council of Legal 
Education. 
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The Committee also recommenrls a three years' 
pre*legal course after the Matriculation or the 
S.S.C. examination ; the first two years' of tills 
course up to the Intermediate Arts or the Inter¬ 
mediate Commerce V^xamination to be taught 
in an Arts or a Commerce CollegCj and the last 
one year’s course in a Law College. 

Regarding post-graduate studies in I,aw, the 
Committee recommends an LL.M. Degree which 
should be either by papers or by thesis. The 
duration of the LL.M. course should he two 
years after the LL.B. examination. As for the 
LL.M, degree by thesis, a student should subnut 
his thesis in any legal topic two years after the 
LL.B. examination and there should be a viva- 
voce examination to test his knowledge of the 
subject. 


High Court in the State elicited the verdict that 
this was against the new Constitution and the 
Government of Madras accordingly withdraw 
the ‘ Communal G.O.' as it was called. The 
Madras Cniversity Syndicate, however favoured 
tlie continuance of admission on communal lines 
particularly to professional colleges so far as 
south India was concerned. 

At a siiecial meeting of the Inter-University 
Board in Nagpur in August 1 350 Pandit Dubey, 
Vice-Chancellor of Nag])iir University, suggested 
a detailed survey of the needs of universities 
of various types In each area and the needs, 
academic and financial of each university. Such 
a siirvey should be undertaken by Centra! and 
State Governments jointly with the universities 
concerned. 


mother tongue is certified by parents or guardians 
to be Englisti, 2. Children who have been study¬ 
ing with English as medium, 3. Children for 
whom facilities for education in their mother 
tongue are not available within a mile of their 
homes when so certified by the Inspector of 
schools, 4. Children whose parents or guardians 
are subject to inter-State or inter-regional 
transfer when certified by the head of the De¬ 
partment or head of the firm. 

The University of Bombay also decided to 
prescribe Hindi as a course of study for the B.A. 

The preparation of text-books in Hindi was 
a crucial matter. 

A meeting of the Vice-Chancellors of Hindi 
speaking areas held in October 1950 decided to 
set up a central board to co-ordinate the work 
of preparing standard Hindi text-books. Thej' 
also asked that the CentraV Government should 
include representatives of regional languages 
in the body appointed for the compilation of 
Hindi technical terms. Incidentally, the Com¬ 
mittee set up by the Central Government w'ould 
function at different university centres and would 
be entrusted with the work of preparing standard 
Hindi books on various subjects. The Com¬ 
mittee would start its work with text-books on 
pass and honours courses of B.A. and B.Com. 
examinations. 

At Nagpur University text-books for the 
Intermediate science course in mathematics, 
l)liysics, chemistrj', botany and zoology both 
in Hindi and Marathi liave now been published. 
Government had given a grant of Hs. 1,30,000 
for the purpose and a loan of Rs. 30,000. Text¬ 
books for the B.Sc. course which were under pre¬ 
paration would be published in time for the 1952- 
53 academic j'ear. And for philosophy, history, 
economics, political science and geography for 
the B.A. course a scheme for the preparation of 
books was under consideration. 

But in general the students in Madhya Pradesh 
were not quite satisfied with the general policy. 
In Nagpur a large number of parents and guardi¬ 
ans of students at science' colleges asked the 
University to stay the introduction of Hindi and 
^larathi as the medium of instruction until the 
whole question had been decided on an all-India 
basis, and leave it open to the students to choose 
English if they so desired. 

It was pointed out that the enforcement of 
the language policy would cause great hardship 
to such of those students who decide to take 
an engineering, medical or a technological course 
after passing the intermediate examination. 
The technical terminology adopted by the 
Nagpur University had not been accepted by 
other Universities or State Governments. The 
students would also be at a disadvantage at 
the all-India competitive examinations. There 
was also protest from students at Sagar Umver- 
sity. 

Pandit Dubey, the Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur 
University, however, defended the policy of the 
University in this respect. He explained that 
in M.P. the problem was not very difficult be¬ 
cause the two regional languages Marathi and 
Hindi had very little difference. The State 
had the unique opportunity of conducting an 
experiment simultaneously in a regional and 
the national language. The university had 
accejitcd the international terminology for 
technical and scientific terms. Suitable text¬ 
books were under preparation ; 14 books dealing 
with intermediate science courses had already 
been published in both languages. 

Madras State had a difficult task in fitting 
itself in the new set-up. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment made Hindi a compulsory subject in the 
Secondary classes and later reduced it to the 
status of an optional subject on the ground that 
it put too heavy a burden on the teachers. The 
Madras University Syndicate declared itself 
against a time-limit for the elimination of English 
as a medium of instruction. 


The Committee also makes recommendations 
regarding advance studies in law and research. 
It suggests that the University of Bombay 
•siiould set up an institute for advanced studies 
in law, or there should be two centres in the 
State for such studies and research—one in the 
Poona [jOW College under the aegis of the Poona 
University, and the otlicr in the Government 
Law College. Bombay, under the aegis 
of the Bombay University and Government 
should share the financial burden of the two 
Universities involved in the creation of the two ■ 
centres. 

The Committee is in favour of the retention of 
the present method of teaching law by formal 
lectures but suggests the synopsis of lectures 
should be given to students in advance. It also 
prescribes qualifications for teachers of law. 

UNIVERSITIES 

The Inter-University Board at a meeting in 
March 1950 approved the affiliation of Janimu 
and Kashmir University, Maharashtra Univer¬ 
sity of Poona and Roorkee University. 

There was a tendency for Universities from 
a particular region to get together to discuss 
subjects of regional interest. Thus the Vice- 
Chancellors of South Indian Universities held 
a meeting in Madras on April 13, 1950. They 
also decided to make the Conference a permanent 
feature. Simil.arly a meeting of the Vice- 
Chancellors of the six statutory universities in 
Bombay State decided to form what was called 
‘Joint Board of the Universities in Bombay 
State.' The Board will be purely advisory and 
recommendatory and will deal with such matters ' 
as avoiding duplication, schemes of o.xpansion, 1 
migration of students, inter-University sports 
and so on. The Chairmanship will be by rota¬ 
tion. 

The University of Bombay set up a twelve 
member Committee to report on the question 
of the reorganization of the Bombay Universitv. 
It was thought that this bec.ame necessary 
consequent on the establishment of regional 
universities in the State. To save time the 
Committee was also asked to submit a draft of 
an Amendment Act. 

r V 

A number of new" universities were in the 
offing—Madhya Bharat and PEPSU Universi¬ 
ties, for instance. In Bihar a bill w’as under 
preparation for the establishment of regional 
universities and the conversion of Patna Uni¬ 
versity into a residential university. In U.P. 
a new' university might be set u]) centred on 
Gorakhpur. There was also a proposal to start 
a residential university of theology and philoso¬ 
phy at Brindaban. : 

Poona University decided to institute tw’o 
external degrees in Arts, the Bachelor’s and the 
Master’s for persons who w’ere employed and 
w’ho resided in the University area and for 
married women. 

There was some agitation during the year on 
the admission of students to colleges in Madras 
on a communal proportion. A reference to the 


One University body—the Madras University 
Academic Council—expressed an opinion on the 
question of religious education. It decided at 
a meeting in September 1950 that all colleges 
should be encouragetl to offer such moral and 
religious education as the management found 
appropriate and possible subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

An item of some interest that may be noted 
here was an international students' seminar that 
W’as held in Mysore in .Inly 1950. Delegates 
came from all over the world and the subject 
chosen for discussion was the role of the Uni¬ 
versity in social development. Dr. Winburn 
Thomas, Secretary, World Students’ Christian 
Federation w’ho delivered the principal address 
drew attention to some of the more important 
weaknesses of present day university education. 
Fir.st there was the pluralistic attitude w’hich 
had a disintegrating effect. Universities did not 
know’ what they were searching or what to do 
with it when they found it. The average student 
of the university came out an evolutionist in 
natural science, a materialist in history, a deter- 
minist in economics and an idealist in politics. 
Tlien there was the denial of religious faith. 
The traditional ‘ ivory tow’cr ’ altitude of social 
isolation was yet another w’cakness. Also,; 
there was the absence of close contact between 
the teacher and the taught wliich e.xisted in the' 
old days. Mr. Winburn proposed the setting, 
up of pilot universities w'herever it was 
possible. 

Another conference of note was the 23rd 
annual conference of the International Student 
Service in Bombay in X950 August. Mr. Ven- 
katarangaiya of Bombay University posed three 
questions: should scientists call a halt to their 
researches lest they should be applied to uses 
which were anti-social ? How could universities 
assist is expunging all national bias from text¬ 
books ? Did the programmes of work of the 
universities call for modification In order that 
they might contribute to the development of 
character and the cultivation of a humanistic 
outlook ? 

The University of Utkal made it compulsory 
for its students to render three mouths 
service to the country during vacation by spread¬ 
ing education among the masses. 


LANGUAGE QUESTION 

Tlie Government of India urged on the State 
Governments the necessity of introducing Hindi 
as a compulsory subject in the secondary school^ 
throughout the Union with a view' to achieving 
the object of making Hindi the national language 
within a period of fifteen years as laid down in 
the Constitution. For its owm part the Central! 
Government decided to start Hindi classes out-j 
side office hours for such of its staff as w’ere under 
40 years of age. Employees coming from non- 
Hindi speaking areas were to attend these classes 
and also pass a test in Hindi, 

The Government of Bombay restricted admis¬ 
sion to schools where English is permitted to be 
used as the medium of instruction to the follow¬ 
ing categories of students :—1. Children whose* 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS •-1948-49 


Type of Institution 

No. of Institutions t 

For.Men 

For Women 

Total 

1* lilSW/trjNISED™^ 

Universities . 

Arts & Science Colleges ., . 

Professional A Technical Colleges. 

Secondary Schools .. .; 

Primary Schools ., ’! ] ’ . 

Vocational A Special Schools !. 1 ‘ 

Total (Recognised) 

II.-UNRECOGNISBD - ' ■' . 

Total. 

grand TOTAL . 

* iniT ATorlKifrt n ... m- « . « 

24 , 

398 

178 

16,087 

1,77,253 

14,569 

• • 

58 

19 

2,494 

13,558 1 

1,658 

24 

456 

197 

18,581 

1,90,811 

16,217 

2,08,499 

17,787 

2,26,286 

9,927 

800 

10,727 

2,18,426 

15,587 

•2,37,013 


t Figures are provisional. 


Item 


GENERAL SUaPIARY OF EXPE NDITUBE ON EDUCATION *—1948-49. 

Expenditure 
on Institutions 
for women @ 


Expenditure 
on Institutions 
for men @ 


INDIRECT EXPENDITURE 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE: 
tJalveriities .\ ^ 

Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
Colleges for General Education , 

Colleges for Profeeaional Education 
Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools .. .. j [ 

Schools for Vocational and Special Education 

Total 


• • 

* *■ 

* m 


* « 

t * 

* • 


Ra. 

14.00,41,435 

2,75,88,184 

16,10,456 

4,71,03,026 

2,80,40,098 

17,36,72,619 

24,63.63,1096 

3,39,99,684 


Rs. 

1,52,56,297 


« • • • 

* * a « 


31,22,438 

17,76,679 

3,34.33,765 

2,73,64,323 

56.00,550 


8,65,54,052 


Total 

Expenditure @ 

rZ 

15,52,97,732 

2,75,88,184 

15,10,456 

5,02,25,463 

2,98,16,777 

20,70,06,384 

27,27,27,418 

3,96,00,234 

78,37,72,648t 


+ p Hijures* lor wnicn are not available. 

T Excludes Rs. 3,30,69,855/- for Hyderabad and Rs. 5.00,268/- for Tripura, as the details are not available. 

PROGRESS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1948-49. 


@ Figures are provisional, 


State 


Age Group (s) 
of Children 
under com¬ 
pulsion 


Number of 
Areas 
under com¬ 
pulsion 


No. of 
Institutions 
where com¬ 
pulsion is 

1 in force 

No. of students on rolls under 
compulsion. 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban Rural 

Boys 1 Girls 

Boys Girls ' 


Coercive measures or Prosecutions taken 
during the current year. 


For Non- 
Eni’olment 


For Non- 
Attendance 


Fines 

Realised 


Assam 
W, Bengal .. 
Bihar 
Bombay 


Madhya 
Pradesh .. 

Madras 

Orissa 

Punjab 

U.P. 

Delhi 

Madhya 
Bharat .. 


6-11 

6-10 

6-10 

6-11 

7-9 


& 


6-11 & 
17-12 
16-12 


6-12 

6-11 

6-11 

6-12 


Rajasthan .. 


Bhopal 
Hyderabad 
Jammu and 
Kashmir 
Mysore 

Travancore 

Tripura 


5- 14 & 

6 - 12 

7-14 

| 6-8 

16-11 
6-10 & 
6-12 

15- IO 

16- 12 


6-11 

0-10 
6-11 
7-8 & 
7-9 

6-11 
7-12 
6-12 & 

6- 14 
6-10 
6-11 

11 
6 - 8 

7- 13 
{for 
boys) 

7-11 
(for 
girls) 
6-11 & 
6-12 


6-8 


6-10 & 
6-12 
5-10 



34t 

82 


1,384 

• • 

1 

5,267 


1,031 

1,784 


1 24 

28 1,040 
89 I 1,407 
It 198 


60 


275 

41 

580 

2,281 


12 


1 

7 

4 

36 

5 

1 


35 


232 

1,340 

15 

111 

1,921 

39 


8,957 

134 


71 


19 

169 

64 

362 

123 

5 











Rs. 

Rs. 

1,039 

« • 

( 6 
0,119 

11,862 

3,606 

48,623 

2,45,288 

8,712 

l',892 

1,68,314 

66,859 

« « 

309 

5,61,324 

35,683 
• • 

1 

3,64,004 

* No 
111 
1,067 

« w 

t as cer 

767 

r m 

tainab 

172 

1,373 

« « 

e from th 

5,087 

* • 

e records 

13 

1,019 

m % 

• 

1*,216 

1 361 

37,026 

• • 

38,591 

* * 

760 

1.319 

1,609 

3,478 

533 

1,219 

6,805 

1,64,731 

76,248 

4,82,607 

3,18,191 

No 

provls 

ion in 

Rules 

166 

3,062 

9 

1,198 

484 

173 

1,222 

23,005 

2,57,903 

10,532 

1 

8,079 
* « 

653 

82,214 

41,230 

1,616 

10 

*328 

3,576 

• t 

92 

9,507 

• * 

1,076 

4,148 

* « 

» 41 

53 

8,064 

* * 

’633 

14,232 

* « 

* • 

15 

5,293 

* • 

10 

3,782 

9,047 

■- A 

60 

* • 


1,951 

180 

* « 

• * 

m t 

4 t 

« ■- 

m « 

26 

6,331 

1,562 

1,040 

* * i 

25 

232 

122 

43 

357 

m 4 

• * 

9 

2,284 

29,684 

v- 1 

■ « 

# ■ 

i’,628 

• • 

# * 

n 

it I 

1 4 1 

« 4 

m 4 

4 * 

« 4 

4 ■ 

1 t 

223 

P 

p ■ 

4,170 

6,702 

31,585 

24’887 

1,65,354 

70,836 

< • 

10 

1,390 

765 

3,204 

■t « 

12 

292 

855 

4 I 

19,335 

807 

17,693 

704 

1,10,061 

i • 

94,700 

i * 

* ■ 

p * 

» * 

* 4 

• W 

i i 

t i 

t * 

>■ * 

4 4 1 

i • 

1 P 


• Compulsion is in force only in Ward IX of Calcutta Corporation, 
t Only 13 wards of Delhi City are under compulsion. 


t Id 11 cities only certain wards are under compiilsioD. 
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NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS, 1948.‘i&, 


State 


• • 


w * 
* • 
9 • 


Assam 
West Bengal 
Bihar 
Bombay .. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Siladras • • , • • • •' 

Orissa 

PanJab .. 

U.P» *• *• •• *' 

Hyderabad .. 

Jammu and Kashmir* 

Mysore 

PEPSU . 

Bajasthan* 

Saurashtra 

Travancore-Cochin 

Ajmer 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

Coorg 

BeUn 

Himachal Pradesh* 

Kutch 

Manipur 

Tripura 

Vindhva Pradesh 


* * 

« • 


* t 

t ■ 

■ » 


• * 

• • 

* • 

• « 


* * 


• • 

• * 


Totalt 


Recognised 

Unrecognised 

Institutions 

Institutions 

for 

for 


Men 


9,566 

17,094 

22,349 

34,686 

6,939 

38,792 

10,084 

4,401 

29,831 

6,680 

1,140 

10,220 

963 

4,833 

2,107 

4,938 

322 

20 

195 

32 

122 

383 

264 

276 

239 

394 

1,629 


Women 


2,08,499 


1,304 
1,575 
2,123 
3,661 
810 
400 
293 
1,200 
2,S74 
1,115 
263 
743 
104 
474 
237 
142 
95 
» * 
32 
1 
3 

166 

13 
40 
15 

14 
90 


17,787 


Men 


1,712 

243 

1,809 

172 

538 

149 

1,448 

198 

1,141 

1,063 

not available 
369 

435 

119 

*36 


2 

7 

67 

23 

340 

40 

'ie 


9,927 


Women 


282 
26 
117 
11 
36 
• « 

4 
96 
16 
4 

not available 


9 

12 


13 

i54 

15 


800 


Total No. of 
Inskltntlona 
for 


Men 


11,278 

17,337 

24,158 

34,858 

7,477 

38.941 

11,532 

4,599 

30,972 

7,743 

1,140 

10,589 

963 

5,268 

2,226 

4,938 

358 

20 


34 

129 

450 

287 

016 

279 

394 

1,645 


Women 


2,18,426 


* Figures are provisional. 

t Excludes figures for Madhya Bharat as these are not available. 


1,586 

1,601 

2,240 

3,672 

846 

400 

297 

1,296 

2,890 

1,119 

263 

743 

104 

483 

249 

142 

100 

• 

32 

1 

3 

179 

13 
194 

30 

14 

90 


18,587 



I. 


STUDENTS ON ROLLS IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA* 

1948-49 



Type of Education 


In Recognised Institutions 
Oeneral Education 
Primary Stage 

Secondary Stage .. 

Intermediate Stage 

Degree and Higher Stages 

ProfetnoHol and Special Education 

School Education .. 

Collegiate Education 


4 « 


* * 


i * 


n. IN Unbecognised Institutions 


« • 


Total (Recognised) 


Total 


Gband Total .. 


No. of students on RoUst 


Boys 

Girls ' 

Total 

1,15,96,033 

45,20,760 1 

1,61,16,798 

34,03,695 

6,82,242 

40,85,937 

1,54,807 

19,600 

1,74,407 

72,684 

9,743 

82,427 

6,16,005 

80,385 

^ 6,96,390 

57,866t 

3,690t 

61.556t 

1 1,58,01,095 

53,16,420 

2,11,17,515 

3,69,404 

76.127 

t 

4,45,531 

1 

1,61,70,499 

. 4 

53,92,547 

2,15,63,046 


* Figures are provisional. 

t Excluding Madhya Bharat, figures for which are not available. 
X Includes students studying for Oriental Education. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS ON ROLLS BY STATE, 1948-49. 


State 


Number of students in 
Recognised Institutions 


Number of students in 
Unrecognised Institutions 


Total Number of students in 
all Institutions 


* Figures are provisional, 
t Excludes figures adhya Bharat as these are not available. 



Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Assam* . 

* * ■ * 

5,24,299 

1,79,553 

j 67,273 

' 

22,936 

5,91,572 

2,02,489 

"West Bengal . 

15,04,894 

3,54,808 

13,095 

[ 3,125 

» 

15,17,989 

3,57,933 

Biliar . 

13,5&,234 

1,87,213 

64,906 

7,207 

14,20,140 

1,94,420 

Bombay. 

25,68,060 

1 11,38,097 

7,617 

5,279 

25,75,677 

11,43,376 

Madhya Pradesh. 

6,26,503 

1,49,564 

24,757 

6,128 

6,51,260 

1,55,692 

Madras . 

29,06,465 

1 15,49,648 

5,100 

905 

29,11,565 

15,50,553 

Orissa .. . 

4,10,679 

1,02,732 

28,786 

7,017 

4,39,465 

1,09,749 

BunJab . 

5,85,907 

1,34,737 

9,370 

7,788 

5,95,277 

1,42,525 

UP* 

^ ^ *• 

24,00,455 

3,56,098 

46,689 

2,405 

24,47,144 

3,58,503 

Hyderabad 

4,72,746 

1,21,010 

33,593 

443 

5,06,339 

1,21,453 

Jammu and Kashmir 

“ ^ -f ■« 

70,878 

19,454 

not available 

not available 

70,878 

19,454 

Mysore . 

5,49,256 

2,30,932 

5,498 

1,070 

5,54,754 

2,32,002 

PEPSU . 

84,949 

11,110 

+ ■ 

.. 

84,949 

11,110 

Rajasthan*. 

3,42,359 

35,523 

14,584 

664 

3,56,943 

36,187 

Saurashtra .. 

^ * * * * 

1,78,187 

47,889 

8,554 

336 

1,86,741 

48,225 

Travancore-Cochin 

9,00,038 1 

6,28,671 

17,617 

m t 

9,17,655 

6,28,671 

Ajmer . 

32,371 1 

10,714 

1,968 

515 

34,339 

11,229 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands .. 

1,153 

467 

■- V 

* * I 

1,153 

467 

Bhopal . 

11,898 

1,951 j 

* ■ 

• * 

11,898 

1,951 

BUaspur. 

4,304 

' 237 

61 

« * 

4,365 1 

237 

Coorg . 

13,094 1 

7,630 

101 

257 

13,195 

7,887 

Oelhi . 

82,389 

33,059 

5,268 

2,319 

87,657 

35,378 

Himachal Pradesh* 

18,574 

1,658 

603 

* « 

19,177 

1,653 

Kutch .. . 

16,436 

3,410 

11,993 

7,307 

28,429 

10,717 

Manipur .. . . ., .1 

24,675 

1,105 

1,500 

400 

26,175 

1,505 

Tripura. 

22,184 

3,370 


t « 

22,184 1 

3,370 

Vindhya Pradesh 

93,108 

5,780 

471 

26 

93,579 

5,806 

Totalt 

1,58,01,095 

53,16,420 

3,69,404 

76,127 

1,61,70,499 

63,95,547 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION BY SOURCES, 1948-49. 


State 


Assamt .. 

W est Bengal 
Bihar 
Bombay .. 

Madhya Pradesht 
Madrast .. 

Orissa 
Punjab .. 

U. P.t .. 

Hyderabad 

Jammu and Kashmir t 
Mysore .. 

PEPSUt.. 

Rajasthnnt 

Saurnslitra 

Travancore-Cochin 

Ajmer 

Andaman and Nicobar 
Bhopal .. 

Bilaspur .. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradeshf 

Kutch 

Manipur .. 

Tripura .. 

Vindhya Pradesh 


Islands 


Totalt 


• Separate figures by sources are not available, 
t Figures are provisional, 
i Excludes figures for Madhya Bharat as these 


Expenditure met from 


Government 

Funds 

Local 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

75,33,088 
2,67.02,542 
1,26,20.414 
9,99,39,326 
2,46.25,008 
8,62,61,903 
1,29,77,718 
1,82,74,098 ' 

5,05,04,986 
2,85,80,360 

12,52,409 
64,45.580 
1.40,21,114 * 
2,08.70,613 
62,20,937 

2.76.49.262 
6,29,596 

52,56,263 

1.13.43.263 
7,09,723 

29,72,909 

2,79,33,698 

1,20,87,046 

3,73,29,633 

66,11,578 

3,24,75,444 

20,49,731 

1,06,21,088 

2,92,45,217 

8,42,816 

2,37,’82.451 

30,89,751 

2,71,060 

15,840 

28,66,370 

4,36,751 

05,46,623 

1,72,16,028 

23,48,285 

95,029 

m # 

fi « 

2,04,832 

« * 

1 7,12,858 

57,26,874 
6,30.004 
2,004 

1,17,874 

4,34,821 

68,16,223 

* 

l.'89,062 

14,73,835 

1* •* 

1,43,492 

25,17,134 

5,28,335 

5,25,717 

« ■ 

809 

38,092 
12,869 : 

19,80,307 

m i 

' *3,751 

43,15,00,887 

9,65,54,198 

17,52,59,359 


Endowments 


Rs. 

15,88,975 

90,99,257 

70,97,461 

1,72,63,859 

38,52,405 

2,11,74,942 

24,80,590 

43,43,501 

1,89,87,674 

29,36,956 

9,67,530 
1,20,422 

5,23,047 

19,00,357 

4,31,925 


17,509 

17,25,766 

1,57,553 

10,904 

‘ 4,025 


9,46,84,658 


Total 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

1,33,47,881 
7.01.81,077 
4,58,26,035 
17,64,03,431 
4,13,09,928 
16,75.61,551 
1,81,37,635 
3,84,94,959 
11,00,81,140 
3,30,69,855 
24,64,679* 
2,78,87,411 
36,62,764 
1,51,50,118* 
77,82,528 
2,48,43,259 
30,15,046 
97,033 
6,35,839* 
1,17,874 
7,84,884 
1,25,32,958 
5,92,765* 
7,23,980 
.5,50,299 
5,00,268* 
19,88.083 


81,73,42,771 


are not available. 


RECOGNISED PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, NUMBER AND ENROLMENT, 1948-49. 


State 

Primary Schools 

Secondary Schools 

School for Boys 

School for Girls 

School for Boys 

School for Girls 

Number 

Enrolment 

Number 

Enrolment 

Number 

Enrolment 

Number 

Enrolment 

Assam .. .. .. .. 

M’est Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

Madras 

Orissa .. .. .. 

Punjab 

U. P.* . 

Hyderabad 

Jammu and Kashmir* 

Mysore 

PEPSU. 

Rajasthan*.. 

Saurashtra ., 

Travancore-Cochin 

Ajmer 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands .. 
^3bopal .. .. *. .* 

Bilaspur 

Coorg .. .. .. .. 

IDelhi .. .. .. .. 

Himachal Pradesh* 
bL utch .. .. .. *. 

Manipur 

Tripura 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Total § .. 

8,046 

13,564 

19,633 

26,437 

6,852 

37,217 

8,974 

2,902 

25,012 

6,005 

975 

9,182 

689 

3,731 

1,983 

3,811 

257 

19 

172 

26 

93 

260 

212 

199 

220 

1 -361 

1,421 

4,52,800 
11,02,763 
9,98,194 
26,09,983 
4,92,524 
38,18,347 
3,99,651 
2,23,431 
19,12,097 
3,72,837t 
42,131t 
5,26,998 
29,138 
2,00,417 
1,43,988 
11,64,195 
21,068 
843 
7,148 
2,803 
7,774 
36,119 
8,697 
12,196 
19,881 
17,483 
65,925 

1,098 

1,217 

1,971 

2,335 

627 

' *244 
1,051 
2,194 
1,023 
215 
584 

1 76 

337 
219 

• ^ 

77 

29 

* * 

1 

117 

3 

40 

14 

7 

77 

53,211 
86,372 
71,002 
4,26,002 
^ 57,768 

1*2,059 
84,741 
' 1,20,076 
l,09,507t 
ll,589t 
60,541 
4,849 
21,011 
37,498 

*6,090 

*1,197 
* * 

42 

16,973 

111 

2,419 

885 

305 

3,422 

883 

1,874 

2,127 

1,307 

1,001 

926 

546 

1,389 

2,446 

238 

147 

721 

263 

622 

115 

949 

51 

1 

14 

5 

27 

100 

49 

63 

18 

29 

176 

1,48,723 

4,79,096 

4,05,800 

3,27,159 

1,91,451 

4,63,234 

76.310 
3,46,382 
4,70,221 

74,313t 
26,468t 
1,36,999 
53,931 
^1,17,425 
' 36,927 
2,83,794 
11,118 
777 
4,194 
1,544 
11,629 
40,887 
9,764 
4,844 
4,444 
6,041 

26.311 

126 

301 

125 

193 

170 

237 

41 
123 
593 ' 
67 

47 ! 

146 

25 

91 

17 

102 

15 

3 

1 

2 

41 

7 

* • 

1 

7 

13 

21,284 

73,476 

25,828 

46,763 

19,181 

71,923 

5,264 

38,418 

1,11,757 

9,949t 

7,697t 

28,213 

5,997 

11,522 

5,807 

, 48,326 

1,119 

i *717 

180 

, 1,239 

14,412 
1,554 . 

*220 

916 

1,817 

1,77,253 

1,46,97,431 

13,558 

11,87,670 

16,087 

1 

37,59,786 

2,494 

5,53,579 


♦ Figures are provisional. 

t Represents the number in Primary Stage of both boys and girls Schools 
j Represents the number in Secondary Stage of both boys’ and girls’ Schools. 
§ Excludes figures for Madhya Bharat which are not available. 
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COGNISED COLLEGES {ARTS & SCIENCE) <fe UNIVERSITIES—NUMBER AND ENROLMENT, 1948-49. 

^Note: This table excludes schools for Oriental Edacation.) 


State 


Assam 

W. Bengal ,, 

Bihar 

Bombay .. 
Madhya Pradesh .. 
Madias 
Orissa 
Punjab 


• * 


UP* 

•• •• ,, 

Hyderabad 
Jammu and Kashmir 

Mysore. 

PEPSU . 

Rajasthan* .. 
Saurashtra 

* * ■ * 

Travancore-Cochin 
Ajmer . 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Bhopal . 

Bilaspur. 

<^oorg . 

Belhi . 

Himachal Pradesh 

Butch . 

Manipur \. 

Tripura .. 

Vindhya Pradesh 


Total 


* 

*« 

t 

tt 

t 

§ 


• • 


(Boj’s) 
(Girls) 
(B) 
(G) 
(B) 
(G) 
(B) 
(G) 
(B) 
(G) 
(B) 
(6) 
(B) 

(B) 
(0) 
(B) 
(G) 
(B) 
{G) 
(B) 
(G) 


(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 


(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

{G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 


(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 

(B) 

(G) 


No. of 
Inter¬ 
mediate 
Colieges 


24 

“3 

/ 

1 


* * 


10 

5 

5 


8 

’ 8 
2 

17 

2 

2 

5 

o 


5 

1 

2 

o 


100 

16 


No. of 
Degree 
Colleges 


3 

36 

11 

18 

2 

39 

2 

16 

1 

65 

8 

11 

1 

32 

4 

00 

2 

I 

1 

6** 

1 

5 
3 

6 

9 

2 

12 

•y 


6 

1 

1 


298 

42 


No. of 
Univer¬ 
sities 


* * 


1 

1 

1 

*? 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 


24 


Figures are provisional. 

Includes 4 Oriental Colleges for men. 

Includes students In degree classes in colleges in the former Union of Matsya. 
Includes students in Degree and Higher Stages. 

Includes students of Intermediate Classes in the former State of Baroda. 

Includes girl students from the former State of Baroda. 

Excludes 713 boys and 129 girls passing Higher Secondary Examinations. 


No. of 
Students 
in Inter. 
Stage 

No. of 
students 
in 

Degree 

Higher 

Stages 

No. of 
passes In 
Afatrlcu- 
lation & 
Equi¬ 
valent 
Examina¬ 
tions 

No. of 
passes 
in B.A. 

& B.Sc. 
(Pass & 

. Hons.) 
Examina¬ 
tions 

4,351 

1,196 

2,102 

221 

671 

172 

290 

43 

27,631 

11,660 

19,355 

1,920 

.3,333 

' 1,923 

2,303 

478 

12,179 

1 5,296 

12,317 

1,187 

411 

185 

544 

27 

17,083 

10,365J 

21,076§ 

3,481§ 

8,483 

2,670t 

1 4,494 

927 

3,174 

1,989 

4,068 

999 

499 

818 

578 

194 

25,411 

10,739 

60,922 

4,017 

2,813 

1,338 

6,979 

692 

3,199 

1,21^ 

2,814 

424 

189 

72 

136 

1 12 

11,836 

7,786 

16,280 

2,007 

958 

640 

1,665 

292 

22,424 

13,027 

31,822 

4,079 

1,975 

1,103 

2,891 

631 

3,313 

1,324 

2,695 

350 

328 

' 133 

277 

51 

1,401 

847 

986 

276 

113 

52 

not available 

not avail¬ 
able 

6,609 

2,223 

444 

6,217 

650 

1,036 

1,069 

128 

1,131 

592 

3,294 

127 

177 

24 

167 , 

* ■ 

2,257t 1 

1,100 

2,474 

311 

307 

37 

116 

16 

896 

432 

1,011 : 

183 

70 

52 

69 

15 

8,926tt 

• * 

6,584 

854 

2,978tt 

« 1 - 

3,197 

327 

535 

262 

462 

64 

70 , 

20 

52 

2 

« m 

* i 

14 


* i 

176 

+ • ' 

41 

*98 

4 w 

27 

10 

23 


* 4 

* « 

35 

■ - 

* t 

■ « 

« « 

« * 

”99 

ft * 

1 ft 


* « 

31 


1,128 * 

2,522 

225^ 

284 

220 

544 

64 

61 

64 

18 

137 


2 

i « 

* * 1 

4 ft 

* • 

• ^ 

76 

'■ ■ 

* ■ 

1 * 

6 

ft ft 

350 

* w- 

68 

0 

» * 

*693 

* 53 

165 

' '39 

39 

6 

21 

3 

40 

* ■ 

414 

ft 

1 

« * 

18 

ft ft 

1,54,807 

72,684 ' 

1,95,816 1 

21,473 

19,600 

9,743 

24,992 

3^799 
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INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK I95I 


NO. OF STUDENTS IN RECOGNISED SCHOOLS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION BY STAGES, 1948-49 


State 


Number of Students in 


Primary Stage 


Assam 
West Bengal 
Bihar .. 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Orissa ,. 

Punjab 

U. P, t . 

Hyderabad .. 

Jammu and Kashmirt 
Mysore 

PEPSU . 

Rajasthanf 
Saurashtra .. 
Travancore-Cochin .. 

Ajmer ,. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Bhopal 

Bilaspur 

Coorg ». • • * * . - 

Delhi .. 

Himachal Pradeshf 
Kutch 
Manipur 
Tripura 

Vindhva Pradesh 


* * 

i • 


1 ¥ 

* * 


t • 

* * 

k t 


* » 

• * 

* t 

i * 


Total ,. 

• Includes Students of Primary Stage for Kolhapur, 
t Figures are provisional, 
i Figures relate to Primary Schools. 

§ Figures relate to Secondary Schools. ^ . 

t Includes scholars reading in Primary Stage in Cochin. 


Boys 

Girls 

4,07,621 1 

1,59,422 

10,71,384 

3,03,415 

10,59,688 

1,73,764 

17,31.110 

9,26,977 

4,96.894 

1,31,184 

22,73,453 ' 

13,98,027 

3,47,202 ~ 

98,741 

3,63,881 

1.18,808 

18.33.663 

3.16,299 

3,72,837 

1,09,507 

42,l31f 

ll,589t 

, 3,76,341 

1,88,751 

48,566 

9,348 

2,72,812 

30,135 

1,34,243 

39,860 

5,27,627 

4,48,675 

20,719 

8,907 

914 

375 

10,067 

1,778 

1 3,667 

207 

9,406 

6,302 

. 49,100 

25,677 

14,715 

1,106 

11,795 

3,127 

20,907 - 

951 

’ 16,948 

2,803 

78,341 

5,025 

’ 1,15,96,038 

’ 45,20,760 


Secondary Stage 


Boys 


Girls 


92,596 

3.27,235 

2,55,621 

5,86.444* 

1,16,900 

5,49,360 

44,621 

1,98,270 

4,31,036 

74,313 

26,468§ 

1,49,521 

34,503 

53.531 

42,300 

3,47,47811 

10,278 

239 

1,275 

623 

3,605 

27,533 

3,720 

4,262 

3,418 

4,472 

14,073 


34,03,695 


16,658 

39,773 

11,751 

1,65,370* 

15,946 

1,32,664 

2,720 

12,013 

32,623 

9,949 

7,6971 

38,138 

1,498 

3,579 

7,817 

1,72,53511 

1,637 

92 

136 

30 

1,301 

6,081 

539 

275 

154 

522 

744 


6,82,242 



State 


Engineering 

and 

Technology 


No. of 
Colleges 


No. of Stu¬ 
dents on 
rolls* 


• * 


m * 


^tssam .. .. 

West Bengal 
Bihar 
Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

Madras 
Orlsea 
Punjab 

TJ• . * *. . • 

Hyderabad 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Mysore 

PEPSU . 

Rajasthanf. > 

Saurashtra ,, 
Travancore-Cochin 
A>)mer . ■ *. * * 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Bhopal. 

Bilaspur 

Coorg .. .. .* 

Delhi .. . • * * 

Himachal Pradesh 

Kutch 

Manipur 

Tripura 

Vlndhya Pradesh 
Panth Piploda § .. 

Totalt 


• » 


2 
1 
6 
2 
6 
I • 
1 
* 

1 

* 

3 




2,433 

218 

1,266 

251 

1,831 

*208 

1,362 

330 

1,385 


502 


17 


24 


9,803 


Medicine <Se Veterinary 



No. of 

students 

WumDer oi 

on rolls* 

Colleges 

For 

Men 

For 

Wo¬ 

men 

1 

Men 

Women 

• * 

« « 

* P 

« * 

7 

* * 

2,703 

130 

3 

* • 

963 

52 

, 8 

* « 

1,874 

411 * 

2 

m * 

267 

32 

6 

1 

1,981 

672 

1 


156 

26 

2 

1 

479 

819 

1 

•« 

1,176 

119 

2 

t • 

343 

61 ' 

# * 

1 

• * 

■ t ' 

2i6 

1 * * 

50 

« ■ 

* * 

♦ 1 

* A 

1 

• • 

20 

« • 

• * 

t ■* 

* * 

-I P 

m m 

« « 

4 * 

■ * 

# • 

m t 

* * 

p * 

A * 

• * 

P * 

« *• 

1 

« • 

19 

p 4 

1 • * 

♦ • 

• 4 

• p 

* « 

* w 

* « 

•I ■ 

• m 

2 

• * 

278 

« • 

* ■ 

♦ * 

• 

P -A 

- * 

t • 

■ * 

• « 

A- P 

m * 

• * 

* 4 

• t 

w * 

m * 

i p • 

♦ • 

• « 


* p 

A A 

35 

4 

10,197 

1 2,030 


Agrlculttue 
and 

Forestry 


No. of 
Colleges 


No. of 
Students 


Commerce 


Law 


No. of 
Colleges 


No. of 
Students 
on rolls 


No. of 
Colleges 


No. of 
Students 
on rolls* 


1 

3 

2 

3 

I • 

1 

5 

1 


« • 


• ■- 


89 


265 
671 
* « 

147 

2,180 

110 

122 


t * 

13 
* * 

7 

4 


230 


20 


4,795 


* « 


1 

1 


27 


84 

6,683 

4,499 

1,141 


106 

5,271 

141 

585 

9 

264 

* 

100 


1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 


13,883 


93 

1,243 

752 

1,471 

655 

954 

164 

84 

1,745 

275 

-i ■ 

211 

296 

274 


485 


20 


8,602 


■ inciuaes enruimeui- ui ^ 

j Excludes figures for Madhya Bharat as these are not availaule. 
§ Now in Madhya Bharat. 


f Figures are provisional. 
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VOCATIONAL (OTHER THAN TTf atvtw/^v iilttv 

- _ tlA2i TRAI NING) XlsD SPECIAL SCHOOLS—NUMBER AND ENROLMENT, 1948-49, 

Engineering ^ 

Technical and 
Industrial 


State 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of 
Students 
on rolls* 


« t 


* * 


* * 


• • 


t • 


4 * 


Assamt 
W. Bengal 
Bihar .. 

Bombay 

Madh3'a Pradesh 
Madras 
Orissa .. 

Punjab 
U.P. t.. 

Hyderabad .. 
Jammu & Kashmixt 
My.sore 
PEPSU 

Rajasthant .. 
Saurashtra 

Travancore-Cochin ,. 

Ajmer. 

Andaman «& Nicobar 
Islands 
Bhopal 
Bilaspur 

Coorg . 

Delhi .. 

Himachal Pradesh .. 
Kutch 
Manipur 
Tripura 

Vindhya Pradesh 


m * 


* * 


Totalt 


16 

77 

44 

137 

17 

76 

31 

32 
107 

1 

2 

IS 

2 

4 

*35 

1 


2 


792 
4,361 
3,172 
11,159 
1.046 
0,813 
1,764 
2,539 
3,800 
184 
N. A. 
2,341 
171 
537 

6,722 

66 


83 

♦ 4 

11 

1,163 


Medicine 

Commerce 

For the 
Handicapped 

For Adults 

Other Schools 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Students 
on rolls* 

No. of 

No. of 1 

No, of 

No. of 
Students 
on rolls* 

No. of 

No. of 
Students 
on rolls* 

No of 

No. of 
Students 
on rolls* 

For I 
Men 

For 

IN 0* 
men 

Men 

Wo¬ 

men 

Schools 

StUQ61ltS 

on rolls* 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 


12 
1 
1 
• m 
1 
1 


t « 

* » 
* ♦ 

• « 


1,299 
118 
673 
111 
405 

i55 
75 


218 


10 

162 

9 

52 


* * 


* * 


30 


607 I 45,754 


* * 


73 


23 


3 

334 

• * 

i t 

528 

15,814 

124 

2,860 

8 

1,144 

8 

395 

420 

12,504 

1,035 

38,724 

14 

1 931 

4 

131 

m- m 

■ * 

434 

14,589 

44 

3.734 

12 

457 

7,385 

2,02,628 

310 

22,440 

« • 

« * 

3 

81 

6 

548 

14 

1,560 

256 

12,142 

14 

835 

10 

400 

171 

15,645 

3 

44 

1 

5 

328 

7,765 

159 

4,287 

4 

36 

1 

42 

39 

, 1,134 

1 

98 

1 

35 

9 

185 

1,860 

01,062 

314 

12,917 


* i 

1 

63 

193 

4,984 

' 242 

14,599 

37 

2,538 

*- * 

2 

■ 

o 

* *83 

1*679 

i43 

5,hi 

t i 

P * 

« ■- 

i * 

1 

*20 

‘kSo 

5,703 

*204 

6,570 

*31 

2,^7 

! 1 

■ 4 

15 

■i » 

3 

’i29 

5 

82 

226 

7,732 

i i 

1 t 

1 

5 

1 

20 

4 

195 

« m 

* * 

t * 

« t 



« * 

* * 

m • 

* 4 ^ 

4 t 

4 

'il3 

i * 

* * 



1 

14 

•I * 


fl 1- 

■ * 



2 

40 

* » 


ri- « 

* 4 

1 

73 

7 

28 

* <P 

*■ 4 

* * 

i * 

* ■- 

i- 4 



« ■ 

10 

*249 

4- * 

3 

ii9 

* I 

1 » 



-i * 

# * 

* 4 

3 

4 m 

18 

* i 

t 4 



m * 

1 , * 

26 

503 

401 

23,525 

59 

2,421 ' 

11,161 1 

3,14,701 

3,278 

1,48,916 


t Figures are provisional. 

^ Excludes figures for Madhj’'a Bharat as those are not available. 

NUMBER OP TEACHERS IN RECOGNISED SCHOOLS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 1948*49. 

Number of Teachers 


State 


In Primary Schools 


Assam 
West Bengal 

Bihar. 

Bombay . 

Madhya Pradesh* 

Madras . 

Orissa. 

Punjab . 

U. P. 

Hyderabad. 

Jammu and Kashmir* 

Mysore . 

PEPSU . 

Rajasthan*. 

Saurashtra 

Travancore-Cochin 

Ajmer . 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Bhopal 

Bilaspur . 

Coorg. 


Himachal Pradesh* 
Kutch 
Manipur 
Tripura 

Vindhya Pradesh 


* * 

* * 

4 4 


Total § 


Men 


11,377 

37,606 

34,237 

66,454 

15,259 

98,224 

15,222 

5,838 

51,659 

13,697 

3,151t 

16,047 

944 

5,930 

4,892 

20,897t 

703 

31 

304 

57 

171 

996 

264 

399 

473 

678 

O QOO 


4,07,832 


Women 


1,404 

1,640 

2,350 

14,200 

1,990 

28,309 

288 

2,214 

3,683 

2,143 

' *2,298 
110 
734 
1,235 
1,610 
247 
13 
57 
4 

24 

485 

4 


In Secondary Schools 


Women 


72 

21 

129 


65,346 


* Figures are provisional, 
t Includes women teachers also. 

t Includes women teachers in flie former state of Travanoore. 
§ Excludes figures for Madhya Bharat which are not available. 


5,403 

17,619 

15,502 

14,361 

8,182 

18,407 

3,914 

10,635 

21,208 

5,223 

l,106t 

4,945 

2,075 

7,379 

762 

10,688 

624 

13 

202 

37 

270 

1,488 

356 

190 

157 

327 

1,321 


753 

2,466 

1,099 

3,051 

1,099 

3,848 


1,323 

5,433 

1,401 

*1,072 

209 

753 

188 

1,357 

156 

1 


i 

78 

550 

62 


1,52,394 


12 

<■17 

100 


26,333 
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TRAINING INSTITUTIONS—NUMBER AND ENROLMENT, 1948-19. 


State 


Assam 
West Bengal 
Bihar 
Bombay 

Maclliya Pradesh 
Jlitdras 
Orissa 
Punjab 
U. P.t 
Hyderabad 
Juiiunu and Kashin 
Jlvsore 
PEPSU 
RajasthaiiJ.. 

Smirashtni .. 

Tra va ncore-Cochin 
Ajmer 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Bhopal 
Bilaspur 
Coorg 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesht 
Ivvilch •• 

Manipur 
Tripura 

Vindhya Pradesli 

Total § 


Training Colleges 


Training Schools 


No. of Institutions 
for 


Sleii 


3 
1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 
24 
1 
1 
1 
V * 
2 
* * 
1 
1 


52 


Women 


1 

4 

■ 

3 

6 


15 


No. of students under 

1 No. of Institutions 

No. of students under 

Training* 

for 

Training t 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women ' 

Men 

Women 

28 

8 ’ 

24 

3 1 

1.178 

74 

179 

145 

48 

10 

1.203* ; 

302 

72 

12 

73 

10 

2,056 

387 

472 

152 

59 

35 

7,457 

2,813 

200 

256 

14 

7 

1,986 

795 

29.'i 

195 

81 

88 

13,296 

7,221 

2") 

6 

26 

4 

967 1 

79 

85 

158 

5 

5 

533 

276 

2,023 

405 

72 

27 

10,274 

856 

40 ' 

18 

8 

2 

666 

238 

34 


6 

* « 

not available 

♦ * 

68 

15 

7 

5 

922 

260 

m • 

* * 

1 

* * 

40 


55 

1 

9 

3 

586 

32 



1 

1 

. 90 

, 90 

90 

5G 

35 

6 

1,159 

995 

56 

6 

3 

1 

225 

74 

* P- 


■ ■ 

1 

« * 

*18 

i m 

■ * 

* ■ 



■1 * 

m * 

* -f 

45 

• « 

14 

57 

24 

1 

1 ^ 

144 

121 



, 2 

1 

57 

11 



1 

■P • 

« « 

11 

* 4 

8 

« ■ 

4 « 


2 

4 f 

! ’isi 

• • 

3,839 

1,457 

479 

210 

43,044 

14,646 


• Includes students under training in training classes attached to Arts and Science Colleges and in University Departments, 
t Includes students under training in classes attached to Secondary Schools. 

X Figures are provisional. 

§ Excludes figures for Madhya Bharat which are not available. 


SCALES OF PAY 

V 

Here are tables of scales of pay sanctioned In Government Schools by the Central Government: 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Post. 


Headmaster 

Teachers. 


Prescribed Scale. 

Grade Pay plus S. P. Rs. 15, 
68-4-120-E.B.-5-170. 

68-4-120-E.B.-5-170. 

55-3-S5-E.B.-4-125-5-130 

50-2-60-3-90. 

35-1-40-2-60. 


Minimum qualifications. 

Matric Trained, * 

Matric Trained. 

Middle S. V. & V.T.C. if in Ajmer, 
Untrained Matric Middle J. Vs. 
Lower than Middle J. Vs. 

No untrained. 


Remarks. 

Future Minimum from ist April, 
1950. 

Future Minimum from 1st April, 
1950. 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


Future Minimum from 1st April, 
1950. 




MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Post. 

Proposed Scale. 

j Minimum qualifications. 


Remarks. 

_1_ 

J_2 

1 _3 

i 

4 


Non-Language teachers 
and English teachers 


Headmaster 


100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10-250. 


80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 

68-4-120-E.B.-5-170. 

68-4-120-E.B.-5'170. 


Trained (J.A.V., S.A.V., or B.T.) graduate^ 
teachers. 

Untrained graduate teachers with 5 years 
experience. 

Intermediate plus S.A.V. 

Untrained graduate teachers with less than 5 
years experience. 

Matric plus S. V. or j.A.V. of V.T.C. of Ajmer "1 

Middle S.V. (or V.T.C. in Ajmer). J 

Trained graduate. 


Future Minimum from 1st April, 
1950. 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 

do—" 


—do— 


Grade pay plus S. P. Rs. 40/- 
for classes 1-8 

Grade pay plus S. P. Rs. 25/- 
_ for classes 6-8 _ 

•Non-Matrlc J. V. H. Ms. who held their posts as Headmasters Substantively on the date of election of the revised scales will also as a special 
grade be given the scale of pay of Rs. 68-4-120-E.B.-5-170 as personal to them. 


Future minimum from 1st April, 
1950. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOLS—conW. 



Post. 


Proposed Scale. 


Minimutn qualiflcatioDS. 


Language teachers 
(Other than English). 



Eemarks. 


Drawing Masters. 


Physical Training 
Instructor. 


Domestic Science Teachers, 


I 


80-6-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 


d8-4-120-E.B.-5-l 70. 

80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 

68-4-120-E.B..5.170. 

80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 

68-4-12a-E.B.-5.170. 

80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 

68.4-120-E.B..5-170. 


Shastri or Its equivalent or a corresponding exa¬ 
mination in the Modern Indian Language 
concerned, with either 
a) Matric (Fail) or 
5) Intermediate (English) or 
c) 0. T. arid Matric (Eng.). 

Best with lower qualifications. 

Matric plus 2 years regular course of training. 

All the rest, less qualified. 

Matric plus 2 years training in recognised insti¬ 
tution. 

For less qualified people. 

Matric plus Home Science Diploma of Lad}' 
Irwin College (or equivalent). 

Best less qualified. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


This will be the minimum from Ist 
April, 1950. 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 

This will be the minimum from 1st 
April, 1950. 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 

Future minimum from 1st Anril. 
1950. 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 

Minimum from Ist April, 1950. 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 



Post. 


Headmaster. 

Teachers of English, Mathe¬ 
matics, History, Econo¬ 
mics, Physics & Chemis¬ 
try, Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce & Demonstrators. 


Proposed Scale. 


250-10-300-20-400-E.B.-20-500. 
i) 120-8-200-E.B.-10-300. 


Minimum Qualifications. 


Language Teachers (other 
than English). 


*0 80-6*120-E.B,-8-200-10/2 

220 . 


Hi) 68-4-120-E.B.-5-170. 
120-8-200-E.B .-10-300. 


100-6-160-E,B.-8-190*10- 

250. 


80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10 12 

220 . 


B.A. or B.Sc. & B.T. 

a) Trained Graduates (B.A. or B.Sc. & B.T.)n 
0 ) Untrained Graduates with 5 years experi¬ 
ence. 

c) B.A. or B.Sc. and C.T, obtained from Ai¬ 
mer before 1935. 


Bemarks. 


0 ) 

b) 


Untrained graduates with less than 6 
years experience. 

Inter S.A.V. 


Drawing Masters. 


P.T. Instructors. 


Domestic Science Teachers. 


68-4-120-E.B.-5-170, 

i) 120-8-200-E.B,-10-300. 

it) 100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10- 
250. 

tu) 80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2 

220 . 

fv) 68-4-120-E.B.-5-170. 

i) 120-8-200-E.B .-10-300. 

ti) 100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10' 
250. 

lit) 80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2 

220 . 

10 ) 68-4-120-E.B.-5-170. 

120-8-200-E.B.-10-800. 
100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10' 
250. 


80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2- 

220 . 


J 

} 

For all possessing qualifications lower\ 
than at (u) above. J 

A degree with either Shastri or Its equivalent 1 
or a corresponding examination In the V 
Modem Indian Language concerned. J 

Intermediate (Full) with Shastri or its equiva¬ 
lent or a corresponding ex.i min fttinn in the 
Modern Indian Language. 

Shastri or its equivalent or a corresponding! 
examination in a Modern Indian Language )■ 
with either a) Inter (English) or 1 

b) Matric (Full) or 

c) 0. T. and Matric (English) 

All the rest with lower qualifications. 

Degree with 2 years training in recognized 
Institutions. 

Matric plus not less than 4 years regular 
course of training. 

Matric plus 2 years regular training. 


•} 


Music Teachers. 


Best with qualifications lower than above. 

B.A. plus Dip. (P.T.). 

Inter plus Diploma. 

i 

Matric plus Diploma. 

Best with lower qualifications. 

Graduate with Diploma in Domestic Science. 
Inter or Delhi High Secondary Certificate pins 
? teachers training Diploma of Lady 
Irwin College or equivalent. ^ 

Matric ^U3 Home Science Diploma of Lndv 
Irwin College or equivalent. 


Will be prescribed later. 


This will be the future minimum 
operative from 1-4-50. The No, 
of these posts should be fixed for 
each school, 


This is a temporary relaxation for 
existing teachers if they cannot 
be replaced. 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
irreplaceable teachers. 

This will be the minimum from 

1-4-50. 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


“do— 


—do— 

Future minimum from 1-4-50, 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
teachers. 


Future minimum from 1-4-60. 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


Future minimum from 1-4-50 

Temporary relaxation for existing 
teachers. 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. • 
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HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



PrlnclpftL 

Teachers of English, Mathe* 
matics. History, Ewno- 
mics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geography, Agriculture 
and Commerce. 


360-25-500-E.B.-30-590. 
200-10-250*1.5-325-E.B.-15-400. 


Demonstrators. 


Teachers of Classical and 
Indian Languages. 


120-8-200-E.B.-10-300. 

80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 

200-10-250-15-325-E.B.-15-400 

120-8-200-E.B.-10-300. 


100-5-150-E.B.-S-190-10-250. 

80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 


As prescribed by the Board of Higher Secondary 
Education, Delhi. 

M.A. or lI.Sc. & B.T. 

JI.A. with 3 years college experience. 

Al A with 7 years school experience. 

X^chers with B.A. (Hons.) and 8 years teaching 
experience, If exempted by Board of Higher 
Secondary Education. 

Teachers with B.A. and 12 years teaching^ 
perience, if exempted by the Board of Higher 
Secondary Education. 

B.Sc., B.T. or B.Sc. with 5 years experience. 
B.Sc., untrained. 

M.A. in subject plus B.T. i„ mM&bq 

M.A. In subject with 3 years experience in couege 

classes or 7 years experience In schools. 

A decree of an Indian Hnlverslty with ShMtrl 
^ or equivalent or a co^^^ponding exam^a- 
tlon in the modem Indian Language 
concerned. 

Intermediate (FuU) with Shastrl or its equlvaj 
lent or a corresponding examination in the 

modern Indian Language 
Shastrl or its equivalent or a corresponding 
examhiaUoa in Modem Indian Language 

with either 

(а) Inter (English) or 

(б) Matric (Full) or 
(c) O.T. and Matric (English). 


Future minimum from Ist April 
1950. 


Future minimum from 1st April 
1950. 


Drawing Teachers, 


Physical T r a i n 1 n 
InstmctOT. 


120-8-200'E.B.-10*300. 
100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10-250. 
80-5-12C-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 


g 1120-8-200-E.B.-10-300. 


100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10-250. 
80-5-120-E.B .-8-200-10/2-220. 
68"4-120*E.B.-5-170. 


J 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


i 


Music Teachers. 


Pome&tlc Science Teachers, 


(physiology and 
Teachers. 


Hygiene 


120-8-200-E.B.-10-300. 
100-5-150-E.B.-8-190-10-250, 


80-5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220, 


Degree with 2 yeare tiatotag In recognised 
institution. 

Matric with not less than 4 years regular 
course of training. 

Matric with 2 years regular course of 
training. 

B.A. with diploma in Physical Training. 

Intermediate with Diploma to Physicall 
M5ilc”rrtlh Diploma In Physical Training. J 
Rest with lower qualifications. 

Will be prescribed later. 

Graduate with diploma In Domestic Science, 

Intermediate or Delhi Higher Se^nda^ Ce^ 
Hflcate plus 8 years Teachers Trainmg Dip- 
tom 0 Aady Irwto College or equivalent. 

Matric pins Home Science Diploma of I-rdy 
Irwin College or equivalent. 


Minimum from let April 1950 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


Future minimum from ist April 
1950. 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


Clerks 


200-10-260-15-326-E.B.-15-400, 


Rs, 200 fixed. 


80.5-120-E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. 

65-3-85-B.B.-4-126-5-130. 


Will be the minimum from let April 
1950. 


Temporary relaxation for existing 
employees. 


M.Sc. in Zoology and B.T. _ 

M Se with 3 years college experience. 

M Sc! with 7 years High School experience. 

JtefaaSe* M'sc^'H^'indertakes to go for 
\ training within first 3 years. 

For 1st Clerk (should be ^aduate). 

For other clerks (should he matric). 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 

EaTing surveyed the present position we can 
next pass on to a brief sketch of the history of 
Indian education. 

Indian education is in fact unintelligible ex* 
cept through its history. The structure is top 
heavy. Tne lower classes are largely illiterate 
while the middle classes who constitute the bulk 
of the intet^erUsia are in point of number at 
least educated to a pitch equal to that of 
countries whose economic conditions are more 
highly developed. As might be expected from 
this abnormal distribution of education, the 
form which it has eventually assumed contains 
corresponding defects. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, strenuous efforts have been made to re¬ 
medy these defects. Primary Education Acta 
have been passed in several Stotes in 
favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. On the other hand, the 
numbers of students in colleges and universities 
have grown apace. The volume of educated 
unemployment at one time reached alarming 
proportions, and is still serious. 

WESTERN LEARNING 

In the early days of its dominion 
in India, the East India Company had little 
inclination for the donbtful experiment of intro¬ 
ducing western learning Into India. Warren 
Hastings, the dominating figure of the time, was a 
genuine admirer of the laws and literature of the 
East. His policy was to enable the ancient 
learning to revive and flourish under the protec¬ 
tion of a stable government, and to interfere as 
little as possible with the habits and customs of 
the people; he did not touch mass education. 

Sources other than Government played 
an important part in encouraging the desire for 
western knowledge in India. In 1810, David 
Hare, an English watchmaker in Calcutta, 
Joined hands with the great Indian reformer. 
Raja Ham Molian Boy, to institute the Hindu 
College for the promotion of western secular 
learning. Fifteen years later, the Committee 
of Public Instruction in Bengal reported that 
a taste for English had been \vldely dis¬ 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
^ ducted by young men reared in the Hindu 
College, were springing up in every direction. 
A still more remarkable innovation was made 
in 1835 by the establishment of the Calcutta 
Medical College, whose object was to teach 
“ the principles and practice of medical science 
in strict accordance with the mode 
adopted in Europe.” Many pronounced the 
failure of the undertaking to be inevitable; 
for, under the Hindu custom the higher castes 
were forbidden to touch the dead. This 
obstacle was surmounted by Madhusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of the human body. 

The Missionaries. —Another impetus to the 
introduction of western learning was the devotion 
of Christian missionaries. Carey, Marshman 
and Ward opened the first missionary College 
at Serampore in 1818; and twelve years 
later, Alexander Duff reversed the whole 
trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on leaching rather than preaching 
and by founding bis school and College in 
Calcutta. 

Lord William Bentinck's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
a somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing neutrality Id religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintennnee 
of secondary schools and colleges of Western 
learning, to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected; still 
less that the development of the vemaciitar 
should be discouraged. Other changes power¬ 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys¬ 
tem. The freedom of the Press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian as 
the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardlnge ordained that preference 


in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received western education. 

' In the following decade the new teaming took 
firm root in India; and, though the Muslims 
dtill held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means ol Government 
for provldlug them. Later there was also 
a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the ne^ for Improving the fnstniction- 
al level of their co-reU^onists ; in many of 
the States of India a great Impulse 
towards educatlooal advance among the 
Muslim community became noticeable. The 
I Muslim University at Aligarh and the 
Usmania University of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
were the final fruit of the urge for higher 
I education felt by the leaders of the Muslim 
j community. 

To Missionary Societies is due the Initiative 
iQ the modem education of women, strongly 
supported by Hare and Ram Mohan Roy. The 
estobllslunent of a Girls’ school In Calcutta In 
11849, by Drink water Bethune Is a landmark 
' in the history of female education in India. 

WOOD’S DESPATCH 

An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
Society would filter down to the lower classes 
I was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
” to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835, whereby most of the available pub¬ 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grante-in-aid to private institutions. 
It emphasised the importance of encouraging 
the study of the vernaculars as the only possible 
media for mass education. 

Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, and of 
.Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its colleges to 
develop backward places; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol¬ 
ars, but corporations of administrators; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were notconoemed with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
qulremento and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for Its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. 

In certain Important respects the recom¬ 
mendation in the despatch were not followed. 
It did not intend that university tests, as 
such should become the sole tests qualifying for 
public posts; it also recommended the 
institution of civil service examinations. It 
did not desire the universities to be deprived of 
all teaching functions; ic recommended the 
establishment of university chairs for advanced 
study. It showed awareness of the dangers of a 
purely literary course of instruction ; it hoped 
that the system of education would rouse the 
people of India to develop the vast resources 
of their country. 


The encouragement of the grants-in* a id system 
was advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
tlie control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, In 
course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri¬ 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. 

1902 UmVERSITIES COMMISSION 

In 1902, a Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its Investigation was followed by the Uni¬ 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of Go¬ 
vernment over the universities, and on the part 
of the universities over the schools and colleges. 
The Government retained the power of cancelUng 
any appointment and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func¬ 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects, but 
their scope was in practice limited to post¬ 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any conneo- 
tioQ with institutions lying outside those 
boundaries. 

Neither the Commission nor the Government 
discussed the fundamental problems of univer¬ 
sity organisation, but dealt only with the immedi¬ 
ate dlMculties of the Indian system. 

1913 Resolution—The Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 was followed by two important 
resolutions of the Government of India on 
Indian educational policy—one in 1904 and 
the other in 1913. The resolution of 1904 
was comprehensive In character and reviewed 
the state of education In all its departments. 
The following passage from it summarises the 
Intentions of Government i—“The progressive 
devolution of primary, secondary and collegiate 
education upon private enterprise and the contin¬ 
uous withdrawal of Government from competi¬ 
tion therewith was recommended by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission in 1883 and the advice has gen¬ 
erally been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importonce of the prin¬ 
ciple that in each branch of education Govern¬ 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
Institutions, both as models for private enter¬ 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management ttis further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efladent inspection, over 
all public educational institutions,” The 
comprehensive Instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed In the next few 
years by the assignment to the States of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for-University, 
technical and elementary education. 

The resolution of 1913 advocated, infer alia, 
the establishment of additional but smaller Uni¬ 
versities of the teaching type; It roafilrmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
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salaries of teachers and an Improvement In the 
amounts of Krants*ln-aid ; and It insisted on 
proper attention beinii; paid to the formation 
of character in the education ^ven to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the deslr* 
ai)lllty of imparting manual Instruction and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
Inspection; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls' 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined In 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the States, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were In many cases 
delayed owing to the effects of the First World 
War. 

Ths Relorzns Act.—The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad* 
ministration in India. Education became a 
provincial ‘ transferred ’ subject in the Govern¬ 
ors' States under the charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provincial * reserved ’ subject, i.e., it was not 
within the charge of the Minister of Education. 
The Introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act, 1035, 


brought education in these States under 
the full control of their Ministers of 
Education. 

Broadly speaking, an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer existed, but In order 
that States, may co-ordinate educational 
activities and follow a uniform policy of develop* 
ment, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
was reconstituted In 1935. This Board In which 
all the State governments are represented now 
meets annually to discuss all matters of educa* 
tloD, and devise an all*India educational policy. 
Its function is, however, purely advisory. 

At the time of handing over the administra¬ 
tion of education to the States, the Govern¬ 
ment of India retained under their Immediate 
control all education In the Centrally Adminis¬ 
tered Areas. They still deal with matters 
relating to Universities like Aligarh, Benares 
and Delhi, 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
advised the revival of the Bureau of Education, 
which was done In 1937. With the revival of 
these two Central Agencies, and especially with 


the enlargement In the membership, function 
and scope of the Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation, public opinion was once again focussed 
on vital educational problems and policies of 
an all-India character. The Board soon became 
a source of inspiration for systematic and 
co-ordinated educational development In the 
country as a whole; one of the most important 
contributions of tbe Board Is its report on 
Post-War Educational Development in India, 
published in 1944. 

The Board meets once a year generally in 
January. Since the advent of independence it 
has held five meetings. 

Following a recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Board, the Government of India also 
con-stituted a separate Department of Education 
from 1st September, 1945, consisting of several 
technical officers, besides Secretariat Officers. 
On the loth of August 1947 the Education De¬ 
partment became a full fledged Ministrj’’ of 
Education. With the attainment of freedom it 
was realised, as never before, that one of the 
basic steps towards national reconstruction \ya3 
to improve and, if necessary, remodel the existing 
educational system of the country^ 


ART 

Sculpture & Painting 


I NDIAN art is predominantly religious. Secular 
art was known, especially in the Gupta 
period and during the last few centuries, but it , 
occupied a subordinate position, and most of its 
remnants are lost. .4s the chief aim of art was 
spiritual and contemplative, the representation of 
ajtpearances was of secondary interest. In times 
of decadence the artists were content with 
ritualistic and iconographic correctness: in 
others they used religious imagery as a pretc.xt 
for a lively description of elegant court life ; in 
the best of times they filled it with a profound 
symbolic meaning and emotional ap)ieal. In 
these latter periods the artists were well 
acquainted with the human anatomy and also I 
had some notions of perspective: but such 
knowledge was subordinated to the decorative 
pattern, the evocation of ideal beauty, the sug¬ 
gestion of cosmic forces and spiritual experiences, 
and devotional responses. Indian art possesses 
an exceptional sensitiveness to the pulsating 
life of nature and the forces behind it. Its 
essential qualities are an inherent rhythm and 
vitality and a plastic power which, in painting 
and sciilpture alike, reaches a perfection hardly ’ 
ever matched elsewhere. 

Indian art is almost anonymous, j.e. only the 
names of a few prominent artists have been 
preseiwed, but their role is not clear. The 
signatures of many architects, sculptftrs and 
painters have come down to us, but their indivi¬ 
dual achievements are not knomr. For the 
arts of ancient and mediaviil India sprung 
mainly from the co-operative effort of craftsmen 
guilds wliich worked in the employ of rulers or 
religious institutions. In course of time a collec¬ 
tion of scriptures came into being, the ailpa 
sostra, which laid down certain rules to be 
follo%ved in the creation of religious images, 
buildings, etc. These manuabs, embodying 
much tlieorctical thinking and practical experi¬ 
ence were originally meant to guide design with¬ 
out interference in the creative work of the artist, 
but when later generations misinterpreted their 
teachings as the very essence and not merely as 
the framework of art. they became the source 
of an ossified traditionalism. 

Art in India has always had a certain unity 
, regardless of the religious or dynastic powers. 
-■ Racial and provincial peculLirities can be traced 
9dn all Indian styles, but “ what separates the 
Ttftfevinces of Indian art is subsidiary to what 
edt al 


they have in common ” (S. Kraniriseh). The 
inherent strength of this art enabled it to absorb 
and overcome numerous foreign influences (such 
as Greek, Persian, Scythian) without altering 
its main direction. Even Muslim art became 
Indiaiiized after a few centuries, and mixed styles 
flourished onU' at the frontiers (Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Turkistan, Nepal, Assam). 

The chronology of Indian art is a difficult 
problem. I'he classification of iieriods given 
iiere tries to do justice to tlie development of 
styles and is based on a broad dynastic frame¬ 
work. 

EARLY ART 

The excavations of S^ir Jolm Marshall and 
others in the Indus valley at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harapjin discovered an ancient civilisation on 
which in about 3,000 B.C. had already reached 
a considerable degree of refinement. In many 
forms and symbols Mohenjo Daro heralds the 
beginning of Indian art witli a strong Dravidiaii 
flavour. Outstanding are animal engraving.s 
on seals, and little statuettes in terracotta, stone 
or bronze, amongst which a bronze girl in a 
dancing pose anticipates later qualities of Indian 
plastic art. 

From Mohenjo Daro to about 300 B.C. hardly 
anv traces of artistic activities survive. This 
iscriod saw the arrival of tlie Aryans in India 
and the coming into being of the three great 
Indian religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
.Jainism. From tbe religious scriptures and the 
great epics we know tliat painting, image-making 
and minor arts e.xisted. ttiough executed mainly 
in perishable material. 

TTider the Maurya emperors stone sculpture 
was introduced under Achaemenian influence. 
Thougli in the official monuments Persian in¬ 
spirations and in some terracottas Greek tech¬ 
niques are evident, the main sculpture of the 
time was indigenous, going back to the folk cult 
of local deities, yakshas and yakshis. These 
archaic works, immobile, angular and flat, still 
reveal the planes of the wooden stone block. 
Under the Sungas in the north, the Andhras in 
the south (2nd and 1st centuries B.C.) they 
become alive and assume a pliability and elasti¬ 
city itenetrated by a flowing rhythm. Boorish- 
' heavy, they possess a remarkable sensitiveness 


to the life pulsating through the human, animal 
and vegetable organism, a voluptuousness ever 
characteristic of Indian art. 

The art of the period is almost exclusively 
Buddhist though with a strong undercurrent of 
primitive folk cults. Its best known centres 
are Bharhut, Besnagar, Sanchi. Bodh Gaya, 
Mathura and Pataliputra (Patna), Khandagirl 
(Orissa), Bhaja, Bedsa, Junnar, Karle, Kondahe, 
Kanheri, .4janta, in and near the Western Ghats, 
and Vengi in south India. Sculpture and relief 
were used to illustrate religious teaching ou the 
rails, gates and walls of stupas (relic mounds 
which liad become the centres of worship) and 
in tlie monasteries and chapels attached to them. 
Ill the reliefs depicting Buddha's life or that of 
his previous incarnations (Jatakas) Buddha is 
never presented in human form, but iiis presence 
is shown by symbols such as the tree of en¬ 
lightenment. liis footprints, the throne on which 
he sat or tlie platform on which he used to walk. 

Belonging to tlic first century B.C., the fresco 
paintings in cave 9 and 10 in Ajanta (Hyderabad 
State) are the earliest of well-preserved ])amt- 
ings, though still earlier work survives in several 
other localities. Its competent naturalism 
points towards a long previous history. 

I Already the famous sculptures of the Sanchi 
stupas achieve a certain ease and elegance. The 
later momimeiits (1st to 3rd centuries A.D.) 
under the western Kshatrapas (Nasik, Junnar) 
and the Satavahanas of the south (Mamna<l, 
Ajanta, Nagarjimikonda, Jaggayyapata. Bliatti- 
prolii, and especially Amaravati) drive this 
elegance of over slim figures, in most composite 
and decorative scenes, to a high pitch. The 
same period saw the power of the Kushan Empire 
establishing itself, in the north-west and north. 
Here the centre of artistic creation was Mathura. 
Its sculpture lacked the slim elegance of the 
south, but it evolved an intensified plastic pene¬ 
tration, experimented with views, movements 
and poses, and developed a new iconography. 
Buddhism was still tlie predominant theme. 
Mathura created the Indian Buddha imaue in 
direct continuation of the old yaksha figures; 
and later the first Bodhisattvas and other deities 
of the Mahay ana. It created the first Jain 
Tirthankar images and the earlier types of Hindu 
gods. Frankly sensuous, but in a different way 
from the nudes of tlie Greek schools, are the 













female• figures of Mathura and other centres, .the Rashtrakutas of Malkhcd (8th to 10th cen- 
ProbaWy tliese graceful If voluniinous nymphs turies A.I).). Sweeping movement becomes an 
originated from aboriginal symbols of fertility, expression of force ; the swelling, rounded forms 
and later became the prototypes of the Hindu of human or animal bodies become signs of pent- 
godesses and ultimately fixed, for centuries to up energies. The sculptures of the temples of 
come, the round-breasted, narrow-waisted, full- Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal, or Kanchi, the 
hipped ideal of female beauty for the Indian rock-cut shrines of Mamallapuram (“ Seven 
®rtist. I Pagodas” near Madras), and of the caves of 

About the same time a hybrid art developed Elephanta (near Bombay), Ellora and Auranga- 
tn eastern Afghanistan, the Gandhara country, (Deccan) are representatives of this period. 
Through direct contact with Graeco-Scytliian masterpieces are tlie sculptures at Ellora 
and Parthian neighbours, Hellenistic form's were Avatara, Ravana-ka Khai and Ramesvara 


applied to Indian Buddhist themes. The 
Gandhara school has left behind an enormous 
output, most of which is of barbarian clumsiness. 
But individual early works (2nd century A.D). 
under direct Hellenistic, or late ones (4th to 5th 
centuries A.D.) under Gupta influence or in a 
local style are of great beauty. It has exercised 
tua central Asia considerable influence on the 
Buddhist art of eastern Asia. 

TEIE GUPTA AGE 

In 320 A.D. Chandragupta founded the Gupta 
dj'iiasty in Patna, which was to be the dominant 
power in India for about 250 years. Puranic 
Hinduism came to the forefront during this 
period and a very powerful Brahnianical art was 
produced all over the sub-continent, especially 
in Deogarh (C.I.), Aihole (Deccan), Ajanta 
(Hyderabad State), Udaygiri (near Sanclii), 
Gwalior and many other places. The art of the 
Gupta period can be best characterised by the 
word spiritual. The latent naturalism of earlier 
periods is now overcome or harnessed to the 
spiritual representations of superhuman, elemen¬ 
tary or cosmic powers. The human figure is 
only a vehicle of transcendental forces. The 
artist masters every mood from the lyrical to the 
awe-inspiring. The Buddha images'of Mathura 
and Sarnath are injtheir classic simplification and 
perfection of modelling, in their serene spiritual¬ 
ity and dignity amongst the world’s supreme 
religious images. The boar incarnation of 
Vishnu in Udaygiri is of impressive power which 
changes primitive terror to a deep experience 
of divine force. The development of the icono¬ 
graphy of the Mahayana-Buddhist and Hindu 
pantheons is almost completed during this age. 

During the sixth, seventh and early eighth 
centuries the Gupta spirit sursived in Indian 
art; but witli the decline and fall of tlie Gupta 
Empire it underwent a characteristic change. 
Canon and typology were increasingly fixed. 
In the 6th century the natural ease of'the 5th 
yielded to a decorative pompous formalism wliile 
in the 7th it turned to a sweet, somewhat petty 
elegance and in the early 8th to an involved 
mannerism (Sarnath, Mathura, Ajanta, .A.iliole, 
Badami). The art of fresco painting had tliea 
reached its zenith. Ajanta, Bagli Pitalkhora, 
Bhaja (Buddhist), Aihole and Badami (Brali- 
mauical) are the chief centres of this art as it 
survives today, but tlie Jain paintings of Sittana- 
vasal (south India), the Bralimanical paintings 
of Tinimalaipuram and the Singhalese rock 
pictures of Sigiri 3 'a (Ceylon) testify to its dis¬ 
tribution over the whole sub-continent. 

All these paintings are mostly narrative in 
character. Tlie painters depict religious legends i 
in easily understandable form, making use of 
the costume, scenery and manners of tlieir oum 
period. The coloiu’s, made from minerals, are 
bright green, red, brown, yellow, black and blue 
(Ajanta). The greatest artistic merit of these 
paintings lies in their rhythmical, flowing outline 
which indicates the plastic volume of a body. 
Light and shade are unknown, but forms are 
modelled witli coloiu* shading. Perspective in 
the Western sense was not knowm but composi¬ 
tions achieve a surprising degree of depth. 

The victory of Brahmanism (mainly Saivism) 
inspired art with a new enthusiasm, bringing 
forth a sculpture of remarkable virility. It 
detached itself in the northern Deccan' from 
Gupta sculpture under tlie Clialukyas of Aihole 
and Badami (5th to 8th centuries A.D.), in the 
south from the Amaravati-Andhra tradition 
under the Pallavas of Kanchi (7th to 0th centur- j 
ies A.D.) and reached its highwater mark under I 


caves, and some cliapels in the enonuous 
Kailasa), and the Trimurti of Elephanta^ 

MEDIEVAL ART 

The early mediaval north was dominated b>' 
two sctiools, that of the Palas and Senas in Biliar 
and Bengal, and that of the Pratiliaras of Kanaiij 
in the west. Both developed from late Gupta 
art, the first evolving an over-refined and rather 
mannered Tantric-Buddhist sculpture, the latter 
a Hindu style, related to the Rashtrakuta style, 
but without its grandeur. Whereas the Pala 
I style survived in Greater India and central Asia, 
Pratiliars sculpture became tlie starting point 
of a series of local schools, Chahamana, Para- 
mara, Solanki, Vagliela and Oriya which, thougli 
elegant in detail excelled mainly in the sj'mphonic 
composition of numerous figures. Since the 
12th century this sculpture degenerated into 
a mass production of icons of merely ritualistic 
interest, representing an innumerable panthon 
solely distinguishable by means of its symbols. 
At last it was extinguished by the Muslim in¬ 
vasions. Revived in the 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies, its tradition is still alive, though utterly 
ossified. 

In the Deccan the Rashtrakuta style was taken 
over by tlie western Clialukyas, Hoysalas, Kaka- 
tiyas and several minor djmasties, and under¬ 
went the same transformation into an elaborate, 
but lifeless decoration. 

In the soutti the Pallava tradition was handed 
over to the Cholas, the Pandyas, the emperors 
of Vijaj'anagar and the minor d^masties of 
Tanjore, Madura and Kerala. Under the Cholas 
it reached its classic phase; the south Indian 
bronzes, mostly Natarajas and other Saiva sub¬ 
jects, have become world famous. Thereafter 
the decline set in, but the tradition never sank 
so low as in the north. The tradition continues 
however though often in a grotesquely degene¬ 
rated form. 

In medisval painting the trend towards a 
merely decorative interpretation was even more 
pronounced than in sculpture. Though vigorous, 
acceyded forms tend to harden and are often 
overburdened with decorative details. 

This trend was least pronounced in the south 
and east. The oldest wall pahitings at Ellora 
still belong to Rashtrakuta times (8tli to fith 
centuries). In the south today we recognize 
Chola murals in tlie great Brihadesvara tem]>lc 
at Tanjore (11th century), in Pudiikkottai and 
Tinimalaipuram, of the Pandya dynasty at 
Sittanavasal, of the Vijajmnagar period at 
Tiriiparuttikunram, Lepakshi, Anegundi, Soma- 
palaj'am and Pillalmari. Later murals at 
Tiriiparuttikunram bear a certain resemblance 
to the early Rajput miniatures of the north. 
In Kerala a local style flourished at Tirunaudi- 
kara (Utli century), Suchindrum (11th to 12th 
centuries) and at Ettumaniir, Its last and most 
characteristic phase can be seen in the Padma- 
nabha Temple at Trivandrum and the Mattan- 
cheri Palace at Cochin, There was a parallel 
late school at Tanjore and Madura. Ufi'shoots 
of the south Indian style have been found in 
Cejdon, especially at Polonnaruva. 

Because of wholesale destruction during the 
Muslim invasion and later neglect we know much 
less of northern India. Beautifully illustrated 
Buddhist palm loaf manuscripts were e.xocuted 
in Bengal and Bihar under the Pala and Varma 
kings. After the Muslim conquest the style was 
continued in Nepal, Burma and Creator India. 
In contrast to this ” Eastern School" stood a 
"Western School”, of a less ornate character. 


Only fragments of it have survived. The Para- 
mara and Jain murals at Ellora the ceilings of 
Madanpur (C.I.) and some Jain manuscripts 
and bookcovers of Solanki and \aghela times 
(r2th to 13th centuries) are representative exam¬ 
ples. Some Buddhist palm leaf manuscripts 
and frescoes in Ladakh and Spiti may be 
attributed to an intermediate school in Kashmir. 

MUSLIM PERIOD 

As in architecture, the Sluslim invasion intro¬ 
duced a foreign style of sculpture and painting 
which, however, was completely absorbed after 
some centuries. Muslim orthdoxj' disapproved 
of figural art, but in practice lieraldic and sym¬ 
bolic sculpture, and book illustrations were 
cultivated, and wall painting was tolerated by 
manj' princes and nobles at least in their private 
rooms. Except for a few seals^ and portrait 
coins, Muslim sculpture was limited to horse, 
elephant and lion statues or coats-of-anns, and 
bird or other animal and flower motifs in decora¬ 
tion. Illustrated manuscripts imitated the early 
Muslim style of the so-called “ Baghdad School ” 
which in (jujarat survived into the loth century. 
Under the Bahmanis Mongol-Persian and early 
Samarkand Timurid painting was introduced. 
Under the Lodis and the late sultans of Malwa 
and Bengal the later Timurid stjde of Herat came 
into fasfiion. The remnants of this art whicli 
are very rare also prove that these foreign styles 
were influenced by contemporarj*^ Hindu art. 

For when Muslim oppression relaxed, a con¬ 
scious renaissance of mediaeval art set in which 
at last turned into a new folk style. In the 
south, in Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat and Rajasthan 
the old art had survived though more or less 
ossified. Sculpture was applied to the stelae 
of local Hindu chieftains and painting to tlie 
illustration of religious manuscripts (especially 
the Jain Kalpa Sutra and Kalakacharj'a Katha). 
By the middle of the 15th century the renaissance 
in Gujarat and Rajasthan brought forth a new 
temple sculpture and book illustration to Vaish- 
nava and Saiva subjects. Though conventional 
and clumsy it was lively and decorative. In the 
course of the 16th century it blossomed into 
early Rajput art. Early Rajasthani painting 
flourished in the late 16th and early 17th cen¬ 
turies. It was used for the illustration of the 
Bhagavata Piirana, Cltandi Mahatmya, the old 
epics, Hindi hTics and music (Ragmala), and for 
portraits and historical scene. Its archaic, 
formalized style, with simple, flowing outlines 
and brilliant colour-contrasts, without modelling 
or depth, against a j’ellow or red background, 
continued the Jain tradition. But its ty])olog 3 ’ 
came from many sources and its conception from 
the oI<l warrior stela?. It has a vitalitj* and 
intensity of expression and suggestive mystic 
power comparable only to the otherwise so 
different sculpture of the 7th and 8th centuries. 
During ino.st of the 17th and 18th centuries 
Rajasthani painting was reduced to a provincial 
branch of Moghul art, but re-einerged after the 
decline of the Moglml empire, with a ilughal 
tecliniipie, yet retaining all tlie old ideals ami 
lesthetic concepts. Towards the beginning of 
the 17th century the earlier Rajasthaiii style of 
painting had been iutroduced in the Kaiigra 
Valley at Nurpur and Ba.sulili, and sjiread from 
there over the whole Punjab Himalaya (Paliari 
schools). In the I8tli century it was superseded 
by the " Kangra ” style i>roj>er, a derivative 
from Miigluil technique in a Rajput spirit. '1 his 
charming, sweet and romantic art, one of the 
liiglillghts of the Indian tradition, flourished 
mainly under Sansar Chaiul of Tirn-Sujanpiir. 
Its best known master was Mola Ram of (^arliwal. 
The art was at last taken over by the Sikhs ami 
Kashmiris. 

Derived from the Timurid School of miuiature 
painting in Persia and beginning under strong 
Safavi-Persian infliieiu-e hi the middle «f the 
IGth century, Jlogliul painting soon developed 
Into a genuine Indian art. liven in early Moghul 
times Akbar employed iudigeiui'is artists who 
under the guidance of Persian masters were imt 
to tli 0 task of illustrating manuscripts. Under 
Jehauglr the last Persian traces disappeared, so 
that Moglml piiinthig dlflVred from early Rajput 
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moroly by grcfttcr elaboration of detail, depth 
of scenery, a certain nattiralism and a more 
delicate colour scheme. I'nder Jahangir and 
.Shahjalian Moginil painting reached Us climax. I 

Moghhl art was essentially a court art, limited 
in its scope, and overshadowed by the demand 
for extreme technical perfection. It was in¬ 
dividualistic with a clear development of the 
]H>rsonal style of difreront artists who are known 
bv name (a thing rarely heard of in popular 
Indian art). It is illustrative, and is mainly 
concerned with the representation of court scenes, 
portraits, historical events, or the skilfnl render* 
ing of flowers or animals. But since the late 
17th century Indian jininters did not only in¬ 
troduce Hindu themes into Moghul art, hut.: 
gradually flavoured it witl\ the Hindu spirit. 
In technical excellence, accurate and delicate 
drawing, and in observance and taste Moghul 
art is nnsurpassed. 

Parallel schools of iminting flourished in the 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan, Ahmednagar, 
Hijapur and tlolconda. Their style was a 
mixture of Persian, Turkisli and Vijayanagar- 
Hiadu elements; later it came under Moghul 
influence, and was at last partly token over by 
the painters of Hyderabad under the Nizams. 
It occupies an intermediate i)osition between 
>loghiil and Kajput painting, but is more dyna-! 
mic and uses much gilding. 

MODERN ART 

With the eclipse of the medijcval powers and 
tlic introduction of European civilisation, the 
indigenous arts lost )>atronagc and declined 
rapidlv. In order to save them from oblivion 
art schools were started on the British model and 
attached to the country’s educational system. 
Drawing, painting and modelling and certain 
arts and crafts were taught in accordance witli 
Western academic tradition. On the whole, 
this Westeni tradition proved nncongemal and 
sterile. Baja Ba\ivarnian’s attempt to use it 
for the ex]iression of Hindu religious concepts 
and mvthological scenes was a complete artistic 
failure! tliougdi his cheap oil prints found much 
favour with the public. Tlie art schools pro¬ 
duced some well kuomi artists, such as tlie 
sculptors JIhatre and V. P. Kannarkar (Bom- 
bav), and tlie painters Haldankar, Parendekar, 
Lalkaka, V. R. Rao. V. A. Jlnli, O. D. Deuskar 
in Bombay, J. P. Gangooly, H. Majumdar and 
At 111 Bose in Calcutta. 

At the beginning of this century therefore 
E. B. Havell, principal of the Calcutta Art School 
and Abanindranath Tagore advocated a return 


to the traditional indigenous techniques and 
styles. This so-called Bengal School soon be¬ 
came most inflneiitial and was looked on as the 
representative of a modern national art. It 
did a groat service in re.storing the continuity 
of a national tradition, but the efforts ended in 
failure because the aiiproach was much too timid. 
Ignoring many vital aspects of the national art, 
it soon lost contact with modern trends in the 
eountrv, and lapsed into an arcliaistic academic 
immitiition of the Ajanta murals, and of the 1 
Moghul and Rajput miniatures. It also culti¬ 
vated a “spiritual” sentimentality iiisiiircd by 
Preraphaelite and other neo-Romantic Western 
jnetures. Its leading masters, besides 
Abanindranath Tagore, are Nandalal Bose, the 
late .Suren Ganguly, Asit Kumar Haidar, 
Kshitiiulrnnath Mazumdar, Bireswar Sen and I 
Ishwar Dass. The chief centre of the school 
outside Bengal is I.ucknow. A minor parallel 
school was .started at Ahmedahad by Ravislian- 
kar Raval, the best known artist of which was 
Kami Desai. Kanu Desai’s decorative designs 
and prints became very popular particularly 
through tlio medium of the film. A representative 
of the same school in Lahore is R . Clmghtai many 
of whose ]»icture.s interpret 3lusliiu attitudes. 

During the last two deeade.s the revivalist 
school has been more and more challenged by a 
modern art movement. Modern art, being 
international, freelv experimental, and open to 
all types of inspiration offered a possible approach 
to an expression of the actual moods and thoughts 
of contemporary India. Naturally it reflects 
all the extreme tensions inherent in a time of 
rapid political, social and cultural change, from 
new interpretations of traditional Indian art and 
adaptations of modern Western art fasliions to 
I a genuine synthesis, in a modern yet thoroughly 
Indian idiom. Abanindranath Tagore was the 
ftr.st to experiment witli new techniques, mainly 
Chinese and Japanese. Nandalal Bose took up 
the modem Bengali folk style in which he found 
a famoms follower in Jamini Roy. Gogonendra- 
nath Tagore experimented with Cubism. 

Amrita Sher Gil who died prematurely in 1941, 
was the first representativ'C of a great modern 
Indian art of international reputation. Since 
then Bombay .has had the lead in modern art, 
!| and next to' it Dellii. With an art movement 
so experimental it is ditlicnlt to classify the 
workers. S. B. Paliskar, Abani ben, Makaii 
Duttn Gupta, L. M. Sen. Madan Lai Nagar. 
D. J. and Manohar Joshi. R. €. S. Paniker. ami 
b. H. Raza represent an Impressionist approach. 


Manishi Dey might be described as a sort^ of 
expressioni-sts interjtreter of the ancient Indian 
mural style. Extreme modernists are George 
Keyt (Cevlon), Rathin Moitra (Calcutta), and 
M. F, Hussain and I'rancis Newton-Souza 
(Bombay). A more synthetic style in modem 
technique, based on Indian tradition is found 
in the paintings of N. S. Bendre, S. Chavda, 
K. K. Hebbar, K. H. Ara all from Bombay, 
B. Sanval (Delhi). S. R. Khastgir (Dclira Dun), 

S. X. Butt (Srinagar), Kals^an Sen and Saiioz 
Mookerjea (Calcutta), A national Christian art 
is cultivated bv A. D. Thomas, A. Trindade and 
A. de Fonseca. Sculpture is .stUi neglected. 
However, D. P. Rov Chowdhury, S. R. Khastgir, 

S. K. Bakre, and especially Prodosh Das Gupta 
deserve mention among the liniiressionists, ami 
•Sankho Chaudhuri, Dhanrak Bliagat ami S. K. 
Bakre among expressionists and extreme modern¬ 
ists, Gra])hic artists are Jlukul Dey, Haren Das, 
Makhau Dutta Gupta, L. M. Sen and Y. K. 
Shukla. 

The Government School of Art, Calcutta, 
teaches Fine Art, Indian Painting, Commercial 
Art, Modelling, Lithography, Word-Engraving 
and Draft-smanship and has a Teachership De¬ 
partment for post-graduate studies. 

The Sir J. J. School of Arts in Bombay has 
grown into a large and many-sided institution, 
j It teaches a variety of crafts and industrial arts, 
such as stone ear\'ing, metal work, leather work, 
textile design, etc. It has also a large commer¬ 
cial art and photographic section. Many art 
seliools flourish in India in different centres sucli 
as Indore, Dellii, Lucknow, Banaras, Shanti- 
niketan, :Madras, Mysore, Travancore, Patna, 
under State Governments or as private 
I imstitution. 

Art exhibitions have increased in number while 
the quality of the exhibits has also risen during 
the last few years. The leading art societies in 
India are the Bombay Art Society, the All-India 
Fine Arts and Crafts Society (Delhi), The Indian 
Academy of Fine Arts (Calcutta), the Society of 
i South Indian Painters (Madras), the Delhi Silpa 
Chakra, Kala Darshan (Ahmedabad), the Simla 
Art Society and the Progressive Artists Associa¬ 
tion (Kashmir). Various Art Conferences have 
tried to organize a central body in an All-India 
Association of Fine Arts. The Central and State 
Governments, as well as the various foreign 
Embassies have encouraged art activities, and 
modern Indian painters have exhibited with suc¬ 
cess in other countries, especially the u.S.A., 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


I T l5 in the arts and crafts of a people that its 
heritage of artistic feeling, design and reli¬ 
gious belief remain alive over many hundreds 
If not thousands, of years. The Indian sub¬ 
continent absorbed throughout Its long history 
Innumerable foreign influences Into its arts. 
Beginning with the fusion of Aryan and Dra vidian 
art during the first millennium B.C., over the 
Influx of Greek, Persian, Hellenistic, central 
or Asiatic Far-Eastern elements in pre-Gupta 
and Gupta times, to the blending of Islamic with 
Hindu forms of design after the Muslim conquest 
and even to the absorption of European features, 
the arts and crafts of the Indian sub-continent 
have adopted new* designs, fused them with old 
ones and infused them with the spirit and the 
sensitiveness of this country. Two main ele¬ 
ments can be discerned; on the one hand we have 
the gwmetrica] element of the Northern nomads 
In which all natural forms are reduced to decora¬ 
tive patterns. This element came into the 
country in successive waves with the Aryans, the 
Scythians, the White Huns, the Mongols and the 
Muslims. The other element, which might be 
taken as belonging to the indigenous South Indian 
Is more exuberant and uses natural forms such as 
human or animal figures ^vith greater freedom. 
The desire to decorate even the humblest articles 
of daily use and to introduce beauty into every 
feature of life has been inherent in the Indian 
sub-continent from time immemorial and has 
even survived, sadly weakened, the industrial 
revolution of our age. The gay and tasteful 
drfsses of the village folk of today testify to the 
indestructible artistic sense of this ancient race. 

Pottery —In the excavations of Mohenjo-daro 
and other Indus valley sites pottery of the 4th 
and 3rd millennium B.C. has been found, of pleas¬ 
ing shape and with very decorative paintings in 
black or red in which animal forms feature pro¬ 
minently. Up to the present time, the potter's 
wares have usually been of good functional design 
and quite often they have been painted. Well 
known is the glazed ware from Agra, iluradabad, 
Jaipur, Multan and Hala. Terracotta work has 
fO|uud manifold adaptations througliout the 
ages, a particularly beautiful one in the Gupta 
reliefs from Ahichhatra, Suratgarh, Paliarpur, 
Nandangarh and terracotta reliefs on 16th to 
18th century temples in Bengal. Glazed tiles 
were used by the Muslims for architectural 
decoration especially in Sind, tiie Punjab. 
Kashmir and the Deccan. The many coloured 
tile mosaics of Eahore Fort are famous. 

Stone Work —Carved stone work is the prin¬ 
cipal form of decoration on Hindu or Muslim 
buildings. Ranging from fully sculptured 
figure friezes to the finest treltis work it is 
found on buildings of every epoch. Well known 
for the skill and the imagination displayed, are 
the Jain marble temples of DUwara in' Mount 
Abu and the Hoysala temples of Mysore. Mus¬ 
lim buildings are soberer in their ornamentation. 
The stone carvers of Ahmedabad excelled in 
delicate " jali ” (stone tracery) work for windows 
(Sldi Sayyid’s mosque). On buildings of the 
Pathan dynasty of Delhi wonderful decorative 
use has been made of carved Persian or Arabic 
lettering (Qutb Minar). The use of marble inlay 
and mosaic work became fashionable under the 
Moghuls and led to mastersliip in the costly art 
of " pietra dura ” in which precious stones are 
inlaid in marble in most delicate and delightful 
flower patterns. The stone masons of modern 
•Jaipur are highly skilled in architectural carving. 

Wood Work —"Wood carWng was, as elsewhere, 
the mother of the art of stone carving. With a 
fine range of precious timbers suitable for the 
purpose, wood has always played an important 
part in biiilding and decoration. The earliest 
extant Indian monuments (Bharhut, Samhi) 
are imitations of w'ooden prototypes, the beauti¬ 
fully carved liouse fronts in Ahmedabad and 
other Gujarat cities, Maharashtra, the Punjab, 
Nepal, and llie western Hinialnyas, the 16th to 


lOMi centun.' Jain temples in Ahmedabad are 
all carved in wood and iniinted right up to their 
domes, teeraintr with multitudes of figures. 
Ihey are imitations of the stone carved temple 
ceilings of Blount Abu and Kuniharia. Kichlv 
[carved furniture is made today in Kashmir 
(walnut) and In South India (rosewood and 
blackwood). Decorative carving in sandalwood 
for domestic or religious purposes is at home in 
South India. 

Ivory—An inscription in Sanchi (1st century 
B.C.) says that part of the stone relief work of 
^e Southgate was done by the ivory carvers of 
Besnagar, This alone proves the close inter¬ 
relation of all the arts and crafts In the Indian 
sub-continent. Most important ivory reliefs 
of the Kushan period have lately been excavated 
at Begrani (Afghanistan) and Pompeii (Italy), 
Of the Muslim period we have fine ivory boxes 
from Bijapur, Golconda, Bengal, Orissa and Goa, 
doors panelled with ivory from Jaipur, Bikaner 
and Udaipur, Tlie doorleaves of the Amba 
\ ilas Palace, Mysore, are covered with excellent 
reliefs. In Delhi ivory carving and iiainting 
was reintroduced early in the' lOtli century. 
Still a flourishing art in South India (Mysore, 
Travancore) and in Delhi, ivory articles find a 
ready market inland and overseas. Though of 
perfect finish, modern work lacks the sensitive 
sculpturing of earlier work. 

Metal Work—With the exception of weaving 
the metal Industry employed and still employs 
the greatest^ number of craftsmen and the 
greatest variety of methods and techniques. 
There is hardly a place where metal objects 
are not made in one form or other. Iron 
and steel, known from early times, were mainly 
used in weapons. The best damascened blades 
come from South India and Rajputana. Brass 
and copper go to make the plain but beautiful 
utensils of domestic use (lota, hugqa, etc.) and 
ceremonial lamps, images, vessels, etc., for reli¬ 
gious worship. ^ These articles are cast, hammer¬ 
ed, chased, inlaid, encrusted or otherwise worked, 
The South Indian image maker's (stkapati) 
bronze or brass castings are a marvel. Well 
known is bidri ware (from Bidar in Hyderabad) 
in wliich silver is inlaid in a dark metal alloy or 
koftgari w’are, the best specimens of which come 
from Muradabad and the Punjab, in which gold 
and silver are inlaid in steel. Gold and silver 
In repouss6 or filigree, are worked into 
fine articles in Kashmir, Lucknow' and otlier 
places. 

Jewellery—From time immemorial jew-ellery 
of rich design was made in the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent, and W'orn by both sexes. Simple beads 
of polished precious stones have been found in 
many pre-historic and early historic sites. Classic 
and medieval sculptures and paintings tell us 
about the endless variety of jewellery, to describe 
which w’ould require a large treatise. Flowers 
being the most primitive form of adornment, 
many forms of jew'ellery, up to the present day, 
derive their name and shape from floral proto¬ 
types. Perhaps the finest jew’ellery work is 
done in gold enamelling, Lahore and Jaipur 
giving the choicest pieces. Typical is the in-' 
crustration of gold and silver with gems which 
are always cabochon cut (never facetted as modern 
European jewellery) for a fuller colour effect. 
Another very ancient technique Is gold and 
silver filigree applied to ornaments. Nothing 
can compare with the exuberant splendour of 
the country's jewellery, though the skill in stone¬ 
cutting and also iu setting has not always reached 
the level of Western craftsmen, 

Lacquer Work and Papier Mache—Lac being 
an indigenous product, laquer work in 
various techniques has assumed industrial i>ro- 
portions in parts of the sab-contluent. Best' 
known perhaps are the products of the Kashmiri 
craftsmen, especially in connection with papier 


mach6 painting. Lac turnery for furniture, toys 
and other objects is a widespread art in w’estern 
India, especially in Kathiawar and Gujerat. In 
Sa want wadi (Konkau Coast) a small lacquer 
industry produces artificial fruit, pla 5 lng cards, 
toys, etc. 

Textiles— No other country, East or West, 
has ever excelled the Indian sub-continent In the 
w'eaving of cotton and silken fabrics. Since 
ancient times, Indian textiles were in great 
demand in all world markets. There is hardly 
a technique or art In fabric making that was or 
is not know'll in some part of India or Pakistan. 
A very short enumeration must suffice Patola 
silks of Gujerat, in which the threads are vari¬ 
ously dyed before weaving; fine silks and 
brocades from Benares, Murshldabad, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Tanjore and other places; finely w'oven 
woollen Kashmir shawls; delicate muslins from 
Dacca; tie-dyed fabrics from Rajputana ; various 
forms of dye-painting on cotton (qalmdar, similar 
to Javanese batik) from South India; printed 
silks and cottons from all parts north or south 
with some of the finest cotton prints coming 
from Sanganir near Jaipur. As there is no 
limit to the styles of embroidery, mention may 
be made only of the phidkdri work of the Punjab, 
the colourful embroideries of Kathiawar and the 
world-famous Kashmir shaw'ls. Carpet making 
is at Lome in the North. Especially under 
Akbar in the 16th century, gorgeous rugs and 
carpets were made, exquisite in colour and fabric, 
though the finest work from Persia was never 
equalled. 

It has been estimated that there are still 2^ 
million handlooms in India and Pakistan and the 
industry though depressed by the competition 
of the pow'er loom, survives with part of its old 
artistic sense and skill. 

I^ngolis—Worth mentioning are the artistic 
designs made by the w'omen w ith coloured pow¬ 
ders on the floor or on the doorsteps of their 
houses as festival decoration. Preserving the 
age-old designs of religious symbolism, they are 
known in all parts of India ia a great variety 
of patterns irangoli in Gujerat, alpona in 
West Bengal, koiam in South India, etc.). 

There can be no doubt that the skill and artis¬ 
tic sense of the craftsman is still alive, perhaps 
slumbering. As Mr. Fred H. Andrews said, 
" deterioration is not the fault of the crafts¬ 
man but of his employer.” However, all the 
indigenous crafts have badly suffered from tlie 
industrialization of the country. Government 
and private efforts to save them have been suc¬ 
cessful only in preserving the technical tradition, 
liidiistrial competitiou and new’ fashions have 
depriv'Cd the craftsman of most of his customers 
for quality products. He has also lost his 
aristocratic and ricli middle class employers 
and now has to cater cliietly for less well-to-do 
people for wlvom his traditional designs and 
techniques arc too expensive. In consequence 
the old designs are deteriorating ipiickly, wiiereas 
new designs often suffer from a lack of taste. 
However, certain old industries have maiutaiued 
their liigh quality, especially Benares Saris. 
Other industries particularly in KashDiir, Bihar 
and Ceutrid iudia are s>ieces>fully adapting 
tdiemselvcs to modern needs, industrial pro- 
ductiun where it simply accepts tlic ta>ti’s ni a 
disorientated public, has lost contact with the 
national tradition. Where it tries to 
them, it Is beginiuiig to bring out verv satl— 
factory creations. The "Art iu rn.lustiy 
Institute" at Calcutta Is doing most valuable 
work for the Improvement of imblic taste. The 
future of the national arts and ciittts dcpcnd> 
not on a revival of dying traditions, b\it on an 
intelligent adaptatioti to elianging conditions 
coinbilling tin’ best of the past with the technical 
opportunities of tlie present. 















ARCH/EOLOGY 


A lthough India is ono of the most 
ancient countries in the world and the 
cradle of an ancient civilization, it lias 
Ion" remained in t!io background owing to , 
the absence of written histories going back to 
the earliest recorded period as in the case of other 
ancient lands such as Egj'pt or Mesopotamia. 
Over a hundred years ago the foundation of 
Indian archocologv was laid by Prlnsep, who ' 
first decipliered the ancient Brahml script and 
thus opened the wav to a knowledge of the 
edicts of the Emperor Asoka and otlier ancient 
documenta, whlcli t ill then were a sealed book 
to the people of India or Pakistan. Since 
then a large number of scholars Indian, 
Pakistani and European have helped in 
building up the edifice of Indian and 
Pakistani archreology which though fairly 
oompreheusivo Is still incomplete in several 
respects. 

The story commences with the beginnings of 
human existence in tlie vast sub-continent. The I 
roughly chipped stone implements discovered 
in various parts <>f the sub-coutineut, parti* 
cularly in the eastern districts of Madras I 
State, and the valleys of the Sabarmati, 
Narmada and Godavari show the first attempts 
made by man to work his tools with which to 
master his surroundings. Two of these paliEoli* 
thic Implements were found in association with 
the bones of extinct animals, one at Bhutra in 
Narsingpur district, Madhya Pradesh, on the 
banks of the Narmada and tlie other at Mungi 
on the upper Godavari. The age of the palaeo- 
liths determined mostly by geological consi¬ 
derations may be anyw'here from 50,000 to 
200,000 years, and the great interval of tirne 
betw^een the microlithic and the palaeolithic 
periods is shown by nearly a hundred feet of 
alluWal and wind-blown loam deposits in the 
valley of the Sabarmati river. 

STONE AGE 

The whole field of pre-history is receiving incre¬ 
asing attention, which is expected to systematise 
our knowledge of the earliest inhabitants of the 
sub-continent and systematic, work has been 
recently attempted at sev’eral sites in Madras, 
Mayurbhanj, Kajpipla, Baroda. Andhra and 
Kamatak. 

Neolithic man, who used a large variety of 
polished stone implements, was more widely 
distributed throughout the continent, particularly 
in the Peninsula and the Vindhyan regions and 
his skeletal remains have for the first time been 
unearthed In Gujarat. On the other hand the 
megalithic tombs which occur in a great variety 
of forms in the central and southern parts of 
the Peninsula, belong to the iron age and some 
even persist to our own age, Tlie knowledge 
of metals developed differentially in the 
North and the South. Thus in the North the 
. copper implements of the Gangetic Valley and 
the copper and bronze antiquities of the 
Indus culture exclude any knowledge of 
iron. In the South, however, though certain 
recent finds in Baichur district do not exclude 
the knowledge of copper smelting in the 
Peninsula, the neolithic settlements of the 
Bellary district seem to have been immediately 
followed by the knowledge of the smelting of 
iron, as evidenced by the large-scale furnaces 
which stand in the -shape of cinder movinds 
notably at Kudatini (Bellary Dt.). It is clear 
that while copper and bronze were known 
in the North in the third millennium B.C. 
the South may have been generally content 
with the use of stone implements right dowm 
to the first millenniiiin B.C. until stone was sup¬ 
planted by iron. It is remarkable that in some of 
the localities in the ancient Deccan, comprising 
the Bombay Karnatak, the Ceded Districts of 
^ladras. South Hyderabad and North Mysore, 
stone implements and painted pottery are 
followed by.#ntiquitie3 of the regular historic 
period. This gives the hope that a regular 
sequence can be established and links forged be¬ 
tween the history and the pre-history of the 
Deccan, 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS 

The earliest agricultural settlements yet known 
in India have been located in the de.sert and billy 
regions of 5>iii(l ainl Baluebistan going at least 
to the beginniim of the third raillenuiiun B.C. 

I ht re is ample evidence to show that tlie clima tic 
conditiong of Sind and Baluchistan were more 
favourable in tliose days tlian today ; abuiulant 
rainfall supported small agricultural communi¬ 
ties. Tlie existence of gaharbatuln or artificial 
stone built dams and terraces of unknown date 
ill Bahichistaii also support tliis view. The 
earliest pliase of the prehistoric culture of Balu- , 
eltisran is Quetta culture. Its ]iottery belongs 
to the Biifl'-ware group painted in purplish-brown 
ami the designs are wltolly geometric, flie Nal- 
Amri culture can be divided into tliree iihases— 
.\mri, Niiiulara and Nal. The settlements of 
tlie Amri—Nal phase were under two acres. 
Some of the settlements were fortified. Stone 
was employed for the foundation of the houses 
but the walls were of mud-brick or pis6 ; stone 
was also used but only rarely for tliis purpose. 
The burial rite at Nal was inhumation or frac¬ 
tional burial. A large number of ]iotterics and 
copper inqilements were also found. The vast ' 
rnajority of the Nal and Amri vessels have a buff 
or pinkish paste with a wliite slip for painting 
the designs. Designs representing animal or 
idant forms are absent on Amri ware, but are 
tyyiical of Nal pots. Geometrical iiiotifs are 
more common. There is also evidence of metal 
working in Amri-Nal culture. Copper ore was 
used for forging w’eapons. Beads were extensive¬ 
ly used for making ornaments. 

The KuUi culture (south Baluchistan) .is 
distinguished by a characteristic painted pottery 
St vie.' It is dis'tinguislicd from Amri-Nal culture 
by a distinct Imrial site anil abundance of clay 
figurines of women and animals. The normal 
biiilding material employed by the culture was 
stone and sometimes the stone wall was plastered 
from inside. An important group of vessels 
carveil out of soft stone lias been discovered. 
The ornament on the pottery consists of 
naturalistic representations of plants and ani¬ 
mals. The geometric ornaments are of varied 
sliape and size. The Mehi cemetery was surpris¬ 
ing! v rich in copper and bronze objects. Tliere 
is evidence to show tliat Ivulli culture was in¬ 
fluenced by Harappa. There also seems to have 
been trade connections between south Baluchis¬ 
tan and Mesopotamia in Early Dynastic Sumer. 

In North Baluchistan particularly in the valley 
of Zhob there existed a group of cultures known 
to archaeologists as Zhob cultures. Ross’s work 
at Ran and GIiundai revealed five strata. In 
the earliest stratum (R.G.I.) the site was pro- 
bablv occupied by a semi-nomadic people living 
in impermanent huts and camps. Their pottery 
was unpainted and hand-made. The domesti¬ 
cated horse w'as knowm to tliem. In the second 
phase (R.G.ll) the new comers built houses and 
made superb wheel-turned painted pottery. Tlie 
potterv decoration consists of stylized figures of 
liumiied bulls and black buck. This new occupa¬ 
tion does not seem to have lasted long. The 
third phase (R.G.III), the rise and decline of 
wliich could be seen in the stylistic sequences 
of its pottery, lasted for a considerable time.. 
The culture had a violent end. 

In common with Kulli culture the Zliob valley 
sites have yielded a considerable number of clay 
figurines of cattle and women. The female 
’ figures are characterised by staring circular eye¬ 
holes, an owl-beak nose and a grim slit mouth. 
Perhaps they represent the great mother goddess 
presiding over the destiny of the dead. 

INDUS VALLEY 

The most interesting and significant phase of 
the pre-hlstoric civilization of the sub-continent 
is, that represented by the excavations 
at Harappa in Punjab (Pakistan) and Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind. These have completely revolu¬ 
tionized ideas on this subject and proved that as 
far back as the 3rd millennium B.C. the sub¬ 
continent was in possession of a highly developed 


civilization witli well-planned and populous 
cities, weU built houses and public buildings of 
brick, carefully constructed wells and a system 
of drains and many other aracnItleB not always 
enjoyed at that period by the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Both at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa there are the remains of 
some 5 or 6 cities super-imposed one upon the 
ruins of another. 

MOHENJO-DARO AND HARAPPA 

In the matter of actual plan- and lay-out the 
two cities of Harappa and ifohenjo-daro are 
strikingly similar, and Dr. Wheeler’s recent \york 
at Harappa has thrown much liglit on the signi¬ 
ficance of this planning. The mounds on the 
west of both tlic cities represent citadels roughly 
parallelogram in plan and measuring about 400 
yards north-south and 200 yards east-west. 
Within the citadels, on a mud-briek i>latfonn, 
stood structures defended by a battened w’all of 
baked brick facing tlie mud-luiek core with 
rectangular towers and great gateways. 

Adjacent to tlie citadel site at Mohenjo-daro 
is the ‘ (ireat Batli ’ with steiis leading down from 
eacli end. The hath is built of fine brickwork 
and provision is made to drain the bath when 
needed. Around it is a cloister and a set of 
ehanging rooms and some other buildings whose 
exact nature has not been determined, but one 
of them might have served as a college. All 
these structures remind us of a Hindu temple. 
The citadel at Harappa^ also shows the remains 
of ceremonial terraces and a processional Avay 
leading up to gateways and these might have 
been connected witli some religious ceremony. 

Below the citadel lies the remainder of the 
streets, shops and dwelling houses. The basic 
lay-out of the city of Mohenjo-daro consists of 
main streets running north-south and east-west 
dividing tlie area into blocks. One could imagine 
from whatever details have come down to us tliat 
the city was a square and consisted of twelve 
major building blocks. Tiie main blocks were 
provided with side lanes and alleys, thus dividing 
tlie blocks into individual houses. These houses, 
sjiecially those of tlie well-to-do were built of 
burnt bricks. Tlie outside walls overlooking the 
streets w'ere provided witli doorways. There 
are no traces of windows whicli were very high 
up in the walls. The house consisted of a court- 
van! with rooms and baths grouped round it. 
Buildings has also upper stories. The roofs 
I were made of bamboo and rush matting covered 
with mud. The w'ater supply came from the 
wells lined with bricks. Quarters for w'orking 
men have been discovered at both cities. Be¬ 
yond tlie working men's quarters at Harappa 
stood grain pounding devices behind which ivas 
a great granary. 

There seems to have been some kind of munici¬ 
pal autliority to look after the drainage of the 
city. 

The remarkable conservatism of the Indus 
Valley culture in the field of arts and even the 
detail's of every day life presuppose a theocratic 
authoritv w’hich insisted on the rigid observance 
of the traditions of the temple. The way the 
whole plan was laid out with the citadel, the 
defensive w-alls carrying on their fortified summit 
a group of buildings indicates the existence of 
a priest king wielding autocratic pow’er from tlie 
two main seats of government. 

The evidence from the skulls found in Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa sliow’s that ethnically the 
people of the Indus Valley culture consisted of 
(1) the aboriginal Proto-Australoid tj-pe, (2) the 
predominant Mediterranean and (3) an occa¬ 
sional hilly type from tlie north-east—tlie hill 
country of Nepal or of Assam. The sculptural 
evidence also supports tliis view. The famous 
statuette of the dancing girl perhaps represents 
a Proto-.\iistroloid type with full lips and wiry 
limbs: the liead of the bearded man w’ould fit 
well enough with the Mediterranean facial type. 
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The large number of provincial sites inter- 
iporsed in Sind ami tlie Punjab fornieci a neces- 
sjirv corollar>' to tlie lilglily urbauised Indus 
Valley rulture. Some of the sites must have 
been those of trading centres. An analysis of 
the objects found from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa shows tliat tlie people got their bitunioii, 
alabaster and steatite from Baluchistan; silver 
from Afghanistan or Persia ; silver, tin, lead and 
gerai-preeious stones sueli as lapis, lazuli and 
turquoise from Persia or Afglianistan, and the 
haeioatite from the islands of the Persian Oulf. 
Kathiawar and (Jiijurat provided chankshell, 
agates and camelian. From Kaja.sthan came 
copper : the Deccan provided amethyst and tlie 
>’ilagiri provided amozonite. Jadite came from 
Central Asia or Burma. 

All the goods must have been transported by 
means on pack animals or carts. There must 
have been considerable river traffic too, and 
.perhaps very primitive ships sailed from the sea 
ports of Sind to tlie Persian Gulf. Jn keeping 
with this highly developed trade, the Indus 
Valley culture had a well-developed system of 
pictographic wTiting found mostly on stamp seals. 
The script was written from right to left, though 
when tliere is a second line the boustrophedon 
practice prevailed. The writing lias not been 
deciphered so far. Perhaps the inscriptions on 
the seals represent jiersoual names. 

A large number of weights liave also been found 
and so also a scale measuring 13.2 inches. 


jhukar civilization 

riic simpler jicasant civilizations of Balu* 
eiiiftau and the great urban civilization of the 
indns Valley raiue to an end sometime in the 
nuddle of the 2nd luillennium H.C. TJie story 
oi this could be read at liana Ohundai 

T'l-5 shows clear signs of conflagration, 

ibis phase is followed by stratum IV^ and V' the 
painted pottery of which shows a rapidly chang- 
lug population. The same evidence of pillage 
and burning is present in the last ]>hase of tlie 
1 , ^'j't’**’*** In south Baluchistan no conipar- 
ahle Signs are apparent, but two cemeteries at 
shahi Tump datable to C.20OO B.C. display 
features similar to those of the Indus V’'aIIey 

goods in most instances con¬ 
sisted of groups of pots, copper and bronze tools 
and ornaments, stone beads and alabaster cups. 
Ihe outside ornaments on the vessels consist of 
sicff/sfiA'fl.v and the interior ornaments besides 
of, sjdrals, chevrons, lozenges and 
triangles. The copper sliaft-hole battle-axe lias 
its nearest parallel in the battle axes found in 
the graves of chieftans of barbarous tribes in 
south Russia, 


It is surmised from sucli relics as these that the 
nieii wlio finally destroyed the Indus Valley 
civilization were invaders who swept down into 
the sub-continent through tlve Bolan pass. They 
belonged to the shalii Tump culture, the copper 
stamp seals from ■which speak of a Persian or 
Central Asian relationship. 


INDUS VALLEY CULTURE 

The Indus Vrilley seals are distinguished for 
their brilliant representations of animals, both 
mythical and actual, shown in profile. In addi¬ 
tion to this glyptic art the Indus Valley culture 
introduced some remarkable sculptures in the 
round a few of which had inlaid decoration. The 
little bronze figure of the Dancing Girl from 
Mohenjo-daro is remarkable for its sensitive 
modelling. The sculpture in general shows that 
men had short beards and embroidered robes 


This new intrusive culture is known as .Thukar 
culture to archtcologists. Tlie largest body of 
evidence of this culture occurs at Chanhu-daro. 
Ill Stratum II of the site the people who occuiiied 
the Cfirlier site probably lived in thatched huts 
or tents, with fire places built in door-ways or 
niches. They used a characteristic tyiie of 
potterj’, stamp .seals, amulets, beads, metal tools 
and pins, bone Tiwls and a pottery head-rest. 
The pottery is buff ware with ornaments painted 
on it in black and red and comprising geometrical 
and stylised plant forms drawn probably from 


while the women had elaborate head-dresses and I Harappa and KiiUi motifs. The seals are 
an abundance of ornaments consisting of panires {^“Ogether different in their ornamental motifs 
collars, girdles and necklaces. Some of these Indus V^alley seals, though they bear 

ornaments have actually been dug up at Harappa affinity to the stamp seals of the great 
and Mohenjo-daro. Ornaments sucli as ear- Asiatic family. The beads also point 

rings and nose-studs were made of gold and .semi- same direct ion. 

precious stones. Beads were extensively used The actual arrival of the invaders cannot be 
and were made with great skill. Kohl was traced at Mohenjo-daro but the disturbed condi- 


applied 'ivith little rods^and razors were used for tions of the time are reflected in the liurrv with 



Irregular mass of foliage and tendrils, and birds j extent that pottery kilns a]>pear in the city 

and animals were also used for purposes of de- boundaries. The bigger houses were also being 
sign. In sonie Harappa sherds there are human partitioned into smaller flats for security reasons, 
figures. Poij’clu'ome potterj'^ also exists. The j That the threat to the city was real is shown bv 


use of faience was also known. There were 
metal-smiths who manufactured tools such as 
axes, chisels, knives, etc. in copper and bronze 
by casting and forging. 

The inhabitants of the Indus ’Valley were 


a number of skeletons of people fleeing for their 
lives. 

At Harappa the arrival of the new people is 
marked by a distinctive tj’pe of pottery found in 
the * Cemetary H' and coeval witli the final 


mostly cultivators. It is interesting that the phase of the construction of the West Gateway 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa of the citadel. The construction of this period 
resembles tlie common variety grown in Pakistan is poor and certain charred remnants suacest 


today. Barley, sesamum and’ field iieas were barbarians’ huts. The burial pottery of the 
also grown. The food of the people appears to second phase of the ‘ Cemetary^ H ’ whicli is made 
have included, bread, beef, mutton, and pork, of a hard red fabric witli red slip and black orna- 
the flesh of tortoise, turtles and gharial, fresh fish ments of stars, styiised forms, ring and dot 
from the Indus and dried flsli from the sea coast, patterns, zigzag, etc. or of cattle, goats, peacocks 

Religion also seems to have played an import- Ashes are fairly common. The figures are 
ant part in the Indus VaUev culture. As we reahstically but symbolheally. 

have already shown there is a hint of priest-rule ll'ff is im analogy to the older kind of pottery 
in the citadel architecture of Haramm. The 

nameroiis clay* figurines of women establisli the tliat it betrays an ancient Iranian or !Nortli 
existence of the worship of a Mother—Goddess, ^i^sbpotainian strain. 

the (jramadevatas of contemporary Hinduism. The arrival of a new people in India about this 
Then there is the representation of a horned male time is also jirovcd by other evidence not directly 
god, with three faces, seated in tlie posture of a connected with the Indus Valley Civilization, 
yogi surrounded bj' an elejihant, a tiger, a tlie presence of tlie flat axe from Kurram, for 
rhinoceros and a buffalo ami a couple rif deer instance, common in Europe, but rare in Asia, 
near his feet. In him one may recognise the There are other finds of copper imjdements, one 


prototyjie of the great God Siva, the Lord of 
Animals. Tliere is also evidence of some fbrm 
of phallic worship while the worship of animals 
and trees formed a separate feature of the Indus 
Valley religion. 


group in the Doab in U.P. and the other centered 
round the Ranchi uifiand. riie simple flat axe 
could not be affiliated with its prototyTie at 
Harajipa, i)iit tlie jirototyiie of the elongated 
variety exists at Chanhu-daro. The copper 


harpoons found from the Gangetic Valley are 
pcrliaps of local development among the river¬ 
side jieople whose economy centred round Ash- 
spearing. In tliese elongated axes whicli pro¬ 
bably owe their origin to tlie Indus Valley or an 
allied culture we may see evidence of tlie expan¬ 
sion into and colonisation of the Gangetic Valley 
from the west. Tims from all available evidence 
I from the Punjab, Sind and the Gangetic Valley 
it is possible to say that near about 1,500 B.C. 
a new people from the west gave a rude shock 
to the long-established civilization of North- 
We.st India. This general movement of tlie 
barbarians was not conflned to this country 
alone. They (the barbarians) also appeared in 
Babylonia, Syria, North Persia and in Russian 
i'urkistan. Before their onslaught the ancient 
Western Asiatic civilization broke down re.sulting 
in the introduction of new ideas and new tech¬ 
niques such as the use of horse-drawn chariots 
in warfare. Civilization was taking a new turn. 

ARYANS 

The people who burst into the Western Asiatic 
civilization were probabl.v tlie .\ryans whose 
original homes were in the South Russian steppes 
and ill the lands eastwards to the Caspian Sea. 
They domesticated the sheep and the cattle and 
' reared the horse in the latter jihase of the culture. 
The battle axes found in their graves emphasise 
their warlike character. The metal weapons and 
the wrought silver and gold found from certain 
great tombs bear resemblance to Akkadian 
weapons of a similar nature. The first signs of 
the dispersal of these Indo-European people are 
seen about 1600 B.C. In Jlesopotamia a new 
dynasty* was set up under the Kassites whose 
mouarchs bear Indo-European names. The 
MIttauis who occupied the district round the 
head-waters of the Khabur river in the 14th and 
the 15th centuries B.C. mention the Veclic gods 
Indra and Vanina, Mitra and tlie Nasatyas in 
their diplomatic correspondence. Among the 
Bogliaz Ivemi documents is a fragmentary book 
on chariot racing which uses certain Sanskrit 
technical terms. Unfortunately archteological 
evidence'about tlie presence of the Aryans in 
Persia and India is lacking and we have to depend 
on literary* sources to get an idea of their culture. 
The Rig Veda datable to C. 1500 B.C. gives a 
good iiicture of the Indo-Aryan culture which 
could be corroborated with archseological eviden¬ 
ces from other regions of the early Indo-European 
colonization. The Veda tlirows much light on 
the culture of tlie time which was confined to the 
north-west and the Punjab to the west of Ambala. 
For instance, it speaks of snow-capped mountains 
and of a great land of rivers, which can only be 
the Punjab. The society* was divided into war¬ 
riors (Kshatriyas), priests (Brahmanas), agri¬ 
culturists and tradesmen (Vaisy as), but the con¬ 
cept of caste was unknomi. In several of the 
Indo-Aryan gods more especially* in Indra we 
get a magnified view of the lndo-.4ryan cliiefs, 
strong, tawny-bearded, hard fighters and 
drinkers, using bow and arrow from tlie chariot 
and consuming great quantities of beef, porridge 
and cakes. The Asujan is a cattle raider and 
above all a destroy’er of the enemy’s strong-holds 
—the enemy represented by wealthy, black dasait 
or robbers with an alien culture worsliijqiing the 
]thallus and eontemptuous of Aryan practices. 
The description of the danan perfectly accords 
with the black proto-Austroloid peo|)le of the 
Indus Valley* culture who lived in strongly forti¬ 
fied citadels. From the Vedic evidence it is 
clear that these forts were built of stone and 
unbaked bricks, wiiich the Aryans burned or 
destroyed. 

These early Indo-Ary*ans had an agriculture 
economy with emphasis on live-stock specially 
cows and bulls wliich they kept for milk and beef 
or farm transport. Barley was grown and lleUis 
were tilled by ox-drawn plough. The rijic corn 
was cut with a knife or a sickle, was bundled into 
sheaves, thrashed and winnowed and then pro¬ 
bably stored. Hunting was also practised. T'he 
flocks included both sheep and goats; and the 
wool wliich came from the shee|j was spun and 
woven by the women. 'I'lie horses were used 
to draw chariots in war or sport. The thatched 
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wocnlon houses wcrr rcrtiiutiular in and 

probably divided into several rtnnpartinonts. 
The central h<‘artb was the bieiis of honsehold 
rites. 'I’hP house was provided with roasting 
spits and bronze cnuldicuis, tle«.h forks, saddle 
squerns, pestles and mortars and potterj'. The 
driikks included mead and beer. The clothes 
were embroidered. The women wore car-riugs, 
neck ornaments, anklet'- and rings. Speclulised 
crafts inclutled .sniithery and cariieutry while 
coi>per and bronze implements wore extensively 
userl. The community held periotlie assemblies 
in halls which often became a gamblers’ paradise 
with very high stakes. Mkisical inst ruments such 
as cymbals, drums, reed flutes, lute and a seven 
stringed lyre were well known. The people also 
enjoyed dancing. 

It is possible to trace the extension of Aryan 
culture beyond the Panjal) in later Vedie texts, 
but unfortunately arcbaeolouical evidence of 
Aryan settlement and expansion till the rise of 
the llauryas hardly exists. Keeeiitly attemirts 
have been made to study the ])ottery sequences 
between t iie Indus Valley culture and the Jlaurya 
period. Some painted grey ware of the Oangetic 
basin decorated with simple bands, criss-cross, 
concentric circles, dots. etc. bas been discovered 
in Ahichhatra in Bareilly District and Hastina- 
pura (both in Uttara Pradesh) underlying the 
typical monochrome black polished ware of the 
Maury a period. This grey ware has been tenta¬ 
tively assivrnod to C. 500 B.C. The recent 
excavations at Hastinapura are expected to 
throw more light on this (pie.stion. 


BUDDHIST MONUMENTS 
From the time of the Mauryas, i.e., 4th century 
B.C., the history of architecture and of the 
formative arts is clear and can be traced with 
relative precision. 

The earliest monuments of the hlsto* 
rical period that have come down to us 
relate to the Maury an period from which 
time onwards the main currents are pretty 
clear. The Maiiryan monuments Include 
certain caves in the Barabar hills near 
Gaya, the remains of a pillared hall and wooden 
palisade near Patna (ancient Fataliputra), a 
number of stupas at different places, built of 
large sized bricks traditionally attributed to 
Asoka, and a wealth of minor antiquities such 
as sculptures, terracottas, beads, etc., recovered 
in the excavations at Patna, TaxUa (Bhir Mound), 
and Sarnath and in course of the sewage opera¬ 
tions afr Patna. Special mention must be made 
here of the stupa at Pirahwa opened by Pepp6 
in 1898, w'hlch yielded a large stone box com 
tabling an inscribed steatite or soap-stone reli¬ 
quary with a number of relics and beautiful 
precious stones now preserved at the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. The inscription written 
in characters of the 4th-3rd century B.C., speaks 
of the relics being of the Buddha himself and 
enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. 

Asoka's edicts—The rock and pillar edicts of 
Asoka (circa 272-232 B.C.), deserve special men¬ 
tion. His major rock edicts are engraved in 
seven places, ranging from Shahbazgarhi in the 
Peshawar District in Pakistan to Ycrragudl in 
the Kurnool District in Madras, Among the 
thirteen pillars of Asoka (besides the Elephant 
capital of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of 
a 15th at Banares) ten bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Kandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Bihar, is practically 
uninjured. 

The Mauryas were followed in the second 
century B.C. by the Sungas in the east, 
while in north-west GrEeco-Bactrlan rulers 
were gradually extending their sway. The 
Buddhi.^t stupa at Bharhut (Nagaud in 
central India) is the most t\ pica) and remarkable 
monument of this period illustrating the simple 
but expressive character of the art. Besides 
dedicatory inscrlptioDS, the labels inscribed 
on the Bharhut panels are of unique importance. 
Antiquities of this period particularly terracotta 
figurines with exquisite ornamentation have 
been found in the excavations of city sites all 
over the north, notably Kosam and Bblta near 
Allahabad, Ahichhatra near Bareilly, and at 
Banares and Patna. 


Sanchi —Tho best preserved in the aeries 
of early Buddhist monumenta are the 
magnificent Buddhist remains at Sanchi in 
Biujpai State. Here the main stupa of which 
tlie core probably belongs to tlie time of Asoka, 
was later faced with stone and surrounded by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
each cardinal point, sometime about the first 
century B.C. Besides the stupas, a number of 
other buUdlngB, temples, apatdal halls and mon¬ 
asteries of different periods form a splendid 
galaxy, illustrating the principal phases of the 
religion of the Buddha, from its early days to Its 
decline. 

Taxila—The extensive remains of the ancient 
city of Taxila, near Kawalpindl in Pakistan, 
are among the most important In the land, 
constituting three different cities that flourished 
in adjacent sites la successive epochs and a 
number of monastic establishments centered 
around stupas, situated in the suburbs or perch¬ 
ed on the tops of hillocks in the vicinity. For 
over a quarter of century, Sir John Marshall’s 
labours here have served to elucidate the splen¬ 
did history and culture of tliis centre, the meet¬ 
ing-place of the three great civilizations of 
Greece, Persia, and of In^a and Pakistan. 

The most prosperous of the cities was an Indo- 
Scytliian city, now known as Sirkap, dating 
from a century on either side of tho Christian 
era with regularly planned streets, houses and 
palaces, the antiquities from which including 
exquisite jewellery, beads, coins, all kinds of 
household objects and pottery, etc., form the 
bulk of the exhibits of the fine museum on the 
spot. 

Mathura—Mathura, one of the most Im¬ 
portant religious and art centres in the north 
from ancient times was galvanised into activity 
perhaps from the beginning of the Christian 
era, if not earlier. Here the abundance of red 
sandstone in the neighbourhood was availed 
of by tho foliow'ers of all religions and some 
of the earliest Brahmanical and Jain Images 
were manufactured here in a peculiarly a^rac- 
tive and playful though 


circa A.D. 379-413). It is surprising to flind that- 
a bar of wrought iron of such dimension should 
have been made at this early period and still 
more surprising that not a speck of rust appears 
anywhere on it In spite of the weather action of 
16 centuries. Other interesting examples of 
wrought iron are the beams from Konarak, 
12th century, and the iron pillar at Dhar in 
Central India, dating back to the tim- of the 
Faramara King Bhoja early 11th century. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

We now come to inscriptions, of which 
vast numbers have been brought to light and 
which are particularly numerous in south India, 
They have been engraved on varieties of 
materials, but principally on stoue and copper. 
The former are mostly associated with temples 
of which they record the construction or 
donations, while the copper plate records are 
usually ^ants of land made by kings on 
special occasions. In either case, the mention 
of the exploits of the donor and hia ancestors 
aail the dat^ (where specified) give the student 
of history, valuable contemporary material. 

The earliest of these are found incised In two 
distinct kinds of alphabet, known as Brahml and 
Kharoshthi, the latter being confined to the 
north-w'est of the sub-continent. Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern scripts of India. The 
Eharoshth! script w’as wTltten from right to left, 
and was a modified form of the ancient Aramaic 
alphabet introduced into the north-west of the 
sub-continent during the period of the Persian 
domination in the 5th century B.C. It w’as 
prevalent up to the 4th century A.D., and was 
supplanted by the Brahmi. 

The earliest datable Inscriptions are the 
celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of' 
this has been engraved on rocks, and another 
on pillars. They have been found from Shah¬ 
bazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar In 


sensiioiis art From Pakistan to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from 
Muthur^ tC'Buddh7!ma« and of tte C Saurashtra to Dhanll In Odssa. ftom 

mileSfstie motifs traveHed® further ^ the elSt •“ ‘•'>® Himalayas to Yerragudl 

?nd sTuth ^d «7n tTthI distenl^Buddh“J Jh of 

school of the lower Krishna valley as at Amara- extent of territory h y 

vati, Nagarjunikonda and other places. By AsoKa. 


the fourth century A.D, the Hellenistic element 


The reference in his Bock Edicts to the 


in native art was, however, con^pletely absorbed contemporary Greek Princes, Antiochus n 
when under the stimulus of the Gupta Empire | Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and so forth is 
- j r. _ _ exceedingly interesting, and fixes B.C, 269 as the 

date of his coronation. Hia Rummindel pillar 
inscription, again, discovered in Nepal Tarai, 
now settles beyond all doubt, the birth-place of 
Buddha which was for long disputed. Another 
noteworthy record is the inscription of the 
Besnagar Pillar, at Besnagar, near Bliilsa in 


it reached its golden age. 

GUPTA AGE 

The rise of the Gupta djmast.y early in 
the fourth century was a signal for the high 
water mark of Hindu achievement In literature, 
art and sculpture. 

The best sculpture of this period has 
been found at Sarnath, Mathura, Deogarh and by Heliodoros. son of Dion, an envoy of King 


Central India, which records the erection of this 
column, a Garuda Pillar, in honour of Vasudeva 


Garhwa in Uttar Pradesh, w'hile examples 
of terracotta and minor arts have been found in 
all the excavations in the north. Sarnath, w'here 
Buddhism first saw the light of day, was the 
most prosperous centre of Buddhism at this time 
and, significantly enough, is the centre of a 
Buddhist revival in India, the Mulagandhakutl 
vihara founded here by the Mahabodhi Society, 
having received from the Government of India 
three Buddhist relics recovered from excavation-? 
at Nagarjunikonda in Madras, Mirpurkhas in 
Sind and Taxila in Punjab (Pakistan). 

In the field of religion the Brahmanical faith 
wa.-? eteadily in the ascendency whiie Buddhism 
still held its own, the intellectualism of the age 
finding expression in a broad spirit, of tolerance. 
Simpheity of conception and restrained orna¬ 
ment is the keynote of the architecture of this 


AntialkIdas of Taxila. Heliodoros is hereiu 
called a Bhugavata which shows that though 
a Greek he had become a Hindu and a Vaishnava. 
Another inscription worth noticing in this con¬ 
nection is that of Cave No. 10 at Nasik, in which 
Ushavadata, who ciills himself a Saka or anlndo- 
Scythian, granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans and 
annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans. 
Here is another instance of a foreigner having 
embraced Hinduism. 

For the last fifteen years Indian epigraphy 
has received even greater attention, though 
unfortunatelv, owing to the exigencies of AAorld 
\Var 11 the'publication and interpretation of 
Indian epigraplis had iiractieally stopped. Dis- 
coverie.s iiiclude copper plate inscriptions of the 
Salankavana dynasty of the 4th century A.D.; 


period, examples of which are found at Sanchi, the epigraph of the Pandava of Jlekala 


Bhumara, and Deogarh in stone and Bhitar- 
gaon, Ahichhatra and other places in brick. 
A well knowm monument of the Gupta period 
is the iron pillar standing in the middle of the 
open court of the mosque at the Qutb near Delhi, 
which has an inscription referring to King 
Chandra (identified with Chandragupta II 


blishing the presence of a new dynasty : the 
Banaras jilate of Hariraja (nth centiiry) of Sura 
dynasty; the inscribed jjlates of the Nala 
dynasty of southern JIadhya Pradesh and a 
large number of Pallava, Chola and Chalukyan 
plates which throw much light on the history 
of India from the 7th to the 11th century. 
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Amon^ tlie stone mscriptioiis discovered (lurlu>' 
this period mention may be made of the Baudim^ 

f arh cave insiTiptious of Bliimasena, Potliasiri 
ilwttadeva, Sivamagha and Vaisravana wliit h 

E rovide a great deal of information about tin* 
Istory of central India in the second centurv 
A.D. An interesting stone inscrii»tion from 
Ghantasala in the Krishna District, datiinr to 
C. 300 A.U. records the name of a sea cantain 
thereby establisliing the fact that the villa<Te 
was an important port in ancient times. A Iar<^e 
number of stone inscriptions from south IndTa 
dating from the 7th to tlie Iltli centurv aNo 
materiaUy add to our knowledge of Indian history 
and culture. 

The part played by numismatics in re¬ 
constructing the continent's ancient history 
may also be mentioned here. The earliest 
coins are those of the silver punch-marked 
series, going back at least to the 4th centurv 
B.C., and found all over the land often In larce 
hoards, which are still being systematically 
studied. Next come the east coins i.ssued 


v"^.ef in MaSSiSn tWifi 

(nn- 

Se an BareUir District. 

heforrnifJn^rrK® town inhabited from 

stratum vvifh f!' “^‘^•^rihed stratum by 

of ^ t^cir-reaching results for the studv 

nge-lOM h sSL ‘hn sub-continent's 

the late^rvi'p^^Jf^’ Mortimer Wheeler, 

onenftrt f ^ of Archeology in India; 

m 1044 training centre at Taxila 

trained ’In ^ f number of students w ere 
excavation methods of archaeological 

at the AntsioT.?^ ^so carried out excavations 
cherrv wh Arikemedu near Pondi- 

IntcrcouJJj Anti’r® ""^stiges of Roman 

of in and have thus helped in the dating 


by the various tribes and rulers in the north S, m i o^ 

Ihe sub-contment. For the Indo-Greek, Indo- BrahmA^l'i C'^rried out at 

Scjthian and Indo-Parthian periods, coins are nnit Chandravalli in the northern 

our almost exclusive source of information, site, 

havmg revealed the names of scores of rulers on megalitliic burials known as ' cists' 
othenvise unknown. The entire genealogy,' hpioncro? * uncovered. These 

succession and regnal years of the kings of UnH a 7^ between circa 200 B.C. 

Samashtra and surrounding territories, known cbSer^sthin remains of a crude 

as the Western Kshatrapas (2nd to 4th centuries fS if 800 BX.-mca 200 B.C.) 

A.D.) has been built up on the numerous coins a the Andhra culture (ist to 3rd century 
Issued by them. obtained. At Chandra vail 

Within the last ten vears^striking prORress has eXr“ ’‘’wereVbtoinei'®’‘n^.rin^ ?o"f«' 
been made m the study of ancient Indian nnn.k. Mnn« wopJ 1948, excava- 

matics which has greatly increased our knowledge Mr°B under «ie direction of 

of Indian history during those periods which,we KnSVar if fhf 

comparatively obscure hitherto. The W-ehi iZrt rin^ii Here, 

coins found from eastern Uttara Pradesh Kaii measnrintr square on plan, with each side 
sambi, and of the Satavahana kin4 Imve been Th^ ^ ® brought to light, 

closely studied and interpreted " bv varS 

scholars. Tlie Mahisliaka coins from Hyderabad bv^ eicht ^ tlirough 

State reveal that the Sakas had penetrated into Aronnrf the f^^ gateways, tw^o on each side, 
the Deccan and support the PamS'Xbis to 

to Mahishaka dynasty. The most imnort'int abnnf 9nn n r* a moat. The fort was built 
numismatic discovery of recent veare U if 

hoard of Gupta coins found Som XyaL in 


deity of the Guptas. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


~—- v.a«-vviuuuat/c rtuu Aesearen institute, 
Poona, In Gujarat have revealed the existence 
Of t\vo Stone Age cultures in the region, the first 
was in existence about 2,500, years ago and the 

A note on the function and organization of the I ® before the begin- 

.Ajchaeological Departments in tlie country w ill remarkable feature of 

not be out of place here. ’ nf ‘''® existence of fossUlzed 

The work of the Aichsological Department ^emaiSs * * 

iB primarily two-fold> conservation, and research 


and exploration. None but spasmodic efforts 
appear to have been made by Government in 
these directions till 1870 when they established 
the Archaeological Survey of India and entrusted 
it to General (afterwards Sir) Alexander Cun 
nmgham, who was also the first Director 
General of Archivology. The first systematic 
step towards recognising official responsibility 
In conservation matters was taken by Lord 
Curzon's Government who established most 
of the Archfeologlcal Circles that now obtain, 
placed them on a permanent footing and united 
them together under the control of a Director- 
General, provision being also made for subsidising 
local Governments out of imperial funds, when 
necessary. The Ancient Monuments Preserva¬ 
tion Act was passed for the protection of historic 
monuments and relics especially in private 
possession and also for State control over the 


In H145-46, the Institute excavated the ancient 
site of Brahmapuri at Kolhapur on behalf of 
the former Kolhapur State. This brought to 
light the existeni'e of well-built brick houses, 
obA lously part of .i large city, which was in com¬ 
mercial contact with Rome, about 2,000 years 
ago. The excavations also gave an idea of the 
vicissitudes through wiiich Kolliapur iiad passed 
since then. Tltc Institute has also been conduct- 
mg prehistoric explorations in Andhra and Kar- 
natak, which have funiislied valuable clues for 
correlating the various Stone Age cultures of the 
tiyo regions. In 1949 it invited, in co-operation 
with the Government of India, Prof. P. E. 
Zeuner of London University to study the 
climatic phases and enviromneut of Stone 
Age Man in India. 

Museums —The Archmological Survey of 
India has devoted great attention to the organi- 


* :r —:* —vwuviui uvci wfo ucvubcu avi/euuoa to tne organi- 

excavation of ancient sites and traffic in zation of museums as centres of research and 


antiquities. 

Under the direction of Sir John Marshall, 
tot Director-General of Archaeology under Lord 
Curzon’s scheme, a comprehensive and systema¬ 
tic campaign of repair and excavation was pro¬ 
secuted and at present the Central Government 
bears all expenditure In connection with the 
preservation and maintenance of monuments, 
as well as with excavation and research. Under 
later Directors-General It was continued with 
e^al vigour and the result of it Is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and In tlie scientific excavation 


education. It maintains the archaeology sec¬ 
tion of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, small 
museums at the Ports at Deliii and tlie Central 
Arian Antiquities Bliiseum at New Dt-Ihi. Local 
Museums have .also been established at the ex¬ 
cavated sites of Sarnath and Nalanda, with the 
object of keeping the principal movable anti¬ 
quities recovered at these sites in close asso¬ 
ciation with the structural remains to which 
they belong. 

Duplicates of antiquities from Molienjo-daro 
and Hnrappa have been widely distributed 
among other museums. 


The eplgraphlcal material dealt with by the 
Archssological Survey has enabled the history 
of the various djmastles of the sub-continent 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The “ Eplgraphia Indlca " is now in the 
27th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
Inscriptions Is under preparation along with two 
others devoted to the records of the Gupta and 
Kalacburl epochs. The volume of work done in 
south India, which is particularly rich in lithlc 
records, will be apparent from the fact that over 
20,000 inscriptions have been copied and 
noticed in the Annual Reports on south 
Indian epigraphy and a large number published 
in eitetuo, 

ArcliDeological Departments exist in a number 
of States. Prominent among these must be 
mentioned Hyderabad, Mysore, Madhya Bliarat, 
Bombay and Rajasthan. In Hyderabad the 
systematic and scientific treatment of tlie frescoes 
at Ajanta is an outstanding achievements of the 
Archaeological Department of the State. Besides 
this, attention has been devoted to the rock-cut 
temples at EUora and many otber struc¬ 
tural temples. Among the Islamic monuments 
the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahamani 
mosque at Bidar have been fully conserved. 
Of late, systematic excavation of ancient sites 
as at Maski and Palthan has been a regular 
feature of the Department’s work, the latest 
excavations at the Andhra city site of Kondapur 
and at Kallur in Ralchur being fraught with 
results of immense importance. 

The Mysore Archajological Department has 
completed nearly half a century of Its exist¬ 
ence. The first Director, Mr. B. L, Rice, 
published some 10,000 inscriptions In 12 
volumes of the Gpi^aphia Karnatica. This 
progress has been well maintained, and the 
conservation work has rescued many famous 
temples, such as the Kesava temple at Somanath- 
pur, and the temples at Belur and Halebld. 
Excavations conducted at Chandravalli and 
Brahmaguj have been very fruitful. 

In Madhya Btiarat tlie Department established 
in 1913 has done excellent work in exploration of 
ancient sites, such as Pawaya, Ujjain, Besnagar 
and Mandasor. The conservation of the Bagh 
caves and other ancient monuments and the 
maintenance of a good museum are among the 
other achievements of the Department. 

In Rajasthan excavations initiated by Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahnl have revealed 
the existence of a unique Buddhist establish¬ 
ment at Bairat and a city site near the Sam- 
bhar Lake. The excavations at Rairb, an 
ancient commercial and industrial mart, have 
brought to light large hoards of punch- 
marked and other coins of early date, and 
the work now started at the great site 
of Karkotanagar bids fair to assume great 
importance. 

The Archaeological Department of Bombay 
State has done valuable work in the listing of 
monuments and the exploration of several sites 
including Amrcli and Putt an. 

The amended Ancient Monuments Pre¬ 
servation Act has established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non-official 
bodies. The first Society to take part In this 
work was the American School of Indian and 
Iranian Studies which, co-operating with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organized an ex¬ 
pedition for work at Chanhudaro in Sind in 1936. 
Here several phases of the pre-historic culture 
of the Indus Valley represented by Harappa 
were unearthed. Unfortunatelv the work was 
discontinued after the first’ season. The 
University of Calcutta conducted excavations 
at Bangarh in north Bengal for a number of 
years with success and the Punjab Exploration 
Pimd did good work at the site ()f Blu ra ii.nv iu 
I’akistau. Recently the University of .-Vllahabad 
witli the active (■o-oj>eratHm of tin* Departnu-nt 
of Archroology of the Ooveniinent of India lias 
niidertakcn short excavations at the ainii'iit 
site of Rausainbi iu the Allahabad Distrirt where 
some work was done previoiislv hv the 
Department. 
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T he first comprehensive work, accessible 
to lay readers, to give a history of styles m 
architecture in the Indian subcontinent is 
Mr - Percy Brown’s Indian ArefnteduTe in two 
volumes whfch marks a definite advance ^h^ 
treatment of the subject over Fergusson s Indian 
andsSifrn Architeriure which, for many years, 
was considered to be the standard work. 

The chief characteristics of our architec¬ 
ture, especially in its later stone phase, are (aj 
its use of heavy masses ; (&) 
on vertical not lateral pressure, 
arches or true domes , fc) Its plastic 
and close relationship with 

developed treatment of space and (e) Its spiritual 
significance and symbolism. 

HINDU STYLES 

In Harnppa and Molicnjodaro and other sites 
of the Indus valUy c.xtfiisive cities have been 
discovered. These cities ^lominated 
fortresses were built from C. 3U0U -000 BX. 
bv a people whose chief occupation was tradnv . 
The build in-is, of a type 

Sumerian arc executed m brick in EnUnli 

bond” and are plain, functional and \uthout 

.went artistic merit. Tliey are mainly limise^^, 

store liouses, Vmtlis and weUs and 1 

of temples have yet corbLdled 

drainage system was perfect, riie corDLueci 

arcli was used, the true arch being unknown. 


With the invasion of tlie Aryan tribes who 
destroyed these purs a new' architecture came 
into existence which, originating from the village^ 
IJA eloped into the town and palace 
of the epic period, Wood ami cla> 
onlv building material, hardly any ' 
of this period exist. The mam forms were the 
long house witli a vaulted roof constructed with 
baihboo or reed and with horse-shoe shaped 
" sun windows' ’ on either end ; circular village 
liuts (and perhaps shrines) and the w’ooden fence 
with wooden "cowgates”. In the south are 
found “ dolmens ” covered w ith a single 
stone. In Buddlia’.s time towns flourisli^Ed and 
in Raigrilia, the ancient caintal of Maghada. 
Cyclopean fortifications in stone were carried to 

a‘height of 12 feet. 

AVith the establishment of a larger political 
power under the JIauryas the use of a joore 
permanent stone architecture 
introduced, Monnnients of this period mclude 
(a) 13 monolithic edict pillars of Asoka. sonie w*ith 
beautifullv carved animal figures on bell shaped 
capitals (Persian influence) : tM r®niams of a 
lar"e three storied wooden palace near Patna 
supported on stone pillars; (c) several 

Buddhist relic mounds built 

and (rf) a group of rock-cut caves in the Barabar 

Hills in Biliar. 

BUDDHIST STYLES 


ARCHITECTURE 

Buddhist caves are geoerally of two types— 
chaiiyas or chapels, and ti/iaras or nionasterlles. 
The chaUyai are long apsidal buildings with a 
vaulted roof and a horse-shoe window over the 
entrance. The interior Is divided Into a nave for 
the priests and aisles for the lay worsluppers 
by means of a double row of pillars. At the 
apsidal end is a $tupa, VihaTos arc rectangular 
halls surrounded by cells and having (in a 
development) a sanctum In the centre of the 
backvvall containing a Buddha image. The mos 
Important groups of caves of this pMi()d are those 
of Bhaia, Kondane, Pitalkhora,^ Bedsa, Nasik, 
Ajanta, Ellora, Junnar and Kanhcn, all in 
western I ndia on or near the anc ient trade route 
from Kalyaii (near Bombay) and to the W est. 

BRAHMANICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Since the Kushana dynasty (1st—3rd century 
A.D.) a cultural revolution had set in which 
in northern India reached its apogee under the 
Imperial Guptas and their successors (ca. A.D. 
3 :, 0 — 7 r,o), in the south under the Pallavas 
(7th—Uth centuries A.D.). Buddhism and 
•Taiiii^m were slowly ousted by Saivism and 
Vaishiiavism, and a new Brahmanical temple 
architecture developed. Wood architecture was 
('raduallv rejilaced bv stone masonry. Builders 
used a simple construction of massive pillars and 
brackets sui>portiiig heavy beams and slabs, 
(leiiuine arches were not used, corbelled ariMits 
rarelv Pillars and beams were, iireferably, 
monolithic, i.c. made from single large slabs of 
stone. Masonry consisted of large, very well 
worked stones bonded without mortar, ihc 
new architecture was evolved from the preceding 
Buddhist types by means of a process of adapta¬ 
tion. reduction and reduplication. In liido- 
Greek and Kushana times simple chapel rooms 
had been known. 


Conjeeverain w'as imitated by the Chalukyas of 
Badanii (Pattadakal) and the Kashtrakutas 
(the famous Kailasa of Ellora, and the Dlianiiiar 
Caves in Malwa). 


Typical of the Gupta age are temples consisting 
of a square sanctum with a pillared porch and a 
fiat or slightly sloping roof. They are found in 
I'daigiri (Bhopal), Sanclii, Tigowa, Bhumara 
,.;;i X»"hia klitLara (C.I.), in Aiholc (Kontsml. 
and other temples), Bhubaneshwar (larasiira 
mesvar), and Kumaoii (Jageswar). I nder the 
successors of tlie Guptas a small cellar was 
added on the roof (Lad Khan and 
Aihole) and a closed hall in front. Irom tins 
developed a step tower of successive simi>le or 
decorated storevs, or of successive roofs with 
dormer windows, first low, of increasing 

height (Bliitargaon, Kanimr, Bodli 
Kathiawad, especially Gop, 

Pattadakal, Mama 11a pur am, also Nepal), the 
shrine was surrounded by a ®*rcuinambularion 
passage, the hall was raisedon a high 
enlarged by a pillared porch (Deogarh, Aihole, 
Badami, Pallava temides of Kanchi, as a cav 
temple-without plinth and tower-at Badan . 
Ellora, Elephanta, Jogeshwari, etc., mainly 
under the Chalukyas, Kashtrakutas and 

Silaharas). 


In the Ganges valley and Bengal the temple 
was raised on a steji-pyTamid ascended by four 
flights of steps (Pahariuir, Ahichhattra, Nandan- 
giirh. Greater India also Nepal). 'Ihis type was 
insiiired by’ tlie late Buddhist Stui)as, in which 
the orijiinnl hemispherical dome \vas placed on 
the toi> of a high drum supported by a step 
])y'ramid and crowned by* a multiple set of stone 
unihrellas (Pagoda). 

Finally, in Kashmir a special style sprang 
from a coTnbination of Gupta. Gandbara, 
Bvzantine and local elements in the reign of 
Lalitaditya-Muktapida (8tli century A.D.). 

I'nder the Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj 
(gtli—10th centuries .-V.D.) at last the classic 
* Vryan ” temple tvpe emerged. The storeys 
and step roofs of tlie temple tower, reduced to 
n^crc Icdi^cs, were fused into one, beehivc-sliuped 
tower (Sikhara) crowned by a mitrhty wheel 
shaped stone (Amalakal. This spire, 
reduplicated and vertically sub-divided, th® 
main distingiiishinjr mark of the style, in all its 
many’ varieties from the Paujab to Bengal, 
from the Himalayas to Orissa and Maharashtra. 

Tlie typical temple consists of a cell wdiich 
houses the image (GwrWitf (irafKi —^womb-house), 
and its spire, and a ])illared hall {ilandapup 
Originally not connected, these two parts were 
joined bv an intermediate cliamher {Antayala). 
Leading‘into tlie main liall are one or several 
porches {Aydiw-niandapu). 3 he whole temple 
may’ be raised on a platform and surrounded by 
an enclosure through wliicli leads a gateway 
(Gopura). The 8th—10th centuries show this 
temple type growing in elaboration, wealth of 
decoration and sy'mbolic significance, tbe IIfh‘ 
l‘>tli centuries represent its Golden Age, the 12tli- 
14tli its decadence. Later temples are no more 
than imitations. The best knowm examples of 
tlie early mcdifcval north-Indiaii style are the 
Kalika at Cliitorgarh (Mewar), the teinples of 
Osia (Marw’ar) and Bliubaneshwar ((Orissa) of 
the classic phase Rhajurabo and Ldayvsyar 
(C I.), Modliera (Gujarat) and Somnath-PaUn 
(Saurashtra), and Sinnar and ^ 

(Deccan) ; of the late phase Dilwara (Mount Abu) 

and Konarka (Orissa). 


During almost four centuries, from 200 B.Ck 
to 200 A.D., under two great dynasties, the 
Sungas of the north and the Andhras of the 
south, Buddhi-st zeal gave India some of her 
most remarkable monuments. In this period 
the hemisidicrical are stonefaced, with a 

stone casket and umbrella on top, surrounded by 
stone raUings in which are set four doonvays or 
toranas. All forms though carried out in stone 
betrav their wooden origin, Sculpture ami 
relief'are used profusely to decorate the sacred 
shrines. Tiie most famous dvpm ar® ^bof® 
Sanclii (Bhopal State). Barliut 
Budh liava. Saniath and Amaravati in Madras 
State which is the latest and most elaborate ont. 

To serve priests, monks and 
temples and monasteries w’ere built, mainly m 
brick and w’ood. Little of these has survived 
but their exact replicas have come to us, carved 
from solid rock in the shape of ca;^ templ^ and 

monasteries; the ®' 

long, 46J ft. w’ide and 45 ft. high) reach con¬ 
siderable proportions. 


HINDU TEMPLES 

Tbe South Indian Temple type w’as taken oyer 
in Greater India. Also in the south ‘t set he 
model for all later evolutions. At ^tamalU 
‘niirim (Seven Pagodas near Madras) tlie 

prototypes of house, village, 

Cliaitva and monastery are still discerm , 
though often reduced to sculptured decoration , 
at Kanchipuram (Conjeeveram) the 
temple tvpe is fully developed, enclosed by a 
court of subsidiary chapels, and rising t"®’ 
three or more clearly distinguished storeys of 
genuine or luerelv sculptured shrines. In the 
tSr temple af Tanjore this central toiyer 
rises to gigantic dimensions. Under the Pandya 
dvnastv^the entrance (Gopura) 
niost conspicuous building, towering high above 
the temole and its various enclosures. I nder 
the Vijayanagar and Madura dynasties immense 
halls suiiporWd by flgural 
fashion (Hampi, Trichmopoly, 

Madura, Kamesvaram, etc,). The Kailasa ot 


DRAVIDIAN TEMPLES 

The southern (Dravidian) temples have already 
been mentioned. In the Deccan an intermediate 
stvle flourished under the Chalukyas of Kalyani, 
Yadavas, KatUs, Kakatiyas and Hoysalas. 
Most famous are tlie Hoysala temples m Mysore 
at Belur, Somnathpur, etc. Its last phase is 
the so-caUed Heniadpanthi style. 

Pillars dev’eloped from rectangular posts to 
columns with 8, 16, 32 sides, or combinations of 
these latter ; in Gupta times they were oft m 
fluted. Brackets, which were at first plain, 
were then rounded off, indented, set crossvvise, 
decorated with flying godlmgs, transfonned into 
supporting dwarfs (Kichakas). Capitals 
either cushions (mainly Deccan and S’Oiith), 
or “pot and foliage” (north). Southern 
columns generally arc very slim, with a very 
broad abacus. Later northern columns dissolve 
into storevs of arched niches and chapels in 
relief, enclosing dancing nymidis and gods 
Brackets and merely decorative arches are 
treated as dryads, dancing nymphs or flower 
garlands carried by dwarfs or 
the mouths or tails of dragons. Malls are 
organized by a system of vertical jirojections 
and recesses, hori'zontal mouldings, nich®| 
enclosed bv columns and pentroofs. 1 ®a»m®^ 
sre decorated with semi-circular vvmdows. 1 he 
?oof rises, on the top of a rounded or sloping 
peiitroof, in a system of chapels and miniature 

Sikharas. 

The best book on this subject is The Hindu 
Temple by Stella Kramrisch. 
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INDO-MUSUM ARCHnECTURE 

This biffins with the 13th century after the 

? ermaiient occupfitioo of India by tlie Muslims 
heir first mosfiues were constructed of the 
matexiais of Hindu and Jaina temples, and somc- 
times witli comparatively slight alterations. 
The Qimteat-ul-hlatn mosque near the Qutb 
Minar in I)elhi and the .d.rAGf-di/f-Avi-j/iOMjp/'rt 
toosQue in Ajmer are the best examides of tiiis 
kind. However, gradually new methods and 
priueiples of construction were introduced from 
Persia and other Islamic countries of the West. 
TIic Muslims brought the arch and the true dome] 
they used mortar {which became necessary 
because of the lateral pressure exercised by 
arches) and they introduced novel Wpes of 
buddings (the mosque and the tomb)' They 
laid the main emphasis on the perfection and the 
proportions of interior spaces which the temple 
builders had ratlier neglected. ^ 

The early '* Pathan ” architecture, especially 
of Dellii, was massive and at the same time 
characterised by elaborate richness of ornamenta¬ 
tion. Tlie forms in fashion under the Ghori.s, 
.Mamluks and Khiljis (extension of Quwwat-ul- 
IskiD, tomb of Iltutrnish, Jamat Khana at 
Kizam-iid-din, etc.) go back to the Saljuq style 
of Persia before the Mongol invasions. The 
Qutb Minar is the highest and finest example 
of a minaret and tomb tower typo well known 
from Ohazni, Turkistan, Anuenia and Asia 
Jlinor, On the other hand the Tughluq style 
(Tugliluqabad, mausoleum of Ghiyazuddin 
Tughluq. Bijai Mandal, etc.) with its sloping 
plain walls, represents an indigenous creation 
based on military architecture. 


With the disintegration of the miilti-natioual 
Muslim state a variety of local styles developed 
Under Firoz Shah and the Kashmiri, Sharqi* 
Sajwid and Lodi sultans Mongol and Timurid 
Persian art became influential (high mosque 
screens, glazed tiles). Under the later sultans 
of Delhi Hindu features infiltrated (Lodi Tombs 
at Deliii). In Malwa a similar arcliitecture 
flourished at Maudu, etc. The apogee of 
'* Pathan ” art was reached under the Suri 
sultans (Parana KUa at Delhi j Sher Shah’s 
tomb at Sasaram in Bihar). 

In the provinces, however, a reaction set in. 
The sultans of Gujarat (Alimedabad, Champaner. 
etc.) and Bengal (Gaur, etc.) adapted the local 
Hindu tradition to Muslim needs. 

“ Of the various forms which the Saracenic 
architecture assumed," says Fergusson, " that 
of Ahmedabad may probably be considered to 
be the most elegant." It is notable for Its 
carved stone work ; and the work of the perforat¬ 
ed stone windows in Sidi Sayyid's mosque, 
the carved niches of the minars of many other 
mosques, the sculptured Mihrabs and domed and 


Senge^-Nquisite that they can 
executt^l elseAvhen- _ ">th anything of the sort 
style is so essentially Hhidu. 

in tlie Oulbarga and Bidnr 

of the froViMer a" " 

took Over wiriirt^^i V ^ Bajas of \ ijayanagnr, 
ture of Moii-mr Tu f^ervations the architec- 
The of \ Turkistan. 

many other ImiifU ‘ Hawaii at Bidar and 

chaurreli Tn Iinl ' tbis attitude 

Bidar imi At bnpnr. (»olconda, and later in 

(indmlins! Daul»taha,l). 

industri-il art uUl * '’“t forms of Hindu 

turr a Id on Persian architec- 

in a’Hlmin cM l‘'^o forms were reinterpreted 
PjO Hindu, sculptural spirit. In lliiannr tm« 

hftU^MihtirHh'''’i‘'*^ * pf^rfeefion, eipeciallv 
infl^ ''“Od Ottoman Tiirkisl 

eCl it L'lr ? U Anand, Sangii 

in Mrilial) are loftier than all other hall* 

The Pol ^ Srinagar, .Tarni Masjld 

me tioi (iinnbaz, a masterwork of cnfriiieeriiu 

burTnsI"^? and SaliS^rtt'S 

Stence.^ " 

have left imperial dynasty, the Moghub 
na\e left bthmd the greatest number of well- 

art i > . ? nrchitectiue. Like later Bahmatii 
u-m- 1 1 '* ? for high arclies, i>lain 

dn. ^ painted encaustic tiles ; 

(omes however, were high and bulbous 

Already m Humayun's tiiue the tile work began 
to be replaced by tlie mosaic of variously coloured 
stone slabs, developed in India since the Tuglduq 
dynasty (Humayun’s Tomb and neighbourin*^ 
bui diiigs m Akbar’s time). Since his alliance 
'V 1 Rajputs, Akbar encouraged an eclectic 
style, incorporating Lodi, Suri. Malwa. Gujarati- 
Musliin and especially Hindu forms. The 
palaces, mosques and niausoleaof Fatliepur Sikri 
bear witness to a passionate quest for a new 
universal style; in Agra Port, in Jahangir’s 
Agra and Lahore, Ajmer, Maudu. etc. 
the final results can be seen. After the victory 
of ilnslim ortliodo.vy in Jahangir’s last years it 
was again abandoned in favour of another higlib' 
sophisticated synthesis of late Safavi-Persiai 
and earlier Indo-Musliin styles, executed ii 
white marble, costly stones and painted stucco 
The masterpieces of this style are the tomb 0 : 
Itiniad-ud-daula at Agra. The Agra F’ort, tlr 
Taj Jlahal, the Red Fort and City of Delhi am 
the Shishmahal at Lahore. Tile Taj Maha 
(mausoleum of the emjiress Mumtaz Malial 


! and the Moti Masjid are unsurpassed in their 
purity and elegant restraint and yet dreamlike 
j romance. Under Aurangzeb this classic harmony 
was disturbed l>y anotlier dynamism, a preference 
for tension and curves, naturalism and involution 
of oruainent (Moti Masjid in Delhi, Bilu-ka 
Rauza at Aurangabad). Under Muliammad 
Shah, at the court of the Nawabs of Oudh. 
and of the Nizam, the Kajpiit, Sikhs and 
Marathas a picturesque late Mughal art 
experienced a last heyday (Qudsia Bagh and 
Safdar Jaiig's Tomb at Delhi : Lahore ; Faizabad 
and Lucknow; .Taipnr, lulaipur, Bikaner, 
Amritsar, Lahore). In the Panjnb the Persian 
style of encaustic tiles survived through the 17th 
century, and in the 18th was revived by the 
Kalboras and Talpurs of Sind. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

I f 

With the arrival of Euroi>eans. western styles 
of architecture were .'ioon introduced. The 
Portuguese built cliurclics and palaces in an 
agreeable baroque style. The early British 
colonial style of which many pleasant examples 
survive, especially in South India, was appealing 
in its simplicity and its clever adaptation to the 
local climate. During the 10th century public 
! buildings were erected in a liylirid style composed 
of classic, romanesque. Gothic and Indian 
elements comparable Avith the derivative styles 
of the Victorian epoch, in Europe. In more 
recent times, tliree schools of thought have 
fought for supremacy; the first propagating a 
revival of indigenous art as still practised by 
Hindu and Muslim '' master builders ’’ surviving 
in Rajastlian and other parts of the country ; 
the second a renaissance of the Gupta tradition 
(Sris Chandra Chatterjee) and the third proclaim¬ 
ing the development of a modern architecture 
on western lines. The western school has found 
the Avidest acceptance. The AAork of building 
the new capital in Delhi was entrusted to Sir 
EdAvin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. This 
most ambitious scheme, incorporating the design 
and planning of a whole ncAv city, has led to a 
new style of official architecture, the merit of 
which i.s still a controversial question. The 
Hyderabad experiment, blending Hindu and 
Muslim Avith Mamluk-Egyptian and European 
features has been less successful. Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Carbusier. exercise considerable 
influence at present, HoAA’cver, the con- 
temiiorary use of reinforced concrete structures, 
though indubitably cheaper, safer and faster, 
emphasise.^ the dangers of standardisation and 
suppression of national character. At present 
a young generation of architects fully trained 
in modern methods of construetion and yet 
conscious of the glorious artistic heritage of their 
country is forming a iicav style still experimental 
but already Avith an indiA'idual note of its own. 
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LITERATURE 

Modem Indian Literature 


T he common cliaracteristica of prcsent-dcy 
litcmry a?piratlon and activity In India in the 
main are two; namely, an attitude of realism 
and an angle of world-vision as against narrow 
iiationolism of tlie inmu'diatc past. ! iic result 
is .a kind of sciontiflo humanism, ilfu is tlie 
Ivub of the viniverse, tjut man as imderstuod with 
tlie aid of tlie scientist’s gospel and uadgets. 
But soon the studv of man in all liis intt-gralm ss, 
inehidiinr liis entitv as Spirit, will become tlie 
aim of Indian literature, thus falling into line 
witli an age-long tradition. 

In this bird's-eye view of current Indian 
literatures only names of important authors and 
here and there of their well-known works can 
be given. And this is ail that is attempted 
here together wdth an indication of the trend 
towards the future of the Indian literatures. 

SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit language and literature maintained a 
steady and all-round progress in 1950. On 
several occasions Ministers of tlie Central 
Government and of States and State 

Governors have exhorted people to take more 
nssiduously to th© study of Sanskrit, 

Sanskritists. for their own part are 

trsin<» to bring public opinion round to 
the "^view that the study of Sanskrit 
should be made compulsory for all High 
School students, the argument being that 
a study of Sanskrit would develop m 

them accuraev of thought and exactness of 
expression. A conference sponsored by the U.P 
Government discussed the advisabUity of intro¬ 
ducing uniformity of standards in the Sanskrit 
©xamiiifttions held in difTerent parts of the 
countrv. The Oovernment of IJoinbay have 
appointed a Committee to go into the question 
of the improvement and reorganization of the 
Pathasalas in the State of Bombay. A new 
Association was inaugurated at Nagpur for the 
propagation of Sanskrit. Two other interesting 
and significant deveiopnients are the introduction 
of the studv of Sanskrit in Iran and readings 
from Sanskrit literature broadcast Ijy All India 
Radio. Dr. C, Kunhan Raja, formerly Professor 
and Head of the Department of Sanskrit in tlie 
Universitv of Sladras was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit in a private academy called Anju- 
man-e-lran-Sliinasi (Institute of Iranian Studies). 
The University of Telieran was also considering 
a ]ilan for founding a Chair of Sanskrit at tlie 
University, 


Reu. and the Pral‘rti-Vilaita-Kav}/n of Pandi- 
taraja Krishnamnrthi Sastri, the Sanskrit Poet 
Laureate of Madras whicli is an exquisite collec¬ 
tion of eiiilit short poems, singing the beauty of 
natural phenomenon in its various aspects. The 
Ttil’dranincfirita of Pandita Kshama Row is 
anotlier notewoHhy original poem on tlie great 
Jlaharaslitrlan Saint. Tukarain. There is a 
powerful section of Hindi writers wliich is in 
favour of esciicwiug foreign words in Hindi and 
substituting tliem by Sanskrit words. 

Thus it will be seen that Sanskrit is not a dead 
language. In one sense it is very much alive as 
it is used for religions rites tlirougliout the coun¬ 
try by most Hindus. It is also increasingly 
recognized tliat for proper advancement of the 
regional languages, the study of Sanskrit is 
necessary. 


Turning to literature proper we find that the 
critical edition of the Mahdbharata was pro¬ 
gressing satisfactorily at Poona. Plans for a 
critical edition of the other national epic, the 
Jiamayana, were recently announced from 
Bombay. The Deccan Collage P. G. Researcli 
Institute’s project of the Sanskrit-Engjish Dic- 
tionarv on historical principles is making good 
progre'ss and tlie Central Government liavc pro¬ 
mised a grant of five lakhs of rupees provided 
anotlier five lakhs are collected by the Institute 
from other donors. The Girvanavagvardltini 
Sahlia of Poona holds regular fortnightly lectures 
in Sanskrit and elsewhere also Sanskrit is fluently 
used for business purposes in assemblies and 
conferences of Pandits. The work of coining 
Sanskrit equivalents for scientific and technical 
terms is in liand at the International Academy 
of Indian Culture of Dr. Raghu Vira at Nagpur. 

Critical editions of important unpublislied 
texts were published almost every month. Tlie 
Madras Government Oriental Series (publication 
of manuscripts in Sanskrit and other State 
languages in the libraries of the State) were aug¬ 
mented bv four interesting works in Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit translation of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion is nearing completion under the editorship 
of Pandit Laksmanasastri Joshi and IMr. P, V. 
Kane and others. Original works were the 
Uisresram Smrti of Pandit Yisvesvaranatha 


HINDI 

As a result of the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly Hindi has become the national langu¬ 
age of India and has acquired a new prestige. 

It is the mother tongue of more than two hundred 
million people and is rich in epic and lyric poetry. 
Cliandbnrdai, the court poet of Prithviraj, is 
supposed to be the first bard while later the 
literature was greatly enriched by the genius of 
Vidyapati, Soordas and Tulsidas wlio stand out 
as tlie foremost poets of tlie cult of devotion. 
Tulsidas’s Hama Charit Manas has been widely 
popular and worshipped in every part of India, 
from the Himalayas doivn to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean for the last three centuries. Jaisi, 
the author of Padmavat, was the first romantic 
poet and Kabir and Mira, the Rajput Queen of 
Chitor, were the great mystics. But these poets 
uTOtc either in Diiigal or in Brija Bliasha, Oudhi 
or Rajasthani. The Bhakti period of Hindi 
literature, was followed ivitli tlie advent of the 
Moghuls bv the age of expert technicians, who 
under the patronage of eminent mlers of the age 
built up the treasure house of Hindi poetry and 
illuminated the evershining Reeti Yug in which 
love in its various manifestations have been riclily 
and dexterously portrayed. Biliari, Dev, 
Keshavdas, Bhusan and Jlatiram, five of the nine 
gems of Hindi poetry, belong to this golden age 
of Hindi literature. 

The Hindi literature of today can largely be 
traced to the efforts of a man Bhartendu Harish- 
cliaiidra and an organization Nagari Pracliarini 
Sablia of Kaslii wliicli developed Khariboli 
literature in all its variety and gave it a definite 
sliapc. Bhartendu was a remarkable man of 
versatile genius and he wrote poetry and prose 
with equal felicity. Sattya Harishrhandra was 
his greatest achievement in the field of drama. 
He was a poet of love, a devotee of Kadha 
Krishna, and tlironghout the country he was 
known as a great Vaislinava. He was an ardent 
patriot too. He raised Khariboli to the level of 
Uterarv language. He evolved Hindi prose also 
and is' rightly described as tlie fiither of Hindi 
drama. Encouraged by Lord Macanley, the 
Fort William College of Calcutta played an 
important part in the formation of modern 
Hindi prose. I.alloojilal, Sadal ^lishra, Insha 
Allakhan and Munshi Sadasukh Lai gave Hindi 
its present form. Gopalram Gahmari, Dev- 
kinandan Khatri and Kishorilal Goswami were 
the products of the times of Harishchandra. 
Gahmariji wTOte 20.*q Khatriji 40 and Goswamiji 
25 novels. These wTiters of fiction made Hindi 
l>opular with tlie mass of the reading public. 
Devaklnandan’s novel Chandrakanta alone 
created a taste for literature among more than 
ten laklis of readers of H indi. The first two were 
also tlie pioneers of detective fiction while Gos- 
warai was the first to introduce the study of 
imman character in tiie Hindi novel. They 
were followed by Gangaprasad Gupta, Amritlal 
Chakravarti, Harikrislma Johar, Lajjarain 
Mehta, Brijnandan Sahal, .Tayaradmas Gupta 
and Pratap Narayan Mislira. 


Pandit Jlahavirprasad Dwivedi, the editor of 
Sarasiali, took the torch from Bhartendu and 
fostered the growth of Hindi literature during a 
critical period. Indeed he dominated Hindi 
literature for more tlian half a century. HU 
literary acumen, education and creative faculty 
were an asset to Hindi. Under his guidance a 
group of poets and prose wTiters flourished, chief 
of whom were Ayodliyasingh Upadliyaya, Malthi- 
lisaran Gupta (who is happily still living) Nathu- 
ram Shankar Sarma, Rai Deviprasad Parana 
and Kamta Prasad Guru. The Pritja Pravas of 
Upadiiyayaji in which the poet successfully 
introduced Sanskrit meters into Hindi, has 
already oecome a classic. The publication of 
Jiharaibharati made Guptaji famous overnight. 
He is undoubtedly the ^eatest poetic figure 
flung forth by the Dwivedi era. 

The most successful nov’elist of this era was 
Premchand. At first he wrote in Urdu but later 
adopted Hindi as his niedium. His Sevasadan, 
Karmabhumi and Godan has been the joy and 
inspiration of many. He expounded Gandhian 
ideology in his stories and raised a note of protest 
against social conditions that prevailed in the 
country during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. He was also the first to introduce 
downtrodden peasants and field-labourers in his 
later work. HLs short stories can be compared 
with the best stories of Tagore, Tolstoy or Maxim 
Gorky. Other great fiction WTiters of the period 
are Pt. Sudarshan, Vishwarabhar Sharma 
‘ Kaushik Chandiprasad Hridayesh and Chand- 
radhar Stiarma Guleri. Premchand was followed 
bv Jainendra Kumar Brindabanal Vemia, a 
great artist and thinker who wrote Gadh KuJidar 
after the style of the English novelist Sir Walter 
Scott, Tla Chandra Joslii, whose Sanyasi brought 
forth a new style and an unorthodox subject 
matter, Bhagvati Charan Verma, Vatsyayan, 
Yashpal, Pahari Usha ilitra, Homvatideyi and 
several others. A new school of criticism 
also came into existence led by Mislira 
Bandhus, Ramchandra Shulria, Shyamsunderdas, 
Dr. Ram Kumar Verma and Hazariprasad 
Dwivedi. 


Javashankar Prasad, though a contemporary 
of Maithili Saran Gupta was the originator of the 
Cliavav'adi school of poetry. His Eamayani is 
perhaps the greatest epic of the last half century. 
He wrote several plays, which have become the 
proud and immortal possessions of Hindi. He 
lias been the greatest Hindi dramatist of our age. 
Samitranandan Pant, Nirala and Shrimati 
Mahadevi arc the best representativ’cs of this 
school of poetry which at one time attained 
phenomenal popularity in the Hindi world. 
Pant's PuUova is the high water-mark of ro¬ 
mantic mysticism and as a creator of symphony 
he is unique in Hindi verse. Mahadevi Verma 
w'hose r«»i« is a liiglilight, is looked upon as a 
modem Mira. The late Subhadra Kumari 
Cliaiihan achiev'ed distinction as a poetess and 
her ballad on the Rani of Jhansi became very 
popular, ilakhanlal Cliaturvedi, Balkrishna 
Sliarma ‘ Navin ' and ‘ Dinkar * are the great 
poets of patriotism. 

After the publication of Tagore’s Gitanjali, 
prose-poetry came into v'Ogue in Hindi, and the 
best wTiter'of prose-ljTics of the present day is 
Slirimati Dineshnandini Dalniia. Acharya 
Cliatursen is one of the greatest living literarv 
figures whose crowning achievement is the 
Uo/sflZi ki Nayar Vadim. The drama has its 
d8vot©ps ill Jliidliiiva Shuklfi, Makhanlal Chatur- 
vedi, Govind Bliallabli Pant, Lakshminaram 
"Misra and Upendranath Ashka, Seth Govind- 
das, the dramatist, is a prolific WTiter, who is 
also playing a notable part' in politics. To 
counteract prov’incial tendencies which may 
jeopardise the future of the Indian Republic it 
is vitally important that Hindi should develop a 
national literature of a high order. 
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ASSAMESE 

Modern Assamese literature may be said to 
date from tlie publication of Artinodat/a (1846) 
and the writers who set the temper of the litera¬ 
ture are Lakshminath Baezbarua, poet, short- 
story WTiter and dramatist; Hemclmndra Gos- 
waml, poet and essayist; and Cliandrakumar 
Altorwalla, poet. These UTiters bridge tlie last 
and the present century. With them may be 
mentioned Padmanath Gohain jSarua, poet and 
novelist; Satyanath Bara, essayist; Baianikanta 
Bardnloi, novelist, and Saratchandra Goswami 
short-story wTiter. Writers who established 
themselves before the Second World War are 
3iahi Bora, Rama Das and Vina Barua (Birinchi 
Kumar Barua) in short story ; Daibvachandra 
Talukdar and Dandinatli Kalita in the novel • 
lUigiiumith Chowdhary, Jatindranath Dowerah 
and Xalinibala Devi in lyric poetry; Atulchandra 
Hajarika and Jyotiprasad Agarwalla in drama • 
Suryakiimar Bhuyan, Banikanta Kakati! 
^enndliar Sarma, Dimbeswar 2^eog in historical 
and literary prose. 

The years following 1942 have been one of 
social and ideological restlessness and have seen 
a socialization of the literary temper in a hand of 
younger writers, such as Abdul Malik, Pravin 
Phu an, Hemkanta Barua and Praphulladatta 
Goswami, in various fields. Among recent 
publications may be mentioned an antliologv, 
Ad/ninik Assamiya Kavita (1946); Dr. Bani¬ 
kanta Kakati’s Sahitya Am Prem (1949) ; Abdul 
Malik’s Beduin (1949); Benudhar Sarma’s 
Maniram Dewan (1950); Dr. Birinchi Kumar 
Barua’s Purani Assamiya Gadya (1950). 


BENGALI 

In the fourteenth century when Chandidas, 
the first of her great poets, lived and UTote in the 
Vaishnavic tradition, Bengali already possessed 
a highly developed literature. It remained 
devotional in content and poetic in form down to 
the eighteenth century when prose ushered in 
the modern era. Prose became the vehicle for 
tlie intellectual awakening of the Indian Re¬ 
naissance, led by Ram Mohan Roy. 

The first great prose uTiter was Bankira 
Chandra Chatterjee, wild uTote his historical 
novels in a magnificent language of his o\ni. 
Rabindranath Tagore followed, bringing to prose 
a sinuous beauty. Sarat Chandra Cliatterjee 
was pre-eminently a teller of tales with social 
import. Pramatha Chaudluiri gave penetrating 
clarity to the essay and short story. 

In poetry Michael Madhusudan Datta intro¬ 
duced blank verse, composing epics in the heroic 
style. Subsequent writers reverted to the lyric 
for which Bengali, because of its sweetness, is a 
medium jiar e:tcellence. Tagore brought inter¬ 
national recognition to his land and language. 
His greatest contemporary was Satvendran^th 
Datta. 

After First World War all values were sub¬ 
jected to a critical examination. The soldier poet 
Kazi Kazrul Islam started the revolt against the 
traditional forms. ^I'here was much bold experi¬ 
menting in form and content both in prose and 
poetry. Among writers who were notable in 
this respect were Manindralal Bose, liibliuti 
Bhusan Bandyopadhyay, Achintva Kumar Sen 
Gupta, Premendra Mitra Tarashankar Baudvo- 

S adliyay, Sudhindranath Datta, Bishnii Dey, 
uddhadeva Bose, Jasimuddin and Annada 
Sankar Ray. Kazi Abdul Wadud and Sayed 
Mujtaba Ali scored many successes in belles 
letteres. 


3Ir. Satinatli Bhaduri's novel, Jagari, has 
been an outstanding piece of fiction during 
recent years, while Mr. Abanindranath Tagore’s 
autliobiographkal works, Mr. Acbintya Kumar 
ben Gupta’s e.xperiment with the dialect of 
East Bengal Muslim villagers, Mr. Preman 
Kumar Atarti’s Mahastfiavira Jaiaka and Shri- 
mati Bani Ray. have set new styles in writing. 

The peasant poet, Kibaran Pundit, has been 
a new and rich " discovery.” Sri Aurobindo’s 
writings have begun re-occupying a large place 
in the esteem of the public. Among Moslem 
wTiters, Humayun Kabir, Kazi Abdul Wadud, 
Jasimuddin Fazul Rfahman and Sayid Ayub Ali 
and others are coming more and more to the 
fore. Premchand Mitra's Agami Kal is a valuable 
addition to Bengali literature. 

KANNADA 


The drama was an innovation of the Renaiss¬ 
ance and has yet to come of age. The first plays 
were social. Historical and mythological sub¬ 
jects followed. Among the more prominent 
play UTights were Dinbandhu Mitra, Girish 
Chandra Gliose and Dwijendralal Roy. Tagore 
developed the mystic play. 

The suffering brought by the Second World 
Mar left its mark on Bengali literature. In¬ 
dependence was not accompanied by any striking 
.sense of spiritual release. Partition divided the 
loyalties of WTiters. The book trade was dis¬ 
rupted. "i et books are published in considerable 
number and writers of established reputation 
are not scarce. 


A new vision came into Kannada literature in 
tlie early yearly of this century when Muddana 
wrote his Rfnnashicuiueddha in a homely style, 
Slianta Kavi sang the glories of his native land, 
Pauje Mangeshrao brought out his stories for 
children, and B. Venkatacharva and V. T. Gala- 
ganath published their translations of Bengali 
and Marathi novels. Karibasava Sastry, Cha. 
A asudeviah and M. S. Piittanna were others who 
working through a medium of their own choosing 
played a distinguished part iu the renaissance. 

fhe Literature struck out into newer ways 
with the succeeding band of workers such as 
Govinda Pai, B. M. Srikantia. D. V, Gundappa, 
Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, C. K. Venkata Ramay- 
ya, Kailasani, Kenir, 51. R. Srinivasa Murthj% 
Belliive Venkatanaranappa, D. K. Bhardvaj, 
Alur, T. T. Sliarma and others who among 
themselves covered nearly all the various 
branches of literature. At this stage one could 
see that the writers were gradually mastering 
their technique. Children’s literature became 
more extensive. Books on science were be¬ 
coming popular, while writers were also reaching 
out to non-Kannada literature and translating 
outstanding works. Bendre, Piittappa, Kara nth', 
Sitaramiah, liokak, P, T. Xarasiniliachar, 
Jlugali, Eajarathnam and others have parti¬ 
cularly enrich Kannada literature with a 
variety of books. 

The battle royal between the champions of 
mass appeal and the advocates of a more aristo¬ 
cratic culture has perhaps, tlirougli the efforts 
of critics, has ended in a compromise in favour 
of realism. Literature has digested the sharp¬ 
ness of A. X. Krishna Rao working through his 
novels and short stories and of .Tagirdar working 
through his dramatic compositions. The short 
story has found its adepts in Ananda, K. Gopala- 
krishiia Kao, 51* V, Seetharaniiahj Aswatha 
C. K. Xagaraja Rao, L. S. Seshagiri Rao, Betageri 
and others who make iiji quite a large army- 
Ill drama Ksheerasagara, Kaivar Raja Rao, Clii! 
Sadashiviah, Kallur, X. K. Kulkariii and several 
others hold the field. Full size novels are being 
VTitten by Mirji Anna Rao, V. M. Inamdar 
and r. R. Subba Eao. 


Sail, Kalmolkar, Ekkiindi, Adiga, Arcliik 
Sridliar are outstanding in poetry. A. N. Jlurtliy 
Hao, Gontr, Xadiger Krishna*Rao and others 
have developed the typical essay. Among the 
scliolars are T. X. Srikantiah„ D. L. Xarasim- 
liachar, K. V. Kaghavachar, Thimmappaih, 
Panchamukhi, Malvad and others. Padmanablia 
Puranik, .T. R. Lnksliniaua Rao, R. L. Xara- 
simliaiali. P. Srinivasa Rao and a few more have 
contributed to scientific literature. 51. 6. Sub- 
ramanyii Sastry, L, Gundappa, Guninath .Toslii, 
M. Vasudeva 5Iurthy, R, Vyasa Rao, Siddav- 
anahalli Krishna Sharma, A. Xnrayanaswainy 
Iyer have further enriched literature through 
translations from Sanskrit, Tamil, Hindi, 
Persian, Bengali and other literatures. Devudui 
Hoyisala, T. M. R. Swamy, B. S. Pauduranga 
Rao spe<-ianze in children's literature, a field to 
which of late a good deal of attention has been 
paid. The contribution of women to Kannada 
literature is of a considerable order. Gorumina, 
Shyamala, Kalyaiiamma, Vani, Savithramnia 
anil Belagere Janokamma are the well known 
names. 


Historically, then, 1900 or thereabouts saw the 
beginnings of a new light in Kannada, 1920 gave 
a definite turn towards modernism, while in the 
period 1935-40 ai»peared the group of liters 
who are still active in their upsurge in the efforts 
of those wlio are working in various fields, 

MALAYALAM 

Rich in jjoetical works Malayalam Literature 
has of late developed other literary genre like the 
short story, the novel, drama, essay, criticism, 
biography and pen-picture. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century 
tliree eminent jiocts, Kuinarnn Asan, Vallathol 
Xara 5 'ana Jlenon and Ullor S. Parameswara 
Ayyar came to the front rank from an array of 
poets experimenting iu lyrical poetry. Later 
appeared Xalappattu Xarayana ilenon, G. 
Sankara Kurup, Vennikkulam Gopala JCurup, 
Vailoppillil Sridhara ilengn and Chaugampuzha 
ICrislma Pillay whose contributions to the lyric 
are famous. Among them G. Sankara Kurup is 
regarded as quite tlie most notable figure. 

Xovels and short stories existed in 5Ialayalam 
even before the ilawn of the modern era and the 
names of C. V. Raman Pillay, O, Chandu ilenon, 
Appan Tainpuran, M. R. K. C., Ampati Xarayana 
Podiival and Dr. Clielnat readily occur to one’s 
mind. The modern novels and short stories 
differ greatly from the older ones iu technique 
and phsychology. The present-day writeis 
are specially keen about * production for the 
masses’. The best known short story wTiters 
are Vaikam Muhammed Basheer, S, K. Pottek- 
katt, Karoor Xilakandha Pillay, Thakazlii 
Sivasankara Pillay, Kesavadev and Saraswnthi 
Amina. 

Literary criticism vs a new brancli in Malayalam 
literature. A Balakrishna Pillay, a versatile 
scholar and research worker is the most influen¬ 
tial of the modern critics. Joseph JIundasseri 
and Kuttikrishna 5Iarar are others wlio are well 
enough known. The best play-wrights of the 
day are X^. ICrishna Pillay and Edasseri Govindan 
Xayar. Dr. Bhaskaran X^ayar is a-scieutist and 
art-critic rolled into one wliile P. K. Paramesva- 
ran Xayar is the most successful of the biogra¬ 
phers. Eminent .scholars like Dr. C. A, Menon. 
Dr. Goda A'arma and Dr. P. K. X^aravana Pillay 
are engaged in rcsearcli work and their contribu¬ 
tions to the cultural heritage of Kerala deserve 
mention. P. Sridharan Pillav, popularly known 
by the iien-name ’ Sitaraiuaii ’ is the best living 
paroilist in Malayalam after ‘ Saujavan' (M. R. 
Xayar) who was also the most popular and best 
loved humourist of the age. 

Since the advent of what may be called pro¬ 
gressive literature in Malayalam, the uTiters of 
Kerala have formed into two distinct groups, the 
traditionalists and the moderns, Marxists as 
well as non-inarxists. However, the best 
writers of the day belong to no partv and to 
their positive stand may be attributed tlie all¬ 
round progress made by the JIalavalam Langua«'e 
and Literature today. 

MARATHI 

Marathi has a rich literary tradition dating 
back to more than sL\ centuries. Modern 
Marathi Literature, liowever, has developed 
mainly after 1870. It owes its iaspiration 
largely to English literature and continues to be 
influenced by it. The essay has been used as a 
powerful instrument of social awakening and 
reforni by distinguished authors like Lokahita- 

S. JI. Paranjpe 

and X. C.^Kelkar. Yet the Marathi essay has 
not lacked the literary graces. 

Keshavasuta liberated Marathi poetrv from 
the traditional forms and content. Balakavl was 
the poet of nature. Madhav Julian. Yeshawant 
and others belonging to Havlkiran Mandal have 

rJcfj Recently Kusuma- 

^aj, liege, Mardhekar and otliers have been 

to varied experiences in a more 

Marathi drama contains rich treasures of 
n hich Maharashtra Is very proud. There are his¬ 
torical and social plays and tragedies and faiccs 
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Host Marathi plays deal with social or poll* 
tical problems. Another characteristic of the 
JIarathi stage Is its domination by music. The 
lending play-wrights are Kirloskar, Dewal, 
KhadUkar, Kolhatkar, Gadakari, Varerkar and 
Atre. 

Hari Narayan Apte, the most powerful Marathi 
novelist wrote historical romances as well as 
novels on contemporary social life. V. M. Joshi 
has written only a few novels, but ho has greater 
Insight into life than most Marathi novelists. 
S. V. Kelkar, editor of the aiarathi Encyclopedia 
wTote novels wliich evince a wider social outlook 
and a greater comprehension of social problems. 
Phadke, Khandekar, and Madkholkar are 
among the more popular novelists. They have 
wTitten mainly about love and idealism 
young. Sane Gunijl had a Gandhian outlook 
and was almost as popular, Phadke, Khandekar 
and Y. 6. Joshi have had a long run of popularity 
as short story writers. Their novels specially 
those WTitten by the first two teU skilfi^y 
constructed stories. Of late new authors like 
Arvind Gokhale, Bhave, Madgoolkar and 
Gangadhar Gadgil have enriched the Marathi 
short story both in respect of form and 
content. 

GUJARATI 


Snrta Gujarati Jodani Kosha compiled and 
published by the Gujarat Vidyapith is noiv 
accepted as the standard dictionary. 

MAITHai 

The rise of journalism in the early years of the 
present century brought the modern period in 
Maithili literature to a culmination. The Age of 
Chanda Jha saw the rise of the Renascent Mithila 
(1880 to 1907) as the neiv patron of letters, the 
reading public, came into being. Kavishwara 
Chanda .lha was the first great modern writer. 
He was a poet, historian and prose writer—all in 
one. 

The field of activity of some of the early 
masters—Jivana Jha (poet and dramatist), 
Mahaniahopadhyaya Muralidhara Jha (essayist 
and editor) and*Kusheshwara Kumar (poet) ivas 
Banares. 

From 1900 to 19J7 the periodical literature 
contained the best writing. Sitarama Jha (poet), 
Ragliunandaiidas (poet and dramatist), Para- 
meslnvara Jha (historian), and Laldas were the 
outstanding names. 

The end of this period saw the growth of new 
Ivrical forms and modern fiction. 


Modem Gujarati literature has assumed a 
nrogressive form unshackled by tradition. The 
literature is marked by a great deal of creative 
energy tempered by realism. A striking feature 
Is its variety. Mahatma Gandhi occupies a 
pivotal position because of a certain simplicity 
in his expression which helped to bring literature 
into the life of the common man. In the process 
his work lost nothing in literary elegance or 
depth of meaning. Posthiimous publications 
of Mahadev Besai and Gandhiji continue to 
enrich Gujarati literature. 

The writings of the pioneers of Sanskritic 
revival of the Saksliar Yuga, Govardhanram 
Tripathi, Manishankar Bhatt (Kant), Manual 
Bwivedi, Narsinrao Divatia, Anandshankar 
Dhruva, Keshavlal Dhniva, Balvaiitrai Ihakore 
are still popular. The loss of Mahadev Desai, 
.Ihaverchand Jlcghani, Gandhiji and ^analal 
has been a great blow to the developmet of 
Gujarati literature. 

Vinoba Bhave, Kaka Kalelkar, Slashruvala, 
Sukhlalji, Harbhai Trivedi, Punyavijayji ^ar- 
hari Parikh, Dhansiikhlal Mehta, Bhogilal 8an- 
desara, Durgasliankar Shastri, Bechardas Doshi, 
Sautbal, Dolarrai Mankad, Kanaiyalal Munshi, 
Ramanlal Desai, Gaurishankar Joshi (Dlnmike- 
too), Ramnarayan Pathak, Jyotindra Dave, 
Gopaldas Patel, Maganlal Desai, Chumlnl fehah, 
Dilavati Munshi, Hansa Mehta, Ravishankar 
Rawal, Kesha\Tam Sashtri, Anantrai Rawal, 
Vislmuprasad Trivedi and Ratilal Trivedi have 
all produced work which is marked by deep and 
serious thought. 

Mohanlal Jlehta (Sopan), Ninu Desai, Nand- 
kumar Pathak, Pitambar Patel, Uunubhai 
Patwa. Panalal Patel, Ishvar Pethkar, Gulabdas 
Broker, Govindbhai Amin, Puratan Bucn, 
ChunUal Madiya, Indra Vasavda, Jayanti Dalai, 
Shridharani, Barshak, Jaybhikhu, jyjtsna 
Khanderia, Niranjan Varma, Jaymal Parinar, 
Bakulesh, Surcsli Gandhi, Ashok Harsha belong 
to the younger generation of wTiters w'ho are 
conspicuous in the field of the short storj, plaj 
and novel. ,, 

Tribhuvan Xuhar (Sundaram), Snndarji 
Betai, Chandravadan Jlehta, \ enibhai 1 urohit, 
Manek, Kolak, Raman Vakil, Abuyala Jhiuabhai 
Desai (Sneharashmi), Bhanushankar \ yas 
(Badarayan), Umashankar Joshi, Avmash > yas, 
Indulal Gandhi, and Mansukhlal .Thayeri are 
some of the younger poets of established merit, 
whose poems bear unconventional features and 
realistic sense. 

Contemporary literature also includes many 
translations from English, Bengali, Marathi and 
Hindi literature. Nagindas Parekh, Kison- 
sinha Chavda, BhogUal Gandhi, (lopalrao ^ id- 
vans, Prabhudas Gandhi, Zaven, 

Jayant Parmar, Bachiibhai Shukla, Ramanlal 
Soni, and Mohanlal Dhami are some of the men 
who are distinguished in this field. 


It is after 1937 that modern tendencies came 
to full flower. This period has in fact completely 
revolutionized the literature of Maithili. The 
language has not yet been able to^ get its due 
place in the educational and administrative life 
of Mithila, but it is today taught in the schools 
from the primary classes to the M.A. classes and 
its WTiters occupy a respectable place in the 
administration and elsewhere. 


There has been a large number of translations 
from Sanskrit, Bengali and English. A spelling 
reform on scientific lines has been inore or 
less accepted. A juvenile literature is being 
developed in all earnestness. In this respect 
the Batuka, a children’s magazine, is doing 
commendable work. The most fruitful 
branches of prose have been the essay 
and the novel but tlie sliort story has 
become the most popular single activity in 
Maithili literature. Among the chief writers 
today are Mahainohopadhyaya Dr. Vmesha 
Mishra Pandit Ramanatha Jha, Bholalaladas, 
.Jvotishi Baldeva Mishra, and Prof. Shrikrishna 
Mishra (essayists); and Prof. Harimoliaiia Jha, 
Knmara Ganganand Sinha. Yoganand Jha, 
Upeudranatha' Jha, Prof. Unianatha Jha and 
Manamohan Jha (novelists and short story 
writers). 

Poetry has undergone several changes. In 
form as Well as in content the poets of today are 
verv different from the tra<litional poets of 
Maithili. Of the old traditional Sanskritist type 
the leading representatives are : Sitarama Jha, 
Kashikanta >Iishra. ishanatha Jha, Jivauatha 
Jha and Kavishekliara Badarinatha Jha. Ihe 
new poets are manv but there are only three w’ho 
have established themselves - Vaidyanath Mishra 
Y'atri, Kaghavacharya, and Chaudranatha 
Mishra Amara. 

The famous Kirtaniya Drama of Mithila is 
todav extinct. It has not yet been possible to 
develop any distinct Maithili stage. Prof. 
Tantranatha Jha, a versatile poet, has howe^e^ 
been instrumental in establishing a tradition ot 
one-act comic plays (Prahasanas). In tins form 
some other dramatists have also succeeded weU. 
For the rest there have been plays of a more or 
less stereotyped nature; 

There are not many women writers in ilaithili 
todav who can be compared with those wTiting 
in other Indian languages. Shambavi Devi, 
Arundhati Devi and Shriniati Leela may howe^er 
be mentioned as representative names. 

Maitliili has excelled in humour and in the 
coniedv of manners in its fictions. It is gradually 
freeing itself from the too close influeiice of 
Sanskrit and promises to become one of India s 
most successful regional literatures. There has 
been a widespread awakening among Maithilas 
to the inherent beauty and status of their own 
mother-tongue. The State Government is still 
slow in giving it full and proper encouragement. 


(It mav be added as a foot-note that Maithili 
is .sitoken in north Bihar by about 2.5 million 
people and its centre is Darbhanga, The leading 
newspaper is V'aidfhi fortnightly, Xalbag, 
bhauga. The leading novelist is Harimohan Jha ; 
the leading wTlter, Umesha Mishra; poets, Suman, 
Ishanatha Jha, Madhupa, Y'atri, Sitarama Jha, 
Tantranath, Amara and Kaghava. A History of 
Maithili by Jayakanta Mishra gives a most useful 
account of Maithili.) 

ORIYA 

Tlie influence of Sanskrit was replaced by that 
of Englisli and Continental literatures towards 
the close of the 19th century when Radhanatli 
Rai and Madhusudan Rao flourished as modern 
poets. They gave a new orientation to Oriya 
poetry through simplicity of rhyUim, diction 
and imagery. Of a number of epic poems by 
Radhanath, il/aAoj/ofra, or the “ Journey s 
End " of the Paiidavas, written in blank vepe, 
is considered to be his best. Fakir Mohan 
Senapati w'ho was a contemporary of these two 
poets is regarded as the father of modern Oriya 
prose. His " Six Acres and Eight Decimals 
{Chha Man Ath Gunlh), a novel is a little master¬ 
piece. He was succeeded by a chain of notable 
writers such as Gangadhar Meher, Chintamani 
Mahantv, Nanda Kishore BaV and Gopabandhu 
Das. Of the living authors may be mentioned 
Pandit Nilakantha Das, Godavarish >lisra, 
Padinacharan Patnaik, and Laxmikanta Maha- 
patra. Those who nursed Oriya prose to us 
present prominence were the late Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj, Viswaiiath Kar, and Brajasundar Das 
to which group also belong a number of living 
writers such as Sri Artaballabli Mahanty, Bipin 
Beliari Rai, Ratnakar Pari, and Sashi Bhusan 
Rai and Giriji Shankar Rai, 


After the First Great War, however, Oriya 
Literature took a new turn with a new set of 
values. It siiddeolv became conscious of the 
life of the millions of the poor and the down¬ 
trodden, of whose spokesman it decided to 
become. Tlius began the iSa&uj or the modern 
era under the auspices of the iSo&wj Sahitya 
Samifi, a Uterarv association of young authors. 
Headed by Shri Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, 
Baikunthanath Patnaik, Annada Shankar Ra>, 
Sarat Chandra Mukherji and Harihar Mahapatra, 
tliis association brought to its fold other writers 
of fame, such as Mayadhar Mansingh, Sachi Rou- 
trai Radhamohan Garnaik and Harish Chandra 
Baral. Shri Godavarish Mahapatra or the late 
Kuntala Kumari Devi also belonged to the 
Sabu) class though they did not visibly join the 
organization. 

The Matira Manisa, a novel written by Shri 
Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, was a landmark in 
Oriva literature still unsurpassed in the field 01 
fiction. Shri Gopinath Mahanty’s PjiTaja is a 
verv nCtvr sippro&cU to it- Sliri Ivnnlvu ChBriin 
Maiianty has written the largest number of 
novels and stories. Kalindi Charan, however, 
stands foremost in prose, poetrj' and fiction. 
Shri Ananta Prasad Panda, Nityananda Mahapa¬ 
tra, Ananta Patnaik, Rajkishore Rai, Aswmi 
Kumar Ghosh, Manniohan Misra and Kaiicharan 
Patnaik may also be mentioned as well knowTi 
authors in tiie field of drama, poetry and fiction. 


PUNJABI 

Punjabi literature of today is fast growing 
into a powerful medium of expression for over¬ 
full minds and underfed stomachs, lor tlie 
first time we find the common man and his 
problems forming the staple stuff of literauire. 
With the increasing use of folk-tunes, folk-metres, 
folk-dances and folk-stage by intellectuals the 
distance between the literateurs and their read¬ 
ers or listeners is being narrowed down. 

Gurbakhsh Singh (prose-stylist, storj'-wTiter 
and journalist), Nanak Singh (novelist)^, Balw an 
Gargi (plav-wright), Mohan Singh (poet), Amnia 
Pritam (poet); Kartar Singh Duggal (short- 
storv WTiter) Sant Singli Sekhon (short sto^_ 
writer and play-wright), Gopal Singh Dardi 
(critic and poet), Mohinder Singh Sama (short 
I storv WTiter), Suian Singh (short story WTiter) 
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and many others form the vanguard of 
the present generation. Dr. Mohan Singli 
wJio symbolizes a whole movement in literary 
criticism is as prolific as ever. 

A lot of fine work appears in journals like 
Punjabi Dunys, Lok Sahxtya, Pay\j Darya and 
Jiwan Sandesh. 

A welcome feature of the present time is the 
establishment of institutions dedicated to the 
encouragement and publication of original and 
critical works. The Punjabi Department of 
the PEPSU Government and the Publication 
Sureau of the Punjab University are two such 
institutions. 

For the first time in the history of the Punjabi 
language big States like the Punjab and PEPSU 
have declared Punjabi to be one of the official 
languages of the State. In the PEPSU all 
gazetted ofiiceri» as well as thousands of govern* 
ment employees have been asked to take a test 
in Punjabi. For the first time, again, M A. 
examinations in Punjabi have been instituted 
with the result that an elevation of the standard 
in critical appraisal of literature is taking place. 

Already there is a consciousness of the great 
debt that tbe Punjabi people owe to their eminent 
wTiters. Dhani Ram ‘Chatril*, the septu¬ 
agenarian poet, was presented with a beautifuUv 
printed Abhinandan Granth {memorial volumel 
at a representative function. 

Dr. Vir Singh {poet, commentator, novelist 
and prose-wTiter) was honoured by the Punjab 
University by the conferment of an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Oriental Learning, ^ 

Punjabi litemture today adequately represents 
the virility, simplicity and colourfuiness of the 
Punjab. 


Ravi Raraalingam is the State Poet. Deshi- 
^vinayagam Pillai, Shuddhanaiida Bharathi 
^asan, are some of the other well-known poets. 
Journalism is much advanced in south India and 
tiiere are several Tamil dailies which attain a 
very high standard. T. S. Chokkalingam and 
rV R- bnnivasan are the tw’o prominent editors of 
*****'* w’eeklies are among the best 

^tractions of south India, Kalki and Ananda 
y uatort are two popular journals which combine 
a \yide appeaMyith a high level of writing. K. 
Knshnamurthi is a prominent figure among the 
editors of the weeklies. A Tamil EncyclO])«dia 
IS under preparation and South Indians are now 
^-1 j out several publications suitable 

to children. Among children’s books mav be 
mentioned P. N. Appiiswamy’s Chitra Kathai 
tmu, F. Perumal’s Kulanthais Aranmt, and 
lamizh Oh’s Pappa Pathu. 

oow a great desire to enrich Tamil 
literature and the future is bright with hope as 
Matathipathies like Dharmapuram, Tirup- 
panandal, are spending large sums of money on 

the preparation of critical editions of Tamil 

classics ■ 


all-lndia angle of vision and attitude, on the one 
hand, and of world loyalty on the other. Prud¬ 
ence lies, however, In co-operating with the 
evolutionary spirit which is steadily moving 
towards one world, one religion, one people, 
one philosophy of life. 

The Indian literatures, however, are still in 
the "reformative'’ stage, trying to adjust 
themselves to the speedily changing spirit of 
the times. 

Aspects of Indo^'Anglian 
Literature 


SINDHI 

In Sindlii literature the waiters who flourished 
at the beginning of the present centurv was 
founded by Dayaram Gidumal, Nirmaldas 
I atehchand, Rahch Beg Mirza, Pennanand 
Mewaram, Kauromal Chandanmal, Kewalram 
Salamatrai, Lilaram atannial and Wadhumal 
Gangaram. Among the wTiters who hold public 
attention today are Kishiuchand Bew'as, Lekhrai 

P.»*^‘»sh Jatoti, Akbar Ali Avaz, 
Bherumal Mahirchand, Jethmal Parsram, Lal- 
diand Jagtiani, Usmanali, Ansari, Ram 

Jlalkani, Hotechand 
-vr ^ Uaudpota, Khanchnnd 
Daryam, Mangharam Malkaiii, Assaiiand 
Mamtora and Gobind Mathi. ^ 

The chief modern tendency is to discard 
romanticism and to deal in a realistic fashion 

"rlt domestic, social and economic problems 
of the present day. 

There is a growing body of opinion in favour of 
the present Arabic Sindhi alphabet being sub¬ 
stituted by the original Devnagri aljihabet— 
special y among the Hindus who have migrated 
from Smd and settled in India 


TELUGU 

^ ee^salingam, Chilakamarti, Tirupati Ven- 
kata Xavulu and Guruzada may be considered 
as the fathers of the Telugu literature of the 
twentieth century. They were foUowed by 
bidugu, ^ enkata Parvatisvara Kavulu, Talla- 
vajjhula Sivasankara Sastr>’, Chinta, R. Y. M. G. 
Kamarau Bahadur, Cliief Justice Rajamannar 
and Kalaprapurna Dr. C. Rarayana Rao. 

Among leading poets are Tummala Seetharama 
Moorty Choudary and Sri Sri. 

Kalaprapurna Dr. C. Narayana Rao stands at 
4 centre of the new’ literary movement in 
Andhra. He has incidentally translated the 
Koran into Telugu. 

URDU 

Modern Urdu literature was dominated, before 
^e advent of Iqbal, by Sir Sayed Ahmed, Mohd. 
Hussain Azad, Hali and Shibli. Thev were 
succeeded by Abdul Kalam Azad, Syed S'uleman 
Rad\i, Mohd. Ah and Sheikh Abdul Qadir. The 
literature then passed through a third phase to 
which WTiters like Sajjad Haider, Niaz Fatehpuri 
and Abdul Ghaffar belonged. Thev in their 
turn were followed by a long line of vounger and 

Uiandr Akhtar Ansan, Josli, Asghar and Jigar 
who not only gave a new' turn to artistic ex¬ 
pression but also introduced a dose of realism 
The new literature thus faithfully reflect the 
many political, economic and social changes 
winch have now taken in the country at lar'’e. 


TAMIL 

Literature has been usually 
dmded into two sections—the era of Kavalar 
and the ^ra of Bharathi. Ariimuga Xavalar of 
Jaffna was the first to write, edit, and luiblisli 
alniost all the classical books of the past in 

“ Tamil. It was l.e, wl,„ steed south 
India hy Ins simple homely language, and his 
example was soon follow'ed hy several other 
™'p. Bajan'i fyer Ksiesa 

followed by Snbramia Blmrathi 
who was a great poet, es8ayi.st. short storv writer 

TaniH^^m ‘“frodiiced into 

, forms, sliiii)c.s and the 

Tiiasses who found in his 
wirings a perennial source ofinsjuratioii to -Miide 
them in every walk of life. * 

/i'^**?**®^* uearly thirty years since lie 
flle^ doiiiiiiate^the tliought of 

women of south India. There 

ionteni H “"“ovation in form, stvle or, 
content tliat was not started by Bliarati. ‘ i 


Recent political changes in the country have 
put Lrdii on trial as the langnuge of the peoifie. 
Even m Pakistan wlicre Urdu has been ac- 
knowledged as the national language it has had 
to face the opj.osing claims of regional lammages, 
particularly Punjabi and Bengali. Advocates of 
1 rdu are therefore anxiously watching develon- 
ments m the Punjab and Eastern Pakistun. 

, Iddia Urdu lias to flglit for its very existence 
in view' of the cincrgence of Hindi as^ the State 

language and tlie increasing influence of regional 
languages, ^ 

The setting up of the Anjumnn Taraqni Urdu 
ill Aligarh has evoked in the hearts of Urrlu 
writers iii India great hopes and expectations, 

THE FUTURE 

™ther Indian literature ? With an answer 
to th^ question this brief survey may bo oon- 

literature is at the threshold 
of still greater achievements inasmuch as 
freedom brings out the best in the people 
and their artists and authors. Add to 
It the expected redistribution of states 
on a linguistic basis, whicli is bound to give a 
great fillip to furtlier and fuller growtli in each of 
tlie iteratures. But there is alsn a danger 
III this against wliicli a note of warning 
must be sounded— the danger of decentraliza¬ 
tion resulting in a narrowing down of the 


An Indian writing in English starts off with a 
major handicap. He has to attain a certain de- 
^ee of mastery over the medium before proceed¬ 
ing to use it as a vehicle for self-expression at the 
level of literature. Now it is true that Indians 
have scored certain remarkable triumphs in 
their use of the English language. Some l^ve 
used it with great precision and clarity as, for 
instance, Mahatma Gandhi or Dr, Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan. Others speaking in English 
have reached remarkable heights of eloquence— 
Gokhale or Bhulabhai Desai in the latter days 
of his career. Yet others have been able to 
acquire a manner of writing whose rhythms are 
indistinguishable from those of an Englishman’s 
English—G. K. Chettur, for instance, who had 
a true feeling for the English language, or V. S. 
Shrinivasa Shastri whose expression was always 
lucid, Idiomatic and absolutely correct according 
to the best English standards. Finally, there 
are those like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who for 
expressiveness or animation or range of subject- 
matter challenge comparison with the best work 
that is produced in England or other English- 
speaking countries. 

But there Is something which escapes even the 
best-schooled and the most sensitive among 
the writers, something which makes the higher 
branches of Indo-An^ian writing seem hollow 
and unreal. The truth is that while control 
over English for purposes of law or political and 
social discussion may come easily to the foreigner, 
control over English for purposes of self-ex- 

highest level is a much more 
difficult achievement. This is just the reason 
why Indians writing in English have made a 
better showing in the literature of political, 
legal or general discussion than in literature 
properly so-called such as poetry, drama, fiction 
essay or criticism. 


POETRY 

In poetry, for Instance, which is the quint- 
essence of literature, a great deal of earlv 
Indo-Anglian effort appeared quite stale and 
fiat Indeed here we come upon yet another 
obstacle which Indo-Anglians liave had to over¬ 
come in their struggle for creative e,xpression 
For not only was the medium in which the poet 
was trying to express himself foreign but the 
very sources from which be drew Ills inspiration 
were ulso strange and alien. A great manv 
Indo-AngUaus knew little about the tradition 
in which they were born and their ancient 
SJUT® heritage. The history which they 
learnt at school was English liistorv. The 

^'^^eh fed their imagination was 
English literature. In fact much of the passion 

education was focussed in 

English language 
Ind literature. Tlioy who Imd never luwd m 

liingUsli skylark sing over au Englisli meadow 
wrote whole essays ouShellev's Ode to theSkuhrk 
In t u. I,..t nriauy of „n ludi,.,, summer 7 ,v 
l«iw,le(l over Keats's e,-cncf ineanlns "vlVen i,e 
(.ilhd aiitimm a sensim ttf mists and mellow 

thev^'flTr^n 'vhoti later 

ttuj felt the need for ?^i'If*exnressinii thiMn 

selves it was to the sights, the smeUs ni d 

tiirnerf"'* r finiiitryside that thev 

1 1 rued for inspiration. Early Iiido-Ainrlian 

uit .siiii 11 of the niusk-rose, the henutv 

EiiirlUh 1 Ideaknes.s ot the 

English winter. The result w.w ....V 

disaster for Indo-Anglian poetry. Neither In 
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India nor in England did it carry any special 
anneal. To the Indian the verses seemed unrfJi*. 
while to the Englislmian they seemed at bwt 
like clever machinc-niade imitations of English 
classics. Not even such a gitted poet as Mrs. 
Saroiini Naidu succeeded in making robins and 

skylarks seem 

advice which the famous English critic Edmund 
Gosso gave her “....write no more a^ut 
robins and skylarks....set your poems firmly 
among the mountains, the gardens, the tempira 
.introduce to u? the vivid populatious of 
vour own voluptuous and unfamilinr province 
■ in other words be a genuine Indian poet of 
the Deccan, not a clever machine-made imitator 
of the English classics." Mrs. N.aidu promptly 
changed her tune and turned to such typical 
Indian figures os the corn-grinder, the palanquin 
bearer, the bangle-seller or such authentic 
Indian landscapes as the call of the bulbul from a 
cassia plume, the song of the weaver at work ^ 
th? loom, the voice of the sliepherd gathering 
his flock under the pipal tree or the shout of 
the voung Banjlra woman driving her cattle 
acros's the fields. Here was Indo-Anglian 
noctry at its most natural and unpretentious- 
sweet, sensuous, sincere anij. unmistakably 
Indian,—though in rhytlim and rhyme it still 
remained consistently conservative. 


which the other exponent of the theory used i 
in his novel Kanthapura it would seem as though 
tlie new’ English consisted in Uttic more than 
literal translation of Indian swear-worda (son 
of a bitch, son of a wido%v) or Indian word groups 
(killing flies to mean whiling away time) into 
English. It was quite clear that the solution 
of the language problem did not lie along the 
lines suggested by Raja Rao or Mulk Raj Anand. 


final bride only gets the le^h of casting 
douTi her eyes. And Indeed little more than 
that happens at all. tVithin the last few yrear^ 
Naravan has achieved a reputotion ivith 
leading London literary critic. His novels, 
The Bachelor of Arte, The English Teacher 
The Dark Room and his collection of short stones, 
An Astrologer's Day, have had increasingly 

w'ide sales. 


Indeed Mrs. Naidu’s success marked a turning 
point in the history of In do-Anglian 
It taught other practitioners of the art where to 
look for inspiration if they were to produce any 
worthwhile stuff. They saw that all Renume 
poetry was rooted in the tradition in 
poet was born or in modes of fought and action 
which were common to all humanity such as 
love, faith, desire, devotion, 

Thus, to cite a lew examples, we have G. K. 
Chettur writiDj? about a tcmplo-taDk or the 
Bevmnje w^aterfall, Sheshadrl about 
leaves, or Joseph Furtado about Brahmin 
■'irD Of course Rabindranath Tagore tower- 
iii.r in his world stature far above Ml.else, had 
cnriclied tlie Eiialish literature by his inimitable 
“ nrose Doems", but perhaps tliese cannot be 
caUed “ Dido-Auglian ”, and the roet’stranslated 
work has auyhow to be left out of the imrrow 
)Xipass of this review. At a different, but very 
hicli level, we have the philosophical poetry 
vtf Aurobindo Ghosh and J. Ivrishnamurthi 
ileseribing the adventures of those who set out in 
uuest of Trutli, Beauty' and Goodness, These 
oarlicr poets—and among them sliould be men¬ 
tioned Manmohan (>hosh, ' 

Anylian poets—were mainly content with 
fiouian rhymes and rhythms. A 
Indian poets have tended to break 
towards tlie standards of Eliot, Auden and Ezrsi 
Pound. This, in spite of the imitative leanings 
involved, is all to the good, since it has infused 
new life and imagery into their work. 

LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


A second way in which the language problem 
has sometimes been met is through collabora- 
tinn between tin Indion and an Englishman* 
This hag, on the whole, produced happier 
results though for obvious reasons it Is not a 
solution which is frequently possible. Two 
examples of collaboration may be mentioned 
hWe. Oue is the autobioeraphy of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Mahatma himself informed his 
readers how the manuscript of his autobiography 
was touclied up by his English disciple Miss 
Margaret Slade, better known as Mira Ben. 
The Mahatma, of course, wrote in a language 
which was entirely adequate for his purpose. 
But perhaps soracthiiig of the even flow and the 
quiet beauty of the narrative can be partially 
ascribed to Mira Ben's co-operation. The 
autobiography of Hahatioa (Jandhi cannot, 
of course, be regarded as a good example ot 
coUaboration since the parts played by Mahatma 
Gandhi and 3Iira Ben in the WTiting of it were 
very unequal. A better example of ®Mlalwration 
is afforded by Hilda tVerher and Huthl Singh 
in their novel about Indian village life entitled 
The Land and the WeU, HUda Werher who is 
the principal author has lived in such a village 
as she describes in the book: but she wisely 
sought the assistance of an Indian cMlaborator 
to make her ground doubly sure. The resmt 
is an authentic and fascinating record of the 
hopes and fears, joys and tragedies of peasant 
life in a north Indian village. 


nenoN 

Turning to Indo-Anglian fiction we find that 
there are many failures but there is also a large 
measure of acliievement particularly in the realm 
of the short story. A number of sliort stories by 
:dulk Raj Anand, Bliabani Bhattacliarya, R. K. 
Naravau and K. A. Abbas liave appeared m 
British literary periodicals of the highest standing. 
There are some Indian novelists who tend to fall 
between two stools. They aim to attract and 
nlease the English reader and at the same time to 
attract and i>lease tlic Indian. This leads ine\i • 
ablv to inconsistencies. An English critic (Mr. 
Hilton Young on one of whose papers pajt oj 
the following sketcli is based) lias rightly stated 
that Indo-Auglian novelists must drop the habit 
of forcing Indian pictures into European frames, 
of distorting a Hindu story into the mould of the 
Strand Magazine. “ Write weU as an Indian, 
lie said. “ And Europeans will read you. 


The difficulty about language remained 
as acute as ever, retarding complete freedom of 
expression, inhibiting mental fosses and 
generaUy introducing an element of imrealitj 
into the work of the Indo-Angliana. The 
language problem was not, of course, peculi^ 
to the poets: it was common to all practitioners 
of the art of literature—^novelists, dramatiste, 
essayists, short story writers as well as to poete. 
And unless the means were found of solvii^ the 
language problem there was no chance of Indo- 
AngUan literature developing along healthy and 
vigorous lines. One suggestion was that Indian 
should evolve an English of their own. There 
was American English, Irish English, Welsh 
English. ^Vhy not, it was asked, Indian 
English ? But then a further question arose. 

is Indian English and exactly how do^ it 
differ from English English ? Neither Raja 
Rao nor Mulk Raj Anand, the two suppers 
of this theory, clearly answered this question. 
Mulk Raj Anand wrote a pamphlet in wmeh 
he hotly attacked En^lsh English under the name 
of King Emperor’s English. But the kind of [®hg- 
uage in which he wrote the whole pamphlet did 
not seem very different from the kind of language 
which he was engaged in attecking at 
indeed if one was to judge from the idiom 


One of the difficulties of the Indian novelist 
is tliat in India sex does not make stones as 
readily as in Europe. And if someone tries to 
compose love stories on Western Imes he will be 
doomed to failure for he is at once introducing an 
unnatural and jarring element. A way out is 
to handle the love interest in a delicate, eliisii^, 
unsubstantial form, as, for instance, R. R- 
Naravan has done. Tlie Indo-Auglian novelist 
is at his best wlienhe falls back on the components 
which make up the social sketcli or skitr—such as 
family and social humours, life s daily business 
and mischiefs, the difficulties of poUtical inter¬ 
course, the hopes and renunciations of youth, 
the clash of modernity on old established 
tradition. He could write about the arrange¬ 
ment for a marriage, the election to a municipal 
council or a deal in tamarind or betel-nut, a 
transaction in the black market—write in sudi 
a way as to elevate these commonplaces into 
literature in the same manner as Anton 
Tchekov made memorable creations out ot 
everyday occurrences in the Russian life of nia 
day. E. K. Narayan's BMheior of ArU, for 
instance, contains no striking evente. But It 
is a deft, vivid, truthful piece of writmg for aU 
that. It depends whoUy on charaetCT and 
atmosphere. It does contain love interest, 
love interest is decidedly of the Indian brand. 
The first girl cannot even be spoken to and the 


Of late Indian novelists have shown a new 
awareness of what has been called “ contem- 
porarv reality”, and have rendered the current 
socior and poUtical forces in terms of human 
values. This is a significant trend. Outstand¬ 
ing in this class of writing are the works of Mulk 
Kai Anand and Bhaljani Bhattacliarya. Dr* 
Anand is concemed mainly with tlie problems of 
tlie underprivileged claS8e.s, as in fjntottrhaut^'i 
and Cooiie. Dr. Bhabani Bliattaoharj a in 
,S'o Many Hungers ! has drawn a vivid picture ot 
wartime reactions in Bengal. Tlie measure of 
the success of tliese two writers is obvious froni 
the fact that their works have been translateil 
into most of the major European languaces and 
have been best-sellers. In England Vntouchaole 
lias been reprinted as a “ Penguin ” and .So 
U angers \ has been selected a.s a book-of-the- 

month. 

ESSAY, DRAMA 

So much for fiction. Let us next rapidly pass 
under review Indo-Anglian _ achievement in 
essay, drama, criticism and biography. 

Not many Indo-AngUans have used the essay 
form for the simple reason that it does not 
constitute a natural vehicle for the expression 
of Indo-Anglian artistic genius. The one out¬ 
standing success is S.V.V. of the niiidu. Sonie 
of his work was of the most delicious kind, 
light as a feather, satirically humorous, most 
Intimately revealing of Hindu life. It can ‘“^eed 
bear comparison with the kind of work which 
B. M. Delafield used to do for Punch. No praise 
could be higher. Then there were the group of 
writers who flourished in the hey-day of the 
My Magazine and Merry Maganne like R. 
Bangaruswami and A. T. Maenaughton Thomas. 
They did some fine work and gave their rea^rs 
Immense pleasure, but it must be confess^ tha 
a great deal of the humour was coane and most 
of the language undignified. G. K. fhettur who 
always wrote with a sensitiveness to the finer 
points of the language was a more considerable 
figure. His work does not bulk large but some 
of his efforts are in the best English tradition. 
But the truth must he faced. The P™: 

perly so-called is the expression of an attitude of 
mind which is rare in this country. As a bra^h 
of literature the essay origmated with Montaigne 
in France but it has had its spiritual home m 
England where there is a certain J® 

deal with the minor occurrences of life m a big, 
light-hearted, mock-serious ^asluon. ^"6 

Indian spirit is flatly opposed to this ^ 

expression. It is deadly serious 
For another it is disposed to deal '«Mh big 
issues in a big way. It can, for instance, 
d^ribe «lth gre.t subtlety the 
produced by the sight of a star But in the 
presence of a loaf of bread it may be dumb. 


In the realm of drama the .Indo-Anglian 
output is even more scanty. drama 

has been produced, is either heavily symboh^ 
like that of Tagore, or frankly 
that of Harindranath (^attopadhyaya. Taking 
the latter as a tj^plcal example, we flndp^t 
Cffiattopadhyaya’s plays are more m thenatme 
of Socialist propaganda than genuine expressions 
of the dramatic spirit. His characters “CJ® 
nuppets and neither speak not act like human 

Eeings. ^Yhe^e, however, Mr. 
lays aside his didactic purpose and _ follows 
his characters the dialogue acquires considerable 
force and eloquence. 

CRITICISM, BIOGRAPHY 
Much of Indo-Anglian criticism is duU and 
lifeless. In the first place, there is very little 
scholarly reviewing of boolra in Indian news¬ 
papers and periodicals. Criticism of 1*^® 

the writing of it can be specially difficult. In 











































LITERATURE 



aoy cast* critical work by Ii»lo-Anglians can be 
justiflcd only if the point of view from which tlie 
criticism is present<^ is thoroughly Indian. As 
it is, much of what i>a8ses for critici^^m is a mere 
rehash of the M'ork of foreign critics, lacking 
conviction, vigour and originality. 

Of late much critical work has come out of 
Indian Universities from painstaking cons- 
cientiouB scholars preparing themselves for a 
doctor’s degree. The outstanding name here 
is that of C. Narayana Menon whoso Shakespeare 
■Cnticwm is far and away tlie most notable 
contribution made by any Indian to tlie scholarly 
study of English literature. 

AnotJier outstanding volume of criticism 
—which appeared towards the end of 1&48— is 
Dr. Itrat Husain’s scholarly monograph The 
Mystical Element in the Metaphysical Poets of the 
Seventeenth Cmtiiry, This work, embodying 
rescarctics in the field over a period of 10 years, 
was published in Loudon and was consistently 
well received by competent judges. Equally 
sound in his critical work is I)r. 1C. R, Shrinivasa 
Iyengar, of the Andhra University. 

Indo-Anglians have made a better showing In 
the art of biography than in criticism. Wisely 
enough no attempt was made to imitate the 
manner of Lytton Strachey except in some of the 
smaller sketches. Jfor is there anj’tlung in the 
style of Boswell which attempts to recreate a 
living personality by the sheer accumulation of 
detail. JMost Indo-Angllan biographers are con¬ 
tent to record in a straightforward manner the 
main facts in the life and times of their subject. 

The greatest Tndo-ADglfaa work in autobio¬ 
graphy is, of course, Mahatma Gandlii’s Experi¬ 
ments tclth Truth, The simplicity and the 
complete candour with wliich the Mahatma 
wrote make it one of the most moving personal 
documents of all time. Pandit Nehru’e Auto- 
biography is as mucli an e-xposition of Indian 
politics as an account of personal development. 
As politics it is e.Kcellent, but as autobiography 
it is inferior in huinau interest to the autobio- 


straightforward prose with an occasional under¬ 
current of i)oetry. He is au interesting newcomer 
to indo-Anglinn literature, and should lie 
venture into the field of fiction, he is likely to 
produce work of lasting value. 

Mr, Desani—who hails from Sind—has bad a 
succes de scatidale with his extraordinary novel 
All About Mr. llatterr, wliicli has been lavishly 
eulogised by many of the leading British literary 
critics. Tliis rather incoherent piece of fiction is 
unlikely to appeal to the general public because 
of its esoteric nature. Tlie author has clearly 
soaked himself in tlie work of James Jojxe. 
Tlie influence of Proust and Pirandello may also 
be detected in. his narrative, which, in its rather 
gaudy patchwork, resembles a coat of many 
colours. There is undeniable cleverness here, 
but the writing—discursive and elliptic—too 
frequently goes off at a tangent, and the writer's 
philosophy and beliefs are somewhat dilheult 
to assess. As a foundation for a literary re- 
putaclou, Atr. Desani will have to produce some¬ 
thing more lasting than this diverting display, 
of verbal pyrotechnics. 

At the end of 1949, Air. R. K. Narayan's 
new novel, Mr. Sampath^ w'as published in 
London and received fairly good notices. 
This tale of a printer’s woes is even 
slighter in treatment than the author’s 
pre^us books, but it lias* subtlety and 
abmidant humour and catches successfully 
the intricacies of thought in the Southerner’s 
mind. 

Both Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya and Dr. Mu Ik 
Raj Anand have new novels in the offimj. The 
former's new story—tentatively titled" Music 
or Mohirii —makes pleasant reading and 
should increase the public which he attracted 
with his first novel, So Many Hungers. 


Mention should also be made of the first 
translation into English of the short stories 
of that remarkable writer in Urdu and Hindi, 
that Prem Cliand, who died nearly fifteen years 
ago. Few Indian writers have displayed such 
graphy of Mahatma Gandhi. The literary I jptimate detail of life in the mofussil or such a 
quality of Nehru’s writing is, liowever of the mastery of phrase. One of Prem Chand's 

‘stones translated is The Shroud; this little 
gem can bear comparison with the best of 
Tchekov and Turgenev. 


highest order. 


Since the Maliatma’s tragic end, a spate of 
books on his life and achievements has apoeared. 
Many of these, unfortunately haye been hurriedly 
concocted and obviously written in the spirit 
of carpe diem. Not infrequently their literary 
merit has been nil, 

THE PRESENT 

Two books by Indian authors which have 
recently created interest are And Gazelles Leaping 
by Sudliin N. Chose and AU About Mr. Ilatterr 
by G. V. Desani. The former—which has the 
advantage of a most attractive format and 
many remarkable black and white illustrations 
—is a record of childhood’s memories by a young 
Bengali, w'hose writing might be termed in places 
an amalgam of Rudyard Kipling’s style in Iiis 
Just So Stories and Rumer Godden’s delicate 
and knowledgeable touch in The River and 
Black narcissus. Though not specifically termed 
a children’s book it will undoubtedly have a wide 
appeal to youth, for it contains a delightful 
elephant and many quaint and likable characters 
drawTi direct from the Bengali landscape. 
Mr. Ghose has no unnecessary frills in his wri¬ 
ting and succeeds in evoking atmosphere in fluent 


Among the literary works that appeared in 
1950 was a remarkable autobiography entitled 
/ Follow After, by Lakshmibai Tilak. Thougli 
this is a translation from the original Marathi 
version, it deserves special mention since it 
ranks very high in this class of literature. 

Another notable book published during the 
year was D. P. Karaka's Betrayal in India. 

A SELECTION 

Here Is a selection from among the works of 
Indo-AngUans : 

POETRY 

Rabindranath Tagore : Collected Poems and 
Plays. Torn Dutt: Ancienl Legends and Ballads 
ofUindusian ; A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. 
Sarojini Naidu: The Bird of Time; The Broken 
Wing; The Golden Threshold. R. C. Dutt: 
The Mahabharata ; The Ramayana. Aurobindo 
Ghosh: Collected Poems and Plays. Brijendra- 
nath Seal: 2'he Quest Eternal, Harindranath 
Chattopadliyaya: Ancient Wings; The Dark 


Welt; The I'cast oj loian; ine oiagic iree; 
The Perfume of Earth, K, S. Venkatramani: 
On the Sand-Dunes. Hiimayun Kabir: Poems. 
G. K. Chettur : GumaVaraya ; The Shadow of God ; 
The Temple Tank; The Triumph of Love, 
Bbarati Sarabhai: The IFcH of the People. 

FICTION 

Rabindranath Tagore: Gora ; Home and the 
World; The Wreck; Hungry Stones and Other 
Stories ; Mashi And Other Stories. R. C, Dutt : 
The Lake of Palms; The Slave Girl of Agra. 
K. S. Venkatramani * 3furugan the 
Tiller; Randan the Patriot ; Jedadharan and 
Other Stories. K. Nagarajan: Athawar House. 
A, Subramaniam : Indira Dexd. K. Raja Rao : 
Kanthapura, The Cow and the Barricades. R. K. 
Narayan : Bachelor of Arts ; The Dark Room ; 
The English Teacher; Malgudi Days; Swami 
and Friends; Astrologers' Day, Mulk Raj Anand : 
Coolie; Untouchable; The Village; Across 
the Black Waters ; Two Leaves and a Bud; The 
Tractor and the Corn Goddess; The Big Heart. 
Aliined AH : Twilight in Delhi. G. K. Chettur : 
The Ghost City and Other Stories. D. F. Karaka : 
There Lay the City. K. Ahmed Abbas : Rice; 
Tomorrow Is Ours. Hilda M'ernhcr and Huthi 
yingh: The Land and the Well. Huinayuii 
Kabir: Men aiui Rivers ; Three Stories. Bhabani 
Bhattacliarya : So Many Hungers. G. V. Desani: 
All About Mr. Ilatterr ; Iloli. Benu Chitale: 
In Transit. 

DRAMA 

Rabindranath Tagore : Chilra; Post-OSice ; 
The King of the Dark Chamber; The Red Oleander ; 
Sacrifice. Chattopadliyaya : Five Plays. 

criticism: 

C. Narayana Menon : Shakespeare Criticism — 
An Essay in Synthesis. Itrat Husain: The 
Mystical Element in the Metaphysical Poets of 
the Seventeenth Centurw Amiya Chakravarti t 
The Dynasts and the Post-war Age in Poetry. 
Aurobindo Ghosh: The future of Poetry. 
Amamath Jha: Shakespearean Ctymedy and 
Other Studies. * K. R. Shrinivasa Iyengar: 
Lytton Strachey—A Critical Study. V. K. 
Ayappan Pillai; Shakespeare Criticism. 
Brijendranath Seal; New Essays in Criticism, 
Humayun Kabir: Poetry, 31onads and Soci^y. 
BudhadevBose : An Acre of Green Grass, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Rabindranath Tagore: The Rdigion of 3Ian ; 
Sadhana; Personality; Fireflies. Aurobindo 
Ghosh : Essays on the Gita; The Life Divine. S. 
Radhakrislman: The Hindu View of Life; An 
Idealist View of Life. M:. K. Gandhi: My 
Experiments with Truth, Jaw'aharlal Nehru: 
Autobiography; Glimpses of World History; 
Letters from a Father to His Daughter ; The Dis¬ 
covery of India. P. A. Wadia : Mahatma Gandhi. 
R. P, Masani: Dadabhai Naoroji. V. S. Shrini¬ 
vasa Shastri: Life of Ookhale. G. K. Chettur : 
I'he Last Enchantment. Khasa Subba Rao: 
Men in the Lime-light. D. F. Karaka : I Go West ; 
Chungking Diary ; Out of Dust; I've Shed My 
I'ears; Betrayal In India. S. Natnrajan: 
of Suez. K. P. S. Menon: Delhi-Chungking 
Minoo Masani: Our India, K. S. Venkatramani 
A Day with Shambhu ; Paper Boats. S. V. V. . 
Chuff and Grain ; Soap Bubbles; More Soap 
Bubbles. Krishnalal Sliridhnrani: My India ; My 
America. Suddhiu Ghose : And Gazelles Lcapitu}. 
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THE PRESS 


B 


EFOUE 1835 all prlutiug of books ao'i paper 
wnssubjei-t to licence by theUoveruor'General 
id Council, and the ll.'cnres were Issued or 
rt f used at the discretion ol Covernment. Act 
A1 of 1835 repeated the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
stipulated a few other uunor requirements, 
Tliat Act was replaceil in l867 by the present 
Press and Registration of Books Act, and, 
except for an Act which was in force for one year 
duriag the 1857 upheaval, tliere was no further 
legislation directly afFcctlng the Press until 
1878 when the Vernacular Press Act was passed. 
That Act was repealed during tlie Viceroyalty 
of Lord Ripen in 1882. From that date until 
1007 Government made no attempt to interfere 
directly with the liberty of the I’rcss, the growth 
of sedition being dealt with in other ways by the 
passing In 1898 of section 124A of the Penal 
Code in Its present form, which had been origl* 
nally enacted in 1870, and by the Introduction 
into the Penal Code of section 153A and Into the 
Criminal Procedure Code of section 108. There 
were a certain number of prosecutions under 
tliose sections up to 1907. In 1008 the News* 
paper (Incitement to Offences) Act was passed 
which dealt with papers inciting to murder or to 
acts of violence. This Act failed to have the 
desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which it was 
e.xplained was to ensure that the Indian press 
generally should bo kept within the limits of 
legitimate discussion. 

By the autumn of 1917 the Government of 
India tiad begun to consider the desirability of 
modifying at least one section of the Press Act 
to w'hich great exception had been taken on 
account of the wide powers that it gave. Finally, 
after more than one consultation with Local 
GovernmentSj a Committee w'as appointed in 
February 1921 after a debate in the then Central 
Legislative Assembly, to examine the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and the Indian 
Press Act, 1910, and report what modifications 
were required in the existing law. That Com¬ 
mittee made a unanimous report (for details 
see Year Book for 1948.) 

In general the laws which affect the Press In 
India today are Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867; the Indian Copyright Act 
No. Ill of 1914; the Indian States (Protection 
of 1934 ; Sections 124-A, 153-A, 171-G, 255, 292 
against Disaffection) Act, 1922; the Indian 
official Secrets Act No. XIX of 1923 ; the 
Indian Press (Emergency powers) Act No. 
XXIII of 1931; the Foreign Relations Act No. 
XII of 1932, The Indian States Protection 
Act No. XI of 1934 ; Sections 124-A, 153-A. 
171-G, 255, 292, 293, 294-A, 295-A, 489.A, 
499-502 and 506 of the Indian Penal Code • 
Sections 99A-99G and 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code; Sections 81, 84 and 87 
of the Indian Evidence Act No. I of 
1872; Sections 19 and 181A of the Sea Customs 
Act No. VIII of 1878; Sections 6 and 7 of the 
Land Customs Act No. XIX of 1924; Sections 26, 
27A-27D of the Indian Post Office Act No, VI 
of 1898; Section 5 of the Indian Telegraph Act 
No. XIII of 1885 ; Sections 40,52 and 63(1)(6) of 
the Patents and Designs Act No. II of 1911 • 
Section 69 of the Trade Marks Act No. V of 1940; 
the Press (Special Powers) Act No. XXXIX of 
1947 ; Provisions in States Public Safety or 
Maintenance of Public Order Acts dealing with 
censorship, control of publications and import, 
possession and conveyance of documents ; The 
Contempt of Courts Act, 1926, The Indian Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Acts of 1932 and 1938. 
Article 19 (1) (a) and (g) and Clause (2) and (6) 
of the same article of the Constitution of India. 
The amendment to Article 19 (1) (a) reads; 
“Nothing in Sub-clause (A) of Clause 1 (the 
citizen’s right to freedom of speech and express¬ 
ion) shall allect the operation of any existing 
law in so far as it imposes, or prevents the 
State from making any law imposing, in the 
interests of the security of the State, friendly 


relations with foreign States, public order, 
decency or morality, reasonable restrictions on 
the exercise of the right conferred by the said 
sub-clause and, in particular, nothing in tlie 
sub-clause shali alFect the operation of any 
existing law so far as it relates to, or prevents 
the State from, making any law’ relating to 
contempt of court, defamation or iuciteineut to 
an offence.” 

HISTORY 

The newspaper Press in India Is an 
essentially Englisli institution and was 
introduced soon after the task of organising 
the administration was seriously taken in hand by 
the English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Kegulating Act creating ttie Governor-General- 
stiip and tlie Supreme Court In Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de¬ 
cade, the first newspaper was starieu in Cal¬ 
cutta by an Englishman In January 1780, 

.More than a century and a half has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news¬ 
paper’, The Times of London, which came into 
existence only five years later in 1785 ; but then 
the period of British supremacy was not much 
longer, having commenced at Plassey, only 
twenty-three years earlier. Bombay followed 
Calcutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
beliind. In 1789 the first Bombay iiuwspaper 
appeared. The Bovihay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courxer, a paper now 
represented by The Timet, vj India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed thb British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but In Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it Is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during alt those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Bombay Herald. 

First Newspaper 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which Is better known from the name 

r/i founder as I/tcA’y'i Gazette or t/oumaL jusual rates. This was followed In 1822 by a 
Ulcky like most pioneers had to suffer for his purely Gujarati paper in Bombay called the 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely Bombay Bamaehar which still exists, and thus 
his own, as he made his paper a medium for the was laid the foundation of the Indian language 
publication of ^oss scandal, and he and his jour- press w’hich at the present day is by far the 

naldi8appearedfrompublicjiew inl782. Several largest part of the press In India. 

journals rapidly followed Hlcky’e, though they ^ ,««... . 

did not fortunately copy its bad example. The] From 1835 to the upheaval of 1857 the press 

Indian Gazette had a career of over half a to other cities like Delhi, Agra and 

century, when In 1833 it was merged Into the whereas formerly it was chiefly confined 

Bengal Barkaru, which came Into existence “ Presidency towns of Madras, Bombay 
only a little later. No fewer than During the 1857 upheaval its 

five papers followed In as many years the freedom had to be temporarily controlled by the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The which Canning passed in June 1857 

Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under op account of the license of a very few papers, 
the avowed patronage of Government, flourishes and ?'vmg still more to the fears of Its circulating 
still as the official gazette of the ivest pP^dlgence which might be prejudicial to the 
Bengal Government. ^ ruling power. The Act was passed only for a 

, , ^ year at the end of which the press was once more 

in 1821 a syndicate ol European merchants comparatively free, 

and officials commenced the publication of ,, , , 

John Bull in the Ea$t, a dally paper which was Macaulay nmde sedition a penal offence 
intended to reflect Tory opinion In India and p® drafted the Penal Code, and journaUsm 
set an example to the Press generally In the ^ hazardous undertaking particularly 

matter of moderation and restraint. The J^he growth of the freedom movement In the 
name of this jonrnal was altered to The £mi/isA- CPUPrry. Subsequent history may be sum- 

‘ — ‘ marized in one sentence. Every time a campaign 

was launched e^alnst the Government some kind 
of public safety measure or emergency ordinance 


to whom everything was to he submitted before 
publication, the penalty for ofiending against 
those rules being Immediate deportatinn. These 
regulations couttnued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of tlie press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of joiirrmli.siii, which had till 
tln-ii been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingliam, one of the ablest and best known 
t)l Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise tlie authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem¬ 
porarily occupied Hastings' place, he was de¬ 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amlierst and still more Lord ^Villiam 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
/lews, atul under tliem the press was left prac¬ 
tically free, though ttieie existed certain regu¬ 
lations vvhicli were not enforced, tliough Lord 
ClHfe, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc¬ 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
wliat is called the emancipation of the press 
in India In 1835, which vvas ttie begliiniiig of 
a new era in ttie history of the Indian pres.<«. 
Among papeia that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
Che close of 1838 by the leading merchants cf 
Bombay, and which In 1861 changed Its name 
ro the Times of India. 

rtie liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the Improvement .in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to 
the rise of Indian-owned English and Indian 
language papers. The first newspaper in 
any Indian language was the ^'amachar 
Durban started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali. It received encourage¬ 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu¬ 
late through the post office at oue-fourth the 


was 


man by the famons Stocqoeler in 1836, 

From Its commencement the press _ __ __^_..x.. y 

jealously watched by the authorities who I was at once put througlT; when pauses in the 

put serious restraints upon its independence campaign occurred the laws w’ere relaxed or 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and abrogated. But somo kind of emergency law 

rigorous control. Government objected to remained on the statute book eveu aaer the ad- 


news of apparently the most trivial character vent of Independence. The emergency law Is 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 represented by the Press (Special Powers) Act 
several editors were deported to Europe with- of 1947 and certain pro visions In the Public Safety 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several Measures Acts iu the various States. It must 
more were censured and had to apologise, bo . pointed out, however, that In uU matters 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley relating to the press Covorumeut seeks the 
Government promulgated stringent rules for advice of Press Advisory Bodies which are set 
the public press and Instituted an official censor I up In all the States and lUso at the Centre. 
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Throe important devolopmcnts in the histv)ry 
of tlie press were the formation of the Indian 
and Eastern Newspapers Society in 193!^ the 
All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference m 
1940, and the Press Trust of India in 1940. The 
first two bodies were set up iu the nmiii to safe¬ 
guard the coTnnioii interests of the newspaiier 
industrv'' both on the business and editorial 
sides. The third body took over the ownerslup 
of the Associated Press of India and entered 
into partnership with Iteuters Limited. The 
formation of all those bodies has helped to 
promote co-operation and understanding 
bet ween Government and the press. 

PRESS LAWS COMMITTEE 

After the Second World War there was a gene¬ 
ral demand that Press laws should be brought in 
line uith those prevailing in progressive countries 
and the Government of India appointed a 
committee of ofiicials and non-offlcials on March 
15, 1947 to review Press laws and suggest reforms. 
The Committee consisted of the following: 

Rai Bahadur Ganga Nath iCbairman)y f^awab- 
zada Klmrshid Ali Khan, Kai Bahadur bri 
Naraian Mahtha, Sri Prakasa, Divvan Cliamanlal, 
Siddique AU Khan, K. Srinivasau, S. A. Brelvi, 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh, G. V. Bedekar (Secrelary). 
Evidence was submitted by Governments, press 
organizations and individual journalists, n lule 
the Provincial Governments were in favour ot 
retention of the laws and even tightming some 
of them journalistic opinion on the '^Iiole 
seemed unfavourable. 'J'he A.T.N.E.C. the 
most authoritative of all the bodies made a 
aeries of recommendations which could be 
ftummarized as follows: T he Post Office 
Act, the Criminal Procedure Code provi¬ 
sions and the Sea Customs Act could be left 
alone. Section 5 of the Telegraph Act sbould 
be amended so as to free messages intended for 
publications in newspapers. In respect ot 
Sec. 124-A, I.P.C. the trial oP sedition c^es 
must be by jury. Trial of cases under Section 
153-A may be made summary and in 
to avoid the evil effects of additional pubbeity. 
Sec. 144 of the Cr. P. C. should not be used to 
order editors not to publish news. The laws of 
contempt should be so amended as to permit 
bona reporting of judicial Proceedings. 

Parliamentary reports should be made statutorily 
Drlvileced. The conference gave it as its opinion 
that there was no justification for the hunuliating 
restrictions imposed upon the Press by the 
various Provincial Public Safety Acts and said 
that there was need for guarantee agmnst the 
powers under the Acts being abiis^. The 
operations of the Official Secrets Act, 1023 should 
be restricted to cases giving information to 
enemy in times of war and pubhimtion of confi¬ 
dential Government information likely to imperil 
public safety. The memorandum finally asked 
for outright repeal of the Indian States Act, 192«., 
Princes Protection Act, 1934, and Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1932, and demanded constitutional 
guarantees for the freedom of the Press with a 
clause in the fundamental rights section that as 
in America the legislature here may pass no laws 
to restrict the freedom of the Press. W here 
there is no incitement to violence communication 
of news and Expression of opinion should be iree. 

Report 

The Committee which published Its report on 
Aug. 19, 1948 recommended the repeal of the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1831 
but some of the provisions of the Act were to 
be incorporate into the ordinary law of the 

country. 

Other recommendations of the Committee were 
the exemption of the Press from Section 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Clkjde and the provision 
of a separate law, if necessary, for deaUng with 
the Press in urgent ca.ses of apprehended danger 
and the amendment *of Section 124-A, Indian 
Penal Code, so that only incitement to violence 
against Government established by law would be 
treated as sedition. 

The report includes an exhaustive historical 
review of the press laws of India, a chapter on 
laws governing the Press in the pnncipal 
countries of the world and a comparison of 


these with the Indian Press laws and also an 
examination of the Press laws of India with 
reference to the fundamental rights formulated 
by the Constituent Assembly of India and a 
chapter on the rights and responsibilities of the 

Press- 

The Committee also recommended that 
an explanation should be added to Section 153-A 
of the Indian Penal Code (promoting enmity 
between classes) to the effect that it does not 
amount to an offence under that section to 
advocate a change in the social or economic 
order provided such advocacy does not involve 
the use of violence. 


Another recommendation of the Committee is 
that the provisions of the Indian Telegraph Act 
and the Indian Post Office Act which relate to 
interception should be amended to prwide that 
actions and orders of subordinate officers are 
reported to and reviewed by responsible Ministers 
of Government. 

Repeal of the Indian States Protection agai^t 
Disaffection Act, 1922 and the Indian States 
(Protection) Act, 1934, was also recommended. 

The Committee are of the view that while 
the Foreign Relations Act, 1932, should be 
repealed, more comprehensive legislation should 
be undertaken to make provision on a reciprocal 
bsksis for the protection of heads of foreign States, 
foreign Governments and the diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives iu India from defamatory attacks. 

Lastly, the Committee have recommended 
that before taking action against the Press under 
emergency legislation, Provincial Governments 
should invariably consult the Press Advisory 
Committee or similar body. 

The report is signed by all members, subject 
to certain dissenting views expressed by m. 
Brelvi and Mr. Srinivasan. Tliere are separate 
notes by Diwau Chaman Lai, the Hon. Mr, 
Mohsnlal Saksena and Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh. 

In his note, Diwan Chaman Lai expressed 
the view that Government should take serious 
notice of the tendency towards the formation 
of monopolies in connection with newspaper 
production and news agencies and advocated the 
setting up of a National News Agency controUed 
by an independent public authority. 

In regard to monopolies and cartels in the 
production of newspapers. Diwan (3haraan Lai 
was of the view that steps should be ta^ken to 
orevent concentration in the hands of ^Ig 
business'* of chains of newspapers. He also 
expressed the opinion that the law of defamation 
and libel was entirely inadequate and needM to 
be strengthened and that the penalties should be 

more severe. 

In the second note, Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
expressed the view that the name of ^ 

should, as now, continue to P'l^ph^ n 
papers and that the editor alone should be held 
fully responsible in respect of matter appearing 
in his paper. Mr. Ghosh was of the view that 
proceedings against a newspaper under Section 
124-A, LP.C. (Sedition) should be tried witb the 
help of a jury and that no prosecution should 
be encouraged in respect of any printed matter 
unless it amounted to clear incitement to violence. 
He also expressed his opposition on principle to 
any proceedings in a court of law being conducted 
in camera except in grave emergencies. 


April 29.1948, and decided to appoint a joint 
coinmittee to ensure that the code vvluch the 
meeting had draivn up was observed by news¬ 
papers'in tlie two Runjabs. An event of much 
greater significance was the conclusion of an 
agreement between the Gov'brnments of India 
and Pakistan covering the whole sub-continent. 
4.t the conference at Calcutta held earlier durin^ 
the year the two Governments agreed that m 
order to create .a better atmosphere they would 
t&k6 steps in co-op6rfttioii with the r 0 i)r€S 0 Bt<i- 
tives of the Press to ensure that (1) the press of 
one country did not indulge in 
atminst the other country, (2) did not publish 
exaggerated versions of the news of a clmacter 
likelv to Inflame or cause fear or alarm to the 

population or a section of the 
either country, (3) did not publish material 
likelv to be construed as advocating a declaration 
or war by one country against the other country 
or suggesting the inevitability of war between 
the two countries and (4) tliscouraged all ptop^ 
ganda for the amalgamation of India and I akis- 
tan or of parts of the two countries. 

It was hoped that if the press in the two 
countries carried out its obligatiop lU the spirit 
of the agreement arrived at between the tuo 
Governments the relations between them would 
vastly improve. 

The agreement noted above was reinforced 
b\' the formulation of a code by the lodo- 
Pakistan Joint Press Committee. The text 
of the code is as follows : “ 

Committee of the A.-l.N-E.C. and the P.N.E.C. 
notes with satisfaction the response of tlie 
press of India and Pakistan to the resolutions 
adopted by the joint meeting of the 
(^'ommittee of the A.-I.N.E.C. and the l .N.E.C. 
on May 5, 1950 at Delhi. 


“ The Committee calls upon the press of both 
countriBS to help to facilitate the further iiiiple- 
mentation of the Indo-Pakistan Agreement, 
f gy avoiding dissemination of news cal¬ 
culated to undermine relations between the 
maiority and the minority communities m the 
two countries; (B) By refusing to gwe cur¬ 
rency to mischievous opinion of indivuduals or 
organisations likelv to rouse communal passions 
or create a sense of insecurity among the membep 
of the minority community ; (C) By rigorously 
excluding from the presa of each country, opinion 
directed against the territorial sovereignty of 
the other or purporting to incite vvtir ; (D) By 
seeking through normal press channels or Govern¬ 
ment agencies, verification of news of communal 
incidents before it is published ; (E) By always 
exercising due care and caution in regard to the 
publication of reports of communal incidents; 
(F) By avoiding alarming headlines for reports 
of communal incidents; (G) By exercising 
care in the publication of pictures and cartoons 
likely to excite communal passions; (H) By 
affording full facilities to Governments for tor- 
rection or contradiction of published reports. 

Press Committee 

The sixth meeting of the Indo-Pakistani 
Information Consultative Committee lield three 
sessions in Karachi in March. 

The Committee reviewed writings in the press, 
and other media of publicity in the light of the 
Indo-Pakistani Agreement of April 8, 19o0. 


Mr Mohanlal Saksena in his note expressed 
the view that the Official Secrets Act should be 
confined offiy to matters which must remain 
secret in the interest of the safety of the State. 
He thought that the Act should be amended 
accordingly and specific provision should also be 
made that powers under the Act should not be put 
Into operation without the consent of the Minister 

concerned. 

INTER-DOMINION AGREEMENT 

In 1948 an attempt was made to draw up a 
newspaper code to help in the creation of friendly 
relations between India and Pakistan. There 
ivere also good-will tours of Indian and Pakistani 
journalists. Thus a group of journalists from 
1 Indian and Pakistani Punjabs met in Simla on 


The Committee noted with satisfaction the 
general improvement in the communal situation 
and the substantial contribution made by the 
press bv responding to the appeal made at the 
last meeting of the Committee held in Calcutta 
in October 1950. 

In a resolution, the Committee reiterated the 
principle that all problems in dispute between 
India and Pakistan should be discussed on their 
merits, without introduction of matters arousing 
communal passion or attacking the territorial 
integrity of cither country of advocating war 
or creating a war psychosis and should^ not bo 
made the basis of sciirillous attack against the 
religion, culture and faith of either country or 
personal attack against their respective leaders. 
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Sir. R. R. Diwakar, the Jlinister of State for 
InfomiaMon and Broadcasting, said that India 
and Pakistan being pence-loving nations should 
solve all their disputes, including Kaslimir, bv 
mutual give-and-take, and by methods whicii 
were not violent. 

He made this statement at a reception given 
in honour of the Indian press delegation by 
Mr. Siroinal, leader of tlie minority group in 
tlie Sind Legislativ’e Assembly, 

Klnvaja Shahabuddin, Pakistan’s Information 
and Broadcasting .Minister, speaking after Mr. 
Diwakar, said tliat lie fully endorsed Mr. Diwa- 
kar’s statement, and added : “ It is the constant 
effort of the Pakistan Government tliat the 
relations between India and Pakistan should 
imjiroye so that the two should not only live 
as neiglibours and friends but be a source of 
strength to eacli other.” 

Mr. Beshbandhii Gupta, President of tlie All- 
India Newspaper Editors* Conference, and his 
counterpart in Pakistan, Pir Ali Kashidi, ap- 
peiiled to the press in the two countries to lielp 
in creating an atmosphere in wliich cacli countrv 
would be a source of strength to the other. 


Mr. Gupta remarked that tlie work of sub¬ 
editors and reporters was as important as editors, 
if not more. He, therefore, specially appealed 
to the first two categories to exercise more 
restraint and to do their bit in maintaining and 
strengthening friendly relations between India 
and Pakistan. 

Reference may here be made to a different 
kind of newspaper code bearing on internal 
questions uhich was tentatively adopted by 
tlie M est Bengal Press Advisory Committee. 
The object of the code was to fight as the com¬ 
mittee put it the growing menace of provin- 
ciaUsm. The code consists of the following main 
points: 1. news must promote tlie basic concept 
of national unity, 2. disputes should not be 
presented as though they were disputes between 
communities or States, 3. photographs or car¬ 
toons which may stir up provincial prejudice 
should not be published, 4. suggestions for the 
alteration of boundaries should not be made in 
provocative language. 

Ill 1948, an Audit Bureau of Circulation was 
started in Bombay on the initiative of the Indian 
find Eustcrii Ncwsptipcr Society. The purpose 
of the Bureau was to certify net paid sales of 
newspapers and periodicals so that the results 
of press advertising could be more accuratelv 
calculated. In that year too the circulation 
ot an Englisli language newspaper [The Times 
Of hufm), reached the higli figure of 1,00,000. 

A joint meeting of the Executive Committees 
01 the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, 
the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference 
and the Indian Language Newspapers' Associa- 
tion in 1949 suggested iliat newspapers must 
be listed among Central subjects so as to ensure 
that they were not e.vposed to any tlireats 
affecting their integrity or independence from 

meeting also urged tlie 
constituent Assembly to guarantee the freedom 
of the press in the constitution itself in explicit 
terms, rather than by mere implication. Tax 
on the sale or purchase of newspapers and on 
advertisements publLshed in tiicni are all now 
on the Union list. 


The point was reiterated at a meeting of the 
A.-I.N.E.C. in March 1951. It condemned in 
a resolution the tendency in a section of the 
press ‘ to persist in deliberately publisliiiig matter 
which is false, malicious and indecent and which 
contravenes accepted standards of presentation 
of news and comments.’ It requested the 
President to look into specific cases that might 
be brought to his notice and take suitable 
measures to improve the professional standard 
of the journal in question. The Committee 
also considered otlier points such as the nilinf^ 
given by the Speaker of the Madras Assemlily 
(see below) and protested against its undemo¬ 
cratic intentions. Courses iu journalism in 
Universities in tlie various States were suggested 
by a separate resolution. The Committee also 
asked the President to resume negotiations for 
the setting up of a National Press Club in New 
Delhi. 

Closely allied to the question of statutory 
restrictions by Government is monopoly control 
by capital. As stated elsewhere, Diwan Chainan- 
lal had made suggestions on this problem in his 
note attached to the Press Laws Committee 
Report. Mr. R, K. Sidhwa also took up this 
question and declared his intention of bringing 
a Bill to control monopoly. Tlie Bill would set 
up a Council of the Press of India wliose primary 
duty was to prevent tlie growth of monopolistic 
tendencies iu the management and control of the 
press. The Council would try to achieve this 
object by 1. setting up high professional stan¬ 
dards in journalism, 2. introducing proiier 
metiiods of imparting good training for journal¬ 
ism. 3. proper methods of recruitment, pay, etc.. 
4. keeping under review developments in tl'e 
press tending to monopoly, 5. investigating and 
reporting wlienever necessary on the memliersliip 
ot any newspaper company or press. In the 
course of a statement Mr. Sidhwa explained tliat 
newspapers and periodicals were gradually com¬ 
ing into the iiands or under tlie^influence of a 
particular class of people. Independent news¬ 
papers were bought by rich business men ownin'^ 
newspapers in different towns who dictated tlieir 
own policy. It was desirable to put an end to 
such harmful tendencies and improve the lot 
of those who had entered the profession. 


t\ working condition of journalists 

the Uttar Pradesh Newsjiaper Industry Enquiry 
Committee report published in 1950 stresse's 
the need for suitable legislation to ensure tlie 
progress of the uewspaiier industry and to 
improve the conditions of service of newspaper 
workers. Tlie report also suggests tliat all 
newspapers in the State should be classified 
according to capital invested, circulation ami 

annual income, and placed into three separate 
categories. ‘ 


question of the freedom of the press 
the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference 
passed a resolution at a meeting in 1949 refiiiest- 
ing the Constituent Assembly to jnchide a clause 
m the new constitutions guaranteeing funda¬ 
mental rights to the press. Tlie (Jonference 
at the same time made it clear that tlie press 
tor its jiart must use its freedom with a due 
sense of resiionsiliility. For instance, there 
were sections of tlie press which showeel a 
tendency to oversteji the bounds of legitimate 
criticism and indulge in scurrilous and offensive 
language, or practise gross distortion of fact 
ana deliberate suppression of nows. Such 
tendencies, the Conference urged, must be 
checked, if the press was to retain Its good name, 
Ine qu^tlon, In fact, might be thoroiighly looked 
into by the Standing Committee of the conference 
and by the various Press Advisory Committees. 


JOURNALISTS' ASSOCUTIONS 

Working journalists of India, met for the first 
tune in the journalistic history of the country 
m Getober 1950 and set up a central representa¬ 
tive body. ” the Federation of Indian Working 
Journalists , wiUi the objei t, among other 
things, of protecting the riglits and interests of 
\\orkinK jouriitilists and of dcfcndiiiy and ore- 
serving the freedom of tlie press. 

ttJoJ.'® f'on vent ion, sponsored by the Dellii 
union of Jmiruahsts was atteiidcil liy renre- 
sentatives of 23 State and District j^urmilist 
organisations, and was presided over by Mr 

yotiomil 

Ilerald, Lucknow. 

The Convention passed more than a dozen 
rt solutions on various problems connected with 
the press and working journalist a. 'I’he Cim- 
vention condemned exeentivo ” inroads” into 
the liberties of the press and placed on record 
• 'll • . of appreciation” on tlie 

ri'glitT ‘ upliolding the pre.ss and its 

Af ^ demanded the association 

journalists with l:*reaH Advlsury 
Uoimnittees, and roeoniincndiHl that the 
work of accreditation and disaecreiiitat km of 

entrusted to professloiiul 


A code of professional conduct for working 
journalists was adopted while the President was 
autliorised to nominate a Committee to draft 
a constitution and make recommendations on, 
among ^ otlier things, organisation of w'orking 
journalists on trade union lines. 

Tlie Convention expressed ” grave concern ” 
at the prevailing conditions in the profession— 
” growing unemployment, insecurity of service, 
long working hours and for the majority not 
even a living wage.” It ” demanded ” that the 
employers should take “immediate steps” to 
improve tlie conditions, to introduced salary 
scales ” in keeping with the responsibilities of 
an intellectual profession” and provide for 
adequate leave, insurance, provident fund and 
other facilities. 

While urging the members to strive for such 
improvement ” and forge sanctions wherever 
possib|e”, the Convention “deeply” regretted 
the ftiilure of Government to improve working 
conditions in newspapers and news agencies. 
It demanded the institution of an inquiry into 
the conditions of working journalists with a 
\ lew to introducing legislation based on that 
mquir>’ to enforce minimum standards, and 
demanded tliat iu all matters pertaining to the 
press the point of view of working journalists 
should be taken into account. 

It also suggested that all the newspapers in 
India should be closed on Sundays so that weekly 
journalism might develop and journalists might 

be able to take part in cultural and social 
activities. 

W'hile deploring tlie conditions of mofussil 
correspondents, tlie Convention called upon 
newspaper owners to treat the correspoiideuts 
on a jiar w’ith the members of the editorial staff. 

The Convention today adopted the following 
code of professional conduct: 

“ A member should do nothing tliat would 
bring discredit on himself, his newspaper, his 
profession or his iirofessional organisation. He 
should not by commission or omission act against 
the interests of the Federation or the re^^ional 
organisation of which he is a member. 

should seek promotion or seek 
obtain the position of anotlier journalist by 
unf.iir iiietliods. A member should not, directly 
or indirectly, attempt to obtain for himself or 
any one else any commission, regular or oc¬ 
casional, hekl by a freelance member of the 
federation or a constituent body. 

" It is unprofessional conduct to exploit tlie 
abour of another journalist by plagiarism or 

)> using Ills copy for any puriiose without 
permission. 

Working journalists, representing hotli English 

ana language newstiapers also met at a conven- 

«« ly-H to adopt a 

charter of deiuaiuls. ^ 

Ihe charter referred to emohimeuts. allowan¬ 
ces, terms and conditiou-s of service, provident 
tund, jteiision and scenrity of tunployiueut. 

II a ininiiiuim salnrv of 

\it' mn 1 ^ aary grade ” rising up to 

Us. 9(10 iu 2i> years, the scale of i»av for the 
selection grade” being Rs. 350 —Rs. 1.250 
spread over a iierioil of 20 years. 

A compulsory provident fund and provision 
jor pension and eonniensatinn was also demanded 

ol s(r\l.-i', t 1 ,. I'liiirtiT stnti-<l tiint the s.ivl,.-. 

nitei be had been couHrmed, exeept for 
insiihordliiatiou or cont limed negligemv, 

isK advlsi'ii working jouru d- 

sts to organise lluMnselves on trade nnimt In,. > 

if thfi> wanted to improve tlielr londitimi. 

Mr. Ran said that legisbti.ui iu regard lo Hu 

mproNarniemortlummndltk.nsornew^ 
m this country was mo.st weleume 

"‘''vidlmis” dIstimiUm 
e .In preseid between the w.wkhm 

iii.il-! f •’’*'*“‘***'*rly In regard lothe sutiirv «d 
newspapermen working Iu I'ligliH, and Indt.m 
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ssr,a:c ;s 

to both.** 

wnvinn tht' charter of demands, Mr. VranK 

Mora,!* ot,scrve<Uliat 

of "the' charter Ha irsort journalUts to ftn.l 

' and Tne'ans to ensure the ternts 

being inndemeiited by newspaper proprietors. 

Hp referred to the working conditions of 

ioiirnalists and said that th ^ 1 ,,- (’(■wern- 

hr'V.S ee^ 

ndled "o assort themsolvos in an ors.msod 

rDivniitT^ be said. 

4 resolution demanding appointment, _jy 
f'rivprnment of a commission to iiniuire into 
the conSittons Of u-orkina iournalists in India 

was also passed^ 

The convention noted with regret 
i^ts had so far been denied tlie henehts 
:Av \tu 1 urf'ed Parliament to expedite the 
nSsin'i of the" Labour Kelations Bill the inovi- 
?ions of whicli, it felt, were sumciently nidc to 
include journalists. 

'Nfr O y Vcharva moved tlie resolution wbich 
nlso calied upon ‘state Governments to issue 

collective Ijargainin}.,* Hr. 

4 lr Vallaldulas Akkad supported the resolution. 

, Ts'Ta'Sv '„^er?ic"siSo.;'M 

b?the\iewspriDt shortage and urged the 
0} Suilplies^ and Industry to investigate t e 
matter in all its aspects. 

Af the innuirv the convention apiiealtd to nens 
uL.or >Xr?etors and allied onranisations riot 
to Retrench Mieir staff on the plea of newsprint 
scarcity. 


+■' w\ aC ATinistries use of special 

'SB piSsSSSS 

are looked upon with disfavour uy passion for -padv to follow. 

nnVilic oDinion Utis no ? ^ 


A resolution, moved by Mr. Itomesh Chandra 
-iiiiim iiDon tlie Government of India to aaopi 
he reeommendations of the Press Law Inquiry 
['ommittee, was also accepted, 

law cases 

.1 number of eases occurred during tbc years 
1 u'pj and 1050 in which the bv'thc exe'- 

™Ht‘'*“-o?hSanee!in th"e plmjab a K»l' 

S-?ih ‘iJnd d 

Sm A^d aid Ahm«i ®dwa^^ 

ln'"ddivcrin”'iudgme?r the “judges “Marked 

that^l .4 (IXDl’or tlie Indian Press (Punergeiicy 
Pnwersi Act should not be made use of Ihr stifling 

1* grie'^SeT ” Tto ha""onte®mp"‘ oi 

H?SSd«e''L‘}?tjrrtij 

feeling of resentment or 

dedar^ that Uje aw 

{^rnroSugs of the ease in hand elearly de- 
Government. 

About two months later (July 14, ^ 

rarcSmS"nef ofDe^ihi? i^ieT 

? m iench of thi Punjab High Court allowed 
In aTOCal by the editor of the paper against an 

Thief Cominissioiicr forfeiting its 

for 


Etutbonties • ^ o. tiawq* 

Three other interesting cases in S- 

“r pn'snmedtt^^^^^ printer^ 

SrS 9 A‘’*if the“''BoSbay PaBlic See^ty , 

under 1Q47 (This Act is 7iow amended)* 

Measures Act, 1947 . (^ "^ 1 ,. „j-„„»(iirar issued 
On this basis, Mr. Justice Cajendra^a 
write of ceHiorart and prohibition against the 
State of DoBbay and Mr. V. T. mna, . 
Secretery to the Go™niment of “““Pjyjng 
the instance of the peopie a a u 

House Ltd. i-ttcn tiip 

Tho Rpcond case involved a conviction, in© 

aiTef PrSidency Magistrate of 

onhe CotiLnist Party ‘ 9 'Ke 

imprisonment for committing^ ^ nublishin*^ 
P^rks (Emergency Powers) ^ P^bUshm, 

Jn uniuthorized pamphlet entitled OP^^tma 
Asylum*. The accused c|^ 

phlet was brought out m 1946 could 

norbi prisecuted^ 

?mli?v'^l%y'’««-ns'^d‘ 1 n‘|e‘,Lm^^^^^ 
Saragant and the argument neither fair noi 

"''The third case touched upon the f«'dom of the 

pre£ more closely. The if “V"T£?^blv ^Sst 
Versus the Government of Brnnhay (iiugn^^ 

J.h 4 O&td Sn «ie%uWiSer of «»»* 

“^’d^' ^“ 9 (drof"tl« pSwte rity''M’asnres 

?nterveie.™ln dlreetlng ‘ha* ‘' 9 . 

disposed of on its "'p”*®'licrTCTdoitor 
Bombay High Court and Mr. Justme lendoiK 

held (September 20 , 1949 ) tnat me uiuci 

SS”££:SSS|ag 

^^“rnte^ei' "en't any 
ictWt^pJSudicial to public safety or mainteu- 
ance of public order. 

Tiiis Is not of course, the whole story, for 
there were alM instances In which ^^e courto 

!’';“f^"o“oS?'?s"‘o»“e 11 ^^^^^ 

^\or'iSls"p*oti'of'lirH.ere«^^^^ 

M'aKnrof‘?;«dTm"V^^ 

This point, in fact, ^as forcibly niadc by Mr. C. 
■Rn-iifyonalachari when he opened the All-India 
SSaoer Editors' Conference at Bangalore 

in May PJ 50 wlien he "’f the 

the course of his siieech he said, It is not tne 

lit ntiites that give ns the measure of tlie riglits 

enteved bv the Press. There rnay be tcrrible- 

Sinnlaws on the statute liook, but to use a 

hmne"? expression, tlie proof of the pudding is 

G? t ;e\.-^t 11 e Gn any dav in the year 1 can if 
in t he tat mg. __ aC t hings urinted 


the Coi^titution, tne directions in 

wliicrpSc 

siasiii to imdertaKe a drastic reorgam 

country's ‘'JJ for its policy in 

Gcveriiment got HH critieism tlierc was to the 

Governments 

,ve''fll:ruSE.» 

SeM JbMi'os 

rd Kn“hi‘soutra'id. ea^ 

new vitality. And an . , ...pyp faced 

same kind of economy as ‘"d'?,,»" (""Yot ,™ 
with similar problciiis ane .lovelonmeiit in 

?i:!'s“'^ea““\";l“hen 4 srttoustn.e^^ 

“ Tber 

countries of Europe, ahvj . usiu" 

hiiild a new order from scratch . b> 

novel techniques such as mass P‘'*''*^f 
backward agricultural ,'' 2 i'""fiZeW 

itself into a ii>od«™‘"d“ 5 tnM „( 

thrniurh its owii efforts. llarai> auv lhui-, 

t is fiperiment, whicji 
jniPr^'Rt to Indio found any reflection in tne 
'?,unro“f«m Hidian priss.^ 
was fixed almost entirely upon a 
verv narrow in scope connected uith \vhM t le 
iTr^pricans call “ the cold war. One read uay 
dav of conflicts between cardinal and com- 

out to hypotlietical j 

conferences at wliicli groups ?f delegates net.and 
x.o,v+ All RTiarlin" at one another. Mucii oi iiiis 
reporting was fundamentally futile and was made 
whollV tedious bv the constant repetition of 
identical statements from foreign spokesmen ex 
pressed in identical language. 


There was a more serious aspect of the situation • 
on ivli Si attention was not sufficiently focused. 
Ti.p Whole nature of the foreign correspondence 
put the editorial staffs of Indian uewspapep iii a 
dilemma in which the 

fla"rant!y at cross-purposes with editorial policy . 
While the editorial columns pressed 
of neiitralitv the new.s columns were filled da> 
after dav with the kind of reports which 

that very neutrality appear not '7w?iether 

diabolically wrong. The point 

the news reports were true or false but that the> 

liad a bewildering effect on tlie sort 
took a serious interest iu international relations. 
Thus it was not only the editorial staffs ot 
Indian newspapers found G.emse ^ 

dilemma but also the External Affairs Mimsti> ot 
tlie Goverument of India. A ppropriat ely enough, 
the man who first drew attention to this -tliscon- 
certing factor ill the situation was t be Minist er ,of 


in Tlie eaiiuK* r r ^ 

f'hnllpnffcd piofliice a catalogue oi ,—v r 

whidi would prove that there is no sort of 
rirtriction over writing or fear in flic "'"Ms ®f 
iniimatists ’ That may be regarded as a fair 
iZming up of the whole POsUmn about press 
law in the country, (see p. undei -\eus 
Items ’.) 

NEWS COVERAGE 

The coverage of Indian news in 1950 was on 
the whole fair and adequate. The press was in¬ 
clined to be critical of the Congress as the iiarty in 
nower. but credit was given whenever it was due. 
Issues that were singled out for'criticism viere pro* 
Idbition.food, corruption and iuefficieny m admi¬ 
nistration, the prevalence of tlie black market, 
appeasement of powerful local groups particularly 


he pudding is certing factor in tiiesiiuaiioii was ,‘rV-V,* „ 
' year 1 can if External Affairs himself, Mr. 
things printed ' in an address which he delivered to the All-indii 
p is no sort of VpwsnAAPr Editors' Conference m Deeemoei 


In an ailelress wnicii iic uL-iivcirki ivj 
N ewspaper Editors' Conference m December 
1950 , Mr. Nehru used these words, " If j’ou want 
peace among various countries it is b'';rbiy a 
sensible or logical approach to go about slander¬ 
ing each other, irritating each other and pointing 
out the faults, errors and sins of the other ... . it- 
leads to a closing up of people's minds and v’lien 
minds are closed tliey become impervious to aii> 
argument or any peaceful approach. 

Liaison with Govoimmciit 
Part of the trouble was that liaison between the 
press and the External Affairs Ministry lyas 
neither close nor continuous enough. Opinion 
was expressed at tlie same meeting of the News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference that liaison might oe 
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more s>^te_niatic, as in England for instance. On 
tli6 sttiiT of Lriglish ii6wspa])crsj thcro is always a 
niaii M lio reguJarly interprets tlie mind ami in- 
tention of the llritish Foreign Office to the 
English public. This man, tlie news^ers call 

Our Diplomatic Correspondent.” Mr. Desli- 
h^andliu Gupta, tJie President of the Xewsriaper 

the External 

Affairs Jimistry sliovild ajjpoint a public relations 
section and that there should be a committee of 
foreign editors of Indian papers for liaison with 
tno ixtenial Affairs D^partrucnt. 

Part of the trouble also was tliat most Indian 
newspapers were understaffed particularlv on 
the writing side. One was ahvav.s grateful for 
ready-made copy that was near to hand and could 
he got to the printer without e.xtra trouble. It 
was not as though the staff was actively biassed 
one \vay or the other ; it was simjily carrying out 
a routine job in a mechanical fashion. Thus the 
whole range of cold war terminologj' meant for 
use m the British and American press found its 
waj as a matter of course in Indian newspapers 
without anyone's realizing what it was all about. 
Expressions like ' the free world,’ * satellite 
stmCs, though legitimate in editorial comment, 
had no meaning beyond propaganda when used 
in the reporting of news-events. They had of 
couree, a definite place in Ainerican and BritEh 
'political life as they were meant to jiroduce a 
certain attitude in the public, but against the 

background of India's own foreign poliev thev 
were futile. = i . 


Xot many Indian journalists were even aware 
that there was a ‘'problem" here to which an 
answer had to be found in tlie interests of con- 
sjstencj. In this connection mention mav be 
made of an address which the Deputv Minister 
for E.xtenial Affairs delivered to the Bombav 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Dr. Keskar 
was speaking of the disadvantages whicli the 
first independent Government of India was 
facing in the formulation of a foreign poIicv of 
their ovvn. Among the major disadvantages Vas 
a deart h of competent journalists w ho could pro¬ 
vide the necessary guidance, give a lead, or 
discuss with knowledge and aufhorit 5 ’' specific 
issues that arose from time to time in interna- 
tioiial relations, and help the Government of 
Jnuia to decide their course of action. 

NEW RESTRICTIONS ON PRESS 

On M«ay 12, 1951' the Prime Minister intro¬ 
duced a Bill to amend the Constitution of India. 
Une of the amendments concerning f^undainental 
rights had an important bearing on the freedom 
01 the press. It was explained that one of the 
objects of the Amending Bill was to prevent abuse 
01 irecdom of speech and expression involvinc 
security of the State and friendly relations 
witli foreign powers as cerfoin ditliciiltics had 
been brought to light by judicial decisions and 
pronouncements. 

The amendment involved the addition of three 
new heads of restriction to the freedom of speech 
and expression—gniblic order, incitement to an 
Offence, and friendly relations with foreign States 
Regarding the first two, a series of Court decisions 
had invalidated such enactments as Section 4 of 
the Press Act forbidding publication of anything 
wiiicli offered incitement to or encouraged offence 
of murder or violence. 

Tj. term public order”is made wider in scone 
It has been made clear that the right of freedom' 
of speech and expression to all citizens will be 
guaranteed provided such right would not 
prevent the State from making any law imposing 
111 the interests of the security of the States! 
friendly relations with foreign sUites, publle 
order, decency or morality, restrictions on the 
exercise of such right. 

Is or would tlie right to freedom of speech and 
expression alfect.the operation of any existing law 
hO far as it relates to, or jirevents tlie State from 
making any law relating to contempt of court’ 
defamation or incitement to offence. ’ 

f aPnin''*"’ Member in the course of the debate on 
the Blii argued that the Supreme Court had 
given a particular decision because Its rules of 

Se^Sh? iT ^“tfrpret^ition, unlike 

*iiost 01 the U. S. Supreme Court, excluded the 


doctrine of the inherent ‘‘police powers” of every 
State to protect itself whether the Constitution 
provided for it or not, and the doctrine 
of ” impUed power ” by whicli the grant of one 

power to the State must be presumed to imnlv 
the first. ^ 

Given this interpretation by the Supreme Court 
how could the State discharge its obligations 
under the directive principles of State policy 
Avritten into the Constitution if it was not to be 
allowed to legislate to give effect to them. One 
had to distinguisli between the capacity of Parlia¬ 
ment to make a law and the actual enactment of 
any particular law. The amended Article 1 (2), 

enabling measure and 
whether or not a law would abridge a liberty 
could be discusseil only when Parliament was 
seized of that particular Bill. Tlie amendment 
gave rise to a good deal of ogiposition in Parlia¬ 
ment, the press and the country. 

Large sections of the press and other independ¬ 
ent bodies like the SupremeCourt Bar Association 
wrote^and spoke in terms of varying disappioval 
of what they feared might be construed as 
indecent haste and Immoral precedent beiii"^ 
shown by a Party Government on the eve of the 
first General Elections under the new Constitu¬ 
tion to make that Constitution the creature of 
the 1 arty manifesto. 


Ill the course of a debate in Parliament 

Gupta, President of tlieA.-I.N. 
E.C. described Mr. Nehru’s arguments in favour 
of curbing the liberty of the press as “lioht- 
hearted and ‘ unconvincing.” Freedom of^the 
Ijress, he said, was an essential attribute of demo¬ 
cracy and any abridgement of that f^reedom would 
be disastrous. Tlie Prime Minister himself had 
some montlis ago, wliile addressing the AH-Iuclia 
Newspaper Editors' Conference, declared that it 
w%as far l letter to have a free press even if sections 
01 it tended to be mischievous rather than have a 
controlled and regulated press. What had 
Cciused tins sudden ctiauge of 0|)in]ou when the 
national press had always warmly responded to 
the advice tendered to it from time to time by 
jlr. jSehnr? ^ 

„ 4 deputation met tlie Prime Minister 

on behalf of the A.-T.N.E.C. Mr. N'elini told the 
deputation that while Government would not be 
postpone the amendments to Article 
19 of the Constitution, they would try to modifv 

" * a. view to meeting the vrewpoiuts of 

the press as far as possible. 

^ resolution was adopted by the A.-I. 

the stand taken bv'^ its 
President demanding ~the withdrawal of the 

Constftulion ArtieJe 10 (2) of the 

'ts considered 

opinion that tlie proposed amendment "is uu- 

warranted and uncalled for,” and hoped that the 

representations made by the Preshient ^ 

persuade Govemnient to reconsider their attitude 
towards the amendment. *itiitude 

take'' 

necessary to protect the liberties of\liriweIiI 
ConSuition. the 

PROTEST MEETING 

law hill l)eciuno 

~ the workina " 

!n“ lio .™, I'lxti'l.t,'..l 

aii.1 Ktese illws 


The conference also called upon newspapers 
to suspend publication on July 12 as a mark of 
protest against ” unwarranted and uncalled for 
encroachment on freedom of expression.” 

The conference then passed nem com five 
other resolutions as referred to it by the Subjects 
toniimttee, making it clear that the Indian 
press Will not rest until the amemiment to 
.^utlcle 19 (2) is repealed and freedom of ex¬ 
pression is restored.” 

One of the resolutions directed tlic newspapers 
to puhlish the following caption on the top of 
the leading article " Freedom of expression is 
our birthright and we shall not rest until it 
IS fully guaranteed by the Constitution.” 

. resolution stated 1 “ The conference 

IS of tJie coiisidereil opinion that, in order to 
impress on the public the fact that what is at 
stake 13 not the (juestion of any special privilege 
to the press but sometbing of direct and im¬ 
mediate concern to them and that the Amend¬ 
ment imperils the exercise of their right to 
freedom of expression. 

“ The conference urges on tlie electorate to 
demand from every candidate standing for 
election to Rarlipicnt and State Legislatures a 
pledge to work for and to secure repeal of the 
Ainendment to Article 19 (2), of the Constitution 
aim lestoration of freedom of expression/* 

+ 1 ,?? -Moraes, moving his resolution, said 

that (-rovemment had treated the press in a 

fhsi^'4 churlish fashion.” He suggestfetl 

“ni; / Government were 

fi,^ 5> or representations.” 

the Press should not associate itself with con- 
sultative and advisory bodies. That was the 
minimum, he remarked, they could do. 

identical resolution 
Tinr-if^a^ "'^re substantially incor- 

'^*^oraes's resolution, observed 
f Government room for 

not i?n,t Vr*J f ainendment. ” We should 

he said ^ ^ ^‘^oussion of tlie issue,” 

Mr. Joachim Alva remarked that hv passinc 

with^^r ^ liaison 

u til Government establislied through nress 
advisory committees. ® * 

Jli. J. Natarajaii also opposed the resolution 

of l littim/.“l1 

ot a blniikot on all rciiicdics, 

f*^*"*''*^®'”* referred to the theory 
1 It forward by some speakers that tlie nresa 

hmV2vi%f/nl yiel'it'*! results^ and 

lesoiutions. The system iin»vi(hHl a vital 

said he 

said. He asked them to revise tlieii (tninions as 

tbcvSllirnn/’T A^ivisory Commiltees 

tilt} uould.not develoj) any stiengtli. 

Mr. Dt*shbamlhu Gupta, in m'l ann.-nl fn 
niemljers, said he was looking forward to a snirit 

& n ^^ruggle envisaged hy U- 

the leRnhifJ'' ' would place in adopting 

tlK lesoiuMon is the geneml eoininon meisi m of 

agreement. That should not W Volu!A 


suhstaritfiT^ll^H^ ™ f ”” «iffiiI«iimation of a 
Mr Flank lifri ^ '* resolution moved bv 

Mani Moraes and another l>v Air, \ h 
Man It was passed by 41 vote's to n m/ 
Deshbandliii Gupta presided. ^ 


I he resolutions of Mr. .^ll)^^es ami Mr At-i 
isiim t.'e ^'“'•"dinent of Mr, Mani antim 

‘Hit tfu Miintiiim (nifunilhu^ “tn n^virw 11 

I'O^ition in the light of the deeHi/m/of 

Ses’/ '1 '’ailing for smh 

resohdion.” -neorpurated h, tl 

said t‘hat nl*."’ "I "!> the proe.vdlng 

o/'> ) IV r nieinl.evsb^ 

einmliti .i l’''r '‘‘‘''i "I' M 

eiii, in the loindrv. li 

n ess .1 *1 "“'f representative hodv oft! 

hoa?t’ ‘ G"‘i<'rnre be an ein|vt 

oast, the eonfeivnre tiad in it meml.e,^ \ln 

ol treedoln^ ributIon to the eaio 
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Sbc membf-rs of tlio coiifcrcnre in a signed 
BtatemoKt expressing their opposition to the 
resolution said that it would be inopportune and 
hence unwise to start “ direct aetioa against 
a democratic Government with a large popnlHr 
support.” Tlie proper occa.sion for such a 
eonlJicfc, it was stated^ woulil be the presentetioii 
of the new coinprcliensive Bill contemplated to 
be brought before Pariinnient, in case it is found 
to be iniurious to our interest.” 

Tlie signatories who did not take part in the 
voting on the re-solution are : ATessrs. H. M. 
Josht, r. V. Gadgil, J. Natarajan, D. S. Potnis, 
D. B. Nisal and Mr. Puri (Delhi). 

NEWS ITEMS 

The President of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference appointed a number of 
observers to study press trends in India. Tiiese 
observers were to send their reports twice a week 
to the headquarters of the Indo-Pakistan Joint 
Press Coinmittee at Delhi. 

An enquiry into the conduct of a public 
servent could be public. A ruling to this effect 
was given by the Government of the Punjab 
v;hen the question arising out of an enquiry in 
tlie State was referred to it in the course of the 
enquiry. The public servant in question had 
objected to the reporting of proceedings in 
the press. 

The question of fundamental rights was raised 
in a case winch came up before a full bench of 
the Punjab High Court in September 1950. 
The Court set aside an order of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Dellii which forfeited all copies of 
a book entitled ‘ Now It Can Be Told.’ The 
forfeiture order was based on tlie ground that 
the matter contained in the book tended to 
promote hatred and enmity between the different 
classes of the citizens of India. One of the 
Justices observed, “Forfeiture is calculated to 
and has the effect of interfering Avith the freedom 
of speecli.” A full bench of the Patna High 
Court held as ’ unconstitutional and void ’ tlie 
provisions in the Indian Press Act giving power 
to the State Governments to forfeit the security 
deposited by a printing press, for the plant if it 
is used for printing a document which is an 
incitement to violence. The question arose 
from a petition filed by Shrimati Shaila Bala 
Devi keeper of a press who had challenged an 
order of the Government of Bihar demanding 
from her a security of Hs. 2,000 for publishing 
a pamphlet which in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment purported to preach violence and blood¬ 
shed. Counsel for the petitioner had questioned 
the validity of Section 4 (1) (A) of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 under 
which the action u'as being taken. Two of the 
three judges held that the Sections conflicted 
with the fundamental right of freedom of speech 
and expression. 

A case of allied interest arose in Bombay when 
the High Court allowed a petition seeking for 
a writ of certiorari and for quashing the orders 
issued by tlie Chief Presidency' Magistrate 
demanding a security of Rs. 1,000 from the 
printer and publisher of Soviet il/i7ra under tlie 
Indian Press (Emergency PoAvers) Act. 

On the other liand a full bench of the Madras 
High Court held by a majority that the tAvo 
provisions under Section 4 of the Indian Press 
Act 1-A and 1-B were valid. These Sub- 
Sections empOAvered Government to forfeit the 
security deposited by a newspaper or the press it¬ 
self if it incites to violence or brings Government 
into hatred. Taa'o of the justices held that the 
Sub-Sections were not repugnant to or inconsist¬ 
ent Avith the Constitution as they were saved 
by Section 19(2) of the Constitution Avhicli lays 
dOAvn that the freedom of speech and expression 
did not affect existing legislation. The third 
judge dissented, taking the vieAv that the tAvo 
prOA'isions in the Press Act fell outside the scope 
of legislation permitted under Section 19 (2) of 
the Constitution, Leave to appeal to the 
Supreme Court was however granted. The 
judgment arose out of an application filed by the 
keeper of the A\'anti Press of Rajahmundrv' and 
the editor and publisher of Aruna of Mangalore. 


.A bench of the Madras High Court also rulcii 
that Section 3 O) of the Press Emergency PoAVir.'^ 
Af't AA’n:-: inconsistent Avith fundamental rights 
guaranteed under Article 19 (1) (G) of the Con¬ 
stitution which confers nn all citizens rights to 
practise any profession or carry on any businos?. 
The judgnieut .arose from the petition of a 
Avoinan Avho uanted to start a prels and had 
been asked to deposit .a certain sum of money 
on the ground that she avus a Communist sympa¬ 
thiser. 

Scarcity of newsprint Aias a major anxiety. 
Mr. Harc Krushna .Maht.'kb declared in a speech 
in March 1951 that stock.s of newsprint might 
be exliausted before the elections. The same 
.anxiety caused Mr. J. C. .Tain, General Manager 
of Bennett, Coleman & Co. to go on a tour of 
I'anuda and li.S. in search of neAA'sprint. To 
cope AAith the shortage the Governuicnt of India 
passed an order on December 26 limiting the 
maxinmm number of pages Avhich a daily ncAA's- 
j^aper can publish in a Aveek of seven days to 
GO or of .six days to 48. The order took effect 
on January' 1, 1951. The order also prescribed 
that all newspapers and dealers in ncAA’sprint 
should submit regular returns every month 
relating to the stocks, consumption or dispos.Al 
of neAv.sprint to the ilinistry' of Industry and 
Commerce, 

In general tlie shortage of newsprint arose 
from' the fact that Avhile consumption grew 
production did not keep pace Avitli the consump¬ 
tion. With the devaluation of currencies in 
relation to th^ dollar most countries Avere forced 
to turn to Scandinavia - for ncAA'sprint. and 
ScandiiiaAia Avas unable to meet the demand. 
C.‘ina<la the other great j)roduccr of ncAAsprint 
had contracts witirthe U.S. and very' little to 
spare for other countries. Thus out of a total 
production of about 5 million tons as much as 
4i millions Avere earmarked for the U.S. 

Before this the newspapers AAdiich were 
members of the Indian and Eastern NeAAspaper 
Society' had agreed on a voluntary' cut Avhich 
became effeetiA'c on November 6, 1950. A price- 
page schedule Avas also fixed. All supplements 
Avere to be included in the maximum number 
of pages alloAved for the price. The schedule 
was to operate only in respect of newsprint 
pages in excess being allOAved if printed on non- 
ncAvsprint paper. 

At a meeting in February 1951 the Indian 
and Eastern NcAASpaper Society recommended 
to the Government that the ncAASprint control 
order should be amended. The Society' asked 
tliat the use of ncAVsprint for any purpose except 
the production of neAvspaper should be pro¬ 
hibited and that Open General License for neAAs- 
print should continue. The meeting adopted 
a price-page schedule for seven-day, six-day 
and weekly publications, and asked Government 
that all these recommendations migtit be im¬ 
mediately put into operation. On March 8 the 
Government of India issued a revised nev^sprint 
control order fixing size of neAA’spapers and prices. 
The order became effective on April 2. 

A ruling given by the Speaker of the Madras 
Assembly caused considerable agitation among 
ncAA'spaper^ men. The Speaker appeared to 
have said in effect that any comments on pro¬ 
ceedings pending before a legislature which 
might influence voting in the House AA’ould be 
tantamount to a breach of privilege and would 
thereby become actionable. The ncAA'spaper 
reaction to this Avas summed up by the President 
of the All-India NcACspaper Editors’ Conference 
Mr., Deshbandhu Gupta AA’ho said in a statement 
that the principle enunciated by the Speaker 
of the Madras Assembly struck at the root of 
democratic practices. It is in fact the specific 
duty of the press to comment on the proceedings 
pending before a legislature so as to affect the 
approach and views of the members of the 
legislature and influence their votes. If the 
press did not do this it Avould fail in one of its 
fundamental duties to the public which it ought 1 
to serve. There Avere also protests against the 

Speaker’s ruling from many journalists' associa¬ 
tions in the country', 


Later the Speaker clarified his earlier ruling.. 
He .said that it Avas not CA'cry criticism of the 
proceedings of the House by newsjtapcrs influen- 
' ing the vote that is a breach of privilege but 
only such criticism as is improper. Libel upocu 
members, contempt of the House, attempt to. 
bribe members and so on Avill amount to im¬ 
proper criticism or influence. 

INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 

Press Tru.st of India (P.T.I.). 

Director and Editor: Sir Usba Nath Sen. 

357, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

United Press of India. 

Mamging Director: B. Sen Gupta. 

E-4, (laneah Chandra Avenne, Calcutta, 

Free Press Agency, 

21 , Dalai Street, Bombay. 

Globe Agency', 

Tropical Bldg., Connaught Circus. Se\c Delhi,. 
Dhiman Press. 

Ludhiana {Punjab). 

Hindustan Samachar. 

29, Ohoga Street, Bornhjy 1. 

FOREIGN AGENCIES 

Reuter’s 

Associated Press of America. 

United Press of America. 

Agence France Presse. 

Tass NeAvs Agency (Russian). 

Centra) Ncaa'S Agency (Chinese). 

Globe Agency (Hulton), Ltd. 

Antara (Indonesia). 

Exchange Telegraph News Agency {British)^ 
British United Press. 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

INDIAN INFORMATION SERVICE 

Indian Government publicity' AA'ork is carried 
out chiefly tlirough the follOAving agencies: 

1. All-India Radio, 2. Press InformatlocL 
Bureau, 3. Publications Division, 4. Films 
Division. 

Every Ministry has an information ofiicer 
attached to it. And the whole service is grouped 
together under a Ministry called the MinistrsT 
of Information and Broadcasting, For chief 
officials see under Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India. 

BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
(' Eastern House', Man Singh Road). 

Director : W, F. King, 

Dej^y Director : J. T. Hughes. 

Prineipai Economic Information Officer: D, F. 
Kerr. 

EdUor-in-Chi^: D. D. Condon. 

Films Officer: Group Captain L. W. C. Pearce- 
Gervis. 

Administrative Officer : W. R. Lythgo. 

Librarian and Head of Research and Reference^ 
H. A. HoIIingbery, 

Bombay Office: (Mercantile Bank Bldg.,^ 
^lahatma Gandhi Road). 

Regional Information Officer : D. R. F. Brower. 
Economic Information Officer: R. Me. C. Samplest. 
Calcutta Office : (1, Harrington Street). 
Regional Information Officer: Vacant. 

Economic Information Officer : B. Dunelm Brown. 
Madras Office: ("Airways House”, Mount Road). 
Information Officer : J. A. Borron. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 

(New Delhi: 4, Aurangzeb Road). 

Commercial Counsellor: Richard Grew. 

Bombay: Gresham Assurance House, Mink 
Road. 

Acting Commercial Secy, : R. F. Renwick. 


(Australian High Commission, Connaug 
Place, New Delhi). 

Puidie RelatUms Officer: John D. Keating. 
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U. S. INPOEMATION SERVICE 
(54, Queensway, New Delhi). 

Counsellor of Embassy and Chief Pvdilk Affairs 
Officer: Clare H. Timberlake. 

Informaliottr O^rer and Attache: William C. 
Bourne. 

Cultural Officer and Attache: Dr. Horace I. 
Polcman. 

Regional Films Officer and Assistant Attache: 
Ciiford \V. Remington. 

Assistant Information Officer and Assistant 
Attache: 3Dss Urniila V, Kokatnur. 
Administrative Officer, U.S.I.S. and Assistant 
Attache: Charles L. MuIHn, Jr. 

Pirecior of Library Services: 3Iiss Elizabeth 
G. Robb. 

BOJIBAY OFFICE 
(Adelphi Building, 3, Queen’s Road). 

Public Affairs Officer: Robert W. Erhman. 
Cultural Affairs Officer: Lawrence B. Wilson. 
Information Officer: T. Edward ilunce. 
Operations Officer: Jerry F. Seffens. 

Promotion Offeer: Daniel H. Lewis. 

Librarian : Miss Gladys L. Samuelson. 

CALCUTTA OFFICE 

(18, Esplanade Jlansions, 8, Esplanade East). 

Public Affairs Officer: George Mann. 

Information Officer: Frances H. Baker. 

Assistant Cultural Officer: PhiUip LaSage. 
Librarian: Miss Jane Fairweather. 

MADRAS OFFICE 
(162, Mount Road^ Madras). 

Puhlia Affairs Officer and Consul: Stanley R. 
Cliartrand. 

Information Officer and Vice-Consul: Gordon P. 
Hagberg. 

Operatiom Offeer atki Vice-Consul: Donald E. 
McNertney. 

Librarvin: Miss Martha Guse. 

TURKEY 

(Turkish Embassj% Maiden’s Hotel, New Delbi) 

EGYPT 

Consul-Qen&ral: Baouf Kaldas. 

Vice-Corurul : Saad Martada. 

TASS NEWS AGENCY 

(Travancore House, Curzon Road, New Dellii). 

F. Matveev 

U. N. INFORMATION CENTRE 

Theatre Communication Building, Connaught 
V Place, New Delhi). 

Director: B. Leitgeber. 

Dy. Director: Kamal Kumar. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS IN NEW 

DELHI 

Agence Francc-Presse : S. R. Bhal, Felix J. 
Naggar (28, Slier Shingh Bldg., Con. Circus) ; 
The Times, London: Eric Brltter (28, Cecil 
Hotel); The Sews Chronicle, London : Norman 
Cliff (83. Cecil Hotel); A.P.A. .* Harold K. 
ililks (55, Cecil Hotel), S. S. Harrison (57, Cecil 
Hotel); Financial Times, London : Sri Krishna 
(15/1, Parliament Street); Time .’A. Raiiga- 
swanii (14A-90, Pusa Road): Life: James Burke 
(JIaiden’s Hotel); British Movietone News: P. 
Moiian (72, Queensway); Reuters : M. 31. Nerur- 
kar (4, Parliament Street), Adrienne V. Farrell 
(4, Parliament Street); Paramount News: Ved 
Prakash (72, Queensway); Tass News Agency: 
A. Pronin, F. ilatveev (6, Canning Road); 
Briiish United Press: P. D. Sharma (26, 
Narindra Place); Exchange Telegraph News 
Agency, London : LawTence P. Atkinson (74, 
Pataudi House); A.P,A. : R. Satakopan (10, 
Narindra Place); B.B.C.: Douglas Stuart (4, 
3Iaiden’s Hotel); Antara: M. Subhan (Delhi 
Gymkhana Club); Kemsley Newspapers, London : 
A. C. S. Tebbitt (16, Aurangzeb Road); The 
New YorJr Times: Robert Trumbull, T. S. 
Rajagopalan (140, Hotel Imperial); The Chicago 
Tribune: Percy Wood (126, Hotel Imperial); 
A^ew York Herald Tribune: Jlargaret Parton 
(3Irs. Eric Britter) (28, Cecil Hotel); Alzaman 
(Cairo) .* Slohanied Auda (76 Western House, 
Curzon Road); Globe News Agency: Aubrey 
Herbert (76, Avirangzeb Road, Swiss Hotel), 
Russel Spurr (7, Fancy Lane, Calcutta); The 
Observer: Rawle Knox (Swiss Hotel); Star 
Weekly (Toronto) .* Jean Lyon (Maiden’s Hotel); 
Daily Mail: Alan Humphreys (Swiss Hotel). 

U.S.A. CORRESPONDENTS IN BOMBAY 

Vnted Press of Ametka: John Hlavacek 
(Mubarak 3Ianzil, Apollo Street). 

McGraw-Hill World News, The Christian Science 
Monitor: W. Gordon Graham (63, New 
Marine Lines). 

PRESS ASSOCIATIONS, SOCIETIES 

Empire Press Union, Indian Section (c/o The 
Hindu, Madras); Chairman : K. Srinivasan. 

Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society: 
President, Ramnath Goenka {Indian Express); 
Deputy President, Suresli Chandra Jlajiimdar 
(Hindustan Standard); Hony. Treasurer, J. 
K. Cowley (Sta/esumn ); Secretary, Asu De. 

London Committee of The Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society: President, Sir Stanley 
Reed; Chairman: Douglas Sliaw ; Hon. 
Secy.: Joe Henry Buchi; Ilony. Treasurer, 
B. J. KIrchner. 


Press Trust of India; Chairman, Kasturi Srini¬ 
vasan (Hindu, Madras), Vrusice on Reuters 
Trust, C. R. Srinivasan (Swadesamitran, 
Madras); Diredor on Reuters* Board, Devadas 
Gandiii (Hindustan Times, Delhi); Alternate 
Diredor oh Reuters* Board, Raronath Goenka 
(Indian Express, Madras); General Manager: 
A. S. Bharatan. 

All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference: 
President, Deshbaudhu Gupta (Daily Tej, 
Delhi). 

The Indian Languages Newspapers’ Association 
(133, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay). 

Calcutta Press Club (C40, College Street Market, 
Calcutta 12). 

Southern India Journalists’ Federation (5-6, 
Sri Rama Buildings, Mount Road, Madras 2). 

U. P. Working Journalists’ Federation. 

Indian Newspapers Co-operative Society Ltd. 
(Junmabhoomi Bhavan, Ghoga Street, Fort, 
Bombay). 

Calcutta Printing Press Owners’ Association 
(32, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta). 

Press Owners’ Association. Bombay (196-B, 
Gaiwadi, Girgaon, Bombay). 

INDIAN DAILIES 

It is estimated that there are about 300 dailies 
and over 3,500 periodicals in India. 

Here is a list of English daily new'S()apcrs 
with the places of publication (the list is not 
exhaustive): 

I t 

Hindustan Times (New Dellii); Indian News 
Chronicle (Delhi); Indian Express (Madras); 
Hindu (Madras); Mail (Jladras); Times t>f 
India (Bombay and Delhi); Free Press Journal 
(Bombay); Bombay Chronicle {Bombay): Bom- 
bay Sentinel (Bombay); Bharat (Bombay); 
National Standard (Bombay); Evening News 
of India (Bombay); Advance (Calcutta); Amrita 
Bazar Patrika (Calcutta); Ilindnstan Standard 
(Calcutta); National Herald (Lucknow) ; Pioneer 
(Lucknow); Leader (Allahabad): Searchlight 
(Patna); Indian Nation (Patna): Hitavada 
(Nagpur); Tribune (Ambala); Tribune 

(Gauhati); Evening AVie.'? (Patna); Evening Star 
(Bombay); Free Press Bulletin (Bombay); 
Hindustan 7*imes Evening Aku's (Delhi); Nagpur 
Times (Nagpur); Indian Republic (Madras); 
Liberator (Madras); Eastern Times (Cuttack); 
New Orissa (Cuttack); The Nation (Calcutta) ; 
The Statesman (Calcutta); Telegraph (Kanpur); 
Daily News (Bangalore); Daily Post (Bangalore); 
Deccan Herald (Bangalore); Daily News (Se¬ 
cunderabad) ; Deccan Chronicle (Secunderabad), 
New Life (Hyderabad). 
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LAWS AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


I T may be supposed Lliat the system of Laws 
and administration of Justice as it has pre¬ 
vailed in Brltisl) India in the past is now only 
a matter of historical interest. The political 
revolution, the change of Government and the 
emergence of India as a Sovereign Democratic 
Republic, would naturally involve a fundamental 
change in the foundations of the legal and judicial 
system, which can no longer depend on the 
British Crown and Parliament for its authority 
-and stability. The laws and the law-courts in 
India now derive their authority from the 
Constitutioo of India wliich was passed on 26th 
November 1949. The writs which for genera¬ 
tions ran over the length and breadth of the 
country in the name of the British Sovereign, 
will now run in the name of the President of the 
Republic of India. Nevertheless, notwith¬ 
standing a complete severence in fact and in 
form of India’s political and legal relation with 
England, all the existing laws contimie to operate 
in India as before. Article 372 of the Constitu¬ 
tion provides inter aliq^ that, subject to the other 
provisions of the Constitution, all the laws in 
■force in the territory of India immediately before 
the commencement of the Constitution shall 
continue in force therein until altered, repealed 
or amended by a competent Legislature or other 
competent authority. For the purpose of 
bringing the provisions of any law in force in the 
territory of India into accord with the provisions 
of the Constitution, it is further provided that the 
President may by order make such adaptations 
and modifications of such law as may be necessary 
or expedient. Article 13 of the Constitution 
provides that all laws in force in tlie territory 
of India immediately before the commencement 
of the Constitution, in so far as they are incon¬ 
sistent with the provisions of the Constitution 
relating to Fundamental Rights (Part III) shall 
to the extent of suen inconsistency be void. 
Tlie State is also debarred from making any law 
whicli takes away or abridges the Fundamental 
Rights conferred by this Part, and any law made 
in contravention shall be void to the extent of 
suci) contravention (Art. 13 (2)). Article 14 
ensures to all persons equality before the law by 
providing that the State shall not deny to any 
person equality before the law or the equa'l 
protection of the laws within the territory of 
India. The continuity of the existing laws and 
legal procedure is further ensured by Article 375 
under which all courts of civil, criminal and 
revenue jurisdiction and all authorities and 
officers continue to exercise their respective 
functions subject to the provisions of the 
Constitution. 


are to a limited extent still in force in the Presi- 
clency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
While much of the old Hindu and Muslim 
law Is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow-aubjects; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as tar as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at VVestrainster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law,- 

giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated." 

As regards codification of Hindu law it is 
interesting to note that m\l pleaded for a Code 
m 1832, and a Committee was appointed by the 
House of the Commons to report upon its jios- 
sibility. The Committee recommended the 
appointment of a Royjil Commission to codify 
both the Hindu ami the Mahomedan law'S. Lord 
Macaulay was entrusted‘with tlie work. How¬ 
ever in 1855 the Law Commission abandoned 
the effort. 

During recent years, however, there has been 
a determined demand on the part of social 


in British India, and important branches of the 
law, like Evidence, Contract, Transfer of Pro¬ 
perty, Trusts, Negotiable Instruments, etc., 
were codified in the form of Acts of the Indian 
Legislature applicalie to the whole of British 
India. These, amended from time to time and 
supplemented by rules derived from English 
decisions, constitute the bulk of the law 
administered in India today. 

A* Federal Court is a necessary element of 
any Federal Constitution. It is at once the 
guardian and interpreter of the Constitution, 
and arbiter of the disputes between the Federal 
Units, The Government'of India Act of 1935 
accordingly provided (.Sections 200-218J for the 
constitution of a Federal Court. 

As a result of the Indian Independence Act of 
1947 and the orders passed under that Act, 
India was split up into two Dominions and 
provisions were made for the establishment of two 
separate Federal Courts for the two Dominions. 

The Federal Court under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 continued to be the Federal 




in India for an amendment of the Hindu Law 
so as to bring it into line with progressive social 
jipinion, in consonance with the spirit of the 
times. The Draft Hindu Code now before the 
Indian Parliament aims at abolishing the 
archaic principles of the ancient svstem of law. 
the removal of sex and caste dis'abilities, and 
generally simplifying, secularising, and modeniis- 
ing the law governing 'all Hindus, including 
Lingayats, Buddhists, Jains and Sikhs. In 
the meanwhile, an opposite tendency has been 
observable among the Muslims, who bv recent 
legislation have sought to revert to the law of 
the Shariat, discountenancins the application 
of Hindu Law and custom to the sections of the 
Muslirn community who as converts from 
^Hinduism had retained Hindu Law in matters of 
inheritance and succession. Apart from this, 
the entire legal system which has hitherto 
prevailed in the country is in course of time 
bound to undergo a profound transformation by 
reason of the withdrawal of British rule and the 
partition of India. 

CODIFICATION 


It is tlicrefore necessary to give a brief survey 
of the laws and the legal and judicial system as 
they prevailed in the past in British India. 

Ibe^ Indigenous law of India is personal 
and divisible with reference to the two great 
classes of the population, Hindu and Muslim. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are 
inextricably interwoven with religion, and 
each exists in combination with a law based on 
cu.4tom. At first the tendency of the British 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to applv it 
tu Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by whicli Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a iMu>lim the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules Tl the 
bhastras and the Koran have been in some 
ca.<5e3 altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sail Regulation Act of 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act, 1850, and 
some other Acts and Codes, To quote the Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer, A certain number of the older 
IEQgli.sh statutes and the English common Jaw 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as "hope¬ 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing." 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint¬ 
ed, of which Lord .Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twentv-two 
vearfl elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
succes-sore in the I>aw Membership, and espe¬ 
cially from Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Coile, w’hlch became law In 1800, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of India and Pakistan is contained in these 
two Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers 
who ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
" The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from nil 
technicalities and Luperfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few-) to suit the circum¬ 
stances of British India. It is practically im¬ 
possible to misunderstand the Code.*' 

The Indian Penal Code has from time to time 
been amended. The rules of Civil Procedure have 
been embodied in the Code of Civil Procedure, 
pie Code of CivJl Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force. The year.'^ between 1870 


lishment of the Supreme Court of India under 
the Constitution of India on January 26, 1950. 

SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 

Art. 12-4 of the Constitution provides for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court of India 
consisting of a Chief Justice of India, and, until 
Parliament by law prescribes a larger number, 
of not more than seven judges. Every judge 
of the Supreme Court shall be appointed by the 
President and shall hold office until he attains 
the age of sixty-five years. In the course of 
appointment of a Judge the Chief Justice shall 
always be consulted. Only a citizen of India 
who has been for at least 5 years a judsxe of a 
High Court, or for 10 years an advocate of a 
High Court, or in the opinion of the President a 
distinguished jurist, is qualified to be appointed 
judge of the Supreme Court. A judge of the 
Supreme Court is not liable to be removed from 
his office except by an order of the President 
passed after an address by each House of Parlia¬ 
ment, supported by a majority of the total 
niembershii) of that House, and by a majority 
of not less than two-tliirds of the members of that 
House present and voting, has been presented 
to the President in tlie same session for such 
removal, on the ground of proved misbehaviour 
or incapacity. No person who has held office 
as a judge of the Supreme Court shall plead or 
act in any court or before any authoritv within 
the territory of India. The Supreme Court is 
a court of record ivith all the.poivers of such a 
court including the power to punish for contempt 
The seat of the Court is to be in Delhi or such 
other place as the Chief Justice with the approval 
of the President may from time to time appoint. 

'The Supreme Gouit has exclusive original 
jurisdiction in any dispute (a) between the Go- 
vernment of India and one or more States ; 
(5) between Goyemment of India and one or more 
States on one side and one or more other States 
on the other; (c) betw’een two or more States! 
if and in so far as the dispute involves anv 
question (whether of law or fact) on wliich the 
existence or extent of a legal right depends, 
(Article 131). The Appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court extends over all appeals 
goin any judgment, deeree or final order of a 
High Court, in civil, criminal or other proceed¬ 
ings, If the High Court certifies that tlie case 
involves a substential question of law as to the 
interpretation of the Constitution. If the High 
ourt refuses such a certificate the Supreme 
Court may grant special leave to appeal in a 
proper case (Art. 132). An appeal shall also 
he to the Supreme Court from a High Court in 
civil matters, when the amount or value of the 


and 1885 saw a groat deal of loglslatlvo aotlvit>”ls«biect ‘S^uTls no™l«s”th“n 
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Rs. 20,000 or the High Court certifies the <mse to 
be a fit one for appeal to the Supreme Ctourt (Art. 
133) In criminal matters under Art. 134 an 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court from any 
iudement, final order or sentence of a High 
Court, if the High Court has (a) on appeal 
reversed an order of acquittal of an accused 
Derson nnd sentenced him to death; or (6) has 
^dthdran-n for trial before itself any case from 
a subordinate court and has in such trial con¬ 
victed the accused person and sentenced him to 
death ; or (c) tiie Higli Court has certified that 
the case is a fit one for appeal. l"or piu-poses 
•of amieals to the Supreme. Court, the Judicial 
Comniissioners’ Courts are to be considered 
a*^ Higli Courts. Under Art. 136 discretion is 
eiven to the Supreme Court to grant special 
leave to appeal from any judgment, decree, 
sentence or order, in any matter passed by any 
Court or Tribunal in the territory of India. The 
jurisdiction and powers of the Federal Coiirt 
under the existing law are also exercisable by 
thf Supreme Court (Art* 135) including the 
advisory power to give its opinion on questions 
of law or fact referred to it by the President 
(Art. 143). The law declared by the Supreme 
Coiut shall be binding on all courts in the 
territory of India. Parliament has the power 
to legislate on the constitution, organisation, 
jurisdiction and powers of tlie Supreme Court. 

Article 32 of the Constitution guarantees the 
right-to move the Supreme Court by appropriate 
proceedings for the enforcement of Fundamental 
Ri^rhts; and for the enforcement of such rights 
the Supreme Court has power to issue directions 
or orders or writs, including writs in the nature 
of Habeas Corpus, mandamus, prohibition, 
qud warranto and Certiorari wliichever may be 
appropriate. Power is given to Parliament to 
enlarge tlie jurisdiction of the Supreme Court by 
appropriate legislation {Art. 138). The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Judicial Committee of His Brittaiiic 
Majesty's Privy Council over appeals from India 
in all matters is now abolished. The royal 
prerogative to grant pardons, reprieves, respites 
or remissions of punishments now resides in the 
President {Art. 72). 

' The Judges of the Federal Court liolding office 
immediately before the commencement of the 
Constitution become automatically judges of tiie 
Supreme Court, and all suits, aiipeals and pro¬ 
ceedings, pending in the Federal Court sliall 
stand removed to the Supreme Court. 

Under Art. 348, all proceedings in tlie Supreme 
Court and in every Higli Court in India and the 
authoritative text of all Bills and Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment and the State Legislatures and of all 
Ordinances promulgated by tlie President or 
Governors or Bajprainukhs of States, and of all 
order.s, rules and reguiutions issued under tiie 
Constitution or any law^ shall be in the English 
language. If this language is to l)e reidacod by 
any other language, Parllanient must legislate 
to that effect. 

HIGH COURTS 

High Courts of Judicature were consti¬ 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for 
Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab (old, uudividt i!) 
superseding the old supreme and Sndtier Courts, 
Later still High Courts were constituted for 
otlier States, 

The Judges were appointed by the Crown; they 
held office until they attained tlie age of 60 
years; formerly one-third of tbelr number were 
barristers, one third were recruited from the 
Judicial branch of tlie Indian Civil Service, the 
remaining places being available for persons who 
held certain Judicial Offices in tlie country or 
were iawyers qualified in tlie cmiutry. Tills 
fixed proportion of Barrister and Civilian Judges 
was later abolished by the Govornmeut of 
India Act. 1035, Trial by j 'ry is the nil- in 
original crimlnai cases before tlio Higli Courts, 
but juries are never employed In t Ivl] suits. 

ArticIcK 211-237 of the Indian UonsMtiil iou Act 
of 1049 fiiako iirovisioii for tlie etilabliBliiiunit ol 
High Courts and subordinate ('ourtsiu tlie States. 
The Higli Court oxerclsliig jnrisdieMon in relation 
to any State imniodlately beforo the eoiii- 


mencement of the Constitution is to be deemed 
to be the High Court for tlie corresponding State. 
Every High Court is to be a court of record and 
shall have all powers of such court including the 
power to commit for contempt of itself. Every 
judge of a High Court shall be appointed by the 
President after consultation with the Chief 
Justice of India, the Governor of the State and 
the Chief Justice of the particular High Court; 
and he shall hold oflice until he attains the age 
of sixty years. A person is not qualified to be 
appointed a judge of a High Court unless he is a 
citizen of India and has eitlier held judicial 
office or practised as an advocate for 10 years in 
any of the States. A High Court judge is not 
liable to be removed from his office except in the 
manner provided in Art. 124 (4) for the removal 
of a judge of the Supreme Court of India. No 
person who has held office of a Judge of a 
High Court can plead or act in any court or 
before aiu’* authority in the territory of India. 
The Cliief Justice of a High Court may with the 
previous consent of the President, request a 
retired Higli Court Judge to sit and act as tlie 
Judge of the High Court of tliat State. Power 
is given to the President in consnltation with 
the' Chief Justice of India to transfer a judge 
from one Higli Court to an\'^ other Higli Court 
in India (Art. 222). Article 225 preserves 
the jurisdiction and powers of the High Courts 
as tliey existed immediately before the 
commencement of the Constitution. Art. 226 
gives to every High Court in India power 
throughout its jurisdiction to issue to any person 
or authority including Government directions, 
orders, writs, including writs in the nature of 
Habeas Corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo 
warranto and Ci*rtiorari for tlie enfoTcement of 
Fundamental Rights (Art. 226). The High 
Courts have powers of sujjerintendence over all 
subordinate Courts witliiii tlieir respective 
jurisdiction. Legislation affecting Constitution 
and Organisation of tlie High Courts can be 
passed by Parliament alone. 


LOWER COURTS 

The Code ot Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis¬ 
trates. Every State, outside the towns of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, is divided into 
sessions divisions consisting of one or more 
districts, and every sessions division has a court 
of session and a sessions judge, with assistants if 
need be. These stationary seasious courts arc 
Uke tlie English Assizes, and are competent to 
try ail accused persons duly committed, and 
to Inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the State. 

Magistrates’ courts are of three classes with de¬ 
scending powers. Provision is made and largely 
utilised in the towns, for tlie appointment of 
lionorury magistrntis ; in the towns of iMatlrns, 
Bombay and Calcutta I‘residency magistrates 
(leal with niaglsterial cases and bencin'S of 
Justices of the Peace or lioiiorary magistrates 
ilispose of the loss iiniiortaut cases. Article .'•ll 
of the Ciuistitutiou lay.s down that tin- States 
shall take steps to separate tlic jmliciiiry from 
till* executive in tin- piihlic service of the States. 
Snrh a separation was already in vogue in tlie 
State of liyderabtid. In the State of Madras 
this system lias been introduced in two Districts, 
At the time of writing (Mureh the t.egis- 

latiire of till- State of lUnnbay is discussing a 
Kill to put hitrt effect .separntion of the judicinry 
from the (-xecutive, 

The constitution and Jurisdiction of tlie 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessiona Judge Is appointed for 
each district. As District Judge ho presides lii 
its principal civil court of orialnal jurisdiction, 
Hisfiuict ionsaH Sessions J udge Imve already been 
described. For these post.s niciuhers of the ludluii 
Civil Service arc niaiuly selected thougli some 
•ippoliifmoiita are made from the Provluolal 
Service. >e.xt coruo the Subordinate Judges 
(Mid MuDslfls, the extent of whose original 
jurlsdiotion varies In different partH of the 
country. 


There are in addition a number of Courts of 
Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try money 
suits up to Rs. 500. In the towns of Madnis, 
Bombay and Calcutta wliere the Cliartered High 
Courts have original jurisdiction, Small Causes 
Courts dispose of money suits up to Rs. ^,UUU. 
As Insolvency Courts the Chartered High Courts 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdic¬ 
tion in the Presidency towns. In the iiiotu^u 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Provincial Insolvency Act oi 1 JiU. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi¬ 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else¬ 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi¬ 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors, 

LEGAL PRACTITIONERS 

Legal practitioners in India were divided 
into Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the 
Federal and the High Courts ; Vakils aM Attor¬ 
neys (Solicitors) of High Courts and Pleaders, 
Miikhtiars and revenue agents. Advocates of the 
Federal Court were divided into two classes, senior 
Advocivtes and Advocates. Ail Advocates in the 
Supreme Court must be instructed by Agents 
on the Rolls of the Supreme Court Agents and no 
Senior can appear without a Junior, Barristers 
and Advocates are admitted by each High Court 
to practise in it and its subordinate courts; 
and they alone are admitted to practise on 
the original side of some of tlie Chartered High 
Courts. (But this distinction has recently been 
aboUslied ill the Bombay Higli Court). ^ 
were persons duly qualified wlio were admitted 
to practise on the aiipcllute side of tiie 
chartered High Courts and in the Courts 
subordinate to the High Courts. Attorneys 
are required to qualify before admission to 
practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
ill the subordinate courts in accordance 
rules framed by the High Courts. The Bar 
Councils Act of 1926 aims at abolishing the 
various grades of practitioners, and under it each 
of the High Courts maintains a roll of 
advocates entitled to practise witliiu its 
jurisdiction. 


Tlie Government of India have their own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of tlie Union 
Cahinet. AU Government measures are drafted 
in his department after their substance is decided 
upon by the administrative departments 
concerned. Ontshle tlie Cabinet the prineipal 
law officer of the (Jovcrunieut of Iiulia is the 
Attorney*tioneral aiquiinted by tlie I’resident. 
At Bombay and Calcutta the Government of 
India have their own solieitors. Eneli of tlib 
State Governments has its own Advocate- 
General. 

Article 76 of the Constitution of India* says 
that for the post of Attorney-GeneraIship the 
President sliall appoint a person qualiUed to he 
appointed a Jinlge of the Supreme Court. 
It sliall be the duty of tlie Attt«riiey-Geueral 
to glvi! ivdviee to the tiovt. t>f India upon sneh 
legal mattci^ and to perform .<ueh other duliis 
of a legal charaeter as may be referred or assigned 
to him by tlie President, and to dlscliarge tlie 
fniietloMs eoiiferretl uvum him by tin*Constitution, 
111 file perforiiiaiiee of Ida (luties tlie Attorney- 
General sliall have right of audieiiee in all 
Courts in the territory of India. Ciider Artii-le 
lOa the Governor of eaeh !stali‘ is aiitlioiLed tt» 
aiipolnt a perstui qiiaSlficd to hr- apindnliK e. 
Judge of ll High Court to be Advo* ate-G; ii : G 
for tiio Slate. 


The State Governmeiils have u -ii. Uv Cu; 
own Legal Rciueuihrutuers and pisH, ^ i.*.. 1 
lawyers as Govermnent Advocates and A i i rut 
Goverumont Advocates. 

i 

Sherllfa nro altaohed to the High Couit os 
Ciilmittii, Madras and Bombay, l ie v are 
appointed by Governiuent, selecti-d frtun ren- 
otUclals of btnudiiig, the detailiHl wmU t i lier 
doiio liy deputy sheriffs, wlio are oiffters of 
Cou rt. 
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LAW REPORTS 

^ Tlie offlcial State Law rejwrta were published 
% series—Calcutta, Jtadros, Bombay, 
AJlahabad, Patna andNappnr under the authority 
01 the Stato Governments concerned. They 
contained cases determined by the Biph Court 
and by the Federal Court and the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee on appeal from the High Courts. These 


appeals raLsed questions of very trreat importance 
and the Council of Law Reporting for England 
and Wales showed their appreciation by printing 
the Indian Appeals in a separate volume and 
also compiled a digest of Indian Appeals 
covering the period 1874-1923. The other States 
had series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or tlie State. 


In addition to these reports a separate series 
was published under the authority of the Federal 
Court of India containing reports of the decision 
of that Court and of the Judicial Committee 
on appeal from the Federal Court. Kow the 
scries is published under the authority of the 
Supreme Court of India and contains reports of 
the decisions of that Court. 


Assam Judicial Department 


? TRaiUni, B.sc. (Bom.), b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 
The Hon ble Rai Sahib Justice Ram Labhaya .. 

I). N. Choudhury, B.So. 

Sarat Kumar Butt, b.Sc. (London), Bar-at-Law ’ ] ‘ 


Ramesh Chandra Cliaudhury, m.a,, b,l. 
F. A. Ahmed, Bar-at-Law 
Dinanjith Sledhi, B.sc.. B.l. 

Rajani Kanta Ooswami, B.L. 

C. LjTidoh, B.L. " 

Bhabendra Nath Chaudhtiry, m.a., b.l., 
Rnjani Kanta Goswami, b.l., Advocate 




* ' * * - P » 

.Advocate, High Court 


P 


.. Chief Justice. 

.. Puisne Judge. 

.. j Registrar (Actg.). 

.. Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and 
Administrator-General and Official Trustee. 

,. Law Assistant to the Legal Remembrancer 
.. Advocate-General, 

.. I Senior Government Advocate. 

.. Junior Do. do. 

.. Do. ' do. do. 

.. Editor, Law Reports. 

.. I Law Reporter, Higli Court. 


« 

Bihar Judicial Department 


The Hon’ble Air. Justice Lakshmikant Jha 

Th! JP"- Justice James Greig Shearer, i.c!s,, Bar-at^Law 

Th^ pV'*.** Reuben, i.e.s., Bar-at-Law 

The Hon ble Mr. Justice Saiyid Jafar Imam, Bar-at-Law 

4^!?^ w Sudhanshu Kumar Das, i.e.s. 

mSf y* Ramaswami, i.e.s., Barrister-at-Law 

The Hon ble AH. Justice Jugal Kishore Narayan, sr.A., b.l. 

T Brabmadev Prashad Jamuar, Barrister-at-Law 

The Hon ble Air. Justice Sarjoo Prashad .. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bashisth Narain Rai ! ! 

The Hon’ble Air. Justice Chandreshwar Prasad Sinha ! ] 

The Hon b e AH. Justice Siibodh Chandra Chatterii 
The Hon ble Air, Justice Khaleel Ahmad 
Saiyid Naqui Imam, Barrister-at-Law 

Anant Singh, b.l. . 

Sris Ciiandra' Lala, b.a., b.l. . [ ' . 

Udit Narayan Varma 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, 

Commissioner for Oaths and Affidavits. 


Bombay Judicial Department 


The Hon’ble Air. AI. C. Chagla 

Justice N. H. C. Coyajee 
Hon ble Air, Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha 
The Hon ble Air. Justice N. H. Bhagwati 
The Hon ble AH. Justice R. S. Bavdekar 
The Hon ble lli. Justice 1^, B. Gajendragadkar ,. 

The Hoii l,ie Mr. Justice Y, V. Dixit 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. R. Tendolkar.. !! 

Justice H. K. Chainani .. 

The Hon ble AH. Justice J. C. Shah 

The Hon’ble AH. Justice D. V. A^yas 
Rahirntoofa, S. J., b.a., ll.b., j.p., Bar-at-Law ' 
Kirtikar, A. H., B.A., ll.b,, Bar-at-Law ,. 

Engineer, S. E., b.a., ll.b,, Attorney-at-Law 
Ayyar, A. R. N. 

Vaki*. H. A B.A., Bar-at-Law .. !! [! 

Daji, K. N., .Advocate 

Bdlvi, G. V., B.sc. (Bom.), B.A. (Caiitab.),’Bar-at-Law 
Vadigar, E. N., B.com., ll.b.. Advocate . 

Easwaran, T. S. 

Jani,-S. 11., Bar-at-Law 

Garde, G. .. .. ;; " 

Cooper, J. R,, b.sc,, ll.b.. Advocate 
ALihadevia, G. G., m.a., ll.m., Advocate ! 

Vaidya, 0. A., B.A., LL.B., Attorney-at-Law 

Re^nald, b.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 

Bana)i, Dr. D. R., m.a., ll.b., d. Litt. 

Pratap, C. J., b.a., Bar-at-Law 

Nadkami, A, R. . 

•• , 

Vesuvala, N, A., B.A., LL.B,, Attorney-at-Law .. 
Dastur, Khan Saheb K. K., b.a,, ll.b., Advocate 

fr (Lond.), B.A., B.E. (CivU) ! 

Neraazie, M. K., ll.b,. j.p. ., 

Palekar, S b.a. (Hons.), ll.b. 

Belavadi, S. H., B.sc., ll.b. .... 

Tome. O. G., B.A. . 

Gadkarl, V. R., b.a., LL.B. .. ‘ 


• p 


* p 

• 4 


* 


• « 

* • 

• « 

• • 

* • 

P P 


Cliief Justice. 

Judge, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Prothonotary and Sr. Master. 

Registrar in Equity and Commissioner for takins 
Accounts and Local Investigations. ® 

^^Bmnbay^^^*^ deputation), Regr„ City Civil Court 

2nd Asstt. Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. 

Associate. 

Master). 

Associate (Offg. 3rd Asstt. Master), 

Associate (Regr,, Parsi Matrimonial Court). 

ASSOClfttfi, 

Offg. Associate. 

2 nd Asstt. to the Court Receiver. 

Official Assignee. 

Dy. Official Assignee. 

Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

1 st Asstt. to the Court Receiver, 

Third Asstt. to t he Court Receiver. 

^Boniba?!® addition Registrar, City Sessions Court 

Taxing Master. 

Master and Asstt. Prothonotary. 

Sheriff of Bombay, 

By. Sheriff of Bombay, 

Registrar, High Court, AppeUate Side. 

STstt. 

Asstt. Regr. (Taxing Judicial), 
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Bombay Judicial Department— (conf</.) 


R- L#* BiAif »« * * 

M. P. Amin. 

Jj&da P* M.| I.CaSa ■ a a . a # 

Choksi, H. Ma, b.a. (Hon.), ll.b. 

Little it Co, .. • a • • • • 

Vuchha, P. Pa, M.AaaLL.Ba, Advocate (O.S.) 
Bodrifrues, Leo, H-.b., Advocate (O.S.), j.p. 

BaO, A . L. . . . a a a a a 

Parikli, S. -il., BaA, a. .. .. 


. Asstt. Begr. (Civil & Criminal), 
a aAsstt. Begr. (Estt.). 

. Advocate-General, 
a Kemembrancer of Legal Affairs, 
a Government Pleader, High Courta 
a Government Solicitors. 

. ' Editor, Indian Law Beports. 

, Administrator-General &. Official Trustee, 
a Secy, to the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, 
a Offg, Chief Translator <t Interpreter. 


Madbya Pradesh Judicial Department 


Sinha, The Hon. Mr. Justice Bhuvaneshvar Prashad . 

Heraeon, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Clarence Reid, i.e.s. 

Hidayatullah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M,, Bar-at-Law ., 

Mangalniurti, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. T., B.Sc., IL.B., I.C.S. ., .. 

Bao. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 11. Ka, Bar-at-Law .. 

Muoholker, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. R., b.a,, ll,b. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 
Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justi-’e Vivek*aranjan .. 

Deo, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Pandurang Purshottam, M.A., li.b. 

Sheode, T. L. .. ,, ,. .. .. .. ,, .. 

Ahmed, Syed Matin, b.a., TiL.b. .. .. 

^^az^aQue, 31. B.Sc., .« *. .. *. .. .# .« .. 

^frlvedia Bia G.,M.sc., XiXf.B. .. .. .• ,* .. •* .. .. 

^JeO, G. It., B.A., BIj.B. .. aa a. a. .. a. .. .. .. 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Advocate-General. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar, 

Do. 

Editor for the Indian Law Reports, Nagpur Series. 


Madras Judicial Department 


Eajamaanar, The Hon'ble 3Ir. P. B.A., b,l. 

Satyanarayana Bao;-The Hon’ble Mr, Justice P,, m.a., ji.l.. . 
Govinda Menon, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice P., b.a., b.l. 
Panchapages.*! Sastry, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., b.a., sr.L. 

Subba Bao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K., b.a., b.l. .. 

Bajagopalan, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice P., i.e.s. 

Mack, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. E., I.C.S., Bar-at-Law 
Somastmdaraiu, The Hon’ble Air, .Justice N., b.a., b.l. 

ATisvvanatha Sastri, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. V., b.a,, B.l. 
Baghava Bao, The Hon’ble 3Ir. Justice Cb., m.a., b.l. 

Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, A. S. P., M.A., i.e.s,, Bar-at-Law.. 
Balakrishna Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P, A’., i.e.S. 

Chandra Reddy, The Hon’ble Sir. Justice P., B.A., B.L. 
Krishnaswami Nayudu, The'Hon’ble Mr. Justice AA^ S., B.A,, B.L. .. 
Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B.A., b.l. 
Euttikrishna Menon, K., b.a., B.L. .. 

John and Bow 

Satyanarayana Baju, P., b.a,, B.L. 

Chowdary, V. V., m.a., b.l., ll.d., Bar-at-Law . 

Kotyswara Bao, N. 

Bajagopalachnriar, B. S... 

Rangaswami Ayyangar, V. T. .. 

Aingar, B. N., Bar-at.-Law 

A’’iswanatha Iyer, B. A’'., B.A., B.L. . 

Bamaswami Xaidu, b.d.v, 

Srinivasa Ayyar, S., b.a., B.l. ;. 

Jayaram Aj’yar, B,, ai.a., B.l. .. •• .. •• .. .. 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, E.,Bao Sahib, m.a., b.l. .. ., .. 

Gajendranath Nayudu, S. K.. 

Kandaswamj, V. T,, Attorney-at-Law. 

Krishnaswami Nayudu, A^, b.a., b.l. .. 

Ramanujachari, A^ . 

Bao Saheb T. H. lUgliof hama Bao 
Gopala Aiyar, V., B.A., B.L. 

Venkatramana Naidu, M. A., m.a., b.l. 

Thif^arajan, A^., m.a,, b.l. . 

Govind Swaminathan, S., M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law. 


.. I Chief Justice. 

.. Judge, 

Do. 

.. Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

.. Do. 

Do. 

.. Do. 

.. ' Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.. Advocate-General, Madras. 

,. State Counsel. 

.. Government Pleader. 

.. Law Reporter. 

.. Do. 

Do. 

.. Public Prosecutor. 

.. Editor, Indian Law Bepoits, 

,. Secretary, Rule Committee. 

,. Sheriff of Jiadras. 

.. Registrar, High Court. 

.. Mnster, 

.. Dy. Registrar, 

., Official Boferoo, 

., 1 st Asst. Registrar, Original Side and Clerk of the Crown. 
,. Asst. Registrar, Appellate Side. 

.. I 2nd Asst. Registrar, Original Side. 

.. Sub-Assistant llvuistrur, Administrative Dept. 

.. Sub-Assistaut Registrar, Appellate Side. 

.. Adnalnlstrator-Geucral and Official Trustee, Madras. 

.. Official Assignee. 

.. State Prosecutor. 


Orissa Judicial Department 


Ray, The Hon’ble Sri Bira KIshore, b.a., B.L. 

Das, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bacim Jagannadha, M.L. 

Panigrahi, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Lingurai, b.a., b.l. 

Narasimhan, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Bamaswamy Lakshml, 1 . 0 . 8 , 
Mohanty, Jngannatl), M.A., H.l, .. •. 


Nanda, Krishna Clmndra, m.a., b.l. 

Mahaiiatra, ('hintaioani, M.A., B.L. 

Mahanty, Snriit Kiiuiar, M.\.. B.L, 

Das, JSifl)ltninHiul:i, b.a., n.i.... 

Das, (iopul Cliiunlr.-K M. B.n. . 

Patiuiik, Blreiidm Mohan, D^.M. (l-ond.). ilBr-nt-Liivv 

Muiiniity, Diliyiisinlia, U.l. 

hay, Anatli llamilni, M.A., B.l-. 


t « * * • 

« » i I * * 

II • I ■ * 

» * « * ' 

4 « ■ I * ' 

I 4 I * I * 

4 < *41 ■ ■ 

*4 » * * * 


Chief Jiistlce. 

Puisne J udgo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Secy, to Govt., Law Dept, and Supdt. and Bemeiubranci r o 
Legal Affairs. 

Kiglstrar. 

Di'imty Kegisirar. 

.Assisi ant Registrar. 

Advucati'-Genorol. 

Govt. .Advoinle, 

Assistant Govt. Vtlvoi'ufe. 

Stamp lli'jHprtrr and Cuimius.>iviiu‘r fivr ttifh , lind ivit .. 

].u\v Itepijrti’i’, 
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The Hon’blp Mr. Justice Eric Weston . . 

Justice A. N. Biiandari. 

Justice G, D. Xliosla. 

Justice Harnain Singh .. 

Justice D. Falshaw . 

Justice J. h. Kapur 

Justice R. C. Soni . 

Ranjit Eai. Karang, b.a. (Hon.), ll.b., r.s. 
Harcharan Bhandari Singh, P. C. S. 


Punjab Judicial 


Department 

.. I Chief Justice. 

.. Puisne Judge. 

.. I Do, 

Do. 

.. Additional Judge, 
Do, 

Do. 

.. Registrar. 

.. Deputy Registrar. 


Uttar Pradesh Judicial Department 

(HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD). 


Bar-at 


? t 


Hon’ble 5£r. Justice Bidhiibhusan Malik, m.a, (Bar-at-Law) 
Hon’ble Sir. Justice M. Walj-ullah, ji.a., b.c.b., ll.d. (Bar-at-Law) 
Hon ble Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, b.a., ll.b. 

Hon'bleMr. Justice 0. H. Mootham, Bar-at-Law (B.D.). 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankar Saran, bi.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Hon’ble ilr. Justice Baghubar Dayal, M.sc., i.e.s. .. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harish Chandra, m.Sc. (Bar-at-Law), i.c.s. 

Hon'ble Mr. Justice Prakash Karain Saprn, m.a., ' Bar-at-Law 
Hon’ble Jlr. Justice Bind Basnj Prasad, bi.a., b.sc.,ll.b, 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shankar Misra/B.A., ll.b. (Cantab.), 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mubashir Husain Kidw’ai, Bar-at-Law 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice SantdasBulchandChandiramani, i.c.s 
Hou’ble Mr. Justice Chandra Bhan Agarwala, m.a., b.l. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Piare Lai Bhargava, b.a., ll.b, .. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mushtaq Ahmad, b.a., ll.b. 

Hon’ble 3Ir. Justice Manu Lai Chuni Lai Desai, b.a. r<^'antab.), i.o 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice Vashistha Bhargava, I.c.s. 

Hon’ hie Mr. Justice Brij Mohan Lai, b.a., ll.b. 

B. N. Xigani . 

Kailash Prasad Mathur, m.a., ll.b. 

Bani Bilas Misra, b.a., ll.b. 

Kripa Shankar Varma, b.a,, ll.b, 

Girdhari Krishna Narain.. 

Shambhu Nath Srivastava, b.a. 

Mohammad Nasirullah Beg, Bar-at-Law 
Dr. M. H. Faruqi, M.A., ll.b. (Ph.D.), Bar-at-Law 
Kanhaiya La! Jlisra, b.a. (Hons.), ll.b. 

Prithwi Nath Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. 

Debi Prasad Uniyal, m.a., ll.B. !! 

C. S. Saran, Bar-at-Law.. 

Iftikhar Husain, b.sc., ll.b. 

J. C. Mukerji, b.a., ll.b.] 

J. K. Srivastava, b.a., ll.b. 


-Law 


Chief Justice. 

Judge, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Registrar. 

Joint Registrar, 

Deputy Registrar. 

Deputy Registr.ir. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Govt. Advocate, Lucknow Bench. 
Additional Govt. Advocate. 

Govt. Advocate (A!Id, Bench). 

Dy, Govt. Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate, 

Law Reporter. 

Law Rporter, Lucknow Bench. 

Junior Law Reporter. 
Administrator-General & Official Trusteej 


* 


West Bengal Judicial Department 


Harris. The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor, Barrister-at-Law 

sen. The Hon’ble Mr. .Justice Amarendra Nath, Barrister-a*t-Law * * .. ’ * 

Ro.xburgh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. J, Y., c.i.E., i.o.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

L Justice Phani Bhusan, m.a., b.l. (on deputation). 
Das, The Hon ble Mj, Justice (jopendra Nath, ji.a., b.l. .. 

Mookerjee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rama Prasad, M.A., B.L. !! !. 

Banerjee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sambhunath, Barrister-at-Law 
Chunder, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kamal Chunder, b.a. (Cal.), jta (Oxon ) 
I.c.s., Barrister-at-Law .. _ ^ 

Knlada Charan. m.a., i.c.s., Barrister-at-Law 
Lahiri, The Hon ble Mr. Justice Surajit Chandra, M.A., b.l. 

J?' Justice Subodh Ranjan, Barrister-at-Law 
Mukharji^, The Hon ble Sir. Justice Prasanta Bihari, Barrister-at-Law 
Hon ble Mr. Justice Amal Kumar, Barrlster-at-Law 

Jyoti Prakash, b.a. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 
Guha, The Hon ble Mr. Justice Braja Kanta, i.c.s. 

Bose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Himanshu Kumar, Barrister-at-Law 
Bachwat, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., Barrister-at-Law 

Sinha, The Hon’ble 3Ir. Justice Deep Narayan, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mookerji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Paresh Nath, m.a., b.l. ., ' ^ 


Chief Justice, 
Judge. 

J>o. 

Puisne Judge; 
Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 










































LAWS OF 1950 


1. The Rehabilitation Finance Adxninis- 
tration (Amendment) Act. —In 1918, the Ke- 
habilitation Finance Administration Act was 
passed. Under the Act, the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration is established with a 
view to helping displaced persons to rehabilitate 
by granting loans to them. The object of this 
Act of 1950 is to increase the number of official 
and non-official members of the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration in order to secure wider 
representation for interests concerned and to 
enable the Administration to grant loans to 
business concerns in which a substantial number 
of displaced persons are interested. The Act of 
1648 is extended to the Acceding States, except 
the State of Janmiu and Kashmir. It also makes 
provision for efficient arrangements regarding 
recruitment of staff and custody of funds of the 
Administration. 

2. The Patents and Designs (Extenfion 
of Time) Act, —This Act affords relief to sucli 
displaced persons, as were not able to complete 
certain proceedings, initiated by them under the 
Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911, on account 
of civil disturbances that took place prior and 
subsequent to the partition of the country in 
August 1947. It empowers the Controller of 
patents and Designs to extend the time 
limits. 

3. The Insolvency Law (Amendment) 
Act. —This Act removes a few defects and an¬ 
omalies in the Presidency towns insolvency Act 
(1909) and the Provincial Insolvency Act (1920). 
Sections 2 and 6 lay down that a creditor may 
present an insolvency petition agaiitst a debtor 
on the day on which tiie Court reopens, if the 
period of tliree months, laid down by tlie Act, 
expires during a Court Vacation. Sections 3, 4 
and 5 bring provisions of the Act 1909 into line 
with the provisions of the Act 1920. Section 7 
gives option to the court in the matter of annul¬ 
ment of order of adjudication, in cases where 
debtor fails to apply for discharge, within the 
prescribed period. 

4. The Preventive Detention Act. —^As a 

result of the commencement of the Constitution 
of India, on the 26th January 19&0, the Public 
Security Acts, passed by the various i)rovincial 
legislatures, were declared void by respective 
High Courts, which held that the Acts were in¬ 
consistent with the provisions of the Constitution 
with respect to Fundamental Rights. As such, 
detention without trial under those Acts became 
illegal. The various State Governments, 
however, felt a pressing need for a similar 
measure in order to coutrol the mischievous 
element in society. Hence the provisional 
Parliament passed this Act. 

Tlie Act extends to the whole of India. But 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, it will njjply 
only, for reasons connected with defence, foreign 
affairs or the security of India. It shall cease to 
have effect on the 1 st April 1951. 

5. 3 empowers the Central or the State 
Government to detain any person, with a 
view to preventing him from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to (/) the defence of India, 
the relations of India with foreign i)Owers, or the 
security of India, or ((/) the security of the State 
or the maintenance of public order, or (Hi) the 
maintenance of supplies and services essential to 
the community. A foreigner, may also be de¬ 
tained with a view to regulating Ilia continued 
presence in India or with a view to making 
arrangements for Ids expulsion from India. The 

E ower conferred by this section may be exerdsod 
y a District Slagistrato or a Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate or the (^omnilssioiuT of j’olicc, 

S. 7 lays down that tlio groiinds of I he order of 
detention must be coinniiiiiicatcd lo the pcr.soiis 
driained. He must also be affoKled the curlic.st 
Opportunity of inalvlng a nqircsnilatiou against 
that order. However it is not oidigatory on tlie 
authority to disclose facts whl( li h considers to 
bo against tlic public Interest to diselosc. 


S. 8 lays down provisions for the constitution , 
of Advisory Boards for the purposes of this Act. 
Every such Board shall consist of two persons 
who are, or liave been or are qualified to be ap¬ 
pointed as, judges of a High Court. 

S. 9. All the papers relevant to the detention of 
a person detained will be submitted, to such a 
Board, within sL\ weeks from the date of 
detention. 

Sections 10 and 11 lay down the procedure to 
be followed by sucli Boards and Confirmation of 
the Order of detention. 

S. 12 under this section, it is provided that a 
person, detained with a view to preventing him 
from acting in any manner prejudicial to («) the 
defence of India or ( 6 ) the security of a State or 
the maintenance of public Order, may be detained 
without referring liis case to the Advisory Board. 
Such detention however cannot be for a period 
exceeding one year. But the case of such a 
person shall, uithin a period of six months from 
the date of liis detention be reviewed. ' 

S. 13 lays down that a detention order may be 
revoked. However, it will not be a bar for 
making a fresh detention Order. 

S. 14 prohibits disclousiu'e of grounds of deten¬ 
tion, and lays down that no court shall be entitled 
to require any public officer to produce before it 
or to disclose the substance of any such communi¬ 
cation, etc. Such a disclosure is made an offence 
punishable with imprisonment for a term whicli 
may extend to one year. (This section was 
I declared ultra vi'res, by the Supreme Court of 
India—Gopalan’s case and was subsequently de¬ 
leted by tlie Parliament). 

5. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act,— 

The Act was passed to give effect to certain 
recommendations made in the Report of tlie 
Tariff Board, on (t) the Starch Industry and (I'O 
the Cotton Textile Machinery industry. It 
raises the protective duty from 18 per cent to 20 
per cent and continues tlie protection given to the 
Starch Industry till March 1952. It also raises 
the duty -on farina and imposes protective duty 
on sago flour and certain cotton textile machinery 
‘and parts. 

6. The Imports and Exports (Control) 
Amendment Act. —This Act prolongs the life of 
the Imports and Exports Act until 31st March 
1955, because of the foreign exchange position. 
Section 4A of the Act is replaced by another 
Section, It confers powers on the Central 
Government to levy any foe in respect of an 
ap])licatioii for a licence. 

7. High Courts (Seals) Act. —^I’his Act 
provides for the use of n seal by every High Court 
in States in Part A and Part B of the First 
Schedule, and by a Court of Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. Sec, 2 lays down that the seal will 
bear a device and Impression of the Asoka Capi¬ 
tal, with tlio following inscriptions (0 TH E SEAL 
OF THE HIGH COURT, etc., and (a) “ Satya- 
ineva Jayate ” in Dcvanagarl script. 

8. The Control and Shipping (Amend- 
ment) Act. —The Act extends the life of the 
Control ami Slilpping Act for a further period 
of two years, f.e., till the 31st March 1952. 

9. The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) 
Act. —This Act continues the Indinii Tea Control 
Act, 1938 upto 31st March 1955, with a view to 
giving recognition to tlie International Tea 
Agreement. Various sections of the old Act are 
nmeiuled and a few are omitted. 

10. The Immigrants (Expulsion From 
Assam) Act. —Economy of Assam was seriously 
disturbed on ncconnt of imnilgration of a very 
large iimubcr of East Bcngiil residents into 
Assam, it also gave rise to probli iria of law and 
orticr. The Act confers neeessai y powers on tho 
(JoYcriinient of India to deal with the siliiation. 

S. 2 em|iowers tho Contrai Govemnicut to 
direct any person who 1 b iuiniigruiit to As!i;iiii to 
remove himself from India or Assam within such 


time aud by such route as may be specified. 
This iiowever will uot be applicable to those 
iiersons who on account of civil disturbances, left 
Pakistan and have been subsequently residing in 
Assam. 

S. 3 authorises delegation of the power and 
duties conferred by section 2 , to any officer or the 
Government of Assam. The authority to whom 
the power is delegated is entitled by virtue of 
section 4, to take such steps as may be necessary 
i^or the etfective exercise of that power. 

S. 5 lays down penalty for contravening any 
such order or for helping the contravention of the 
.same. The Penalty may extend to imprisonment 
for three years and fine. 

11. The Indian Railways (Amendment) 
Act. —The Act extends the duration of the power 

the Central Government to direct a Railway 
Administration to give special facilities for the 
transport of any goods, when it is necessary in 
the public interest to do so. Under the old Act, 
the power was to expire on the 31st March 1950. 

S. 2 of the Act inserts a new Section in the 
Indian Railways Act, 1890. The new Section is 
numbered as 27A. It empowers the Central 
ttovenimeiit to give necessary directions for 
special facilities for the transport of such goods 
as may be specified. Any such order shall cease 
to have effect after the expiry of six months from 
the date thereof, but if may be renewed from time 
to time. 

12. Emblems and Names (Prevention of 
Improper Use) Act. —The Act prevents im¬ 
proper use of certain emblems and names. Tlie 
General Assembly of the U.N.O. recommended in 
1946 that the member Katioii-s should take 
necessary steps to prevent the use without proper 
authority of the emblem, the official seal and tho 
name of tho U.K.O. Similar request was also 
made by the World Health Urganisation for 
similar purposes. The Act also prevents tlie 
use ' in India and abroad of the ludlan 
Kationa! Flag. The Act e.xtends to the whole of 
India aud is applicable to citizens of India outside 
India. 

S, 2 defines an “ emblem." 

S. 3 prohibits the use of such an emblem or a 
name or any colourable Imitation thereof without 
the previous permission of the Central Govern- 
imeiit or any oUlcer authorised in that behalf. 

S. 4 lays down rules as regards prohibition of 
registration of certain companies, bearing a name 
or an emblem specified. The penalty for con- 
,travelling the provisions of this Act may extend 
to fine of five hundred rupees. 

S. 6 lays down that previous sanction of tlie 
Central Government is required for instituting a 
prosecution under this Act. 

The schedule contains a list of tho emblem 
names and designs. It is as follows ;— 

(1) tho name, cmbleiii or official seal of tho 
United Nations Orgaiiiziition. 

(2) The name, emblem or official seal of tlio 
World Hcaltli Organisation. 

(3) The Indian National Flag. 

(4) The Official seal or emlilem of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or of any State or any other 
insignia nr coat-of-arms used bv aiiy such 

I Govenimenb or by a Departiilent of niiv 
such Govenmient, 

13. Delhi Road Transport Authoxiiy 
Act.—The lioverniucnt of India took over tlm 
transport service opi ratod by (J.N.l.X. in D^ lbi. 
The Standing Finance Coniiulttee recoinni! iide t 
the creaMon ol'a statutory Transport Board. The 
Act creates sucli an auHiorlty with the object of 
providing an efficient, ailcquate, eeoiitmdcai am* 
properly co-ordJuated system of nmd i.au; ijori 
services for pasaongeiu and gnods In ibr s.ai'e t r 
Delhi. 

S. 4 lays down tho constitution of tlu' iuiHinr- 
Ity. It coimista of one member eleettd bv the 
Uelhl Municipal Committee, one by tho Delhi 
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District Board, odc iion-official expert in trans¬ 
port, nominated by-tlie Central Govemincnt, 
three officials and the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi. The Chairman will be nomin.ited by tiie 
Central Government. 

S. .5 lays down term of office of an elected 
meml>cr and a nominated member. 

S. G. A lunatic, an insolvent or a person who 
has been convicted of an ofb'iict: iiivohiug 
moral turpitude or one interested in any 
eontract with the Authority or having any 
fiijiuicial interest, in any other road transport 
Undertaking, cannot be a member of the 
Authority. 

S. 7. Members of the Authority can be removed 
by the Cent ml Government 

\ 

Sections 8 , 9 and 10 lay down rules for re¬ 
signation, temporary absence of any member, 
etc, 

S. 11. The Authority may associate with itself 
any persons whose assishiuce or advice it may 
desire in CiirrjiQg any of the provision.s of the 
Act, 

S, 12. Rules about meetings of the Authority 
are laid down. 

S. 13. AH orders and decisions of the Authority 
slull be authenticated according to rules made in 
this behalf. 

S. 14. Elected members and nominated non¬ 
officials are entitled to receive allowances as may 
be prescribed. 

S. 15. The Authority shall have a General Man¬ 
ager and a Chief Accounts Officer. These 
ntiicers shall be appointed by the Central 
Govemmeut, 

S, 16. The General Manager shall be the Chief 
Executive Officer, and shall have the right of 
being present at any meeting of tlie Authority 
The Chief Accounts Officer shall have the right to 
record his views ou every proposal involving 
expenditure. 

S. 17. Persons having interest in any contract 
by or on behalf of the Authority cannot be its 
servants. * * 

S 18. An Advisory Council consisting of uot 
more than fifteen members will be constituted to 
advise tlie Authority. 

S. 19. The authority has the duty of providing 
a system of road transport services for passengers 
and goods in the Stote of Delhi and in any 
extended area. 

S. 20. The Authority has the power to operate 
road transport services, to provide for any au- 
cillary service, to provide for its employees 
suitable conditions of service, etc. It can manu¬ 
facture, purchase, maintain and repair rolling 
stock, vehicles, etc. It can acquire and hold 
such property as may be necessary for any of the 
purposes of the Authority. It can prepare, 
schemes for the acquisition of the w’hole or any 
part of any undertaking of any other person to the 
extent to whieix the activities thereof consist of 
the operation of road transport services in the 
State of Delhi. It can purchase or take on lexxse 
any land and erect buildings as may be necessary'. 
It can authorise disposal of scrap vehicles. It 
can enter into all sucli contracts as may be neces¬ 
sary, determine the fares and freights for the 
carriage of passengers and goods, dispose of any 
assets of which the total valuation is less tlian 
fifty thousand rupees, purchase vehicles, garages, 
depots, workshops, etc. and do all other things to 
facilitate the proper carrying on the business of 
the Authority. For certain purposes not directly 
or indirectly connected with the duties of tlie 
Authority, previous sanction of the Central 
Government is necessary. 

S. 21. The Authority may delegate to its 
General Manager its duties and powers. 

S. 22. The Authority may prepare schemes 
xvith a view to nationalising and developing road 
transport services in the State of Delhi. Such 
.Schemes may make provision for the details. 


. scheme involving a capital expenditure exceeding 
fifty thousand rupees, previous approval of the 
Central Government is necessary, 

S. 24. The operation of the road transixort 
services may be extended to areas within an¬ 
other State. 

S. 25. The Authority has the power to alter 
or extend a scheme. 

S. 20 , Passes may be issued to the employees 
of the Authority, 

S. 27. Provision may be made for refund in 
re.‘ipect of unused tickets. 

S. 2S. Unclaimed art icles and property may be 
disposed of in any manner laid down by the re¬ 
gulation made in that behalf. 

S. 29. Tlie Authority must act on business 
principles. 

S. 30. The obligations of the Central Govern¬ 
ment with respect to the matters to which the 
.Vet applies, 'shaH be the obligations of the 
Authority. 

S, 31. Non-recurring expenditure incurred by 
the Central Government iipto the date of the 
establishment of the Authority shall be the Capi¬ 
tal of the Authority. Additional C'apital may 
be provided by the Central Governraeut or the 
Authority may be authorized to borrow, 

S. 32. All property acquired for the purposes 
of the Act shall vest in the Authority. 

8 . 33. The fund of the .Authority shall be de¬ 
posited in th Reserve Bank of India or invested 
in approved securities, 

S. 34. The Authority shall pay interest to the 
Central Government on the Capital. 

S. 35. Provision for depreciation and reserve 
funds must also be made. 

S. 36. The Authority has the power to spend 
on objects authorized under the Act. 

S. 37. The budget of the Authority must be 
presented to the Central Government by the 
31st of October in each year, for approval. Ex¬ 
penditure shall be legal, only if it is approved by 
the Central Government. 

S. 38. Accounts of the Autliority shall be 
audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India. A copy of the report of the audit shall 
be fonvarded to the Cental Government and the 
report shall be laid before Parliament. 

S. 39. The Central Government lias the right 
to give directions to the Authority. 

S. 40. The Authority must submit to the 
Central Government returns. Statistics, etc. 

S, 41. The Central Government has the power 
to order inquiries into all or any of the activities 
of the Authority. 

S. 42. If necessary the Central Government 
may authorise any person to take over from the 
Authority a part of the undertaking. Expenses 
incurred for this, shall be paid from the fund of 
the Authority. 

S. 43. The Central Government may supersede 
the Autliority, if such a step is deemed necessary. 
As a result of such a notification all the members 
of the Authority shall vacate office, and the 
powers of the Authority shall be exercised by such 
person as may be directed by the Central 
Government. 

S. 44. The report of any action taken either 
under section 42 or 43 will be presented to 
Parliament. 

S. 45. Land can be acquired compulsorily for 
the carrying out any of the purposes of this Act. 

S. 40. When land is compulsorily acquired 
compensation will be paid to the person con¬ 
cerned. The amount of compensation may be 
fixed by an agreement or determined by an 
arbitral tribunal. An appeal shall lie to the 
District Judge against the decision of the tribunal 
and the order of the District Judge shall be final. 

S. 47. This section makes provision for the 
application of certain prorisions of the Motor 
Vehicles Act 1939 or any rules made thereunder 
to vehicles and employees of the Authority. 

S. 48. Provision is made as to third party risks. 

S. 49. Vehicles of the Authority may be exem> 
pted from payment of certain charges. 


, S. 50. Officers of the Authority have the power 
■ to enter upon any land or premises between 
Bimrise and sunset, with the previous permission 
of the district Magistrate, for the purposes of the 
carrying out any work of the Autliority. At 
other times he must secure permission in writing 
of the owner of the premises, 

S, 51. Members, officers and servants of the 
Authority shall be deemed to be public servants, 
within the meaning of section 21 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

S. 52. The Central Government has the power 
to make rules in order to give effect to the pro- 
1 visions of this Act. 

3. 53, The Authority has the power to make 
regulations with the previous sanction of the 
Central Government. 

S. 54. Provision may be made by the Central 
Government for punishment in case of breach of 
any regulation made by the Authority. 

j 14. The Criminal Law Amendment Act.— 
This Act repeals the Criminal I>aiv Amendment 
' Ordinance 1950 and introduces a new section {9A) 
in the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1944. 
Under tliis section some of the difficulties that 
were created in the attachment of property of a 
Icriminal, due to partition of India are removed. 
[Under the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 
district Judges are empowered to attach and 
freeze, on the application of the State Govern¬ 
ment concerned, any moneys or other property 
believed to have been procured by a person 
suspected to have committed any offence. This 
power is vested in the district Judge within the 
local limits of whose jurisdiction the person 
concerned ordinarily resides. But if the order 
of attachment was made a district 
.judge, iio%v exercising jurisdiction in Pakistan 
and the. attached property is in India, the 
I powers conferred by the ordinance cannot be 
exercised by any authority in India. Hence the 
amendment. Under the amended ordinance the 
order of attachment shall be deemed to be an 
order of the district judge within the limits of 
whose jurisdiction, the court taking cognizance 
of the scheduled offence Is situated. 

15. The Judicial Commissioners’ Courts 
(Declaration As High Courts) Act. —Article 
241 (1) of the Constitution provides for declaration 
of any court in Part C States to be a high court for 
any purposes of the constitution. In absence of 
such a declaration no appeal can lie to the 
Supreme Court from the decisions of Judicial 
Commissioners Courts. The Act makes the 
necessary provision. It replaces an earlier 
ordinance on the same subject. 

S. 3. Every Court in a Part C State, is a High 
Court for the purposes of articles 132,133 and 134. 

S, 4. Appeals to the Supreme Court shall lie 
even against the judgment of a single judge, 

S. 5. An appeal shall lie to the Supreme Court, 
whether the judgment, decree or final order was 
passed before or after the commencement of the 
Constitution. 

S. 6. Certain exceptions and modifications are 
made in some of the articles of the constitution 
in their application to the Courts in Part C States. 

16. The Prevention of Corruption.(Amend- 
ment) Act.—S. 5 of the original Act defines the 
offences of criminal misconduct in the discharge 
of official duty and specifies the procedure for the 
trial and punishment of such offences. This 
section was to be inoperative after 10th March 
1950. This amending Act extends its life by a 
period of two years by substituting the words 

five years' instead of* three years ' in Section 1. 

17. The Duzgah Khawaja Saheb (Emer¬ 
gency Provisions) Act.—This Act replaces an 
ordinance on the same matter, and provides for 
the management of the Durgah. 

S. 3. An Administrator may be appointed by 
the Central Goveriimeiit for the administration 
and control of the Durgah Endowment. This 
Administrator shall replace the Committtee 
exercising these functions. The Sajjadanashin 
shall also cease to have any rights over the lands 
comprised in the Jagirdari villages. 


S. 23. Such a scheme shall be submitted to the 
.Advisory Council and on its" opinion being re¬ 
ceived, the scheme may be sanctioned. If it is a 
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S 4 Tlie Administrator has the power to 
ap^iiit MuUwali and Advisory Committee of 
Miidims and determine their powers. 

S 5 In case of dispute between the Adminis¬ 
trator and the Mutawali 

gecular topic, tlie matter wiU be referred to the 
Chief Commissioner, wliose decision sliall be 
final. Xo suit shall lie in any court about tins 

matter. 


, • 1 oc TVi*» Druas (Control) Act.—The Act 

iucoriKirated. The court is autporised to M 1 ' pg central Ordinance promulgated on 

,nolaimsagah.stthetankingCompames^Jh^^J 


S d. The Administrator has the po\rer to 

solicit or receive on belualf of the 

yazars or offerings from any person. All such 

Sazars shall be deemed to be part of the Ourgaii 

Endowment. 

S. 7. The Administrator shall ... 

power and discharge all duties of the Committee 

under the Act. 


is a right of appeal. Some - . - 

committed by itersons taking part ^ 

mation or iirornotion of a banking Company 

whicli is being wound up can be 
Such offences must be tried by a judge other than 
the one dealing with the winding up proceedings. 
The Ileserve Bank is ‘'authorised to examine th 
records of a Company, if an official .l‘<ju*oator 
seeks its advice on the matters of winding up. 


District Magistrates are required to assist juvy 
liquidator in taking charge of the ^ 

Companv which is being wound uP-^^he Court 
has imwer to make rules concerning the mode of 
proceeding and all other relevant questions. 

21. The Indian Tariff (Second Amend- 
,aar thP xct, ment) Act.—The Act coiitiiiues protection to 

• 1 - • ffh* AHministrator certain industries and takes away protection o 

S. 8. Xo suit can he against the Administrator industries on the advice of the 

... Tariff Board. protection given to 

phates and Phosphoric acid 
lacing is discontinued from 31st March iJaO. 


3*10-B) to ensure iiwt. 

drugs and medicines were sold at reasonable 

prices* . . flv 

S 4 empowers the Chief Commissioner to fix 
the prices? any drugs, the maairaum quaut.ty 
Which may be possessed by a dealer etc. 

S. 5. Dealers are prohibited from selling or pos- 
isessing more quantity than authorised. 

S. 6. Restrictions may also be imposed on tne 


for any action taken in good faith 

18. The Special Criminal Courts (Juris¬ 
diction) Act.—The Special Criminal Courts 
(Jurisdiction) Ordinance VII of 1^50 tvas pro¬ 
mulgated to enable the Special Cou^ to try 
offences relating to matters enumerated m the 
Federal Legislative list. This Act replaces the 
Ordinance with necessary changes consequent on 
the commencement of the Constitution. 

S, 3. The Special Courts shall have the power 
to trv offences with respect to matters in the 
Union List. 

S 4. The Central Government is empowered 
to add any other State law, to the Schedule to 
the Act. 


19. The Parliament (Prevention of Dis- 
gualification) Act.—Doubts were expressed as 
to whether the office of a Ministry of State or a 
Deputy Slinister is an office of profit under article 
102 of the Constitution. Tf it had been held in 
the affirmative the holders of such offices 
would have been disqualified for membership 
of the Parliament. This Act removes that 
disqualification, 

S. 2. A person shall not be disqualified for being 
a member of Parliament by reason only of the 
fact that he holds any of the following Offices of 
profit under the Government of India or the 
Government of any State, namely an office of a 
Minister of State or a Deputy Minister or a 
Parliamentary Secretary or Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary. 

20. Banking Companies (Amendment) 

—This Act replaces the Banking Conipaifies 
(Amendment) Ordinance 1949. It contains 
special provisions for the speedy disposal of wind¬ 
ing up proceedings of banking Companies in the 
interest of creditors and public morality. It also 
facilitates quick amalgamation between banking 
companies and empowers the ileserve Bank to 
control opening of branches by Indian Banks in 
foreign countries. 

S. 0. Xo banking Company can open new 
branches or change the place of business without 
the prior permission in writing of. the Reserve 
Bank. 

S. 8. It introduces a new section Xo. 44Alin the 
Banking Companies Act. Amalgamation of two 
banking companies is allowed only when a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect is passed separately by the 
shareholders of each company. It must bo further 
approved by a resolution passed by a majority 
in number representing two-thirds in value of Uie 
shareholders of each Coinpaiiy. Dissenting 
shareholders will be entitled to claim from tlie 
banking Company the value of tlieir shaios as 
determined by the Reserve Bank. Thu sclieme 
of jumilgamation must be sanctioned by the 
Reserve Bank. A copy of the order Bancttoniiig 
the sclieme shall be transmitted to the Registrar. 

S. 9. It substitutes a new section ill place of the 

old section 45. It prohibits any compromise or 
arrangement between banking Compniiy and 
creditors, unless certified by the Reserve Bank. 

S. U). Adds a new jiart after Part 111 and tlie 
part is culled Part Ill-A. It eoiitaius a|iocial 
provisions " ’ ■ " ’ 

proceed ill 

6 


22. The Capital Issues (Continuance of 

Control) Amendment Act.-The Act continues 
in force njito 31st March 19o2, the ^ 

the Capital Issues (Continuance of Control) Act. 
1947 and extends the scope of the Act to an 
territories of India which are under the 
legislative jurisdiction of Parliament. The 
Act has got only three sections. 

23. The Appropriation (Railways) Act.— 

Under tlie Constitution of India, no tax can he 
levied nor even a single anna be spent witlioiit 
the authority of law. In pursuance of article 114 
(1) the Bill was introduced for the appropriation 
out of the Consolidated Fund of India of the 
moneys required to meet the grants X 

Parliament for expenditure of the Central 
Government Railways for 19o0-ol. The total 
amount authorised by the Act is 
lls. 2,78,64,04,000. 


t ^ --- I 

s for speedy disposal of winding np Part 
gs. New Sections fnmi -I'lA to 45IC are! Act. 


24. The Appropriation Act.-— The Act 

authorises the appropriation out of the Loiisoii- 
dated Fund of India of the moneys required to 
meet expenditure charged on the Consolida _ d 
Fund and the grants made by Parliament for 
expenditure of the Central Government exclud¬ 
ing Railways for 1950-51. The total amount 
authorised is Rs. 19,24,94,34,000 out of this th 
sum of Rs. 15,32,14,33,000 is charged on the' 
Consolidated Fund of India and the amount of 
Rs. 3,92,80,01,000 was voted by Parliament. 

25. The Finance Act.—The Act gives effect 
to the financial proposals of the Government of 
India for the financial year 1950-i>l. It makes 
three minor amendments in the Indian-Income- 
Tax Act. Rates of imiiort duty on motor vehicks 
and spare parts and accessories are altered. 
There are a few additions to tlie existing custom 
duties. Export duties on h»'ssian and raw cotton 
are enhanced and such dutie.s are 
mustard oil, blackpepper and stock Tbe act 
extends the Indian Post Office Act, 1898 to the 
whole of India and also provides ^o^tlic extension 
of the Indian Income Tax Act, 19-2, the 
Indian Tariff Act 1934, the Sea ( ustoins Ac . 
1878, the Land Customs Act. 19-4 and t ic 
Central Excises and Salt Act 1944, to the 
whole of India e.xcept Kaslimir. 

S. 2. Lavs down rates of Income Ta.x and 
Supertax. 

S. 3. Introduecs ainendiuents in tlie ladiaii 
Income Tax Act. 

S. 4. Alters duties on Customs os regard- 
cextain things. ■ 

S. 5. Levys additional customs duties. , 

S, 6. Substitutes revenue duties in place ol 
protective duties. 

S, 7 alters certain exiiort duties and imposes 
certain other export duties. 

S. 8 alters certain t'entral Excise duties. 

S. 9. Discontinues Salt duty. 

S. 10. ITnvUh s fur iahiml po.stage rates. 

S. 11. Extends certain Ceutral Aets to certain 
li States. There are four Schedules to the 


quantity of drugs possessed by any person 

S 7 Tins section imposes a duty on persons 
to declare the stock of drugs in possession. 

to sell the drugs in his possession. He 

cash memos, at the time of 

exhibit a price list of the drugs. The 

not efface or alter any label or mark affixed to a 

S. 11- A dealer must state prices separately 
on composite offer. 

S. 12. The Chief Commissioner may by order 
prohibit the disposal of any drugs or regulate the 
sale of the same, 

S* 13* It lAVS down for contravciitioii 

of the provisions of the Act. 

S. 14. Provides for offences committed hy 
Corporations* 

Ss. 15 and 16 lay down rules for procedure and 
for search and seizure. 

S, 17. The Central Government has power to 
make rules. 

27. The Goverxiraent Premises ^viction) 
fict.—This Act is similar to the Dellii Premises 
(Requisition and Eviction) Act 104 1 . In big 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta there were many 
cases of unauthorised occupation of accommoda¬ 
tion requisitioned or hired or owned by Govern¬ 
ment. ^Eviction by resort to the Civil Court 
did not yield satisfactory results. Hence 
legislation was needed. 

3 Competent authority as defined in the 


Act. is empowered to order a person, unautho- 
rizedlv occupying any premises to vacate withm 
fifteen da vs of the date of service of the notice. 
The authority may use force for evicting such a 
person if he fails to comply with the order. 

S. 4. Damages may be claimed from such a 
person and may be recovered as arrears of land 

revemie. 

S. 5. Provides for appeals. 

B. 6. Jurisdiction of Civil Courts is taken a^^ay 
in respect of any action under this Act. 

S. 7. Provides protection in respect of aiiy- 
thing done in good faith. 

S 8, The Ceutral Government may delegate 
its power under this Act to any officer. 

S. 9. Pcnaltv extending to Rs. H.OOO is 
jirescribed for violation of any rule umler this 

Act. 

28. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Company (Emergency Provision) Act. -I he 

Sholapur Spinning and Weavimi Co, Ltd. was 
closed down in August 1949. 'V\w Ciivt rnnu nt 
of Bouibav apiiolutcd Inspectors uiulcr tin' 
liuHaiiCompanies Act to report upon the elosme. 
'IMie report indicated that tlie elosum was due to 
iiersistent mismanagemeut by the Board of 
Directors and tlio Managing Agents. I he 
Govorniuont of India, ou the reconiiueiulation 
of tlie Government of Bombay |M'oimdgated an 
ordinance on the 9tli January 1950. This G ( 
lOjdaocs the ordinanee aiul validates all aelion 

taken under it. 

S. 3. T'he Central Government, has the powrr 
of appointing Directors of the Coini>auy by a 
notified order, 

S. 4. As a result of sueli an order, tb*' pev-ons 
holding olViee as directtirs shall i'e ilcrmi vl lo 
vacate their olllees, any Contract of luame.'ctm at 
hot,ween tlie t'oinpanv and any inauagin.i Vp' nt, 
sliail l>e terminated, and tlm new diicctoo .'ball 
bo entitled to take all siieii steps as are m ee^aiy 
for taking over the niaiuigemeut. 
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S. 5. The Directors have the power to choose 
one of their mernbers to be tlie Chairman, to 
appoint Managing Agents, to raise funds, to 
carry out necessary repairs of the property, 
and to employ such persons as may he 
necessary. They may canr-el, with * the 
previous sanction of tlie Central Govemmentj 
any contract or agreement already entered into 
before the notiftention of tlie order. 

S. 6. The persons holding oiTice as directors, 
shall make a detailed statement of affairs of the 
Company to the new Directors, 

S. 8. Tlic new directors Inave the power of 
instituting proceedings against past directors 
and other persons for damages. 

S. 9, Any person who wilfully destroys or fails 
to deliver to the directors books of accounts etc., 
shall be punishable with imprisonment or with 
fine or with botli. 


S. 3. Extends the Acts and Ordinances specified 
in the Schedule to tlie Merged States (Law's) 
Act, 1949, to Tripura and Vindhya Pradesh. 
Tht'j' also extend to Manipur, subject to certain 
restriction, particularly about the Indian Penal 
Code. The Sclicduie at the end of the Act gives 
a list of Acts tliat shall not extend to Manipur. 

31. The Administration of Evacuee 
Property Act,—The Act makes provision for 
the administration of the property of evacuees 
a class of persons that came into existence on 
account of partition of India in 1947. 

S. 2 lays down definitions of various temis. 


S. 10. Casual vacancies in the body of the 
directors shall be filled by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

S. 11. No one will be entitled to compensation 
ftr termination of any contract wdth the 
Company. 

S. 12. The Central Government may cancel the 
appointment of directors made under this Act. 
The outgoing directors shall call a meeting of the 
shareholders for the purjiose of electing a new 
body of directors. 

S. 13. The companies Act shall continue to 
apply to the Sholapur^ Company subject to the 
following provisions (a) it shall not be lawful for 
the shareholders of the Company or any other 
person to nominate or appoint any person to be a 
director of the Company, (b) no resolution passed 
at the meetings of shareholders will be given 
effect to unless approved by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, (c) the Central Government alone can 
sanction the winding up proceedings of the 
Company. 

S. 14. Provisions of this Act shall have effect 
notwithstanding anytliing inconsistent therewith 
contained in any other law*. 

S. 15. Directors of (the Company shall be 
deemed to be public servants, 

*1 Central Government may direct 

that the powers under this Act may be exercised 
by the Government of Bombay. 

S. 1 (. Iso suit shall lie against anv director or 
the Government in respect of anything which 
IS done in good faith. 

S. 18. The Central Government has the power 
to make rules. 

S. 19. Eepeals the Sholapur Spinning and 
weaving Company (Emergency Provisions) 
Ordinance 1950. 

29. The Transfer of Prisoners Act.— 

1 provision in the Prisoners’ Act 

19M for the transfer of prisoners from prisons 
in Parts A, C, D to those in Part B States and 

nee vnsa. The Act provides legal sanction‘for 
such transfers. 


Evacuee is defined as ‘ a person'who has left on 
or after 1st March 1947 anv place in a SHte foi* 
any place outside India, or who is reafdent in 
any place now forming part of Pakistan and who- 
is unable to manage his property in India or who 
has after the 14th day of August 1947 obtained 
otherwise by way of purchase or excliange any 
primerty which is treated as evacuee property 
under any law for the time being in force in 
Pakistan, or who lias acquired any property 
w’hich is deemed to be abandoned property 
according to law in Pakistan. 

Chapter II of the Act provides for the vesting 
of the evacuee property in-the Custodians. 

5 and 6 lay down provisions for appointment 
of Custodian-Gelietal and Deputy and Assistant 
Custodian Generals and Custodians and Deputy 
Custodians. 


*.> i*uy person is confined in a prison 

m a state, the Government of that State may with 
the consent of the Government of any other 
State provide for the removal from one prison 
to any prison in the other State. 

S. 4. Amends section 29 of the Prisoners Act. 

(Laws) Act.—Out of 
he ten Stotes in Part 0 of the First Sciiedule to 
the Const] tilt I on, only three namely Ajmer, 
Coorg and Delhi have been provided with easy 
means of legislation. Provision was made by 
the Merged States (Law) Act for four more 

Bilaspur, Himachal 
Pradesh and^ Kutcli. This Act makes provision 
for the remaining tliree States, namely Manipur. 
Tripura and Vindhya Pradesh and other 
necessary chjinges. 

S. 2. Empowers the Central Government to 
extend enactment to Part ' C ’ States. 


S. 7. The Custodian may declare anv property 
as evacuee property If in his opinion it becomes 
so within the meaning of this Act. Such an 
order will be issued after giving notice to the 
person concerned. 

S. 8. Property declared as evacuee propertv 
shall be deemed to be vested in the Custodian 
for the State. 

S. 9. The Custodian lias the necessary power 
to take possession of evacuee property vested 
in him, from any person who refuses to surrender 
the property to him. 

S. 10. The Custodian may take such steps as are 
necessary for tlie purpose of securing the evacuee 
property. He may carry on the business, appoint 
a Manager or require any person to fumisli .sucli 
returns as are necessary, searcli anv building 
or place where he has reason to believe that 
evacuee property or a document is kept, institute 
or defend legal proceedings, raise loans on the 
security of the evacuee property, make payments 
to the members of the family of the evacuee and 
transfer the property. For sale of the propertv, 
tlie (histodian must secure the prior permission 
of the Custodian-General. 

S. 11 lays down special provisions witli respect 
to certain -trust properties. 

S. 12. TIic Custodian may vary or cancel leases 
or allotments of evacuee property. 

S. 13. Payment made to the Custodian means 
valid discliarge from tlie debts. 

S. 14. Expenditure incurred by the Custodian 
shall be a charge on the property concerned and 
may b^ met or recouped by liini out of the income 
of the property. 

S. 15. The Custodian shall maintain accounts^ 

S. 16. Procedure for restoration of propertv to 
evacuee is laid dow'n. 

Ss. 17 and 18. These sections form Cliapter III 
and lay down consequences of vesting of the 
property in the Custodian. Such property will 
be exempt from attachment and the occupanc 3 ' 
or tenancy rights will not be extinguished. 
Chapter IV deals with the property of intending 
evacuees. 

S. 19. Procedure for declaring a person as 
*' Intending evacuee ” is laid down, 

S. 20, An intending evacuee cannot transfer 
Ills property witlioiit the previous approval of 
the ^ Custodian ’. 

S. 21. The Custodian can inspect the books of 
account or prohibit the transfer to Pakistan of 
any sum of money etc. of intending evacuee. 

S, 22. In certain cases the property of intending 
evacuee may be declared as evacuee property. 


S. 23. If an intending evacuee acquires in 
Pakistan evacuee oc abandoned property for 
inadequate consideration, he must make cood 
the deficiency in India. 

Chapter V consisting of sections 24 to 23 
makes provision for appeals, review and revision. 

Sections 29 to 39 form Chapter VI and provide 
for penalties and procedure. 

S. 40. Transfer of his property by an evacuee 
after the 14th of August 1947 can be valid unless 
confirmed by tlie Custodian. The section lays 
down procedure for getting permission of the 
Custodian. 

S. 41. Eegistering officers slmll not register 
certain docuineiits with respect to such property 
without the production of a certificate from the 
Custodian. 

S. 42. It is obligatory for every person id 
possession of evacuee property to inform the 
Custodian about the same. 

S. 43. Death of an evacuee will not affect 
vesting of property in Custodian. 

S. 44. The Custodian-General, the Custodian 
shall be public servants within the meaning of 
section 21 of I.P.C, 

S. 45, In certain respects, the Custodian has 
the same powers as a Civil Court, for the purposes 
of holding inquiry. 

S. 46. Civil Courts cannot entertain a suit to 
decide whetlier certain property is OvacueC 
property or not or whether a person is ah intend¬ 
ing evacuee or not etc. 

S, 47. The Custodian-General or the Custodian 
get legal protection for action taken in good faith. 

S. 48. Anj' sum due to the State Government 
or to the Custodian can be recovered as if it were 
an arrear of land revenue. 

S. 49. All records undet this Act are pliblic 
documents. 

S. 50. Civil Courts shall give notice to the 
Custodian when a question relating to the 
property of an evacuee is in volved. 

S. 51 lays down rules as regards fees payable 
to the Custodian. 

^ Ss. 52 to 56 empower the Central or the State 
Government ns the case may be to make rules 
under this Act. 

S. 57 amends sub-section (3) of Section 54 of 
the Indian Income Tax Act for the purposes of 
this Act. 

32. The Indian Patents and Designs 
(Amendment) Act.—The Indian Patents and 
Designs Act 1911 was enacted when India had 
not progressed industriallj*. The progress of 
industrial development necessitated amendment 
of that Act. The Patents Inquiry Committee 
appointed by the Government of India made 
recommendations as regards the amendments., 

Ss. 2, 3, 4 amend sections 1 and 2 of tlie old 
Act and substitute the term * India * for the 
term ' States ’ in the old Act. 

S. 5 inserts a new section 2A and provides for 
rules of construction in application of tlie Act 
to Part B States. 

S. 6 substitutes new sections 22, 23 and 23A, 
23B, 23C, 23D, 23E, 23F and 23G for Sections 
22, 23 and 23A of the old Act. 

S. 7 amends sectibn 75 of the old Act. 

V 

33. The Opium and Revenue Laws 
(Extension of Application) Act.—This Act 
consists of 4 sections and one Schedule. It 
extends some laws such as the Opium Act, the 
Revenue Recovery Act etc. to the rest of India 
excluding the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Sucli an cxtention was necessary for giving 
effect to the Budget proposals. 

34. The Foreign Exchange Regulation 
(Amendment) Act.—Preferential treatment 
was accorded to the United Kingdom Companies 
and individuals. Under section 18 of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act 1947. This Act takes 
away the preferential treatment and treats 
Indian and United Kingdom Commercial 
interests on the same level. The Act has 6 
sections in all. All those sections introduced, 
the necessary amendments. 
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'iS Tlie Repealing and Amending Act. 

TJie \ct consists of 4 sections and two Schedules. 

It is one of tlio Acts that ^^FThe 

ing and amending certain Act^ n yeu oi in 
nthcr enactments passed by the Legisutuie. 

It repeals as many as 73 Acts and amends nian> 

others. 

36. The Nawah 

^Administration of Assets) Act. Inis A 
replaces the corresponding ordinance issued on 
the I'^th November 1949 and enables balar 
.TuL Estate Committee to administer effectively 
the'properties of the late Nawabs outside th 

State. 

S. 3. AH the assets of the Nawab shall vest 
in the Committee. 

s 4. The Committee has the power to take 
necessary measures for the purposes of 
administering and managing the estate. 

S 5- Auv pavment made to the Committee 
shall be a valid'discharge. 

S. 6. No property can be transferred without 
the consent of the Committee. 

S. 7. The Schedule to the Act may be amended 
by the Central Government. 

S. 8. No suit can be instituted by any person 
other than the Committee without the consent 
of the Central Government. 

S. 9. The Committee get legal protection for 
acts done in good faith. 

S, 10. The Central Government has the power 
to make rules. 

The Schedule gives details of the assets of the 
late Nawab Saldr Jang Bahadur. 

37. The Inland Steam Vessels (Amend¬ 
ment) Act.— 'J'his Act amends the Inland 
Steam Vessels Act 1917. It sii^bstitutes the 
words “State Government" for Central 
Government" and omits the proviso to section 

70 of the Act. 

38. The Indian Tariff (Third Amendment) 
A.ct. —This Act amends tlie h^irst Scliedulc to 
the Indian Tariff Act 1934 and substitutes a few 
old items and introduces a few new ones 111 the 
Sciiedule. 


39. The Appropriation (No. 2) Act.— Tliis 
Act aiithorises payment and ajipropriatiori of 
certain sums, in addition to earlier sums 
authorised bv the Act XXIV 19a0. The sum 
autliorised is Bs. 4,38,36,000. The Schedule to 
the Act mentions the purposes for which the sum 
is authorised. 

40, The Army and Air Force (Disposal 
of Private Property) Act. —This Act bring.s 
together in one separate statute the various 
c.vistiiig provisions regarding the disposal of 
private property, incorporated in Army and Air 
Force Act. 

It also removes doulits defects aiul lacun® 
tliat existed in Army and iVir Force Acts anil 
makes tlieir provisions uniform for ollicers, 
junior commlBsioned ofUcors and otlier ranks. 

S. 2 laj's dOMU definitions. 

S. 3. The Commanding Officer of tlie Corps 
has the obligation of collecting the iiroperty of 
tlio deceased or a deserter, not being an oflle-^r 
nd make an inventory thereof. He shall draw 
he pay and allowan(*e.s due to such ])eraon and 
ay oft the debts. lie may collect moneys left 
11 auv hanking Coui])any. The Corauiundiug 
Iflieef may cause the moveable jiroparty to be 
lid or convertetl into money. Debts and 
ineral e.xiieiises mav bo paid out of this money, 
nd the surplus if any lie paid to the representa- 
ive of tho (leeeasiHi or to tlie jireseribcd in'i-soii 
1 case of a deserter. 

S. 4. Similar procedure shall he followed in 
ase of officers also, with l ew changea. 

S. fi. Derision of the prescribed person Khali he 
u.'il in cjise of doubts u8 regards reglnu'iitul or 
tluM di lits. 


8. C. The Commanding Officer or 
niittee should be the legal representatnc for 
all the purposes under the Act. 

s 7. The Central Government may direct the 
Commanding officer to hand over 

the deceased to the Adinmistrat^r-General, ^ho 
is bound to admimster it according to the Pro\ 1 
sions of the Administrator General s Act. 

8. 8 lays down procedure for disposal of surplus 
by prescribed persons. 

S. 9. Prescribed person may convert property 
other than money into money. 

S. 10. If the total amount of P^pperty to be 
handed over to the representatives of the 
dLased is not more timn Rs. 300 the I'res'-t^ 
person may hand over without the production 
of a probate Letters of Administration etc. 

S 11. Any pavment made in good faith under 
the provisions of tliis Act shall be valid and be 
a complete disqliarge to the person concerned. 

S. 12, Property in the hands of Cominandlng 
Officer, committee etc. shall not be assets at tlie 
place where the Commanding Officer stationed. 
Hence it will not be necessary to take representa¬ 
tion in respect of that property for that place, 

S. 13 saves rights of representative. 

S 14. Sections 3 to 13 of this Act are to lie 
made applicable to person of unsound 
who is reported to be missing while on acti\e 

service. 

S. 15. A standing Committee of Adjustment 
shall be appointed for the purposes of disposing 
cases coming under section 14. 

S. 16. Tlie Central Government has poxver to 
make rules under this Act. 

41. The Bhopal and Vindya Pradesh 
(Courts) Act.-Judicial Commissioners Courts 
were established in Bliopal and Vindya padesh 
bv Ordinances on the 25th January 19o0. This 
Act replaces these Ordinances and makes a few 
additions. 

S. 2 lays doivn definitions. 

Chapter II consists of scctioiis 3 to 13 iind 
lays dow'ii details about the court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

S 3 Court of Judicial Commissloners sliall be 
established for Bhopal and Vindya Pradesh. 

S 4 lays down (pialifications for appointiiient 
as a Judicial Commissioner or additional Judicial 
Commissioner. 

S. 5, Casual Vacancy in the office of the Judi¬ 
cial Comnussioner sliall be fllh’d by the next 
senior judicial officer in that toint. 

S. 6. Judicial Commissioner shall have rank 
and precedence before additional Judicial 
Commissioner. 

S. 7, Judicial Commissioner shall decide the 
jurisdiction. 

8 8. The Court of Judicial Coimnissiouer shall 
bo the highest Court of appeal, revision or 
reference in t he State. 
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s, 17. Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs may 
he appointed by the Judicial Commissioner. 

Scs 18 and 19. The District Court shall be 
the principal Civil Court of original jurisdiction 
without limit as regards value. 

Ss. 20 and 21. Original jurisdiction of subordi¬ 
nate Judges and Munsiffs and local limits shall 
b^determined by the Judicial Comimssioner. 

S *>2 The Judicial Commissioner has the power 
to regulate institution of particular classes ot 
suits in particular Courts, 

S. 23 deals with appointment of honorary 
subordinate Judges or Munsiffs, 

S. 24. Small Cause Jurisdiction may 1^ 
conferred on a subordinate Judge or a Siunsitt. 

S. 25. A subordinate Judge or a Munsiff may be 
autliorised.to take cognizance of any case under 
the Indian Succession Act, the Guardians and 
I Wards Act or the Provincial Insolvency Act. 


S. 26. Places of sittings of the Courts sliall be 
fixed by the Judicial Commissioner. 

S ‘>7. The district Judge shall have control 
over all Die Civil Courts within the local limits 
of bis jurisdiction. 

S. 28. The district Judge, shall appoint 
ministerial officers of The Court. 

S. 29. The district Judge may delegate his 
pow-ers to any court under his control. 

Chapter IV lays down rules for appeals and 
revisioDs in Civil cases. 


Ss. 9,10,11 lay dmvn nile.sabnut iippoiiitmeiit 
of Kegi.strnr aiid otticr i>mccrs. kecphig '0 
regia^rs, books of accmints and the pioct'diire 
to be followed in the Cmirt. 1 he Judicial 
Coniinissioiicr may fiamc mica of procedure, 
contrary to those in the tlvil Procedme tnde 

uii iiiuav uii iiivv-ni,,.j V,.— — . .. ■ Q,. Code of Criinimil I’roccdurc, with tin 

he pay and allow’aiiec.s due to such peraon and oi the Chief CummiHsioiu'r. 

_ __ 1.1 fl ... Aj ^ UAir ) l ' Iprt 1 I I I 1 

s 1*^ The seat of the Court iu llhopal shall he 
BhopiiTund of Virulhya Pnidesh. Kewa. 

Chapter Ill lays down details about sub- 
ordinate. Courts. 

8. M. 'I'lieri' shall he the Court of the Dislrlet 
Judge, of a suhortlinaie judge and ot a .Muuslll. 

S 15. The Chief CoiuiulssioinT shall divide the 
State Into Civil Distiiets and district Judges 
W'lH be appointed by liim. 

S. Ui. Adililloiuil district Judges may in' 
appointed If neeessary. 


S. 30 appeals from the Court of a subordinate 
Judge and -Munsiff shall lie to the district court 
and in all other cases to the Court of Judicial 
Commissioner. In some cases an appeal may 
lie to the Subordinate Judge from any decree 
passed by a Munsiff if the Judicial Commissioner 
so directs. 

S. 31. Buies for appeals from appellate 
decrees arc laid down. 

Ss. 32 to 34 lay down rules for period of 
limitation, for revisional ]towers of the Court ot 
judicial Coniuiissioner and about the nuality or 
decrees. 

S. 35. Rules about Court-fees payable on 
revision are laid down. 

8s. 36 to 40 provide rules for temporary 
vacancies in the otllcc of District Judge, del* ga- 
tion of power of district Judge, temporary 
vacaiicit'S iu the office of subordinate Judge and 
continuance of powers of officers. 

S. 40. Vacations of the Court shall be fixed by 
the Judicial t'omndssioiu'r *iu tlie approval of 
the Cliief Commissioner. 

S. 41. Tho Court of Judicial Coimmssiouer 
lias power to make rules for the supervision of 
Jill courts etc. 

S. 42. .411 Civil Courts other than the C*mrt of 
the Judicial CimuidsKiouor iu exislcucf iu tho 
State of Vimlhva Pradesh are jiboliKlied, 

S. 43, Kxistlug rights are saved. 

S. 41 deals with repeals and .savings, 

42. The Ajmer Tenancy and Land 
Records Act.—Tlie relatimis betw een bmdloids 
aiui tenants wer** governed l>y the l.jiiul and 
Bovemie Regulation 11 of 1877. Vuih v Scrii<m 
21 of th»‘ lti‘gulati*)u, all tenants ol juiv i'oi'l 
whether cultivable or not comprise*! in Dfuccu 
(a kind of tenure) estate, wane teuanls jil will. 
I'hls ei entetl a sense of iuseeurlty amougsl I la 
tenants uiul i lothed the laudUuils with arbitiny 
invw’ers. 'I'he Act gives pri>t*'ction to the i*n uii -, 
Chapter 1 is picUmiiinry, 

S. 2 ri'pcala the Ajmer-M**rwara -\giaiiau 
Ueiicf (Second) Ordinance, 1949. 

S. 3 sav*'s rules, notifications,*'te.issued uu h r 
the Ordiuauee if they are not haamsbteut with 
the pr*avlsi*>ns of this .\et. 

S. 4 lays down definitions and explamitimn. 

S 5. Laiullords and tenants ejin act (homgh 
I agents for the purposes of any thing t-o lu' dvmo 
luuler this Act. 
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Ciiapter II lays down Primary riithts and 
places the relations of landlords and tenants on 
a soiiml basis. 

S. 6. A tenant is entitled to certain priinary 
rights such as the use of the waste land for 
grazing his cattle, etc. 

S. 7. A tenant shall not be ejected from his 
holding or evicted from Ids residential house or 
compelled to render service with or without 
remuneration. 

S. 8. Any lease between the landlord and the 
tenant, purporting to restrict the rights of 
tenant shall be void. 

S. 9 . Certain rights of landlord are enumerated. 

Chapter III lays down rules for yiji Jot 
which ineaus land ciiltivated by a proprietor as 
sncli either himself or by servants or hired 
labour, and demarcated under the i)rovisions of 
this Ciiapter. 

S. 11, A proprietor may apply to the Sub- 
divisional Officer for demarcation as Niji Jot. 

S. 12. The Sub-divisional Officer after bearing 
objections, and satisfying lumself, shall pass an 
order for the demarcation as Xiji Jot. 

S. 13. Such demarcation shall be made on tlie 
spot and necessary records prepared. 

S. 14. Xiji Jot may be given on lease subject 
to certain restrictions. 

S. 15. Xiji Jot shall devolve according to rules 
of succession of proprietary^ right in such land for 
cultivation to tenants. 

Chapter IV deals with classes of tenants. 

S. 17. There sliall be four classes of tenants 
(1) occupancy tenants, (2) ex-proprietarj 
tenants, (3) hereditary tenants, (4) non- 
occupancy tenants. 

Ss. 18 and 19 lay down definitions of occu¬ 
pancy and ex-proprietary tenants respectively, 

S. 20. Mode of acquisition of ex-proprietary 
rights is laid down. 

S. 21. Agreement for the relinquishment of 
ex-proprietary rights shall be void. 


S. 36. There may be excliange of lands for con¬ 
solidation of cultivated area. Such an exchange 
can be made only through a sub-divisional officer, 

S. 37. A landlord may acquire land for. his own 
purpose. He has to apply to the Collector for 
such acquisition and mention one of the grounds 
laid down in the section, such as farming on 
improved lines etc. The Collector shall settle 
the question of compensation and order the 
ejectment of the tenant from the land. 

S. 38. In case of disputes in such proceedings 
the record shall be submitted by the Collector 
to the Chief Commissioner after deciding the 
dispute. The Collector may grant a certificate 
to the party stating that the matter is to be 
decided in a Civil Court. 

S. ,39. A tenant who is ejected under Section 37 
is entitled to be reinstated under certain circum¬ 
stances, such failure of the landlord to use 
the land for the purposes for which it was 
acquired. 

S, 40. A tenant other than a non-occupancy 
tenant may acquire proprietary rights in his 
liolding under this Section. 

Chapter VI General provisions relating to 
tenancies. 

S. 41. A tenant is entitled to a written lease 
from the landlord, if the landlord refuses, the 
tenant may apply to the Tahshildar who shall 
see that the tenant gets the lease. 

S, 42. A h?ase for a period exceeding one vear 
must be registered. 

S, 43. In case of doubts as regards rights, the 
landlord or the tenant as the case may be, may 
apply to the sub-divisional officer, 

S. 44. Certain tenants are entitled to make 
improvements. 


S. 45. Non-occupancy tenant cannot make 
improvement without the consent of the landlord. 

S. 46. If a landlord wants to make improve¬ 
ments he must take the permission of the 
sub-divisional officer. 


S. 22. Definition and e.xplanation of hereditary 
tenants are given. 

S, 23. In certain classes of lands hereditary 
rights shall not accrue. 

.S. 24. All tenants, other than first three classes 
of tenants are non-occupancy tenants. 

Chapter V lays down rules for devolution, 
transfer, e.xtinctiou, division, excliange and 
acquisition, 

S. 25. The interest of a tenant is lieritable but 
not transferable otlierwise than by sub-lease. 

S. 26. There shall not be anv transfer or sub¬ 
lease in consideration of a debt. 

S. 27. A tenant inay sublet the M’hole or anv 
portion of his tioldiiur. But there are certain 
restrictions on this right. 

S. 28. On the death of a tenant, leaving no heir 
or when ejectment order is issued against him 
tlie tenancy shall be extinguislied. There are 
other methods also, of e.vtinction. 

S. 29, Surrender of ten.nncv bv a female shall 
not extiuLruish her tenancy, unless it is with the 
wTitten consent of nearest reversioner. 

S. 30. If tenant's interest is extinguished, the 
rights of 6ub*tonant also come to an end. 

S. 31. On extinction of the interest, the tenant 
shall vacate tjie holding. 

S. 32. If a sub-tenant refuses to vacate the 
Tahshildar shall evict him, ’ 

, 33. A division of liolding shall be effected 

either by agreement or by the order of 
Tahshildar. 

34. If there is a co-tenant the Tahshildar 
shall specify his share. 

S. 35. A landlord may with the consent of the 
tenant give in exchange land for anv land held 
by such tenant. 


S. 47. If both the landlord and the tenant wish 
to m.nke improvements, the sub-divisional 
officer will give opportuiiitv to the tenant to 
make such improvements. If the tenant fails 
to make tlie improvements the landlord shall 
have tlie right. 

8. 48. There are certain restrictions on making 
the improvements. 

8. 49. In certain cases compensation is 
permissible for imiirovements. 

8. ;>0. Kules for determining compensation are 
laid down. 

_ S. M. If a tenant who has made improvements 
IS evicted, he shall be entitled to compensation 
and the tenant to the benefit of the work in 
respect of land remaining in Ids possession. 

8. 52. All disputes as regards improvements 
shall be decided by the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

8. 53. X tenant who pays fixed money rent is 
entitled to plant trees on his holding. 

S. 54. A noil-occupancy tenant is also entitled 
to jdant trees. 

8. 5.5. Any tree standing on the holding *t the 
commencement of the Act, sliall vest in the 
tenant, if he was in possession of the holding for 
a period of not less than twelve years, 

^ 8. 56. Disputes as regards trees shall be decided 
by the sub-divisional officer. 

8. 57. A tenant may surrender his lease. 

S. 58. A tenant who ceases to cultivate his 
holding and leaves the neighbourliood shall not 
lose his interest if he leaves some person 
responsible for payment of rent, 

8. 59. A landlord is entitled to take possession 
of the land, .<5virrendered or abandoned in accord¬ 
ance with tlie provisions of this Act. 

8. Co. Any dispute arising out of surrender or 
abandonment of land shall be decided bv the 
Tahshildar. 


Chapter VII deals with Premia and other 
levies. 

S, 61. As a general nile acceptance of premium 
by a landlord is proliibited. 

S. 62. Ordinarily no lag or nsg be levied, but 
this proliibition does not extend to village deve¬ 
lopment cess. 

Chapter VIII lays down provisions for Rent 
and its recovery, 

S. 63. Every tenant shall be liable to pay rent 
according to the provisions of this Act. 

S. 64. Scale of rent for different classes of 
tenants is laid down. In no case it is more than 
one-fiftli of the produce of the holding. 

8. 65. A person who is permitted by tlie land¬ 
lord to retain possession of land, uiiauthorizedly 
occupied by him, shall be considered to be a 
hereditary' tenant. 

8. 66. The produce of every holding shall be 
deemed to be hypothecated to the landlord for 
the rent. 

8. 67. If such produce is attached by civil or 
revenue Court, notice of such attacliment shall 
be given to the landlord who may apply for the 
sale of such produce for his rent, 

S, 68. A landlord is entitled to collect rent if 
it is in batai, from a sub-tenant also. 

S. 69. A landlord cannot claim cartage. 

S. 70. Any payment made by a tenant to bis 
landlord shall be presumed to have been made 
on account of rent. 

S. 71, Modes of making payment of money 
rent are laid down. 


S. 72. Every tenant has a right to get a receipt 
from the landlord. 

S. 73. A landlord who fails to issue a proper 
notice will have to pay penalty. 

S. 74 . Tlie Chief Commissioner is recpiired to 
print and supply books of receipt. 

8. 75. Penalty for non-production of receipt 
book with counterfoils, is mentioned. 

S. 76. Tenants rights and liabilities in resjicct 
of ])roduce are laid down. 

8. 77. When the rent is payable in batai, the 
tenant may ai>ply to Tahshildar for making 
division of the crop. 

8. 78, If there be an agreement to pay batai 
rent by Kata, an application to make Kuta may 
be made to Tahshildar. 

8. 79. This section lays down procedure to be 
followed when an application is made. 

S. 80. The Collector must publish a return of 
current prices. 

8. 81. Rules for assessment ofbighori bv court 
are laid down. ' 

S. 82, In certain cases batai rent mav be 
commuted iu Rlghori. 

8. 83. Rules about payment of commuted rent 
are laid down. 

8. 84. Rent shall be payable In absence of any 
agreement, according to local custom. If it is 
not paid on due date, it shall bfe deemed to be in 
arrears. 

8. 85. A landlord may apply to T'ahshildar 
for the arrears of rent within two years of the 
date on whicli it becomes payable. 

8. 86. The Court shall allow interest in cases 
of arrears of rent. 

S. 87. A landlord has power to charge irrigation 

^ j U V'Jt ii 

8. 88. Method of recovering Sayar is laid down. 

S. 89. Arrears of Sayar mav be realised as 
arrears of revenue, if the Tahshildar thinks so. 

*1 general refusal to pay rent, 

J16 TiihshUdur sliall recover it as arrears of 
revenue, on an application of the landlord. The 
record sliall be submitted to tlie Collector for 
confirmation. 
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S. 91. Rule.*? for payment of revenue Vy 
biswadars to Janirdars and Musafidars are laid 
<lown. 

Chapter IX deals with ejectment of tenants. 

S. 92. Ordinarily if a tenant is ejected, for 
non-payment of arrears of rent, the arrears shall 
be deemed to have been satisfied. 

S. 93 . Method for execution of decree against 
a tenant is laid down. 

S. 94. The court before ordering ejectment of 
a tenant shall award compensation due to him. 

S. 05. A landlord may enter upon possession 
of a liolding from which a tenant is ejected, after 
satisfying the directions of the Court ordering 
ejectment. 

S. 96. Grounds of ejectment are enumerated. 

S. 97. Special grounds of ejectment of non¬ 
occupancy tenants are mentioned. 

Ss. 9B and 99. Procedure for ejectment for 
decreed arrears and on other grounds, is laid 
doum. 

S. 100. A landlord who wants to eject a non¬ 
occupancy tenant may ajiply to Tahshildar for 
the same.' 

S. 101. The procedure which the TakshUdar 
has to follow is laid down. 

S, 102. Remedies that are open to a tenant for 
nTongful ejectment are mentioned. 

S. 103. The procedure to be followed on such 
applications is laid down. 

Ss. 104 and 105. Provision is made for eject¬ 
ment of person occupying land without title and 
procedure to be followed in such cases. 

Ss. 106 and 107. Consequences of failure to 
file application under Section 102 or 104 are 
mentioned and it is laid down that relief must 
be claimed in revenue courts only. 

Chapter X lays down provisions for compensa¬ 
tion and penalties, 

S. 108. A tenant has a right to claim inquiry 
for Illegal exaction and other similar matters. 
If the charge is proved, he is entitled to 
compensation. 

S. 109, The Court lias power to award com¬ 
pensation to a tenant, if the landlord is found 
guilty even in a proceeding for realization of 
arrears of rent. 

S. 110. A landlord can be prosecuted for Illegal 
exaction. 

S. 111. A sub-divisional officer shall award 
compensation to the tenant if the landlord was- 
guilty of illegal exaction and to the landlord if 
the tenant filed a false complaint. 

S. 112. Penalty for habitual infriiigement of 
rights of tenant is laid dottm. 

S. 113. Penalty for illegal entry on a holding 
is provided. 

S. 114. Compensation shall be reco\*eTed as 
arrears of revenue. 

Chapter XI lays down provisions for grants. 

S.115 These provisions do not apply to a 
Musafidar. 

S. IIG. A list of grants wliicli cannot bo resum¬ 
ed Is mentioned. 

S. 118. Crounds on wliich certain grants can 
be lesninud m o enumerated. 

S. 119. If tlie grant is resnrnablo, the t rial court 
.sliall order tlic ejectment of grantee. 

S. 120. A Iist%)f chaptci's and sections tif this 
Act, apfdicablc to a giiuitce is iiLCiitioncd. 

S. 121. Ordinarily grants shall not be 
Transfcniblo. 

S. 122. A traDSflctioo by a giantcc, in con-! 
traveutiun nf tlio provisions of tiiis Act, el mil be 
void. 

H. 123. A siib-fllvisUmiil ollh cr lia^ power to 
hear cases under Soetlon 117. 


Chapter XII lavs domi provisions as regards 
preparation of Re'eord of Rights, determination 
and modification of rent and rent-rates, 

S. 124. Record of Rights must be framed and 
rent-rates must be determined before a notifica- 
tioii under Sccotin. 1 (3) is made. 

S. 125. Tlie Collector has power to form and 
alter patwari circles. 

S. 126. A patwari for each circle shall be 
appointed. 

S. 127. One or more Girdwars for each taJisMl 
shall be appointed. 

S. 128. The cadre and pay of girdaivars 
and patwaris shall be determined by the Chief 
Commissioner. ' 

S, 129. Girdawars and pativaris are public I 
servants. ' 

S. 130. Maps and field-books shall be main¬ 
tained and changes will be recorded annually. 

S.. 131. Every owner is bound to maintain 
properly the boundry-marks. 

Ss. 132 and 133. There shall be a Record of 
Rights for each village and it will contain all 
necessary details. 

S, 134. The Collector shall maintain a register 
of revenue-paying, revenue-assigned and reveuue- 
ftee villages. 

S. 135. Annual registers, recording all clianges 
in the Record of Rights shall be maintained by 
the Collector. 

S. 136. It is a legal duty of every person con¬ 
cerned with land to furnish necessary information 
for compilation of Record of Rights. 

S. 137. Rrocedure for decision of disputes 
affecting entries in annual Registers is laid down. 

Ss. 138 and 139. Contested cases relating to 
entries in annual registers shall he decided by the 
sub-divisional officer. But the decision shall 
not be a bar to civil suit. 

S. 140. The entries in annual registers shall 1^ 
presumed to be correct until tlve contrary is 
proved. 

S. 141. The Collector has the power to appoint 
and punish if necessary the Lambardars and 
Patels in villages. 

S. 142. As regards the estate mentioned in 
second Schedule to the Act, the Central Govern¬ 
ment may order preparation or revision of Record 
of Rights. 

S. 143. Powers of record officers, assistant 
record officers and rent-rate officers are 
mentioned. 

S. 144. Definition and e.xplanatioii of sanc¬ 
tioned rate is given. 

S. 145. Rent-rates are determined sliall be 
valid for twenty years. 

S. 146. Procedure for cUdo and soil classi¬ 
fication is laid down. 

S. 147. Basis of rates for hereditary tenants are 
mentioned. 

S. 1(8. The reat-rate officer shall also provide 
for rates in cases of Batai and Bighori. 

.S. Mil. Procedure to bo followed in publishing 
and sanctioning rates Is mentioned. 


S. 157. If a tenant is ejected from a part of his 
holding, either party may apply for determina¬ 
tion of rent of the remainder. 

S. 158. Method of calculating rent for com¬ 
mutation, variation or determination is laul 
down. 

S. 159. Meaning of " substantial’* is given. 

S. 160. Basis of variation of rent in certain 
cases is mentioned. 

S. 161. The period for which rent is not liable 
to modification is mentioned. 

S. 162. Application for variation of rent will 
be entCTtained by sub-divisional officer or rent- 
rate officer. 

Chapter XIII lays down extra-ordinary and 
emergency provisions. 

S. 163. In an emergency tlie Central Govern¬ 
ment may appoint Assistant Commissioner v itli 
necessarv powers; to revise revenue asse^eu. 
Ion anv estate, etc. Orders passed by such officer 
shall be submitted to Collector for confirmation. 

S. 164. The Central Government may remit or 
suspend for auv period, the rent in 'agricultural 
calamities. In'such cases revenue shall also be 
remitted or suspended. 

S. 165. No landlord shall collect remitted or 
suspended revenue. 

S. 166. Period of suspension is to he excluded 
in computing period of limitation. 

S. 167. A court can also allow remission while 
decreeing a claim for arrears of rent if there 
calamity like hail, draught, etc. 

S. 168. An order for revision, remission, etc. 
cannot be called in question in any comt except 
as allowed by this Act. 

Chapter XIV lays down procedure and juris¬ 
diction of Courts. 

S. 169. Cases cognizable by revenue courts are 
mentioned. 

S. 170, Procedure to be followed by revenue 
courts, is mentioned, 

S. 171. The Indian Limitation Act shall be 
applicable in proceeding under this Act. 

S. 172. Xo application shall bo filed after the 
expiry of the period of limitation except as 
provided in S. 171. 

S. 173. Rules about pa>TQent of court fees 
are laid down, 

S. 174. Explanation of 'subordinate courts’ 
is given. 

S. 175. Rules about place of sitting of revenue 
courts arc laid down. 

S. 176. The Chief Commissioner may confer 
powers of a Collector on sub-divisional officer.^, 

S. 177. A Collector may place an Assistant 
I Commissioner in charge of a sub-division. 

S, 178, A Collector may authorise certain 
courts to entertain and dispose of applications. 

S. 179. A revenue court may refer a case tor 
investigutioii and report. 

8, 180. The Cliicf Cominissionor may create 
shanHat Committee and Courts. 

8. 181. Ordinarily a deeree or order passed hy 
a I'ourt shall be final. 


S. 150. Ordinarily no civil suit can He in rcf^pect 
of any entry in Uceord of Riglits. 

Ss, 151 and 152. Comnuitation of rent from 
kind to cash and from eash to kind is idlowed. 

S. 153. Fixed money rent sluill be liable to 
abutcinenl iiiuler eertain dreiimstnnees. 

8. 15‘1. I'lxi'O inoiioy reni sliall Vie liabh' to 
eiibaiieemeiil on tiirei' groiiiuls menlioued In this 
Sect ion. 


8. 182. I'roeedure tor snlnnhsion of the record 
of a ease to eontlrniliig eourt is mentioned. 

8. 183. The reipiisite eonti'nts of a tleeree or 
order submitted for eonfirmation are mentioned. 

8. 184. pi'oceilure to be followed lor confirma¬ 
tion Is laid down. 


8. 185. Tim Chief Ctunnd>>ioner m:i\ 
reselnd, vary or confirm any order p:i>setl 


ri \ tew. 
by liim. 


8. 155. Every onler for deleiiniiiat Ion, eoni- 
miitntion. cle.. ^hall (akeelleet tiom tin'eom* 
mencenn iil of iit'ilcultmal yein . 


8. 186. Every levt'unc court has the pov\ei <>l 
review. 

8. 187, Provlsltui for revision is made. 


S. 1,56. .lidinU I of parlies in ca>e 
vai’iidloii tif rent is allowed. 


relating to 


8. 188. Tim CoUt'dor has power to transter a 
4t’ase from one court to another. 
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S. 189. The Collector has power to withdraw 
cases to himself. 

S, 190. A sub-rlivisional officer has also power 
to transfer cases. 

S. 191. A record officer may also transfer and 
withdraw cases to himself. 

S. 192. A district judge may transfer a case 
submitted to him for confirmation to a sub¬ 
ordinate judge. 

S. 193. Any dispute as regards ownership of 
land will be decided by the Collector. 

S. 194. If a plea of proprietary rights is raised 
in revenue Courts, the procedure mentioned in 
tliis section is to be followed. 

S. 195. The procedure w hich is to be followed 
when a plea of tenancy is raised in civil courts, 
is laid down. 

S. 196. All cases of doubts as regards 
jurisdiction shall be decided by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

S. 197, Provision for injunction and appoint¬ 
ment of receiver, is made. 

S. 198. Only in certain cases legal practitioners 
shall be entitled to appear. 

S. 199. A party to a proceeding or his authorized 
agent may appear before a revenue court. 

S. 200. A revenue court may allow and ap¬ 
portion costs in any proceedings. 

S. 201. Revenue courts have power to summon 
persons whose attendance is necessary for the 
disposal of any case. 

S. 202. Mode of service of summons is 
mentioD»d. 

S, 203. The Chief Commissioner has power to 
make rules. 

Secs. 204 and 205 make transactional pro¬ 
vision. Tenants ejected before the commence¬ 
ment of this Act may be reinstated in certain 
cases, and provision is made for disposal of 
pending cases. 

There are two Scheduler to the Act. The 
first Schedule mentions fees for occupation of 
house sites and grazing fees. The second 
Schedules give a detailed list of tjie estates that 
are 74 in number. 

43, The Representation of the Peoples 
Act (See also 23 for amendments),—Articles 
81 and 170 of the Constitution of India lay 
dow'n the maximum number of seats in Parlia¬ 
ment and in the Legislative Assemblies of 
States, and also the principles to be followed in 
allocating seats in the House of the People among 
the States and in the State Legislative Assem¬ 
blies, but have left the iSctual allocation of such 
seats to be provided by law. Article 171 lays 
down the maximum and minimum number of 
seats in the Legislative Council of a State and 
also specifies the various methods by w'hich such 
seats shall be filled, but the actual number of 
scats to be filled has been left to be provided by 
law. This Act provides for allocation of seats 
in the House of the People and in the Legislative 
Assemblies and Legislative Councils of States. 
It also confers on the President pow’er to delimit 
the constituencies for the purposes of election. 

S. 3. Allocation of seats in the House of the 
People shall be as shown in the First Schedule to 
the Act. 

S. 4. Representatives of Jammu and Kashmir 
and Andaman and Nicobar islands shall be 
nominated by the President. Other seats shall 
be filled by direct election. 

Secs, 5 and 6 The President shall determine the 
constituencies and only such constituencies shall 
be r«cognised for the purposes of election. 

S, 7. There shall be direct election for the 
seats in the Legislative Assemblies of each 
State, The total number of seats in each State 
is shown in second schedule. 

Si. 8 and 9, The President shall determine the 
constituencies for election and only such consti¬ 
tuencies shall be legal for the purposes of election. 


S. 10. Allocation of seats in the Legislative 
Councils of States shall be as showm in the Third 
Schedule. 

S. 11. The President by order shall delimit 
constituencies for election to the I/Cgislative 
Councils. 

S. 12. The President may amend his earlier 
orders by a subsequent order as regards 
constituencies. 

S. 13. Procedure for delimiting constituencies is 
laid down. Every order in this behalf shall be 
laid before Parliament. 

S, 15. For every constituency there shall be an 
electoral roll. 

S. 16. A person who is not a citizen of India 
or who is of unsound mind or who is for the time 
being disqualified shall riot be entitled to be 
registered as a votor. 

S. 17. No person shall be entitled to be re¬ 
gistered in more than one constituency. 

S, 18. No person shall be entitled to be re¬ 
gistered in the electoral roll for any constituency 
more than once. 

S. 19. Conditions of registration are laid down. 
The person must not be less than 21 years of age 
and must have been ordinarily resident in the 
constituency for not less than 180 days. 

S. 20. Meaning of the phrase ‘ ordinarily re¬ 
sident ’ is given. 

S. 21. Explains the phrases “ qualifying date " 
and “ qualifying period." 

S. 22. Electoral roll for each constituency shall 
be prepared by Electoral Registration Officers. 

S. 23. Electoral roll shall be prepared annually. 

S. 24. The first roll shall remain in force till 
the 30th day of September 1952. 

S. 25. In special cases there may be revision or 
correction of electoral rolls. 

S. 26. Rules for the preparation of electoral 
rolls for the Legislative Assemblies of the States 
shall be the same as in case of Parliament. 

■ S, 27. Rules for preparation of electoral rolls 
for 0)imcil constituencies are laid down 

S. 28. The Central Government has power to 
make rules under this Act. 

S. 29. All acts done previous to the commence¬ 
ment of this Act are validated. 

S. 30. No Civil court shall have jurisdiction to 
entertain any question whether any person is 
or is not entitled to be registered, or as to legality 
of any action taken by the Registration Officer. 

There are four Schedules to the Act. 

44. TKe Displaced Pezsons (Claims) 
Act.—^This Act replaces an earlier Ordinance 
on the same subject. The scheme of rehabili¬ 
tation worked out by Government requires 
accurate information of the immoveable pro¬ 
perty left by the displaced persons in Pakistan. 
The Act empowers the Government to receive 
register and varify claims of displaced persons in 
respect of immoveable property they left in 
Western Pakistan. It prescribes penalties for 
submission of false or double claims. ‘ 

S. 3. Registering officers may be appointed for 
registering claims. 

S. 4. Chief Claims Commissioner may be 
appointed, and also joint Chief Commissioner or 
Claims Commissioner. 

S. 5. Procedure for registration of claims is 
laid down. 

S. 6. Jurisdiction of Claims Officer is mentioned. 

S. 7. Powers of Claims officers are detailed, 

S. 8. A case pending before one claims officer 
may be transferred to another claims officer. 

S. 9. The Chief Claims Commissioner and other 
Commissioners, registering officers are public 
servants. 

S. 10. No suit can lie in a Civil court for claims 
which are to be decided by such commissioners. 


S. 11. All officers acting in good faith are 
protected and no suit can lie against them for 
such action. 

S. 12. A person who submits false information 
or who submits his claim to more than one 
Registering officer shall be punishable with 
imprisonment w'hich may extend to three years 
or with fine or with both. 

S. 13. A person who abets such an offence shall 
also be punishable with similar punishment. 

S, 14. Cognizance of an offence can be taken by 
a court only upon a complaint in WTiting from 
an authorised person. 

S. 15. The Central Government rnay delegate 
its powers to the Chief Claims Commissioner. 

S. 16. The Central Government has power to 
make rules. 

45. The Air Force Act. —The Indian Air 
Force Act 1932 was modelled on the Indian Army 
Act 1911. But it departed from the latter Act 
principally in two chapters, viz. those on 
‘‘Offences" and " PunishmenU". The Indian 
Army Act is revised. Hence a need of revision 
of Air Force Act was felt. This Act repeals the 
Act of 1932. 

S. 2. All officers of Air Force, persons enrolled 
under the Act, persons belonging to the Indian 
Air Force, Volunteer Reserve etc. will be subject 
to this Act. 

S. 3. Termination of application of this Act 
will be either on retirement, release, removal or 
dismissal. 

S. 4. Definitions of various terms are given. 

Chapter II deals with special provision for 
application of this Act to any force raised or 
maintained in India. 

S. 6. The Central Government may by notifi¬ 
cation lay down special provisions as to ranks in 
certain cases. 

S. 7. A person subject to this Act shall not be 
placed under the command of an officer of rank 
inferior to that of such a person. 

S. 8, The Central Government may prescribe 
the officer who will exercise the powers W'hich, 
under this Act may be exercised by air officers 
in charge of commands. 

S. 9. The Central Government have the power 
to declare persons to be on active service. 

Chapter III deals with Commission, Appoint¬ 
ment and Enrolment. 

S. 10. The President may grant commission 
in the Air Force. 

S. 11, Aliens, but not Nepalese, are ineligible 
for Commission in Air Force without the consent 
of the Central Government. 

S. 12. As a rule females are ineligible for enrol¬ 
ment in Air Force. Exceptions may be made 
by the Central Government. 

S. 13. Procedure to be followed before enrolling 
an Officer is laid down. 

S. 14. Mode of enrolment is stated. 

S. 15. Validity of enrolment cannot be chal¬ 
lenged on grounds of irregularity if a person 
has been on the rolls for a period of tlnee months. 

S. 16. A list of class of persons who shall be 
attested is mentioned. 

S, 17. Mode of attestation is laid down. 

Chapter IV lays down conditions of service. 

S. 18. Every person shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the President. 

S. 19, The Central Government may dismiss 
the services of any person subject to the rules 
and regulations made under this Act. 

S. 20. Powers of the Commander-in-Cliief and 
other officers with respect to removal or reduc¬ 
tion of a person are mentioned. 

S. 21.^ The Central Government have power 
to modify certain fundamental rights in their 
application to persons subject to this Act. 
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S. 22. ProvisioB for retirement, release or dis¬ 
charge is made. 

S. 23. Certificate on the Termination of service 
will be issued to proper person. 

S. 24. Procedure for discharge or dismissal of 
ft person when out of India is laid down. 

Chapter V lays down Service Privileges. 

S. 25. The pay of every person shall be paid to 
him without any unauthorized deductions. 

S, 26. Any aggrieved airman can complain to 
the officer under whose command he is serving 
for any legitimate grievance. The Commanding 
Officer shall investigate all such comffiaints. 

S. 27. Any aggrieved officer, if dissatisfied 
with the decision of his commanding officer 
may complain to the Central (Jovernment. 

S. 28- The arms, clothes equipment etc., are 
immune from attachment in satisfaction of any 
decree against a person serving in Air Force. 

S. 29. ifo person, subject to this Act, shall be 
liable to be arrested for any debt, 

S. 30. Persons attending courts-martial shall 
be immune from arrest, while proceeding to 
the Court. 

S. 31. These privileges shall also he enjoyed 
by the reserves when called out for training or 
service. 

S. 32. Priority will be given to persons in the 
Air Force in respect of tlieir personal litigation. 
Such persons shall produce certificate from the 
proper authority, 

S, 33. These privileges are in addition to those 
that might have been conferred by any other 
law in force. 

Chapter deals with offences. 

S. 34. A list of offences in relation to the 
enemy and which are punishable uith death is 
given. The list contains 15 offences. 

S. 35. Offences in relation to the enemy but 
not punishable with death are enumerated. 

S. 30. A list of offences, which when fcommitted 
while on active service, are likely to be punished 
more severely than when not on active service, 
is given. 

S. 37. Definition of and punishment for 
* Mutiny ' is given. 

S. 38. Punishnieut for ‘ desertion ' or • aiding 
desertion' is mentioned. 

S. 39. Punishment for ‘ remaining absent with¬ 
out leave' is provided. 

5. 40. Punishment for striking or tlireatoning 
superior officer is laid down. 

6. 41. Punishmsnt for disobedience to superior 
officer may extend to fourteen years. 

S. 42. punishment for insubordination and 
obstruction may extend to ten years. 

S. 43. Punishment for fraudulent enrolment 
may extend to five years. 

S. 44. A person giving false answers at 
the time of enrolment shall be liable to suffer 
punishment extending upto five years. 

S. 45. Any officer guilty of unbecoiniug conduct 
shall be liable to suffer punishment as laid down 
in tills Act. 

S. 46. Certain forms of disgraceful conduct are 
enumerated. 

S. 47. Any officer who ill-treats his snbordinat* 
shall be liable to suffer imprisonmeiit wliicli may 
extend to seven years. 

S. 48 Punishment for intoxication is laid down. 

S. 49. Any person who [lei tnits escape of 
person in custody sliall be liable to suffer puiilsh 
mentwbicli may extend upto fourteen years, 

S. 50. A person guilty of ii regularity in eoiiuee- 
tlon u ith aiTCsl or confinement stmll be liiil)lo to 
BDffer punislimeiit whieb may exieiitl to two 

years. 


S. 51. A person escaping from custody shall be 
liable to suffer punishment for a term of five years. 

S. 52. Offences in respect of property are laid 
down. Maximum punishment for such offences 
shall be ten years. 

S. 53. Punishment for extortion or corruption 
may extend to ten years. 

S. 54. Punishment for making away with 
equipment may extend to ten years. 

S. 55. Punishment for injury to property may 
extend to seven years. 

S. 56. A person guilty of false accusation shall 
be liable to suffer imprisonment which may 
extend to five years. 

S. 57. Punishment for falsifying official docu¬ 
ments ajjid making false declaration may extend 
to fourteen years. 

S. 58. Punishment for signing in blank and 
failure to report may extend to seven years, 

S, 59. Punishment for offences relating to 
courts-martial may extend to tliree years. 

S. 60.-Any person giving false evidence shall be 
liable to suffer imprisonment which may extend 
to seven years. 

S. 61. Punishment for unlawful detention of 
pay may extend to ten years, 

Ss. 62 and 63. Offences in relation to air¬ 
craft and flying, are enumerated and punishment 
provided. 

S. 64. Any person guilty of disobedience of 
lawful command of captain of aircraft shall be 
liable to suffer imprisonment which may extend 
to seven years, 

S, 65. Punishment for violation of good order 
and air force discipline may extend to seven 
years. 

S, 66. Miscellaneous offences are enumerated 
and punishment provided. 

S. 67. Punishment for attempt to commit any 
of the above mentioned offences is provided. 

S. 68. Punishment for abetment shall be the 
same as laid down for the offence itself. 

S. 69. Punishment for abetment of offences 
punishable with death may extend to fourteen 
years in those cases where the offence was not 
actually committed. 

S. 70. Punishment for abetment of offences 
punishable witli imprisonment shall extend to 
one half of the longest term provided for that 
offence, if the offence Is not committed. 

Ss. 71 and 72. Civil offences are enumernted 
and rules for piinlslimcnt provided. 

Chapter VII contains 18 sections that lay down 
detail provisions about punishment. 

S. 73. Pumshraents awardnble by courts- 
martial are mentioned. 

S. 74. Rules about alternative punishment to 
be awarded by courts-martial are laid down. 


S. 83. In certain cases previous sanction of an 
officer having power to convene a district court- 
martial is necessary. 

Ss. 86, 87 and 88. Provision for punishment of 
officers and warrant officers is made. 

S. 89. Definition of ‘ superior air authority * is 
laid down. 

S. 90. Circumstances under which collective 
fines may be imposed are mentioned. 

Chapter VIII deals with penal deductions. 

S. 91. Deductions from pay and allowances of 

officers mav be made by way of penalty. The 
_+>><» /'irpiimqt.anoes uudcr w'hicU 


section mentions the circumstauces under w’hich 
such deductions may be made, 

S. 92. Provision for deduction from pay and 
allowances of airmen is made by this Section. 

S. 93. Rules for computation of time of 
absence, or custody, are mentioned. 


S. 94. Pay and Allowances of a person under 
trial may be witliheld. 

I S. 95. Total deductions from pay and allow- 
lanccs shall not exceed in any month one half 
of the pay for that mouth. 

S. 96. Deductions may be made from public 
money due to the persou. 

S. 97. Pay and allowances of a prisoner of war 
during inquiry into his conduct may be withheld. 

S. 98. Such deductiors may be remitted as 
directed by the proper authority. 

Ss. 99 and 100. Provision may be made for 
dependents of prisoner of war from remitted 
deductions or from pay and allowances. 

S. 101. A person shall he deemed to be a 
prisoner of war until the conclusion of the 
inquiry into his conduct. 

Chapter IX provides for arrests and proceed¬ 
ings before trial. 

S. 102. A person charged with an offence may 
be taken into air force custody. 

S. 103 . A persou can be detained in custody 
only for fortv-eight hours. He shall not be 
detained further without the charge being 
investigated. 

S. 104. If the interval between committal and 
court-martial is more than eight days, a report 
giving reasons for delay shall bo made to the 
Commanding Officer. 

S. 105. Civil authorities shall aid in appre¬ 
hension of an accused and delivery to tlio air 
force authority. 

S. 106. Civil authorities shall help in capture 
of deserters. 

S. 107. A court of Inquiry shall be assembled, 
to inquire Into absence without leave for more 
than thirty days. 

S. 108. Provision for appoiiil menta of provost 
martials is made. 


S. 75. 


In certain cases combination of punish- 
incnts is allowed. 

S. 76. I n certain cases an ofilciT shall be 
sentemTcl to be. cashiered before ho is awarded 
any punisliinent. 

Ss. 77 and 78. Rules about field-punishment 
are laid down. 

S. 79 . A warrant ofllcer sentenced byaeourt- 
iiiartlal to tm asportation shall bo doemed to 
be reducetl to tin* ranks. 

S. 80. A person while on active service even if 
sentenced to transpiirtnUou may he dlrerted to 
serve in raiiU.s a nd sueli service shall be reekoued 
us part of his ten 11 of transportation. 

S. 81. Rules about punlslimenta otherwise than 
by courts-martial are laid down, 

8s, 82, 84 iiud 85, Rules about luinisluuentof 
persnns other than ofliecrs aud Warrant OlUeors 
arc provided. 


Chapter X makes provision for courts-iuartlai. 

S. 109. There shall be three kinds of conrls- 
mnrtial, general, district and summary general 
eourts-martiaV. 

S. 110. Power to coiivcuo a general courts- 
martial is witii the Coutrul Goveruiucut or ilvti 
t'.-in-C. 

S. 111. A district court-martial may bo con¬ 
vened by an authorised officer. 

S. 112. The warrant Issued may contain such 
details as the olUeer wants. 

S, 118. A summary general court-martial may 
bo oonveiied by the C.-in-t', or the eommaudlng 
officer wlieu 011 active service. 

Ss. 114. lU) aud 116. A gimeral court-martial 
shall consist of not. less tliaii five officers, a 
district and a summary general courts-maitlal 
of not less than three. 
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S. 117. If the court-niiirtial is reduced 
below the minimum number of officers after the 
commencement of the trial, it shall be 
dissolved, and the accused may be tried a^aiu. 

S. 118. A "Cncral or summary general courts- 
martial has power to tri' anv person subject to 
this Act. 

S. 119. A district court-martial may tr>' any 
person other than an officer or warrant officer 
and the sentence miist be other than a sentence 
of death or imprisonment for a term exceeding 
two years, 

S. 120. If a person has been once properly tried, 
there cannot be a second trial for the same 
offence, 

S. 121. Period of limitation for trials Is laid 
down. 

S. 122. Even if a person ceases to be subject to 
this Act, his liability continues for six months in 
some cases and in others even after that period. 

S. 123. The place of trial may be any place 
whatever. 

S. 12-1. A choice between crimin.al court and 
court-martial lies with the Commanding Officer. 

8. 125. A criminal Court can insist that an 
offender must be tried in a criminal court and 
not in court-martial and for this purpose may 
require the deliverj' of the offender, 

S. 126. A person tried by a court-martial may 
be tried again by a criminal court ■which shall 
have regard, in awarding punishment to the 
punisliment already undergone. 

Cliapter XI lays down procedure of Courts- 
Martial. 

S. 127. The Senior member shall be tlie pre¬ 
siding officer. 

S. 128. There shall be a judge Advocate. 

S. 129. Tlie accused has a right to challenge 
and object to a particular officer being a member 
of the Court. Such objection shall be lieard bv 
the other officers. 

S. 130. An oath or an affirmation shall be 
administered to the members of tlie court, Judge 
advocate and the witnesses. 

S. 131. The decision sliall be bv an- absolute 
majority. In case of equality of votes the 
judgment shall be in favour of the accused and 
for a death sentence at least two-thirds majoritv 
is necessary. 

S. 132. The Indian Evidence Act 1872 shall 
apply to proceedings before a court-martial. 

S. 133. A court-martial may take judicial notice 
of any matter within the general air force know¬ 
ledge of the members. 

S. 134, Procedure for summoning witnesses is 
laid down. 

S, 135. A list of documents e.xempted from 
production is given. 

S. 136. The Chief legal Adviser'mav issue a 
commission for examination of witnesses to a 

district magistrate or magistrate of the First 
Class. 

S. 137. Procedure for examination of witnesses 
on commission is mentioned, 

S. 138. In certain cases an accused may l)e 
convicteil of an offence, though he ivas not 
charged witli it. Altogether eiulit cases of this 
class are mentioned. 

8. 139. There shall be presumption that 
relevant documents such as application, etc., 
have been duly signed. 

S. 140. Enrolment paper shall be an evidence 
of enrolment. 

8. 141. Presumption as to certain dociiment.si.s 
mentioned. 

8. 142. If an accused makes a reference to anv 
Government officer in Ids own defence, the court 
shall address such Officer and adjourn the pro¬ 
ceedings until the recei|»t of the reply. 

8. 143. Evidence of iirevioiis convictions and 
general character may be recorded. 

8. 144. Procedme to be followed in case of 
lunacy of the accused is lucntioiied. 

8. 145. Procedure to be followed, if the lunatic 
accused becomes subsequently fit, is laid down. 


S. 146. A copy of an'order iss led under section 
145 shall be sent to the (.'entral overnment. 

8.147. The Central Government may order 
release or transfer of the lunatic accused. 

8, 148. Tilt* Central Government may deliver 
the lunatic accused to his relatives on giving 
security to the Government. 

8. 149. The court may make proper order for 
custody and disposal of property pending trial, 

S. 1;)0. The court may make any proper order 
for the dispo.sal of proiierty regarding whkii an 
offence is committed. 

8.151. Trial by a court-martial under the provi¬ 
sions of tills Act shall be deemed to he a judicial 
proceeding within the meaning of Sections 193 
and 228 of I.P.C. and the coiut-martial shall be 
deemed to be a court. 

Cliapter XII lays down rules about confirma¬ 
tion and revision. 

8, 152. Finding and sentence by a court sljall 
not be valid, unless confirmed. 

8.153. The power of confirmation when the 
sentence is passed by a general court-martial is 
witli tlic Central Government. 

S, 154. If the sentence is passed by district 
court-martial, it shall be confirmed bv an autho¬ 
rised officer. 

S, 155. A vv'arrant issued may contain such 
restrictions as the authority tlunks fit. 

8. 156. Sentence passed by summary general 
comt-martial may be confirmed bv the conv'ening 
officer. ‘ ® 

8. l.>7. The confirming authority may mitigate 
or remit the punishment awarded. But there 
are certain restrictions on the exercise of this 
power. 

8. 158. Confirmation of findings and sentence 
given on board a ship, may be made at the port of 
disembarkation. 

S. 159. Any finding or sentence mav be revised 
by the conflrniing authority, 

S. 160. In certain oases alteration of sentences 
is allowed. 

8. 161. Any aggrieved person mav present 
jietition to the confirming authoritv against the 
finding or sentence of court-martiar. A petition 
against tlie confirming authority may be present¬ 
ed to the Central Government. 

S. 162. Proceedings of a court-martial may be 
annulled if they are found to be illegal or unjust 

Chapter XIII provides for execution of 
sentences. 

S. 163. Death sentence mav be either in the 
form of hanging by neck or* bv being shot to 
death. 

8. 164. Commencement of sentence will be 
reckoned from the day on which the original 
proceedings were signed. 

S. 165. If a sentence of transportation is pass^l, 
a warrant sliall he forwarded to the officer in 
charge of the civil prison in which such person is 
to be confined. 

8. 166. In otlier eases the sentence shall be 
carried out by confinement in militarv or air 
force jirison. 

8. 107. For the intervening period the offender 
may be kept in military or air force custody. 

8, 168. If the sentence cannot be carried out in 
military or air force custodv the convict mav be 
transferred to any civil prison. 

8. 169. A prisoner who i.s being conveyed from 
]>lace to place shall be subject to iiece.^'sarv 
restraint, ^ 

8. 170. Provision for e-\ecution of sentence of 
detention, is made. 

.8. 111 . Any order setting aside or varying any 
sentence shall be communicated to the aiiiird- 
priate prison officer. 

8. 172. Procedure for execution of sentence of 
fine, is laid down. 

8. 1( 3. Tlie Central Government mav establish 
air force prison. 

8. 1(4. Informality or error in anv warrant 
will not render tlie sentence illegal, * 


Ss, 175 and 176, The Central Government has 
power to make rules in respect of prison and 
prisoners. 

Chapter XIV deals nith pardons, remissions 
and suspensions, 

S. 177. The C.''-in-C. may with or without con¬ 
dition pardon the person or remit the punishment 
awarded or commute such punishment. 

8. 178. Conditional pardon, release or parole or 
remission may be cancelled, 

8. 179. Reduction in rank of a W.O. orX.C.O- 
shall be considered as punistimont. 

8.180. Sentence of transportation, or imprison¬ 
ment, or (fctention may be suspended. 

S. 181. The confirming authority may order 
suspension of sentence. 

8. 182. If the sentence is suspended, the 
Offender shall be released forthwith. 

8. 183. The period of suspension shall be 
reckoned as part of the term of such sentence. 

S. 184. The authority may order remission of 
the sentence after siisi>ension or that the offender 
ought to undergo the unexpired portion of the 
sentence. 

8. 185. Every case after suspension of the 
sentence shall be reconsidered. 

S. 186. Provision i.s made for cases in which 
an offender whose sentence is suspended, is 
sentenced for some other offence. 

S, 187. Powers conferred by .sections 180 and 
184 shall be in addition of the power of mitiga¬ 
tion, remission and commutation. 

8. 188. Effect of suspension and remission or 
dismissal is mentioned. 

Cliapter XV lays down provisions for making 
rules, 

8. 189. The Central Government has power to 
make rules for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of this Act. 

8. 100. The Central Government has power to 
make regulations. 

8. 191. Rules and Regulations made under 
this Act shall be published in the Gaz'tte. 

8, 192. The Indian Air Force Act, 1932 is 
repealed except sections 126 to 128 L. 

Chapter XVI makes transitory provisions 
sections 193 and 194 define ,ind lav down powers 
of ‘ British Officer *. 

46. The Anny Act.—A revision of the 
Indian Army Act 1911 became necessary after 
the 15th Augi’st 1947. The objects of the 
revision of the Army Act are, (a) to make it self- 
sufficient by incorfiorating relevant provisions 
from related enactments, (6) to adopt the 
existing provisions to suit tlie new constitutional 
set-up and present day requirements, and (c) on 
the one hand to bridge the gap between the Army 
and the Civil Laws as far as possible in the matter 
of punishment for offences and on the other to 
eliminate the disparity between tbe correspond¬ 
ing provisions of the Army and the Air Force 
Acts. Tlie Act makes provision for the forces 
of the States in Part B becoming subject to the 
Army Act; the exclusion of aliens from service 
except with the consent of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. etc. Provisions of subsidiarj' enactments 
like tlie Indian Army (Suspension of 8entence.s) 
Act 1920 and Ordinances Xos. XXXVI of 1943 
and XXXVll of 19J5 relating to p^nal deduc¬ 
tions of pay and allowances of prisoners of war, 
have been incorporated in the Act, tkt- 

8. 2. All officers, persons enndled under this 
Act. Indian Reserve Forces, liuliaii .Supple¬ 
mental y Reserve Forces when called out for 
service. Officers of the Territorial Armv und^r 
certain circumstances, etc, shall be subject to 
this Act. ^ 

8. 3. Definitions of various terms are given. 

Chajiter II deals with special provisions for 
application of this Act in certain cases. 

8. 4. The Central Government mav apply this 
Act to any force raised in India. 

8. 5. Tlie Central Government mav direct that 

tins Act sliall be applicable to forces of Part B 
btates. 
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S. 6. The Central Government may lay down 
speciai provisions as to ranks in certain cases. 

S, 7. A person subject to this Act shall not be 
placed under the command of an oflBcer of rank 
inferior to that of such a person. 

S. 8. The Central Government may prescribe 
the officer who will exercise the powers, which 
under this Act, are to be exercised by officers 
commanding armies. 

S. 9. The Central Government have the power 
to declare persons to be on active service. 

Chapter III deals with Commission, Appoint¬ 
ment and Enrolment. 

S. 10. Tlie President may grant Commissions 
in the regular Army. 

S. 11. Aliens, but not Nepalese, are ineligible 
for commission in the regular Army. 

12, As a general rule females are ineligible 
for enrolment in the regular Army. Exceptions 
moj’ be made by the Central Government. 

S. 13. Procedure to be followed before enrolling 
an officer is laid down. 

S. 14. Mode of enrolment is stated. 

S. 15. Validity of enrolment cannot he 
challenged on grounds of irregularity if a person 
has been on the rolls for a period of three months. 

S. 16. A list of class of persons who shall he 
attested is laid down. 

S. 17. Mode of attestation is provided. 

Chapter IV lays down conditions of service. 

S. 18. Every person shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the President. 

S. 19. The Central Government may dismiss 
services of any person subject to the rules and 
regulations under this Act. 

S. 20. Powers of the Commander-in-Chief and 
other officers with respect to removal or 
reduction of a person, are mentioned. 

S. 21, The Central Government has power to 
modify certain fundamental rights in their 
application to persons subject to this Act. 

S. 22. Provision for retirement, release or dis¬ 
charge is made. 

S. 23. Certificate on the termination of service 
will be issued to proper persons. 

S. 24, Procedure for discharge or dismissal of 
a person wlien out of India is laid down. 

Chapter V lays down Service Privileges. 

S. 25. The pay of every person shall be paid to 
him without any unauthorised deductions. 

S. 26. Any aggrieved person other than an 
officer, may complain to the officer under whose 
command he is serving for any legitimate 
grievance. The Conmmnding Officer shall 
investigate all such complaints. 

S. 27. Any aggrieved officer, if dissatisfied with 
the decision of his Commanding Officer may 
complain to the Central Government. 

S, 28. Tlie Arms, clotlios, equipment, etc. of 
a person in the Army cannot he attached in 
satisfaction of any decree against liim. 

S. 29. No person, subject to this Act, shall he 
liable to be arrested for any debt. 

S. 30. Persons attending courts-martial shall 
lie immune from arrest, wliile proccciliug to the 
Court. 

S. 31. Those privilege.^ shall also he enjoyed by 
the Itescrvu I oices when called nut for training 
or service. 

S. 82. Priority will be given to persons suiqcct 
to Mils Act, in respect of their personal litigation, 
Buell persons si ml] produce certificate from the 
proper autUoritv. 

S. 3m. These ]*rivi!egC8 arc in addition totlio.se 
that iniL'lit have lieQii eoiiferrcd by any oilier 
law in fori e. 

Chapter VI deals with ofTcnecs. 

S. 34. A list of offences !u relation toeiioniy 
aiul piinlslmble with death Is given. Tlie list 
contains 12 olfiMiees, 

S. !{.*>, (Hfeiiees in relftilon to eni'iny Imt not 
i<unis|ialile with deatli are enninerated. 


S. 36. A list of offences, which when committed 
while on active service, are likely to be punished 
more severely than when not on active service, 
is given. 

S. 37. Definition of and iiunishment for 
“ mutiny ” is given. 

S. 38. Punishment for “desertion” or “ aiding 
desertion ” is mentioned. 

S. 39. Punishment for “ remaining absent 
without leave ” is provided. 

S. 40, PunislimcDt for striking or threatening 
superior officer is laid down. 

S. 41. Punishment for disobedience to superior 
officer may extend to fourteen years, 

S. 42. Punishment for insubordination and 
obstruction may extend to ten years. 

S. 43. Punishment for fraudulent enrolment 
may extend to five years. 

S. 44. A person giving false answers at the 
time of enrolment, sliall be liable to suffer 
punishment extending upto five years. 

S. 45. Any officer guilty of unbecoming con¬ 
duct shall be liable to suffer punishment as laid 
down in this Act, 

S. 46. Certain forms of disgraceful conduct are 
mentioned. 

S. 47. Any officer who ill-treats a subordinate 
sliall be liable to suffer punishment which may 
extend to seven years. 

S. 48. Punishment for intoxication is laid down. 

S. 49. Any person who permits escape of a 
person in custody shall he liable to suffer punish 
ment which may extend upto fourteen years. 

S. 50. A person guilty of irregularity in connec 
tion with arrest or confinement shall be liable to 
suffer punishment which may extend to two 
years. 

S. 51. JIaximum punishment for escape from 
custody is five years. 

S. 52. Offences in respect of property are laid 
down. Maximum punishment shall be ten years. 

S. 53. Punishment for extortion or corruption 
may extend to ten years. 

S. 54. Punishment for making away with 
:quipment, etc. may extend to ten years. 

S. 55. Punishment for injury to property may 
sxtend to seven years. 

S. 56. A person guilty of false accusation shall 
)e liable to suffer imprisonment which may 
ixtend to five years. 

S. 57. Maximum punishment .for falsifying 
ifliiclal documents and for making false declora- 
ion is fourteen years. 

S. 58. Punishment for signing in blank and 
allure to report may extend to seven years. 

S. 59. Maximum punisliment for offences relat- 
ng to courts-martial is three years. 

S. 60. A person giving false evidence shall br* 
iablo to suffer imprisonment which may extend 
;o seven years, 

S. 61. Punishment for unlawful detention of 
pay may extend to ten years. 

S. 62. Offtmcesiii relation to aircraft and flying 
!irc mentioned and jaiiuslinient provided. 

B. 03, Punishment for violation of good order 
!ind military discipline may extend to seven 
yeans. 

S. 64. Miscellaneous offences are mentioned 
nnd ]iuni8lmient iirovided. 

S. 65. Punisliment for attempt to commit any 
of tlie above Dieniioned ofl'ence is provided. 

S. 00. Maximiiiii pnulsliment for ahetineiit of 
affeacc.s sliall be tlio same as provided for tbe 
offences. 

B. 67. Pniilslimenl for abetment of offt nees 
punishable with deatli may exteml to fouileen 
years If the offence was lud aetually comniittoil. 

S. 0B. I’nnUlimeiit fur nbclmeiil of offenceK 
punisliable wPli iiiipi'lsonnu'id shall extend tn 
rine-li.air (d‘ I lie longest teim provided for that 
offend', if I lie offence Is not committed. 

Ss. 09 and 70. Civil offences areexplaliidl and 
fides fttr [IIIiiislnnent are [wovlded. 


Chapter VII lays down detail provisions about 
punishment. 

S. 71. Punishment awardable by courts- 
martial are mentioned. 

B. 72. Knles about alternative punishment 
awardable by court-martial are laid down. 

B, 73, In certain cases combination of punish¬ 
ments is allowed. 

S. 74. In certain cases an officer shall be 
cashiered before he is awarded any pumshinent, 

S. 75. Rules about “Field punishment” are 
laid down. 

S. 76. A warrant officer sentenced by a^ court- 
martial to transportation shall be deemed to oe 
reduced in rank. 

S. 78. A person on active service, if sentenced 
to transportation may he directed to serve in 
ranks and such service shall be reckoned as part 
of his terra of transportation. 

S. 79. Rules about punishment otherwise than 
by court-martial are laid down. 

Ss. 80, 81 and 82. Lay down rules for punish¬ 
ment of persons other than officers, junior com¬ 
missioned offfeers and warrant officers. 

S. 83. A Brigade Commander may Proceed 
against anv officer below the rank of a neld 
officer and award the punishment mentioned m 
the section. 

S. 84, An area-commander may try any officer 
below the rank of a lieutenant-colonel and inny 
forfeit ills seniority or award any other punish¬ 
ment mentioned in the section . 

S. 85. The sentence which a Commanding 
Officer may inflict on the junior Commissioned 
Officer is stoppage of pay and allowances. 

S. 86. Certified true copies of proceedings must 
be forwarded to a superior military authontv 
when any action is taken under one of sections 

83 to 85." .. 

S. 87. The superior military authority ina> 

remit the punishment. 

S. 88. Definition of “ a superior military 
authority ” is given. 

S. 89. Circumstances under which Collective 
flues may be imposed are inoutioned. 

Chapter VUl deals with penal deductions. 

S. 90. Deductions may be made from pay and 
allowances of officers by way of penalty. T be 
section mentions the circumstances under.wlm b 
sucli deductions may he made. 

S. 91. Penal deductions from pay and 
allowances of persons other than officers, may 
also be made. 

S, 92. Rules for computation of time of absence 
or custody are mentioned, 


B. 93. Pay and allowances of a person under 
trial may be withheld. 

B. 94. Total deductions from pay and allow- 
aiu’LS shall not exceed in any month oue-lialf of 
the pay for that mouth. 

B. 95. Deductions may bo made from piiblie 
money due to the person. 

B. 96. Pay and allowances of a prisoner ef 
war (luring Inquiry into his eouduet may be 
withheld. 

B. 97. Uetluelions autliorlBed liy this Act may 
Ih' remitted at the direetion of proper authority. 

Ss. 08 and 99. Provision may be made for tin' 
depeiulimts of iirisuners of war ftom remitted 
deductions or fumi jiay and allowunees. 

S. 100. A person slmll be deemed to be a 
Itrlsouer of war imt ll the enneinsion ol ttie iiiquii ) 
tiitn his eonduet. 

Chaider IX provides for nnest and [uoeeed- 
iugs hefore trial. 

S. llU. person ehaiged with an olVein e iu:i\' 
be taken into mllllaiy ensttaiy. 

S, 102. A [leison eau I'l* delalnetl in t lli'lruh 
only for forty-eight honi'. He shall not l^' 
del aim'd fnrtiier, without tin' charge bein' 
Investigated. 

B. 103. if the lnler\al befwei'li the rtUiiinittal 
and eourl•marliails more than eiglii days, a re¬ 
port giving reason'* for dt'b'.y shall In' niarb' to tin' 
(’ommaiHliing Dlfieer. 
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^ S. 104, Civil authorities shall aid in apprehen¬ 
sion of an accused and delivery to the military 
autliority. 

S. 105. Civil authorities shall help in capture of 
deserters, 

S. 106. A court of inquiry shall he assembled, 
to inquire into absence \\ithout leave for more 
than thirty daj-s. 

S. 107. Provision for appointment of aprovost- 
martials is made. 

Chapter X makes provision for court-martial. 

S. 106. There'shall be four kinds of rourta- 
raartiai. They are : (1) general courts-martial, 
(2) district courts-martial, (3) summary gen¬ 
eral courts-martial; and (4) summary courts- 
martial. 

S. 109. Power to convene a general Courts- 
martial is with the Central Go veranieut or C.-in-C. 

6.110. A district court-martial may be con¬ 
vened by ail authorised officer. 

S. 111. The Warrant issued may contain such 
detail as the Officer wants. 

S. 112. A summary general court-martial inayj 
be convened by tlie C.-in-C. or the Commanding 
Officer when on active service. 

Ss. 113,^ 114 and 115. A general court-martial 
shall consist of not less than five officers, a dis¬ 
trict and summary general courts-martial, of 
not less than three. 

S. 116. A summary court-martial shall consist I 
of the Commanding Officer only. But the 
proceedings shall be attended by two officers. 

S. 117_. If the court-martial is reduced below 
the minimum number of officers after the com¬ 
mencement of the trial, the Court shall be 
dissolved and the accused may be tried again. 

S. 118. General and summary general courts- 
martial have power to try any person subject to 
this Act. 

S. 119. A district court-martial may try any 
person other than an-Officer or J.C.O. and the 
sentence must be other tlian a sentence of death 
or imprisonment for a term exceeding two! 
years. 

S. 120. A summary court-martial may try any 
offence. It can pass any sentence except a 
sentence of death or transportation or imprison¬ 
ment exceeding one year. 

S. 121, If a person has been once properly 
tried, there cannot be a second trial for the same 
offence, 

S. 122. Period of limitation for trial is laid down. 

S. 123. Even if a person ceases to be subject to 
this Act, liis liability continues for six months 
and in cases of desertion or fraudulent enrolment 
even after that period. If he is sentenced to 
death by a court-martial, the Act shall apply to 
him till the sentence is carried out. 

S. 124. The place of trial may be any place 
whatever. 

S. 125. A choice betw'een criminal court and 
court-martial lies with the Commanding Officer.! 

S. 126. A criminal court can insist that an of¬ 
fender must be tried in a criminal court and for 
this purpose may require the delivery of the 
offender. 

S. 127. A person tried by a court-martial may 
be tried again on the same facts by a criminal 
court which shall have regard in awarding punish¬ 
ment to the punishment already undergone. 

Chapter XI lays down procedure of Courts- 
martial. 

S. 128. The senior member shall be the pre¬ 
siding officer, 

S. 129. There shall be a Judge-Advocate. 

S. 130. The accqsed has a right to challenge 
and object to a particular officer being a member 
of the Court. Such objection shall be heard bv 
the otlier officers. 

S. 131. An oath or an affirmation shall be ad¬ 
ministered to the members of the Court, Judge- 
Advocate and the witnesses, 

S. 132. The decision shall be by an absolute 
majority. In case of equality of votes the deci¬ 
sion shall be in ffivour of the* accused, and for a 


death sentence at least two-thirds majority is 
necessary. 

S. 133. Tlie Indian Evidence Act, 1872 shall 
i ajiply to all proceedings before a court-martial. 

S. 131. A court-martial may take judicial 
notice of any matter within the general military 
knowledge of the members. 

S. 135. Procedure for summoning witnesses is 
laid down. 

S. 136- A list of documents exempted from 
production is given. 

S. 137. The Judge-Advocate-General may issue 
a commission to any district magistrate or 
magistrate of the first Class for examination of 
witnesses, 

S. 138. The procedure for examination of. 
witnesses on commission is mentioned. ! 

S. 139. In certain cases an accused may be 
convicted of an offence though he W'as* not 
charged with it. Altogether eight cases of this 
class are mentioned. 

S. 140. There . shall be presumtion that 
relevant documents such as application, etc., 
have been dvilj’^ signed. 

S. 141. Enrolment paper shall be an evidence 
of enrolment. 

S, 142. Presumption as to certain documents 
is mentioned. 

S. 143. If an accused makes a reference to any 
Government Officer in his own defence, the 
Court shall write to such officer and adjourn the 
proceedings until the receipt of the reply. 

S. 144. Evidence of previous conviction and 
general character may be inquired into. 

S, 145. If the accused by rcjison of unsoundness 
of mind is unable to make his defence, the Court 
shall forthwith report the case to tlie Confirming 
Officer who may either confirm the findings or 
order the trial of the accused. 

5. 146. Procedure to be folloived if the lunatic 
accused becomes subsequently fit, is mentioned. 

6. 147. A copy of the Order issued under 
Section 146 shall be sent to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

S. 148. The Central Government may order 
either release or transfer of the lunatic accused. 

S. 149. The Central Government may deliver 
the lunatic accused to his relatives on giving 
security to the Government. 

S. 150. Tlie Court may make proper order for 
custody and disposal of property pending trial. 

S. 151. The'Courtmay make any proper order 
for the disposal of property regarding which an 
offence is committed. 

S. 152. Trial by a court-martial under this 
Act shall be deemed to be a judicial proceeding, j 
within the meaning of sections 193 and 228 of 
I.P.C. and the court-martiai shall be seemed 
to be a Court, 

Chapter XTl lays dowm rules about confirma¬ 
tion and revision. 

S. 153. No finding or sentence shall be valid 
unless confirmed. 

9. 154. The pow’er of confirmation, when the 
sentence is passed by a general court-martial, 
is witli the Central Government. 

S. 155. If the sentence is passed by a district 
court-martial, it shall be confirmed by an 
authorised officer. 

S, 156. A warrant issued under sections 154 and 
155 may contain such restrictions as the issuing 
authority may think fit. 

S. 157. Sentence passed by summary general 
court-martial may be confirmed by the convening 
officer. 

S. 158. The Confirming authority may mitigate 
or remit the punishment awarded. But there 
arc certain restrictions on the exercise of this 
power. 

S. 159. Confirmation of findings and sentence, 
given on board a ship may be made, at the port of 
disembarkation. 

S. 160. Any finding or sentence mav be revised 
by the confirming authority. 


S. 161. Finding and sentence of a summary 
court-martial shall not require to be confirmed 
but may be carried out forthwith except in a 
case when the officer holding the trial is of less 
than five years’ service. 

S. 162. Tlie proceedings of every summary 
court-martial shall be forwarded to the officer 
commanding or other authorised officer who 
may set aside the proceedings or reduce the 
sentence. 

S. 163. In certain cases alteration of finding 
or sentence is allowed. 

S. 164. Any aggrieved person may present 
petition to the confirming authority against the 
findings or ^ sentence of a court-martial. A 
petition against tlie confirming authority may 
be presented to tlie Central Government. 

S. 165. Proceedings of a court-martial may be 
annulled if they are illegal or unjust. 

Chapter XIII provides for execution of 
sentences. 

S. 166. Death sentence may be either in the 
form of hanging by neck or* bv being shot to 
death. 

S. 167. Commencement of sentence will be 
reckoned from the day on wiiicli the original 
proceedings w'ere signed. 

S. 168. If a sentence of transportation is 
passed, a warrant shall be forwarded to the 
officer in cliarge of the Civil prison in which sucli 
person is to be. confined. 

S, 169. In other cases the sentence shall be 
carried out by confinement eitlier in military 
prison or civil prison. 

S. 170. For temporary period the offender may 
be kept in a military prison or custody. 

S. 171. If the sentence cannot be carried out in 
a military prison the offender may be transferred 
to any civil prison. 

S. 172* A prisoner who is being conveyed from 
place to place shall be subject to necessary 
restraint. 

S, 173. Any order setting aside or varying any 
sentence shall be communicated to the appro¬ 
priate prison officer. 

S. 174. Procedure for execution of sentence of 
fine is laid down. 

S. 175. The Central Government maj' establish 
military prisons. 

S. 176. Informality or error in the order or 
warrant will not render the sentence illegal. 

S. 177 . The Central Gov'ernment has pow’er to 
make rules in respect of prison and prisoners. 

S. 178. There are restrictions on the rule-niak- 
ing power as regards corporal puuisliment. 

Chapter XIV deals with pardons, remission 
and suspensions. 

S. 179. The C.-in-C. may with or without 
condition pardon the person or remit or commute 
the punishment awarded. 

S. 180. Conditional pardon, release on parole 
or remission may be cancelled.' 

S. 181. Reduction in rank of a W.O. or N.C.O. 
may be considered as punishment. 

S. 182. The Central Government or the 
C.-in-C. may order suspension of sentence of 
imprisonment. 

S. 183. The confirming authority may direct 
tliat the offender be not committed to prison 
until the orders of the authority mentioned in 
section 182 have been obtained. 

S. 184. If the sentence is suspended Ihe 
offenders shall be released fortliwitli. 

S. 185, The period of suspension shall be 
reckoned as part of the term of such sentence. 

S. 186. The autliority may order renoission of 
the sentence after suspension or tliat the offender 

ought to undergo the unexpired portion of the 
sentence. 

5. 187. Every case after suspension may he 
reconsidered. 

6. 188. Provision is made for cases in w'hich an 
offender whose sentence is suspended is sentenced 
for some other offence. 
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« IRQ Powers conferred by secUon 182 and 
X86 shall be in addition to and not in derogation 
of the power of mitigation, remission, etc. 

S. 190. Effect of suspension and remission on 

dismissal is mentioned. . , , 

Chapter XV lays doivn provision for malimg 

s 191. The Central Government has power to 
make rules for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this Act. 

S 192. The Central Government has pow er to 

make regulations. , j i-u* 

S. 193. Kulcs and regulations made under tins 
Act shall be published in the Gazette. 

S. 194. The Acts and ordinances mentioned in 
the Schedule are repealed. 

Chapter XVI makes Transitory provisions. 

Sections 195 and 196 deffne and lay dowm 
power of ‘ British Officers ’. 

The Schedule mentions the Indian Army Act, 
1911, the Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) 
Act, 1920, the Active Service Ordmance, 1941, 
the Prisoners of War (Forfeiture of Emoluments) 
Ordinance, 1943, The Active Service (Amend¬ 
ment) Ordinance, 1946. 

47. The Insurance (Amendinent) Ac!.— 

S. 2 amends sub-section (2) of secbon 1 of the 
Insurance Act and extends it to the whole or 
India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

S. 3. Amends section 2 of the Act and substi¬ 
tutes manv ilcw definitions of many important 
terms and phrases such as ” approved security , 
“auditor ”, “ banking company ”, “ chief agent , 
‘‘investing company”, “ life insurance business , 
etc., and inserts a few new definitions of terms 
such as “marine insurance business”, etc. 

S. 4. substitutes “Controller” for ‘ Superin¬ 
tendent of Insurance ” in the Act. 

S. 5. Two new sections, namely 2A and 2B are 
inserted in Part I of the Act and rules of Construc¬ 
tion in applying the Act to Part B States and 
provision for appointment of “ Controller 01 
Insurance ”, are laid down . 

S. 6. A new section 2C in Part II of the Act is 
inserted. It lays down rules as regards prohi¬ 
bition of Transaction of insurance business by 
certain persons. 

S. 9. Inserts new sections 6A, 6B and 6C i^n the 
Act. Section 6A lays down rules in details as townie 
requirements as to capital structure and voting 
rights and maintenance of registers of bencncial 
owners of shares. Section bB makes provision for 
securing compliance with requirements relating 
to capital structure laid down in section 6A. 
Section 6C lays domi procedure for converting a 
company limited by share into a company limited 
by guarantee. 

Ss. 11 and 12. Amend section 11 of the Act, 
with respect to the furnishing of statements and 
accounts to the Controller. 

S. 13. Amends section 13 of the Act, and lays 
down provisions as regards the investigation to 
be made. 

S. 16. Substitutes a new section for section 27 
with respect to investment of assets. 

S. 17. Inserts a new section 27 A in the Act and 
makes further provision regarding investments. 
The insurer must invest the controlled fund as 
mentioned in the section. Circumstances under 
which investment is allowed to be made other¬ 
wise than in an a])proved in vestment are men¬ 
tioned. Explanation of the term ” Controlled 
Fund ” is also gh’cn. 

S. 18. Amends section 28 of tlie Act and inserts 
a new sub-section after Bub-section (2). It lays 
<lown that an insui'cr shall submit along with 
rcturDB a certificate fiotn u Coiniiany in which t lie 
assets are deposited to the effect tlmt the seiMiii- 
ties arc held tree from any encnnihrance. 'J he 
insurer has also to submit a stutement witli 
respect to the ‘ controlled fund ’. 

S. 19. Inserts a new section 28A with l.■c8pect' 
to a return of investment relating to controlled 
fund and changes therein. Every Insurer hIidII, 
every year wilhiii tlirity-onc (lays from the 
beginniog of the year aulimlt to tlic Controller 


a return in the prescribed form showing the 
investment made and the changes that occurred 
in the investment. 

S 20. Makes minor amendments in section -9 
of the Act and adds 4 new sub-sections, namely 
sub-sections 3, 4, 5 and 6 relating to granting 
of loan by ao insurer. 

S. 22. Substitutes a new sub-section after sub¬ 
section (2) of section 31 of the Act. 

S. 23. Inserts new sections 31A and 31B io the 
■Act. Section 31A lays down provisions relating 
to managers. No insurer shall be managed by 
a company or a firm, etc. No shall 

entitled to nominate a successor to hisomce. Ao 
person shall have any right to any compensation 
for any loss incurred by reason of the operation 
of any of this provision. Section 31B lays down 
that the Central Government has power to 
restrict payment of excessive remuneration 
whether by way of commission or otherwise by 
an insurer. Every insurer shall submit to the 
Controller a statement of remuneration. 

S. 24. Inserts a new section 32 A. It prohibits 
appointment of common officers for two insurers. 
But such an appointment may be allowed by 
the Central Government for the purposes ot 
amalgamation. In certain cases the Manager 
Hiust be whole-time employee of the uisuier. 

S. 25. Substitutes a new section 33 in place of 
sections 33 and 34. Section 33 lays down provi¬ 
sions as regards powers of investigation. Ine 
Central Government may order investigation 
of an insurer at any time and it shall be the 
duty of the Manager to produce all relevant 
books. On receipt of the report Mie Central 
Government may take necessary action. 

S. 31. Inserts new sections 40A to 40C in the 
Act. 


i/ V- P 

Section 40. Alays down limitation of expendi¬ 
ture on commission which cannot exceed tw'O 
per cent in case of the policy granting an imme¬ 
diate annuity, seven and half per cent on deferred 
annuity and in other cases thirty-five per cent 
of the first year's premium. In case of general 
insurance, it cannot exceed fifteen per cent and 
marine insurance ten per cent, etc, Any one 
who contravenes these provisions shall be 
punishable with fine wliich may extend to one 
hundred rupees. Section 40B lays down 
limitations on expenses of management in life 
insurance business. A statement of expenses 
must be furnished to Controller. If the expenses 
in a particular year exceed the limits, the case 
will be considered by the Controller after consult¬ 
ing the Executive Committee of the Life Insur¬ 
ance Council. Every insurer must incorporate 
in the revenue account, a certificate that all 
expenses of management have been lully 
debited, etc. Section 40C lays down limitation 
on expenses of management in general insurniice 
business. The rules ore similar to tliose laid 
down in section 40B. 

S 32 Amends section 42 of the Act. A licence 
issued under this section shall rcmniii in force 
for a period of tliree years only. Buies about 
issue of licence are laid dow’n. 

S 33. Inserts new sections 42A, 42B and 42C in 
the'Act. Section 42A lays down rules about 
registration of principal agents, chief agent and 
special agents. A certificate issued shall be valid 
for twelve months from the date of issue but 
shall be renewed from year to year on an appli¬ 
cation and a certificate from the insurer. A 
duplicate certlflente may bo issued to replace a 
lost certificate. Au unauthorised person acting 
ns an agent shall bo puniBliaMe with tine. Sec¬ 
tion 42B lays down rules fur regulation of 
ciiirilovraput of principal agents. New iirinclpnl 
agents can bo nitpohitcd only ly, 
towns Every ])riiicii»al agent shall file with 
the Insurer a full list of iiisuranoe agents em¬ 
ployed hv him certified copies of such contracts 
shall bo' filed with the “ (Vmtroller Any 
disinile as to wliothcr a iierson is or is not a 
principal agent shall he ileflded oy I In* (ontroller. 
Section 421' lays down regulation about omidoy- 
iiieiit of chief'agents and speelal agents. All 
eoiitracts In this liehall must lu' in writing, No 
cliud’ agoiil can ]*rocme husluess in any area 
wlilch is outside his jurisdiction. Within sixty 
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davs of the commencement of this Act every 
chi ef agent fehall me n f“l> 

Se MS!« Mt 
SrS iu~ 

agents, which is subsisting on such commence 

nient shall terminate after the 
vears from such commencement, buen con 

iSs Sever may be so as to brmg 

into conformity with this list. A 
showing names and addresses of all cliief agents, 
shall be maintained by every insurer. 

S 34. Substitutes a new' section for Section 44 
of the Act. It prohibits cessation 
commission to an insurance agci^t, notwith 

standing anything contained 
except for fraud. Tlie proviso to the section 

mentions exceptions to the rule. 

S. 35. Inserts a new Section 44A. It empowers 

the Controller to call 

purpose of ensuring compliance with the pro 
visions of Sections 40A, 40B, 40C, 42B and 42C. 

S. 36. Amends Section 47 of the Act. 

S. 37. Inserts a new section 47A. It ® 

provisions as regards claims ®"1 to 

surance policies. Disputes with resp ^ 
policies where the sum docs ^ 

thousand rupees may 

Controller by the claimant. The decision of the 
Controller shall be final. 

S. 40. Inserts new Sections 48B and 43C. 

Section 48B makes some further provisions 
regarding directors. There sliall be ^mon 

directors for specified insurers. ® ^ule 
Government may make exceptions to this rule. 
Section 48C provides for appointments ot ad 
ditioiial directors. . 

S. 42. Inserts now Sections 52Ato52G. itus 
group of sections deals with management by an 

Administrator. Section 52A 
stances under which an Adiiiimstrator for 
management of insuranc e businc.ss may Pe ap¬ 
pointed. The Controller may i^ue directions 
to the Administrator. Section b2B lays down 

powers and dut ies of t he Adiiiiiustruton ^ 

52C empowers the Administrator to , 

contracts and agreements (other than a 
if necessary. Sections 52D 
for the termination of appointment of Admim 
strator. Section r.2E states that an order of t he 
Central Government, appointing an adiiunistia- 
tor shall be final. Section 521 lays down that 
penalty for withliolding documents or property 
from Administrator may lead to imprisonment 
for six months or one thousand rupees fine or 
both.- Sections 52(4 states that no suit can li 
cither against the Administrator or 
Government for any action taken under bci-tioiis 

52A to 52D. 

S. 45. Inserts a group of new Sections 64 A to 
64T dealing witli Insuraneo Association ol 
India, Councils of the Association and tow- 
inittee thcnxif. S. 64A. A statutory body caUed 
“Insurance Association of India ’ is created 
and all insurers beeome members of this fiody. 
It niav linvc associate niembers too. b. (Hn. 
It will'be the duty of the Controller to cuter the 
names of all the niembers In the Ueglster. Name 
of any iiisurer who ceases to carry on the business 
of insurance sliall be ninoved troiu the register. 
S. OIC. There shall be two councils ol the 
liisurauco Association ot India; the Life lii- 
suraiico council ami the t}eiieral Insurance 
Con licit. S. 641). embers of t ho Association 
may act tliroiiuh agents. S. 04E. The author¬ 
ities of the eouin'll slmll he the Executlyo I oiu- 
rnlttees. Tnrifi'( onimittces, etc, S. 641. Lays 
down coiujwiHitlniii nt ihv l^jXocutlvo Coiuiuiltro, 
n he Ccmnulttee rtlinh a>nslst uf repternuuntives ol 
the lueiiduMs of the Assi>idutluih OlVieliu^ huu 
iiOH-Olli' inls, mnnlnati'd by the t entral Govern¬ 
ment. The Sn rctarles of tlie ('oiiiuiitteo sliafi 
be ofllclnls noiuhmted by the Gentral 
Mient. 6tG. Itnbs about rrslgnntUm and HUlng 
of casual vinam ics an-laid down. S ni ll. Kuh'S 
about durati*'!! amt di'^solutloii id 1*.xccuil\e 
Committiasail' pinviib'd. S.iill. 'lb»' Kxecntive 
Coiviinltti't’ bar, pi'Wi'i’ ti> ludd I'xaiuin.d ions ior 
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insurance agents, with the approval of the 
Central Government. S. 6iJ. The functions of 
the Executive Committee of the Life lusiirance 
Council are nioiitioned. S. 641v. The Executive 
Committee may advise in controlling expenses, 
the Controller, wlio may is.sue to the insurers 
such directions as he deems necessary. Direc¬ 
tions issued by the Controller must be respected 
by every insurer. S. 64L. Functions of the 
E.xecutivo Committee of General Insurance 
Council arc mentioned. S. 64^1. Executive Com¬ 
mittee of General Insurance Council may advise 
the Controller in fixing the limits of expenditure 
to be incurred by any insurer. The Controller 
may warn tlje guilty insurer. S. 64N. Tlie 
Executive Committees of the two councils have 
power to act tf’•’ether in the cases specified bv 
the Central Go/ernment. S. 640. The General 
Insurance Council has power to regulate rates 
of insurance. Tariff Committee has the power 
of taking action against defaulting insurers. 
S. 64P. Alakes provision for appointment of 
Regional Councils, wliieh shall perform such 
functions as may be delegated to them by 
General Insurance Council. S, 64Q. Lays down 
function Regional Councils. S. 64R. Lays down 
general powers of Life Insurance Council and 
General Insurance Council. S. 64S. The Central 
Government may exercise such powers as are 
necessary for bringing the Councils and the 
Conimittees of the Councils into effective 
e.xistence. S. 64T. The Central Government may 
exempt any insurer from the operation of all or 
any of the provisions of this Part. 

S. 47. Inserts a new Section 65A in the Act. 
It proiiibits transaction of insurance business 
by provident societies other tlian public com¬ 
panies or co-operative societies. 

S. 59. Inserts anew Section HOC. This section 
empowers tlie Controller to call for information 
from any insurer. 

S. 65. Inserts a new schedule called “ Sixth 
Schedule ” and the old Sixth Schedule shall be 
renumbered as '* Seventh Schedule.” Part A 
of the Sixth Schedule contains terms deemed 
to be included in every contract between ait 
insurer carrying on general insurance business 
and a principal agent. Part B lays down the 
terms deemed to be included in every contract 
between an insurer carrying on life insurance 
business and a eliief agent. Part C states the 
terms deemed to be included in every contract 
between an insurer carrying on life insurance 
business and a special agent or between a chief 
agent and a special agent. 

S. 66. Lays down the extent of repeals and 
savings. The Insurance (Amendment) ordinance 
{VI of 1950) is repealed. 

48. The IndastriaJ Disputes (Appellate 
Tribunal) Act.— Tliis Act establishes an Ap¬ 
pellate Tribunal in relation to industrial disputes 
and for certain matters incidental thereto. 

S. 2. Lays down definition of certain terms. 

Cliapter II lays down provisions for the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal, its constitution and 
functions. 

S. 4. The Central Government may constitute 
a Labour Appellate Tribunal. 

S. 5. The Tribunal shall liave a chairman and 
other members. Appointments in some cases 
.shall be made in consultation with the Supreme 
Court. Tlie term of office shall be five years and 
the retirement age is sixty-five years. 

S. 6. The Central Government shall determine 
the scat of the Tribunal. 

S. 7. Tlie Tribunal shall have jurisdiction over 
Industrial Tribunals in those cases wliere a 
question of law is involved. A list of subjects 
such as wages, bonus or travelling allowance, 
etc. is given. An appeal against an award in 
siicli cases shall lie to the Tribunal. 

S. 8. Benches of the Tribunal shall consist of 
not less than two members. 

S. 9. Powers of the Tribunal are the .same as 
those of a Civil Court. Tlie Tribunal may point 
one pr more persons as assessors to advise in any 
proceedings. Tlie Tribunal may confirm, vary 
or reverse the award or decision. Majority of 
opinion shall prevail. In absence of majority 


the President of the Bencii shall refer points on 
which there is difference of o[)iiiion to the Chair¬ 
man. A copy of tlie decision shall be sent to 
the Government and tlie Industrirl Tribunal 
concerned. The procedure sliall be the one 
provided by the Civil Procedure Code so far as 
it is not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act. 

S. 10. The period of limitation is 30 days. 

S. 11. The appeal shall be in the form of a 
memorandum. 

S. 12. The appeal may be presented by the 
party or by the appropriate Government. 

S. 13 . The Central Government or the ap¬ 
propriate Government have a right to appear 
before the Tribunal. 

S. 14. The Tribunal may order stay of the im¬ 
plementation of award or decision pending the 
disposal of the appeal. 

S. 15. The decision of the Tribunal shall be 
enforceable on the expiry of thirty days from 
the date of its pronouncement. However the 
appropriate Government may reject or modify 
its decision. 

S. 16. AVhen the Appellate Tribunal modifies 
the decision of any industrial Tribunal, the 
decision of the former shall be substituted for 
that of the latter. 

S. 17. Rules about commencement and con¬ 
clusion of appeal are laid down. 

Chapter III lays down certain provisions 
relating to industrial tribunals set up under 
other laws. 

S. 18. Rules about commencement of award or 
decision of industrial tribunal are laid down. 

S. 19. In computing the period of operation of 
any award, the period during which its imple¬ 
mentation is stayed shall be'excluded. 

S- 20. Any money due from an emplover under 
an award may be recovered as arrears of land 
revenue. A Commissioner may be appointed 
for the purposes of comi>uting money value of a 
benefit under an award. 

S. 21. Every Industrial I'ribiinal shall maintain 
a record of proceedings before it in those cases 
where an appeal lies. Chapter IV includes niis- 
cellaneous provisions. 

S. 22. Conditions of service of an emplovee 
shall remain unchanged during the period' of 
tliirfcy days allowed for filing an appeal. 

S. 23. If conditions are changed, the aggrieved 
party may complain to tlie Appellate Tribunal. 

Sections 24 and 25. Strikes anti lock-outs are 
prohibited during the period of thirty days and 
the pendency of an appeal before the Tribunal. 
Such a strike will be illegal. 

S. 26. If an illegnl strike is resorted to the 
workmen shall be punished. So also tlie em¬ 
ployer if tlicre is an illegal lock-out, 

S. 27. Penalty for instigation shall be im¬ 
prisonment for six months or Rs.1,000 fine. 

S. 28. Penalty for giving financial aid to such 
a strike shall be imprisonment for six mouths 
and or fine. 

S. 29. Provision is made for penaltv for otlier 
offences. 

S. 30. Powers of the Appellate Tribunal in 
relation to contempts are enumerated. 

S. 31. If an offence is committed by a Companv 
all persons who are responsible for the manage¬ 
ment of tiie same shall be presumed to be giiiltj. 

S. 32. Cognizance of an offence under this Act 
can be taken only on a complaint from tlie 
appropriate Government. 

S. 33. A vjorkman maj' be rejireseuted by an 
officer of a registered Trade union. An em¬ 
ployer by an olficer of ids association. Legal 
practitioners may represent the party with tlie 
consent of the otlier partv and tlie leave of tlie 
Court. 

8. 34. Tlie Industrial Disputes .A.ct is amended. 

S. 35. The Central Government lias power to 
make rules. Tlie scliedulo lavs down tlie details 

of the amendments to tlie Industrial Disputes 
Act 1947. 


49. The Contingency Fund of India 
Act.—As required by Articles 267 (1) and 283 (1) 
of the Constitution of India, the Indian 
Parliament passed an Act for the establishment 
and maintenance of Contingency Fund. 

8. 1. Contingency Fund of India shall be 
established. A sum of fifteen crores of rupees 
shall be paid into it from the Consolidated Fund 
of India. 

S. 3. Tiie custody of the Fund shall be with the 
Secretary to the Finance Ministry and advances 
shall be made only under the authority of 
Parliament. 

S. 4. The Central Government have power to 
make rules. 

50. The Preventive Detention (Amend* 
ment) Act. —Section 14 of the Preventive De¬ 
tention Act was declared by tlie Sui)reme Court 
to be ultra vires the Constitution. An ordinance 
(XIX of 1950) was promulgated to delete section 
14 and make some other minor amendments. 
This Act replaces the Ordinance. 

S. 2. In sub-section (2) of the Act the words 
‘ additional district Magistrates specially 
empowered in this behalf' and “in the State 
of Hyderabad, Civil Administrators ” shall be 
added. 

S. 3. Section 14 of the said Act is omitted. 

S. 4. The ordinance XIX of 1950 Is repealed. 

51. The Census (Amendment) Act. —The 
Census Act 1948 did not extend to the States of 
Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Act repeals the 
local Acts in certain States and extends the 
Census Act to all the above mentioned States. 
It has altogether five sections. 

52. The Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Amendment Act. —^The Korean war 
and allied factors resulted in sudden rise of 
prices and a tendency to hoard foodgrains. This 
Act gives adequate powers to the Government 
to puuisli the offenders. It also extends the 
original Act to the States mentioned in Part B 
of the Constitution. It contains altogether 10 
sections. These sections introduce necessary 
amendments in the relevant sections of the 
original Act. S. 7 provides for penalties. The 
imprisonment may extend to three years. 

53. The Cantonment Laws (Extension 
and Amendment) Act. —Armed forces of tlie 
Union Avere stationed in Cantonments within 
Part B States. But tiie Cantonment Acts did 
not apply to these States. This Act extends 
the old Acts to Part B States. The elections to 
the Cantonmeht Boards were held in abeyance 
on account of some administrative difficulties. 
Hence the life of the existing Boards is extended 
and provision is made for preparation of electoral 
rolls. The Act contains 10 sections all of which 
introduce necessary amendments in the old 
Acts. This Act replaces an ordinance of a 
similar nature. 

54. Finance Laws (Amendment) Act.— 
The Finance Act 1949 used a qualifying plurase 
"entitled to a share on partition” AAiiile ex¬ 
empting a joint Hindu family from income tax 
if the total income did not exceed Ks, 5,000. 
In 1950 this limit Avas raised to Ks. 7,200. The 
benefit of the exemption could be claimed even 
if tiie family consisted of a husband, Avife and 
a minor son. Because AA'ife according to Hindu 
laAv is entitled to a share on partition. HoAvever 
this Avas not tiie intention of the Legislature. 
Tills Act consists of only tliree sections. It 
removes the defects pointed above. 

55. The Influx from Paldstan (Control) 
Amendment Act. —^'I'lie Influx from Pakistan 
(Control) Act 1949 extends to the aa'IioIc of 
India except tlie State of Hvderabad. There 
Avas no parallel legislktion in that State. Hence 
an Ordirance Avas iiromulgated on the 24th 
Jul); 1950. Tlie present Act replaces that 
Ordinance. It lias got altogctlier five sections 
Avliicli amend the relevant sections of the Act 
of 1949. Tlie offences punishable under the 
Act of 1949 may be tried not onlv at the place 
where the offence Avas committed but also at 

uie place Avhere the accused person mav be 
found. 
















M«rrt 1950. This however was not^done^l^ 

Siam ««a after tl« lot/ March 1950. 

sSeKS to be had in law. Hence an 

oXance was promulgated 
taken. This Act replaces the Ordinance. i 

c'(>ntaiQ3 only four sections. * 14 . 

S. .1 viilidates certain action taken under that 

Act. 

S 4 repeals Ordinances XVII of 1950. 

SZ The Naval Forces (Miscellaneous 
Protons) Act.— Some of the regulations and 

executive instructions or orders to YS’h!Jfo?e 
bers of the Armed Forces were subject before 

the ’eth January 1950 had Consu' 

vening some of the provisions of the Consti 

tution relating to fundamental ^*Shts. Hence 
the Armed Forces Ordinance was promulgated 
and certain of the fundamental rights u ere 
abrogat^ or restricted in their application t 
the Armed Forces. Relevant provisions of the 
Ordinance were included in the Army and the 
Air Force Acts. As regards Navy an ordinance 
called “ The Naval Forces (Miscellaneous Pro¬ 
visions) Ordinance (XXI of 1950) was promul¬ 
gated on the 23rd July 1950. This Act replaces 
the Ordinance. It has only five sections. 

S. 2. As a general rule, no female' shall be 
eligible for enrolment or appointment in the 
Naval Forces. 

S. 3. The Central Government may by noti¬ 
fication in the official Gazette modify certain 
fundamental rights in their application to mem¬ 
bers of the Naval Forces. 

S. 4. Existing rules and regulations are 
continued. 

S. 5. Ordinance XXI of 1950 is repealed. 

58. The Dentists (Amendment) Act.— 
Under the Dentists Act 1948, it was necessary for 
persons who desired to hold some posts or practise 
dentistry to be registered in Part A of the register. 
The time limit laid down for registration was 
inadeouate. Hence an Ordinance was promul¬ 
gated to extend the time limit with a view to 
achieving the object and also to validating cer¬ 
tain appointments held by imn-registercd 
persons. This Act replaces the Ordinance. It 
has seven sections only. 

S. 5 validates certain appointments already 
made. 

S. 6 . Bar to proceedings is mentioned. 

S. 7. The Ordinance XYI of 1950 is repealed. 

59 The Salaries of Ministers' (Amend¬ 
ment) Act.—The Salaries of Ministers Act 1947 
provided only for the salaries, allowances and 
privileges of Cabinet Ministers. Subsetiuontlj 
however lilinisters of State and Deputy Ministers 
were appointed. 

An ordinance (XX of 1950) was jpromulgatcd 
to make the jiecessary jirovision. Ihe Act. re¬ 
places that Ordinance. It has only five sections. 

S. 3 substitutes a new section for the section 3 
in the Act. Each Minister of State will get a 
Biliary of three thousand rupees per mensem, 
while each Deputy Minister will receive two 
thousand rupees per mensem. 

S. 5. Oidiiiance XX of 1950 is repealed. 

60. The Appropriation (No. 3) Act. The 

Act makes provision for the approjinaUon out ot 
the Consolidated Fund of India ol the moneys 
required lu meet the Suppleinentory cxpcnditiiro 
charged on the Consolidated iniiid of India and 
the grants made, by Parliaimeut for expcndltuie 
of the Central Goveranicnt excluding Railways 
for 195U-51. It lias three Sections and one 

Schedule. 

8 . 2 authorises the issue of tlie sum of lirteen 
tTorca, twenty-BPven lakhs and sixty thousand 
rupees for defraying the several charges 
mentioned In the Schcdiih;. 

S. 8 . The sum shall he approiiriatod for the 
]>urpoBC»i (‘.\|)rcsscd in the Schedule. 


LAWS OF 1950 


The Schedule mentions Indian 
Telegraphs Department, Cabinet, 

Home Affairs and Transfer to Contingency iund 

of India. . 

61. The Voluntary Slender of S paries 
fExemption from Taxation) Act.— This Act 
r^pUces'^Ordinanee No. XV of 1950 
for exemption in respect of salary 
foregone in the public interest by a person uhose 

salary is fixed under law. 

S 2. No income-tax or super tax shall be pa> - 
able in respect of the salary, which is surrendered 
voluntarily in the ?ublic ‘"‘“cst either by the 
President the Ministers, the bpeaker aim ine 
Deputy Speaker, Judges of the Supreme Cour 
and the High Courts or the Governors, etc. 

S. 3. Ordinance XV of 1950 is repealed. 

e? The AUianz and Stuttgairter Life 
Instance Bank (Transfer) Act^The Allianz 
and Stnttgarter Life Insurance !^nk Limited, 
Delhi was a branch of pre-war German firm, 
bearing the same name. At the outbreak of the 
second world war the property of the branch was 
vested in the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
Jlessrs. A.F.Fergusson and Company, Chartered 
Accountants were authorised to carry on the 
business of the branch with a direction not to 
effect any new contract. It meant propessive 
increase i n the cost of administration. Hence 20 
per cent cut in the policy payments was effected. 
The Government were advised to merge the busi¬ 
ness of the bank, with that of some other sound 
insurer. The United India Life Insurance 
Company Limited, Madras, accept the merger 
and also'restored retrospectively the cut of 20 per 
cent. The Act makes the necessary provisions. 

S. 2 lays down definitions. 

S. 3 states that the assets and liabilities of the 
transferor company shall be transferred to the 
transferee company. 

^ lavs down effect of transfer of assets and 
liabilities to transferee Company. AU old con¬ 
tracts shall continue to be. valid. 


S 5. All contracts of agency entered into npto 
the 31st day of July 1942 shaU be deemed to be 
terminated with effect from that date. >o 
compensation shall be paid for such termination. 

S. 6. The Central Government is auriiorised to 
make necessary supplementary, incidental or 
consequential provisions. 

S. 7. The Controller of Insurance nuiy give 
rioc6SSiiry directions to the (.onipimy for it 
moving any difficfilty that might arise. 

S. S repeals Ordinance XXIV of 1950. 

The first Schedule contains terms and 
conditions relating to the transfer oHlie business 
of the Transferor Company. Ihe Second 
Schedule contains jirovision for repeals. 

63 The Ajmer Tenancy and Land 

Records (Amendment) Act.—Rules were to be 
framed for implementing the provisions of 
section 204 of the Ajmer Tenancy and Land 
Records Act, 1950. lint due to the complexity 
involved in making these rules, they were 
not made. Hence th«^ period of 
mentioned under section 204 is extended from 
six months to nine mouths. 

S 2 amends section 203 of the Act, and makes 

provision for levy of fee in respect of any applica- 
tioii for the grant of any relief under this Act. 

S. 3 extcDds the period of limitation. 

8. 4 refers to repeals ami savings. 

64, The Road Transport Corporation 
Ret.—Till’ Road Transport Corporation Act 
1048 (XXX11 of 1918) was enacted with a view 

ii enabling the Frovinciiil Governments to 

establish Road Transport Corporations. Ihis 
,Act was found to be defeetl\%yi3 some seetJoiis 
(sections 3(2). 4 and 5) were jtm ciru-s of the 
G oven n lie I it. ol India Act. (..reatloii ol statutorj 
iPfaiisiiort Gorponitlmis was idtra nre.s the 
powers of ITovincinl Legislatures. Ihls Act 
removes tlio above mentioned defeets imd 
etmbh’S tile State Gnveriinients to set up truiis- 
nyrt riirjioralions wltli the object of providing 
offifient. adt'fpiate, eeonomlcul and pioperly 
CO-onliiiatcd system of lOiul traiisiiort service. 
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S. 2 lays down definitions. 

Chapter II lays down provisions about Road 
Transport Corporations. 

S 3. State Governments may by notification 
establish a Road Transport Corporation for the 
whole or any i>art of the State. 

g_ 4 . Every corporation sliall have a perpetua 
succession and a common seal. 

S. 5 A Corporation shaU consist of a Chair¬ 
man and other members. Rules made under 
this Act shall provide for the representation both 
of the Central' and the State Governments. 

S. 6 lays down disqualifications for being 
chosen as or for being a member of a Corporation. 

S. 7. The Chairman or a member may resign 
ihis office. 

S. 8. Circumstances under which a Chairman 
or a member may be remov’ed from office, are 

mentioned. 

S. 9. Vacancies amongst members or defect in 
the Constitution will not invalidate acts or 
proceedings of a Corporation. 

8. 10. A Corporation may associate vvith itself 
any person whose assistance or advice it may 
desire. 

S. 11. Rules about meetings of Corporation are 
jaid down. 

It must meet at least once in every three 
months. 

S. 12. A Corporation may by resolution appoint 
committees or delegate its functions to any 
Committee or the Chairman, etc. 

S. 13. Rules about authentication of orders and 
other instruments of Corporation are laid down. 

S 14. A Corporation shall have a General 
Manager or Chief Executive Officer and a Chief 
Accounts Officer. 

S 15. The General Manager or the Chief 
Executive Officer shall be the executive head. 
The Accounts Officer shall have a right to record 
lus views on every proposal involving expendi¬ 
ture. 

8. 16. A person having either directly or 
indirectly interest in any contract by or on 
behalf of a Corporation cannot be a servant of the 
Corporation. 


8.17. The State Goveniraeiit may appoint 
an Advisory Council or Councils. 

Chapter III deals with powers and duties of 
Corporation. 

S» 18. A Corporation shall secure an efi'icient, 
economical and properly co-ordinated system 
of road transport services. 

8.19. A Corporation shall hav’c povyer to 
operate road transport service and provide for 
its employees suitable conditions of service. 

It may manufacture, purchase, etc., rolling stock, 
ychicies, plants, etc. It may acquire and hold 
property, prepai'e schemes for the aei[iiisitioii 
of any undertaking in tlio State, jiureliase or 
take bn lease any building, authorise disposal 
of scrap vehicles, etc. lu certain eases a Corpora¬ 
tion inust secure the previous approval of the 
State Government. 

S. 20. If a Corporation considers it to be 
expedient in the imblle interest to extend the 
operation of any ot its road transport to anotlier 
State, it limy with the jii rniissiun of the State 
Goveriiioent negotiate with the Government of 
the otlier State, in that behalf. 

8.21. Ciuporaliou may carry mails, if so 
required by the Central tioverunient, at the 
specified rates. 

Chapter IV lays down rules about fimuiees, 
aceoiiiits and audit. 

S. 22. A Corporation must ael on business 
inlneiples. 

S. 23. t\\pital of a Corporation may lu’ pro¬ 
vided by the Central Govi'rument and tlie 'date 
Goveviiim'Ut or may be raised bv’ the I'orporatinn 
by issue of shaves. Such shari’s sViall luO l>o 
tranaferahle except in aicordauee vviih nit s 
made under tills .Vet. 

8. 24. .-Vtldlt lonal eapilal mav‘ i>e rnlHed by the 
Issue of new sluires, with tin* previous sanction 
of tlie 8tate tlovcriinienl. 
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S. 2a. The shares of a Corporation shall be 
guaranteed by the State Government. 

S. 26. A eorporation may with tlic previous 
approval of the State Government borrow money 
for raising working capital. 

S. 27. Every corporation shall liave its 
fund, which may be deposited in the Reserve 
Bank of India or invested in securities. 

S. 2S. A Corporation shall pay interest on 
capital and dividend on shares. 

S. 29. A Corporation shall make provision for 
depreciation, reserve or other funds. 

S. 30. Net profits may be utilised for amenities 
to the passengers, welfare of labour and other 
approved purposes. The balance shall be 
lianded over to the State Government for road 
development. 

S. 31. A Corporation has power to spend for 
authorised purposes. 

S. 32, Every corporation shall prepare a budget 
for every financial year and submit to the State 
Government. 

S. 33. Every corporation shall cause to he 
maintained books of accounts which will be 
audited by an auditor appointed by the State 
Government. 

Chapter V lays doum miscellaneous provisions. 

S. 34. The State Government may issue general 
instructions to the Corporation relating to recruit¬ 
ment, conditions of service, etc. 

S. 35. Every cori)oration shall furnish to the 
State Governments such returns, statistics, etc. 
as may be required by tite State Government. 

S. 36. The State Government may order in' 
qiiiry into ail or any of the activities of the 
Corporation, which shall give all facilities toj 
such person for proper conduct of inquiries. 

S. 37. If after inquiry the State Government 
deems it necessary, it may auttiorise any person 
to take over tlie Corporation such part of under¬ 
taking as may be specified. Such person sliall 
be paid from the fund of the Corporation. 

S. 38. The State Government may with the 
previous approval of the Central Government 
supersede a Corporation if it has abused its 
powers or failed to perform its duty. Before 
issuing a notification in this behalf reasonable 
time will be given to the Corporation to defend 
itself. Effect of supersession is mentioned in 
detail. 

S. 39. A Corporation can be placed in liquida¬ 
tion only by an order of the State Government. 
No such order can be made without the previous 
approval of the Central Government. After 
liquidation the assets of the Company, after 
meeting all liabilities shall be divided among the 
Central and the State Government and such 
other parties as may be specified. 

S. 40. A corporation shall pay compensatioiv 
whenever it acquires the whole or any part of 
undertaking. Buies about iKiyment of com¬ 
pensation are laid down. 

S. 41. A Corporation shall be deemed to be a 
local authority within tlie meaning of tite Motor 
Vehicles Act. A Corporation must make pro¬ 
vision for third party risks. 

S. 42. Officer of a Corporation has power to 
enter upon any land or premises between sunrise 
and sunset, for tiie purposes of survey, etc., with 
the previous permission of the district magistrate. 

S. 43 . Members, oKfieers and servants of a Cor¬ 
poration shall be deemed to be putilic servant.^. 

S. 44. The State Covernraent has power to 
make rules. 

S. 45. A Corporation may with the previous 
sanction of the State Government make regula¬ 
tions not inconsistent with this Act and the rules. 

S, 46. Penalty for breach of rules may be fine 
of five hundred rupees, if provided by the State' 
Government by rules. 

S. 47. Special provisions relating t.o Bombay: 
are laid down. The body known as the Bombay 
State Road Transport. Corporation and tlie Boanl 
thereof referred to in the notification No. 1780,<5 
^ited the 16th November 1949 shall be deemed 
for Jill purposes to have been validly constituted. 
All actions, transactions shall be deemed to be 


valid. No suit or other legal proceedings shall lie 
against the Government of Bombay in respect of 
any action already taken on the establishment of 
a Corporation under section 3 in the State of 
Bombay, the existing Corporation and Board 
shall be deemed to be dissolved and all property 
and assets vesting in the existing Corporation 
shall vest in the new Corporation. All rights, 
liabilities and obligations shall also be deemed to 
be transferred. 

S. 48. The Road Transport Corporations’ Act 
1948 is repealed. 

65. The Ajmer Rural Boards and Munici¬ 
palities (Amendment) Act.—The Act pro¬ 
vides for the use of the electoral roll prepared for 
election to Parliament, for the election to local 
bodies in Ajmer. This saves expenditure, tt 
also removes the stipulation that not less than 
two-thirds of the members of a board shall be 
persons by whom the local rate is payable. It 
has only four sections, 

66. The Administration of Evacuee 
Property (Amendment) Act.—This amending 
Act has only three sections. The Administration 
of Evacuee Property Act of 1950 did not provide 
for repeal of Hyderabad Regulation relating to 
the administration of Evacuee property in that 
State. This anomaly is rectified by this Act by 
extending the scope of section 58 of the Act. The 
Hyderabad Regulation is repealed with retros¬ 
pective effect and all actions taken thereunder 
are saved. 

67. The Cooch-Behar (Assimilation of 
Laws) Act.—The former State of Cooch-Behar 
was merged into West Bengal on the Ist of 
.January 1950. But no provision was made for 
application of laws of India to this merged State. 
This Act contains four sections only. It extends 
all laws that were in force in West Bengal to 
Cooch-Behar and repeals the laws of Cooch-Behar 
that were not in force in the rest of West Bengal. 
It enables tlie Central Government to remove any 
difficulty that might arise on account of this 
.assimilation. 

68. The Displaced Persons ' (Institution 
of Suits and Legal Proceedings) Amendment 
Act.—This Act consists of seven sections. It 
extends the period of limitation in respect of 
suits to be filed by displaced persons, upto the 
31st March 1952. It amends two other earlier 
Acts, namely the Displaced Persons (Institution 
of Suits) Act of 1948 and the Displaced Persons 
(Legal Proceedings) Act of 1949, with a view to 
enabling a displaced debtor to have all relief to 
which he would be entitled under the Act 1949. 

69. The Indian Tariff (Fourth Amend¬ 
ment) Act.—After the devaluation of the rupee 
in September 1949. it became necessary to im¬ 
pose new export duties and enh.ance some of the 
existing ones in view of the disparity between 
Indian and World prices. The Korean war re¬ 
sulted in a further disparity. In order that this 
disparity may not infiatc the high level of prices 
and that the maintenance of control over the price 
of commodities is not made difficult by Iiigher 
prices offered by foreign bu}*ers, two Ordinances 
M'ere promulgated. This Act replaces those 
Ordinances. It secures the continuation of levy 
of duties on raw wool, enhances further the duty 
on hessian, and arms the Government witii 
powers to impose similar duties in case of com¬ 
modities not already subject to export duties and 
to enhance them if necessary. It has altogether 
five sections. Ordinances (XXX of 1950) and 
(XXXII of 1952) arc repealed. 

70. The Supply and Prices of Goods Act.— 

The Supply and Prices of Goods Ordinance 
(XXVI of 1950) was promulgated on the 2nd 
September to provide in pursuance of a resolu¬ 
tion under article 249 of the Constitution, for the 
control of prices of certain goods and the supply 
and distribution thereof. This Act incorporates 
the provisions of the Ordinance with slight 
modifications. 

S. 2 lays down certain definitions. 

S. 3, This Act applies to the goods specified 
in the Schedule and to the goods specified by the 
Central Government. 


S. 4. The Central Government may fix 
maximum prices and maximum quantities which 
may be held or sold. 

S. 5 lays douTi restrictions on possession and 
sale of goods by dealers and producers whose 
maximum is fixed under Section 4. Any one 
contravening these restrictions shall be punished 
under Section 14. 

S. 6 lays down general limitations of quantity 
which may be possessed at any time by any 
person other than a dealer or producer. 

S. 7. It is the duty of every person to declare 
possession of excess stocks, to the Central 
Government, 

8, 8. A dealer who even when he has sufificient 
stocks either refuses to sell the goods or offers 
to sell subject to conditions, will be guilty under 
this Act, provided he cannot avail of the legal 
defence mentioned in the Section. 

S. 9. Every dealer must give cash memorandum 
at the time of sale. The Central Government 
may exempt specified areas, classes of dealers, 
etc! from the operation of this section. 

S. 10. The Central Government may direct 
producers or dealers to mark sale prices on goods 
intended for sale. Price list must be exhibited 
if directed. No dealer shall destroy or efface 
any label or mark affixed to any goods. 

S. 11. Every dealer or producer must state 
prices separately on composite offers, 

S. 12. No dealer shall keep his shop closed with 
the intention of avoiding regular sale. 

S. 13. The Central Government may regulate 
by order production and distribution of goods. 

S. 14. Any person who contravenes the provi¬ 
sions of this Act shall be punishable with im¬ 
prisonment which may extend to three years or 
with fine or with both. The goods with respect 
to whicli the offence is committed may be for¬ 
feited by the order of the Court. 

S. 15. If the offence is committed by a Corpora¬ 
tion, every person in charge of that body during 
that period shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence. The proviso states an exception to 
the rule. In some cases directors, managers, 
etc. shall also be liable. 

S. 16. The Central Government may authorise 
an officer, not below' the ^nk of an inspector of 
police to enter and search any premises and 
seize any goods in respect of w-hicli he has reason 
to believe that an offence under this Act has been 
committed. A person wlio obstructs such 
an officer may be sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. 

S. 17 lays down procedure to be followed for 
offences under this Act. 

S. 18. Offences under this Act may be tried 
summarily. Rules as regards trials by Presidency 
Magistrates are laid down. 

S. 19. The Central Government may direct any 
dealer or producer to keep such goods, accounts 
and other records as it thinks necessary. Such 
books must be produced before an authorised 
person. Necessary information must also be 
supplied. 

S. 20. No information with respect to any 
business shall without the consent of the person 
concerned be disclosed otherwise than in 
connection with tlie execution of this Act. 

S. 21, The Central Government may exempt 
any person or goods etc. from the provisions of 
this Act. 

S. 22 The Central Government may delegate 
its powers under this Act to any officer or State 
Governments. 

8. 23. The Central Government may issue 
directions to State Governments. 

S. 24. Tliere cannot be anv legal proceedings 
against a man for anything done in good faith. 

S, 25. The provisions of this Act are in addition 
to other laws that might be in force. 

S. 26. The Central Government may make rules 
for carrying out the objects of the Act. 

S. 27. The Ordinance XXVI of 1950 is repealed. 
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The Schedule mentions the goods to which this; 
annUps Th 6 V fliB, non-ferrous metals; 
bicycles • cycle-UTes and tubes; electric bulbs, 
caustirsoda, soda ash, tanning materials, raw 
rubber; casein and infant goods, 

71. The Indian Income Tax (Amendment) 

Bet_This Act replaces the Indian Income-tax 

(Amendment) Ordinances 1950. It also Provides 
with effect from the assessment year 1951-5- 
for treating a moiety of the aggregat e amount of 
Municipal or other local taxes levied by a local 
authority in respect of the property as the 
tenant’s burden which would be taken into 
account in determining the annual lethng value 
on the basis of the full rent payable by the tenant. 

S. 3 states that section 2 will not be applicable 
in certain cases. 

S. 4 . Special provision for revision in certain 
cases is made. 

S. 5 


S 27G mentions circumstances under which a 
person will lose his membership of an electjornl 
college. S. 27H lays down the of flUmg 

of seats in the Council of States allotted to Part C 

States. S. 271 lays ^ 0 ^“. 

for the filling of the seats in the Council of States 

allotted to the States of Ajmer and Coorg and 
the States of Manipur and Tripura. S. ZiJ, 
states that the Coorg Legislative Council or the 
electoral college may notwithstanding 

vacancies, therein. S. 27K. 
created by law' under article 240, for any of the 
States, other than Bilaspur and Himachal 
Pradesh & body to function fis a legislature, 
such legislature shall be the electoral allege. 
Similar rules are laid down separately for Bilaspur 
and Himachal Pradesh. 


S. 10 adds a new Fifth Schedule to the Act. 

ouc^iai -- I schedule lays dow’n the number of members 

s made. I in electoral college for each State. They are 

S. 5 states that a moiety of the agpgatelocalUjmer 30, Bhopal 30. Bilaspur Himachal 
taxes should be treated as tenants liability, up pj.adeBh 42, Kutch 30, Manipur 30, Tripura 
to a limit of tw elve and a half per cent of the 3 Q ^nd Vindhya Pradesh 60. ^ 
amount of the annual value, S. 11 repeals Ordinance XXIX of 1950. 

Detail provision in this behalf is made in the Telegraph Wires (Unlawful 

section. Possession) Act.—^Thefts of copper wires used 

S. 6 repeals Ordinance XXVIII of 1960. telegraph lines have been very frequent. 

79 Essential Supplies (Temporary Great difficulties were experienced m brm^ng 

P JikrsltoeStoent Act.-This Act his only the ollendeis to book in court of law The 

.1 _ _A*!— . T. nmAnU. RM^tlon 3 of thc coDoet wIfcs uscd ih telegraph I ihcs 010 of di 


contravention of 
It may be 


r? If the rder is of S sontoent for five years or ‘with fine or with both 

\ril! be ilotifled in the Official Gazette. it and plac^ the burden of proving lawful posses 
affects an individual person it will be delivered sion of wires on the accused, 
to that person or affixed on the outer door of the g g ^own definitions. 

premises. The Act repeals the Essential Supplies Everv person in posession of Telegraph 

(Temporary Powers) Amendment Ordinance • • E > P . from the commence- 

(XXXI of 1950), , . „ , S of thrArt make a declaration stating the 

73. The Representation of the quantity in his possession. 

^^ScfiTstifis rorvi'bi-"thi XTa"^i .'’o%;^^;ihid'‘jrhcrity.* 

representalives of Part C States. S. 6 lays down penalty for unlawful possession 

S. 2 amends the long title of the Act. of telegraphic wires. 

S. 3 amends section 2 of the Act and lays down S. 0 '*>■» '’«'™ I*’' 

definition of " Council of States Constituency . provisions of se't “to 3 ana 4. 

?f be taMy Cent?a"l 

sp£tal‘?3^vrsioi,s w“ard t’Ictoraf Central Government may make rules. 

first prepared under the Act- Siicli roll sliall The Indian Nursing Council (Amend- 

be published for the purpose of inviting inent)Acti.— This Act amends the second ])royiso 

for ieclusion iii’or objection to sucli roll- Ljf gu^.g^ctioii (3 * ' ' ’ -.. 

the considcrattJif* cUiinis and oUjcctiOB3| _ 

such rolls shall 

roll shall be huh v*.- - 

tlie Constituency. l^y council in any State to wlufli ll»o 

S. 8 inserts a new part IV-A In the Act. pis Act now extends, may 
part consists of sections 27A to 27K and lara <|ualincatiOn for the purpose of registration 

down the maniu^r of flllitig sciits in the the State, 14.1 ^ 

of States to be filled by Representatives of Part C g g. Amends Section 10 of the Act, with f 
States, S. 27A la^'s down rules for constitution achieving tiic purpose ot this Act. 

of electoral Colleges for the filling of seats in tlie < 4 - 1 * Pailwav Provident Fund 

refers to the Council oil mnu iiccunmmwut.o x/. ..Vi... „orlmi 

itates constituencies, s. 27C lays dp\vn that tlm of his fuominal'ion 
‘resident shall determine the constituency I'rnvUlent 

ach State, the extent of each coustibuency and ’r" 

he number of se.its allotted to each ^“J^-iHcrilnTS ^amilv^n equal shares. Pai tltloii 

27D, lays down procedure as to orders deli- nf ,n,inv nf the iTlevimt 

uitlug constitucTicies. TI<e Election Coininis- of India ^ fhu \rfc autlioVUes Che railway 

ion shall submit the proposals to the President records IJcnce , the 

h 27F lavs down that there Ptudl be ,aii electoral dependants of ‘ ‘i \rnV,.,i 

■oil for every Council of ytiites constituency.* ease Domination papers an not trat u. 


S. 2 lays down definitions. 

Si ^ This Act shall be applicable notwithstand¬ 
ing' anv provisions inconsistent therewith con¬ 
tained in the Provident Fund Act. 

S 4. Lavs down that in certain cases State 
Kailw'av provident moneys shall be repaid to rtie 
dependants in equal stores If ^e 
paper is lost. Detail rules to paij^eots to sons, 
married daugliters, unmarried daughters etc. 

are laid down. 

<5 Making of payment authorised by the 
prf^isioJTof this Aet Shall be a full disetorge 
to the Central Government. 

S. 6. A person making a false statement ^lall 
be punishable with imprisonment ma> 

extend to three years or w'ith flue or with both. 

* S. 7. No suit or legal proceeding sballlie against 
any person for anything done in good faith under 
tlic provisions of this Act, 

S. 8. The Central Governmept has power to 
make rules. 

77. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 2 

n-f_Tiiis 4.ct provides for the appropriation 

out of Consolidated Fund of India of the money 
required to meet the supplementary 
by Parliament for expenditure of the Central 
Government on railways for 19o0-ol. It has 
only three sections and one schedule, 

<? 9 Issue of tw'enty-one croresninty-ftvo lakhs 

and ninety-one thousand rupees, is authorised. 

S. 3. The sum authorised shall be appropriated 
for the services and purposes mentioned in tlie 
Schedule. 

78. The Khaddar (Protection of N^e) 

Bet_The provision of the Khaddar {Kame 

Protection) Act 1934 was not effective to prevent 
tlie sale of spurious khadi as genuine khadi. 
It also did not cover genuine silk and 
kliadi fabrics. This Act enlarges the Jeflnition 
of khadi and khaddar and extends the Act to the 
whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir. 

S. 1. Extends tlie Act to tlio \Vhole of India. ^ 

S. 2. Lavs dow’n that tlie words *' Khaddar " 
and Khadi shall be deemed to be a trade 

description. 

S. 3. The Khaddar (Name Protection) .\ct 1934 
is repealed. 

79. The Appropriation (No. 4) Act .--This 
\ct provides for the apiiropriution out of the 
Consolidated Fund of India ol the moneys 
roniiired to meet the supplementary expenditure 
charged on the Consolidateil Fund and grants 
made bv Parliament for t V»'' 

Central Government, excluding Railways for 

1950-51. 

S 2. Authorises issue of sixty-throo crores, 
nint vmine lakhs and fifty-six thousaiul rupees 
for defraying the charges whieh will come m 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1951. 


S 3 Lays down that the authorised sum be 
paid and applied from ami out of the Con¬ 
solidated Fund of India. Tlie Schedule meii- 
tious fortv-tlve services and purposes whUh 
include cabinet, Ministry of Law. ndue. 
.Agrieullure etc. 

00. The Coal Minos Provident Fnn^ and 
Bonus Schemes (Amendment) Act,—I'hls is a 
minor act Introducing ihiuor amendments m 
tlie original ,\et. 

S. 2. Amends Hoetlon 1 of the Act and extemls 
its appUeation to the Stales of llyderabsul, 

Mysore and Trfivaiicorc-Cochln. 

% 

S, 5. Inserts a now Sieetlou 11A In the Aet. 
'I'bis seeliun gives legal proteetiou of every act 
iluiie ill good faith under the Act or under nu>- 
scheme framed thefounder. 














PROVING OF WILLS 




I N India if a person has been appoinf^ed 
executor of the Will of a deceased person, 
it Is always advisable to prove the Will as 
early as possible. If the Will is in an Indian 
language it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying for 
the grant of probate of the Will, All the property 
left by the deceased has to be disclosed in a 
schedule to be annexed to the petition. Values 
must be shown as at the date of the Petition and 
Probate Fees will be calculated on such value. 
The Values of immoveable properties are usually 
assessed nt 16f years’ purchase on the nett 
Municipal assessment, in the absence of a report 
from a competent architect. Unless otherwise 
prayed for, grant of probate is limited to the 
Province in which it is granted. In all cases 
in which it is sought to obtain a grant of probate 
to have effect throughout India, such grant 
must be expressly asked for. 

Probate Duty in Bombay. —Up to Rs. 1,000— 
Nil, 

For the next Rs. 0,000 (f.e. upto Re. 10,000), 
2 per cent.; for the next Rs. 40,000 {i.e. upto 
Rs. 50,000) 3 per cent.; for the next Rs. 50,000 
(i.e. upto Rs. 1,00,000) 4 per cent; for the next 
Rs. 1,00,000(i.e. upto Rs. 2,00,000) 4J per cent; 
for the next Rs. 50,000 (i.e. upto Rs. 2,50,000) 
5 per cent; for the next Rs. 60,000 (i.e. upto 
Rs. 3,00,000) 5^ per cent; for the next Rs. 
1,00,000 (i.e. upto Rs. 4,00,000) 6 per cent; for 
the next Rs. 1,00,000 (i.e. upto Rs. 6,00,000) 
Oi per cent.; for amounts exceeding Rs.5,00,000 
(on the portion over Rs. 5,00,000) 7 per cent. 
In addition to this Probate Duty there is, at 
resent, a surcharge of 25 per cent introduced 
V the Bombay Increase of Court-Fees Act No. 
NV of 1943. 

Exemptions from Probate Duty.—In deter¬ 
mining the amount of the value of the estate 
for the purposes of probate duty the following 
Items are allowed to be deducted; 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort¬ 
gage encumbrances. 

2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust 
and not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

In addition, tliere Is general exemption for 
service personnel killed in action or dying on 
service in certain circumstances. 

No probate duty is payable in India on the 
value of tlie estate left by the deceased outside 
India. 

Procedure.—The particulars of the pro¬ 
perty of the deceased and the particulars 
of all items allowed by law to be deducted 
have to be shown in separate schedules. 
It is the practice of the High Court to 
send a copy of these schedules to the Revenue 
Authorities and If the properties, particularly 
immoveable properties, have not been properly 
valued,, the High Court issues a notice to the 
petitioner requiring him to amend the schedule 
of property accordingly. In certain cases the 
Court requires citations to be published and 
served on such persons as the Court thinks are 
interested In the question of the grant of probate. 
If no objection is lodged by any person so inter¬ 
ested within the time mentioned in the citation 
to the effect that nothing should be done in 
ithe matter of the petition for probate without 


notice to the person ‘ objecting' or to use 
technical language the ‘caveator’, and if the 
Will is shown to have been properly executed, 
probate is ordered to be granted. If an objec¬ 
tion or caveat is filed, the petition for probate 
is converted into a suit in which the petitioner 
is plaintiff and the caveator is the defendant. 

As probate, however, cannot be granted 
merely because the parties consent, the Will 
has to be proved. It is against public policy 
to enter into an agreement or compromise as 
to the genuineness or execution of the Will if 
the effect of such an agreement or compromise 
is to exclude evidence in proof of the Will. 

EFFECT OF PROBATE 

Probate has effect over all tliv property and 
estate moveable or immoveable of the deceased 
throughout the State in which the same is 
granted and is conclusive as to the representative 
title of the person to whom the probate is 
granted against all debtors of the deceased and 
all persons holding property wliich belongs to 
the deceased and will afford full iudemnity to 
all debtors paying their debts and all persons 
delivering up such property to the person to 
whom such probate is granted. Probate can 
onl.v be granted to an executor appointed by 
the Will and the appointment may be express 
or by necessary implication. Probate cannot 
be granted to any person w'ho is a minor or is 
of unsound mind nor to anj' association of 
individuals, unless it is a company, which satisfies 
the conditions prescribed by rules made by the 
Oovernor-iJeneral in Council in that behalf. 
Wliere several executors are appointed probate 
may be granted to them simultaneously or at 
different times. If a codicil is discovered after 
the grant of probate a separate probate of that 
codicil may be granted to the executor if it in 
no way repeals the appointment of executors 
made by the Will. If different executors are 
appointed by tlie codicil, probate of the Will will 
be revoked and a new ])robate granted of the 
Will and codicil together. When, probate has 
been granted to several executors and one of 
them dies, the entire representation of the testa¬ 
tor accrues to the surviving executor or executors. 
Probate of a Will when granted establishes the 
Will from the death of tlie testator and renders 
valid all intermediate acts of the executor as such. 
When a person appointed an executor has not 
renounced the executorship, letters of administra¬ 
tion will not be granted to any other person until 
a citation has been issued calling upon the 
executor to accept or renounce the e.xecutorship, 
but when one or more of several executors have 
proved the Will, the Court may, on the death 
of the survivor of those who have proved, grant 
letters of administration without citing those 
who have not proved. The renunciation may 
be made orally in the presence of the Judge or 
by a writing signed by the person renouncing 
and when made will preclude him from ever 
thereafter applying for probate of the Will 
appointing him executor. If an executor 
renounces or fails to accept an executorship 
within the time limited for the acceptance or 
refusal thereof, the Will may be proved and 
letters of administration with a copy of the Will 
annexed may be granted to the person who 
would be entitled to administration in case of 
intestacy. No person, who renounces probate 
of a Will, can, without tlie leave of the judge 
take out representation to the deceased in 
another character. 


Probate is nece,ssary in case of Wills of 
Europeans, East Indians, Armenians, Jews, 
Farsis and Indian Christians and also in case 
of Wills of Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs or Jains, 
made on or after 1st September 18T0, within 
the territories which at the said date were 
.subject to the undivided Provincial Government 
of Bengal, or within the local limits of the ordi¬ 
nary original civil jurisdiction of the High Courts 
of Judicature at Madras and Bombay ; or to all 
such Wills made outside the above specified 
territories or limits so far as they relate to 
immoveable x>roperty situate \rithm those 
territories or limits. 

Probate is not necessary, in case of Wills 
of Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs or Jains not 
falling in classes specified above or of Wills of 
Muslim and Khojas. 

Articles of Association of most of the joint 
stock companies contain an article to the effect 
that the Executor or Administrator of a de¬ 
ceased member who has obtained Probate or 
Letters of Administration as tlie case may be 
or the holder of the Succession Certificate shall 
be the only person recognised by the Company 
as having any title to Ins share. In such cases, 
the Company validly insists on the production 
of such legal representation before transfer of 
the shares of a deceased member wiiether he is 
a European, Hindu, ^Muslim, Pars! or otherwise. 

Residuary Legatee.— When no executor has 
been appointed by a deceased in his Will 
or when the deceased lias appointed 
an exectitor who is legally incapable or 
refuses to act or who' has died before the 
testator or before he has proved the Will or when 
nn executor dies after having proved the Will 
but before he has administered all the estate of 
the deceased, a universal or a residuary legatee 
may be admitted to prove the Will and Letters 
of Administration with the Will annexed may 
be granted to him of the whole estate or so much 
of it as may be unndministered. 

After any grant of Probate or Letters of 
Administration with Will annexed, no oilier 
than the person to whom the same may have 
been granted has the power to sue or prosecute 
any suit or otherwise act as representative of 
the deceased until such Probate or Letters of 
Administration lias or have been recalled or 
revoked. 

Small Estates. —In cases where the value 
of the estate is Rs. 2,000 or less, an Adminis¬ 
trator Gener.al’s Certificate can be obtained. 
The procedure for obtaining this Certificate is 
simpler and less expensive. A fee of 3 per cent 
on the value of the estate is payable. The 
value of the estate lias, liowever, to be taken 
as at tlie date of the deatii of the deceased. 
These Certiflr.ates are equivalent to Letters of 
Administration. 

PROBATE OF FOREIGN WILLS 

Wlicn a Will has been proved and deposited 
in a coiirt of competent jurisdiction situated 
beyond the limits of the State, whether within 
or bej'ond the limits of India, and a properly 
authenticated copy of the Will is produced, 
letters of administration may be granted with 
a copy of sucli Will anne.xed, upon a proper 
application for the purpose being made to tlie 
appropriate court within whose jurisdiction 
such property is situate. It is not the function 
of the court in India to require evidence of the 
validity of the Will, if it is recognised as valid 
by the Court of domicile of the testator. 
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T in? nresent army of India originated in tbc 

S!alf establishinenta ol guards, known as 
small tirotection of tlie 

factories of nIc Eist Tmlia Company; but sepoys 
eol^ed and auc:„n,.e;l by the French, 
who iippeared in India m 166o. 

After the declaration of feS 

ill 1744 the forces were considerablj incre^en, 
ut his did not prevent the French capturing 
11 adris L 746. Following the French example 
; ,A Fne ish raised considerable sepoy forces 
aid Klv incrLed the military estabhsh- 

landed at Fort St. David to command tlie forces 
PninmniT. The English foothold in 

lidia was then precarious 

nnnlpix were contemplating fresh attacks, 
ft &e necessary for the EoBlisl. Company 
to form a farcer mifitacy 

npw commandant at once set about the nrgani 

aation and discipline of his 

car risen was given a company formation. This 

w '\3 the beginning of the regular Indian -Atmj 

^ wWch Lawrence subsequently became Com* 

mander-in-Chief. 

In 1796 the Indian armies, which had 
been organised on the Presidency system, 
were reorganised. The European troops were 
13 000 strong and the Indians numbered some 
sl'oSo. the iofontry beioc generally formed 
into 7a regiments of two battalions each. 


the defence forces 

Chatfield CommitteD 

In Septomher. 1938. an announcement was 
made ou iM half of the British Government, that 
the outcome of the discussions Jl 

role of land and air forces m India in rclatiou 
to the defence iiroblems of India, and the Empire 
which had been authorised in Jlarcli of that year, 
had been considered by the British Goveminen . 

The need for early action to place the dc^nce 
organisation of India on a more satisfactory b^asis 
was accepted, and, at the suepstion of «!e Gov¬ 
ernment of India, an expert body of 
known a? the Chatfleld Committee \vas appointed 
by the British Government to visit India. 

In the meantime and in the light of the pro¬ 
gress made during the discussions that w’ere held 
in the summer of 1938, the British Govern¬ 
ment in September, 1938. made certain offers o* 
assistance, subject to appropl of 
These w^ere an increase of £500,000 to Gie annu, 
‘^rant of £1,500,000 which had bep paid to the 
Government of India, since 1933, in aid of India 
defence expenditure, a capital grpt up o 
£5,000,000 for the re-equipment of certain British 
and Indian units in India, and the provislp of 
aircraft for the re-equipment of certein squadrons 
of the Royal Air Force. It was further agreed 
that four British battalions should be transferred 
from the Indian to tlic Imperial establishment. 


- following is the sub.stance of the main re¬ 
in 1324 tlie armies were rprganised, the commendations of the Chatfleld Committee 
double-battalion regiments being separatedJ jj^eport: 

,nd the battalions numbered Modernised r.e-eg'iipmenl.-rhe Oomtnmee 

dates they were raised. fheBengdAtmywM inteteste of Indian deftnee 

organised in three brigades of the ivhole of the army forces in India should be 

ftve battalions of foot artiUerj^, two regimen^^^^^ only such minor variations as 

European and 68 of Indian mfantrj, 8 regim would not affect the general level of efficienc>. 
of regular and 5 of irregular ®^valry. ine important features of the 

.Madras and Bombay armies were constituted proposals was the mechanisa- 

on similar lines, though of lesser strength. cavalry and of the first line 

Tn the East India Company ceased to transport of a large portion of the ' 

exist and their armywas taken over by the theobjeetofgreatlyincreasmgtlie mobility of, the 

Crown. At this time the army wp organised units. 

into tliree armies, viz., Bengal, *•"? With this end in view the Chatfleld Committp 

Madras, the total strength being 6o,000 British j^Qc^niinended that the basis of distribution of the 
and 140,900 Indian troops. Army in India should be (A) FronUer Defen^, 

In 1895 another large reorganisation took Internal Security, (C) Coast Defence, (D> 
place. This was the abolition of the three External Defence Troops. 

Armies and the Introduction of the command Munitions. _The principle that 

system. Four Commands were foraied, ffould as far as possible be made in all 

Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. India^ shonM^ self-sufficient in munitions in time 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- Kf accepted, and a scheme for re-organ- 

sequent on the delegation of administrative where necessary, expanding the Ord- 

powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of I jjance Factories In India ivas recommended. 

Comma^Mrild \l demy“‘l“th;°X'?i?ch ol Defence W/t to J,nii«,-The British Govern- 
'ou.‘>lnes 3 . The Command system was there- ment took Ml account of the 
fore abolished and India was divided into two cost involved which was 

Arrnira-^ and Southern-each £34,330,000. or Rs. 45 crores Accepting that 

under a General Officer who was responsible this capital expenditure could 

for the command, inspection and training of out of the resources avadable in India the British 

the trooDs but was given no administrative Government offered to provide it from the 
JLnonslMItles British Exchequer. The solo condition attached 

responsibilities. , ™ k a « was that India should bring her defence forces 

Early in the First Great War both Army Com- . standard of equipment necessitated by 

manderB took the field and were riot replaced ^yarfaro and adjuat her strategical plans 

until 1916 and 1917, when both had practically , .. conditions now obtaining in the w'orld. 
the same functions as thelr'predecessora. It was * i j k 

then realised that administration was being un- of the total amount three-quarters would be 

duly centralised at Army Headquarters and the as a free gift while ono-quarter would 

machinery was becoming clogged with imneces- advanced by way of a loan. The Interest on 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., this portion, however, would bo entirely remitted 
therefore, a certain inensiire of decentralisation for the first flvo years; thereat ter interest would 
was carried out In 1918. With the alteration become payable together with instalments of 
of the designation “Army" to “ Command *’ cQpjtnl, 

at this time, a cqnsiderable increase Wiis made In r j- .. Defence Luibilities—la estimating 
theadralnlstrativo staffs of the two Commiinds, , , dofenco requirements, the Committee Imd 

and the General OiBcere Commanding ““‘V,how far 

questions other than matters | |of motloni conditions. 

The Committee recommoiulcd as a gononil 
principle that the forces imdntiilncd by India 
Bhouhl ho udequnto not merely fur the narrower 
purposes of purely local defence, hut also toa^lst 
111 wluit they described ns ludli^ b 


external security,'’ and further that India should 
acknowledge that her responsibility c^uld not m 
her own interests be safely liniited to the local 
defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

It was fully appreciated that the 
tained bv India could only bear a small share in 
those wider responsibilities, and that she coidd 
not necessarily bear in full the cost of such forces 
"rwlre maintained in India. The coinniittee 
Recommended therefore that the contribution 
hitherto paid by the British 
be continued at the higher level of'£-.900.000 a 
yc.ar to which it had been provisionally raised by 

Govern iiient. 

On this basis it was estimated that it should be, 
possible for India, without enlarging the annual 
provisions for defence expenditure, to meet the 
whole maintenance costs of the forces organised 
and equipped on the scale proposed, f 

main principle the conclusion w'as drai^n that if 
forces held in India for the purposes covered 
bv the joint responsibility were used outside 
India in an emergency affecting India s external 
security, their ordinary maintenance charges 
to be borne by India. 

The margin for external defence suggested was 
one-tenth o'f the forces maintained in India In the 
case of the Army. 

PARTITION 

The year 1947 was a landmark in the history of 
the Armed Forces of India, Consequent on 
the division of the country into the two 
Dominions of India and Pakistan, it was decided 
that each Dominion should establish its_own 
Armed Forces. The Royal Indian Nav>% 
the Indian Army and the Royal Indian Air 
Force were accordingly divided between the o 
Dominions on communal-cum-optional basis 
which worked out to the approximate propor¬ 
tion of one-third to Pakistan and two-thirds 
to the Dnion of India. A scheme uas then 
evolved by which those units which were 
predominantly Hindu or Muslim should belong 
to India and Pakistan respectively : individuals 
of the other community serving in such units 
were given the choice as to which Dominion 
they wished to serve. 


of policy, and new princiides of war. 

The commands were tncreiiacd to four In 1920, 
each under a General Officer Coromandlng-iu- 
Cliief. One of these, namely Western Cominund, 
was abolished on the Ist November, 1938, and 
replaced by an Independent District. 


Thus each Dominion was allotted its own Sea, 
Land and Air Forces. India retained the title 
of Royal Indian Navy, Indian Array and the 
Royal Indian Air Force for these parOcular 
arms ■ while the titles of the Pakistan Forces 
became Royal Pakistan Navy, Pakistan Array 
and the Royal Pakistan Air Force. 

i 

Such a division and re-organisation of the 
Armed Forces needed a co-ordinating authority 
which was provided by the Supremo Command¬ 
er’s Headquarters. Field-Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchlnleck, former Commaluler-in-Chlcf. was 
appointed as Supremo Commander with the 
speciflo purpose of reconstituting the Armeil 
Forces for the two Domliiions under the direc¬ 
tional control of the Joint Dofenco Council, 
whicli consisted of roprosentativcs from both 
Dominions, the Governor-General of India 
Viscount Mountbatteii being the ludepeudeut 
Chainnao. 

Since the bulk of the work of reconstitution 
w’as completed sooner than it was anticipated, 
the Supremo Convmander’s Itcmlqiiartors closed 
at the end of November, 1947. and 
the Joint Defence Council ou April 1, 1948. 
A communique explained that ns nearly all the 
functions for vvliini the .Tolut Defence Council 
was set up had been completed thcro wa-^ no 
need for such a lunly. The Executive Commit 1 cc 
of the Joint Defeuco Council, however, which 
was I'cnanied the Inter-Itomlnitm Diiciue 
Secretaries’ Commlttcu conlliuicd lu existriuc 
in order to carry out the remaining luiu tiiuis 
of the Joint Defem o Council. 

As for the ordnance factories, no physical 
division lias t.akcn place. India has u>sumcd 
full llahillty for their hook value, and has agreed 
to make avallablo to Pakistan a sum of ruines 
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fin ®S r.iul when required hi*. The Defence Forces of India used to contain a 

towards the setting up off very large British element but the Gov'ernment 
oranancefactories and nth^r af fw* _ 


ordnance factories and other institutions 

As regards the ten regiments of Gurkhas 
recruited from Nepal (an independent country), 
six YV’ere retained by the Indian Union and fo*ur 
were transferred to the British Government to 
form a part of the British Atmy by mutual 
acreement between the Governments of Nepal, 
India and the United Kingdom. 

An acrreenicnt was reached between the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment that all British Forces in India would be 
vvithdrawn soon after the transfer of power. 
Accordingly the first detachment of the British 
Troops—Army and Koyal Air Force—approxi¬ 
mately 1,500 strong left India on August 17,1947 
and the withdrawal was completed on February 
28, 1948, when the last British Unit—First 
Battalion, the Somerset Light Infantry, sailed 
from India. 


SENIOR DEFENCE FORCES OFFICERS 

Chief of Army Staff and Comynander-in-Chief, 
Indian Army, General K. M. Cari.'ippa, O.B.E. 

Chief of the General Staff, Indian Aratv, Jlaj.- 
ben. S, r. P, Thorat, D.S.O. 

Adjauini-aeneral, hidian Army, Maj.-Gen. H. L. 
Atal, 

Qaariermaster-General, Indian Army. Maj.-Gen. 
K- S. Thimayya. 

Engin^r-m-Chief, Indian Army, Maj.-Gen. H. 
\\ lUiains, C.B.E. 

Master-General of Ordytance, Indian Army, 
Maj.-Gen. Sant Singh. 

MiUlary Secretary, Indian Anny, Maj.-Gcn. 
D. A. Suvve. 

General Officer Commandhig-in-Chief, Western 
Coyyuyuind, Lt.-Gen. S. M. Shrinagesh. 

General Offiicer Coyymandwg-in-ChUf, Eastern 
Coynynand, Lt.-Gen. Thakur Nathu Singh. 

Geyieml Offiicer Commanding-in-Chuf, Southern 

Lt.-Gen. M. S. ilajeudrasinhji, 

Indian Navy 

Chief of ^aval Staff d: Commander-in-Chief, 

Indum ^a^^y, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Parrv 
K.C.B., R.N.* 

ChUf of Staffi, Kaval H. Qrs,, Commodore H. 
Drew, C.B.E., D.S.C., B.N. 

Commodore G. Barnard, 
G.B.E., D.S.O. <fc Bar, R.N.t 

Chief of Administration, Kaval H. Qrs., Captain 

G. Kapoor, l.N. 

Captain 

R. D. Katari, l.N. 

ChM 0 / Naval AvjMion, Naval B. Qrs., Captain 

H. C. Ranald, O.B.E., R.N. ' J 

Commodore R. 

* Captain 

Captain, ** Shivaji ", Captain Daya Shanker, l.N, 

Indian Air Force 

^ xr Commander-in-CMef, 

C.B;fc.B.E“DtC a’pc 

S. 

CommandiHff, Opera(ionn( Cotnmand 
Air Commodore Arjun Singh. D.F.C. 

'framing Command 
Air Commodore R. H. D. Singh. 

^ermces (Air H.Q.), Air Commodore Narendra, 
(dir H.Q.), Air Commodore D. A. R. Nanda. 


* Due to retire in October, 1951. 
t Due to retire in October, 1951, 


of the new India decided to completely 
nationalise the Defence Forces at the earliest 
date possible. Since the decision was made the 
nationalisation of the Indian Army lias proceeded 
rapidly. The Committee appointed to study the 
natJonalisation problem under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar completed its 
report by the end of 1947. Actually even before 
I the completion of the report, about the time 
■ when it became clear that the country would 
have to be divided after August 15, 1947, 
nationalisation had started and it was just a 
question of speeding up the process. The 
number of British Otfieers in the new' Indian 
Army lias varied from time to time, the highest 
figure for any time between April and December 
1948 being 257. The last British Conimander- 
m-Chief, General Sir Roy Bucher vacated office 
on January 15, 1949 when General K. M. 
Cariappa succeeded him as the first Indian 
Commander-in-Chief. The number of British 
Officers after March 31, 1949 will be approxi¬ 
mately 190, the majority of the officers being 
specialists belonging to Technical Branches. 

In the Air Force there was really no problem of 
nationalisation as such as the Indian Air Force 
had no British Officers. However, it has been 
necessary to obtain on loan about a dozen 
British Officers, In addition, a few civilian 
British Technicians are also employed on eon- 
tract in various Air Force lustaUationSk 

_ In the Navy, the full achievement of nationa¬ 
lisation must necessarily be delayed since there 
does not in fact exist an adequate number of 
Indian Officers uith the requisite experience. 
The policy, however, remains the same as in the 
other two Services, only such British Officers 
being retained, or accepted on loan from the 
Royal Navy as are absolutely essential, that 
is to say, those whose place cannot be filled by 
Indian nationals. 

DEFENCE ORGANIZATION 

A point that may be mentioned at the start 
IS that the order of precedence of India's Defence 
Services has been re-arranged as tiie Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force, with effect from 
February 1, 1950. 

Hitherto, the British tradition of regarding 
Hie Navy as the seniormost service had been 
mllowed in India too. But with the country 
becoming a sovereign democratic Republic, 

It has been decided to alter the order in view 
of the Army having undoubtedly played the 
most outstanding role in the long history of 
the country’s defence. 

Though now the Army is to be mentioned 
first, to be followed by the Navy and the Air 
Force, the change in no way implies that the 
Government of India attach less importance 
to either of the latter. 

Notwithstanding their decision to change 
the order of precedence, Government propose 
to consider the three Sendees alike. In fact, 
their intention is to pay more attention to the 

Force, which^ though yet 
small in size, have to play an increasingly im¬ 
portant part in future. 

With the inauguration of the new constitution 
on January 26, 1950, the use of the prefix 
^yal , wherever it occuired in the designation 
01 a serv^. a regiment, a corps or a unit of the 
Armed Forces, was discontinued. Similarly 
the expr^ion "His Majesty’s Indian Shin*’ 
was also dropped. 

The FAng s Colours awarded to different resi- 

November 
National Defence Acatlemv, 
Dehra Dun, to be preserved as “ treasured relics 

regard to their symbolic 
s>igniflctincc uiid historic flssociatioDS- 

nf'dwl organisation of India consists 

PoriM Defence and the Armed 

&tIoS subordinate 


There have been very significant changes ia 
the organisation and functions of the Ministry 
of Defence since 15th August 1947. In fact^ 
the changes commenced somewhat earlier.. 
Before ' September 1946, when tlie Interim 
Government first assumed power, the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief was not merely the Supreme- 
Commander, the Head of all the three Services,^ 
but was also tlie Defence Minister, and occupied 
a specially privileged position, second only to 
tiiat of the Governor-General. With the 
appointment of a popular representative as the 
Defence iUnister, the Commander-in-Chief 
stepped down but he still continued to be the 
Head of the three Services. Although, therefore,- 
it was the Defence Minister who attended 
Cabinet meetings and obtained Government 

J-1 A JO. jm. m. JIS. ^ 1 1_f — _ 1 m lA 


UV Virt/lie 

of lus position as the Head of the three Services,, 
continued to be the principal co-ordinator and 
played a decisive role in determining and shaping 
the policy of the iHnistry. After 15th of August 
1947, there was a further fundamentol change. 
From that date onwards, each Service was- 
placed under its own Commander-in-Chief, their 
new designations being; Chief of Armv Staff* and 
Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army f Chief of 
Naval Staff and (}ommander-in-Chief, Royal 
Indian Navy ; and Chief of Air Staff and Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, Royal Indian Air Force. 
Broadly speaking, it is in their capacity as Cliief& 
of Staff", that the three Commanders-in-(5hief 
meet the Defence Minister and the Defence 
Secretary. 

A revolutionary change in the role of the 
Defence Ministry was thus effected. For the 
first time, the Defence Ministry assumed its- 
proper position, which had tended to become 
obscured when the posts of the Defence Minister 
and of the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
lorces were combined in one person. The 
Ministry of Defence is responsible for obtaining 
policy decisions of Government, for transmitting 
those decisions to and seeing to their imple- 
mentati^on by tlie three Service Headquarters. 
Also, it is still more directly responsible fbr 
ensuring the implementation of Government 
dwisions relating to certain other matters 
which fall broadly into two categories,; firstlv 
those which affect all the three Services, such 
as, the Ordnance Factories, the organisation 
of the Armed Forces Medical Services, the 
o^anisation of the Scientific Adviser, the 
Historical Section, the publication of ililitary 
Regulations and Forms, the Pensions organi¬ 
sation, etc.; and secondly, those W'hich are more 
Closely and directly connected vdth civil autho¬ 
rities and vitli the public, such as, the Military 
Lands and Cantonments organisation, acquisition 
and custody of land vested in Government for 
purposes of Defence, and the relinquishment of 
when they are no longer necessary 
pr these purposes. Marine Surveys and dangers 
to na\ngation, Soldiers’, Sailors* and Airmen’s 
Boards and Benevolent and Welfare funds. In 
addition there are a few other items which do 
not cl^rly fall under one or the other head, 
but which may be regarded broadly as falling 

category, namely, the National 
Cadet Corps, the National Inter-Services 

Armed 

Forces Information Officer. 


His place is to be taken by Rear-Admiral C. T. M, Pizey o B n s n 
IS place is to be taken by Rear-Admiral N. V. Dickinson, r.s!o. 


DEFENCE COMMITTEES 

to ensuring expeditious and 
handling of work of such complexity 
and extending over so many subjects, a net-work 

l/veir'Th^iJS«t different 

IS at the top the Defence Minister’s 

A?® important 

of toe Defend! problems; it Is composed 

Service Chiefs, 
Defence Secretary 

bindin?*nn° this Committee are final and 
Dmdmg on all concerned. Where imnortant 

poUcy issues are involved, the Committee^does 
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not take a anal decision 

dations to the Defence Committee of the Cabinet. 
This is composed of the Prime ^ Minister 

(Chairman), the Deputy ngVence 

Minister for Finance, the 

and the Minister for ete?? 

dance the three service cluefs, 

Ministry of Defence and the Financial Adviser, 
Drfence. For all practical purposes the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
Government in so far as the Defence Ministry 
concerned. As a Committee of the 
ever it acain refers matters of certain kind to tiie 
CaWnet for confirmation. Under the Defence 
Minister's Committee are organised a number 
of subsidiary committees which are 
to take final decisions, but which 
policv issues and matters of importance to tlie 
Eefence Minister's Committee. The more 

important of these Committees are the Chiefs 
of STAFF, the Scientific Advisory the 

Medical Committees, (.?£„ 

Committee, composed of the Heads of ^®® 
Services, is responsible for advising the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet, usually through the 
Defence Minister’s Committee, on all 
matters which require Ministerial consideration. 

No organisation under the Indian Armed 
Forces exists to undertake a systematic study 
of the extensive and highly developed defence 
science. Experience of World War II has 
shown the value of scientific research for 
defence services, and it is universally agreed 
that adequate scientific research organisation 
is essential for the defence organisation of the 
country. India made a start by appointing, 
Dr D. S. Kothari, as'scientific adviser to pe 
Ministry of Defence in July, 1948. He is guided 
by a Defence Science Policy Board which mcludes 
among its members tliree distinguished Indian 
scientists. It is proposed to secure withm the 
next vear or so the services of at least another 
40 senior scientists and 100 junior scientists. 
A plan of development is already being worked 
out. When the defence science organisation is 
properly established its main functions would be 
to advise the Ministry on matters of scientific 
interest to the Services (including the imparting 
of scientific education to the members pf the 
Armed Forces) and on questions of scientific 
strategy for tlie defence of India. It wm also 
advise and assist service scientific establishments 
on scientific developments and research, provi¬ 
sion of laboratory facilities and so on. 


clear that it could not function purely as an 
operational Command and that it was essentia 
for it to take over administrative responsibiUti^ 
over defined areas. Therefore, 

1948, it was brought up to the ®^'^P 
and size of a fuU-fledged static command like 
the Southern and Eastern Commands aud Jf® 
re-designated “ The WestcTn Command 
Its jurisdiction extends from Mhow in the bouth 
in Central India to the southern 
of Kashmir. It includes the whole of Rajassthan, 

Delhi and the Punjab (I). 


Army Headquarters 

The Army Headquarters functions directly 
under the Chief of the Army Staff and the 
Cominander-in-Chief, Indian Arm^ It is 
divided into the following mam branches which 
are again further sub-divided into directorates . 

General Staff Branch; 

Adjutant-General’8 Branch ; 

Quartermaster-General's Branch; 

Master-General of Ordnance Branch ; 

Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch; 

Military Secretary's Branch. 


Under the Army Headquarters, the Army 
Is organised Into commands, each command 
under a General Officer Coramandmg-in-Chlef 
of the rank of Lieutenant-General. Ihe com¬ 
mands are divided into areas, each under the 
command of a G.O.C. of the rank of Jlajor- 
Gerieral and the areas in their turn are sim- 
divided into sub-areas under the command ol a 
Brigadier. These are static formations. 

India Is now divided Into three commands, 
the Eastern Command, the Southern Command 
and tlie Western Command, the old Northern 
Command having gone to Pakistan. For 
organizing an adequate and effleient defence 
of the north-west frontier of Indie e purely 
operational command was established to ^art 
with. This was known as the ' Delhi anil East 
Punjab Command”. One of the first tosks 
it had to carry out was the establishment of law 
and order in the disturbed province of the Punjab 
(I) and the evacuation of millions nt 
nationals from across the border. Later this 
Command had to assume operational respons - 
bllltv In Jammu and Kashmir. This necessi¬ 
tated the command's reorganisation us It became 


THE INDIAN ARMY 

The Indian Army is divided into numerous 
arms of the service, in just the same ivay as 
the British Army. 

Armoured Corps,— The corps was formed 
from Kegiments of the ludian_ Cavalrj, 
on mechanisation. The first regiment was 
mechanised in January 1940 aud by the 
beginning of 1941, the last horse had disappeared 
from the Corps. The Indian Armoured Corps 
is now composed of two types of j. 

The Armoured Regiment equipped with Jledmm 
Tanks and the Light Armoured Regiment 
equipped with Light Tanks and Armoured Cars. 
Each regiment has a proportion of lorries and 
trucks, which are used for administrative pur- 
noses The men are drawm from every commu¬ 
nity and are posted to the various regim^ts 
according to their class composition. The 
Corps has also, for the first time in its history, 
a regiment of all class Madrassis W’hich brings 
recruiting onto as wide a basis as possible. 

The Regiment of Artillery.—Consists of 
Field, Medium, Mountain, Anti-tank, Heavy 
and Light Anti-Aircraft. Survey Regiments and 
Coast Batteries, the most famous of these is tlie 
Mountain Artillery. In addition, it has its own 
Air Observ^ation Post Flights to help, observe 
and engage ground targets from tlie air. During 
the Second World War the Royal Indian Artillery 
increased to nearly 84,000 all ranks semng, 
among other units, in 12 Mountain, 11 Field, 

7 Anti-tank, 2 Medium and 29 Anti-Aircraft 
Regiments. 

The Corps of Engineers.—The Engineor-in- 
Clvief at Army H.Q. as the licad of tlie C orps of 
Engineers controls the follow ing :— 

(a) The Coriis of Engiueers consisting of 
military units. 

(i#) SlUitary Engineer Services. 

The Corps of Engineers (military uiiits)^ Is 
composed of Field and Line of Commuiucauon 
units, Transportation and Survey units. The 
Field and Line of Communication units include 
sucli specialised unitB as Plant vinlts, workshop 
and Park companies and well boring units. 
The transportation service caters for railway 
and inland water transport, and ports. The 
survey units satisfy the survey and mapping 
requirements of the army. 

All these military units are based on toe three 
follow'ing Engineer Groups: Madras Engineer 
Group; Bengal Engineer Group; Bombay 
Engineer Group. 

These Engineer Groups have been in existence 
since 1780. 


I During 1950. besides carrymg 
1 functions for the Army, Navy and the I 
' the Corps of Engineers rendered considerable 
assistance to tlie Civil authorities on uatiomU 

projects, Assam earthquake and auti-ttood 
measures. 

Army Ordnance Corps.— This Corps is the 
cauivaleut of tlie Royal Army Ordnance Corjis 
S the British Army. It deals with the procure¬ 
ment stora''e and issue of all stores, \ehicles, 
equipuieut and weapons used by the 
food, medical and engineer stores. It r’’ 

1 responsible for the disposal of JA 

[stores— the latter subject to certain finamial 

limits. 


The Military Engineer Services rarry out 
construction and maintenance of all living and 
ancillary accommodation and essential services 
for the Army, Navy and Air Force. In addition 
they undertake the construction of roads and 
airfields wherever required. 

Since August 1947. the Corps of Engineers 
have done raagnlftcent work in Jammu and 
Kashmir. They have also rendered groat 
service to the country by assisting the 
construction of dams for the *' Grow More Food 
Cainpalgii” in Lalitpur and Magw-a, by digging 
tube wells for famine relief work in Broach 
district by levelling of sites and construction 
of huts and nucUlliiry facUities in connection 
w'ltli rcsettleiociit of displaced persons, and by 
the speedy construction of embanknumts and 
other eariivwoiks for the Assniu Ban Link 
project. Again for the Kuuibh Mela in flardwar 
they eonstructed a large iiumhor of bridges and 
Bonil-permanent huts for the me)a. 


Technical Development Establishments. 

Technical Development Establisliments function 
under the Directorate of Tecliuical Developiueiit, 
Master-General of tlie Ordnance Branch, Armj 
Headquarters. They are responsible for design 
development, research, 'introduction mto tne 
service, packaging, preservation and l>est couteoi 
of equipment, including olothiiig, general stores 
and vehicles. All stores of Orduauce supply 
are inspected by Technical lusjiectors belonging 
to these Establishments, located througliout 
India. 

Corps of Electrical and,Mecha¬ 
nical Engineers.—This corps is equiva¬ 
lent to the Royal Corps of 
Mechanical Engineers of the Britith Arm>. 

It’ is responsible for the inspection, repair 
and recovery of all mechanical, electrical and 
optical equipments of the Army and the items 
of equipments of the Navy aud the Air Fore 
which are common to the Three services, with 
the exception of constructional, productive 
aud structural engineering equipments belonging 
to the Corps of Engineers, lb U also responsible 
for the manufacture and repair of artificial 
limbs and for the inspection and repair ot 
small arms and wireless sets of the civil police. 

This corps can broadly be divided into three 
categories. The first category consists ol 
training establishments such as E.M.E. School 
at Kirkee aud the E.M.E. (Training) Centre at 
Jalahalli (Bangalore). The second one consists 
of a variety of E.M.E. static workshops such aa 
Station Workshops with attached specialist 
components and Army Command Workshops. 
The third category consists of mobile field units 
which in certain cases, are attached to ana 
form Integral part of major mechanised units, 
and in other cases, are allotted on a formatlonal 

basis. 

Repair task of all types of equipment have 
been classified Into FOUR echelons and (JjJerent 
type of workshop units exist to carry out dltterent 
echelons both in the field and in the i>eace 
stations. Added flexibUity is given to the system 
bv permitting workshops to uudcitake, to a 
limited extent, repairs of a dlffeieut echelon or 
higher echelon, in an emergency. This, how¬ 
ever, to a great extent, depends upon the scale 
of workshop equipment and spares. 

The head of the corps Is the Director oi 
Mechanical Engineering. lie comes under the 
Master-General of the Ordnance and Is restHmHil'io 
through him to the Chief of Army Stall a id 
Comraander-ln-Cliief for the technical etbi It i.ev 
of tlio equipments as well as lor advice mi all 
matters affecting inspection, repair and rectna ry 
of army equipments. Aa Director of the t t>riw. 
he is responsible for the overall efilclemy j'l 
all the types of workshop units and the wt ll- 
bclng of the corps In general. 


The Infantry. — In 1944, the M. A 15 , 
Uegimout was redesiguutctl as The SlKli l.ti..iio 

Infantry. ” 

During 1945 several clvaiejes toiil. i !■ ' ' in the 
deslgnntlou and titles of Imllaa Ui yt^ . '.i' ni>-t 
liinmrlaiit being the ehange lu thU i.i O' Mi 
BombiW Greimdlers wtdeh hteam' lee 
Urenadlers and the I9tli llvtli lab t.l he'..iiii le 
ivlileh W’as reiiameil tie' Kuma.m Ue i . 
Ah other Iiullau reglmeiil s wit h il. . \ t i i n’i 
of the I’liujab lU'gluu'iil th'oiq*eil tlu.r nuin ic <1 
tU's Ignat Ions. 
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Service Corps.—The Army Service 
Lorjjs IS one of the oldest services in the armv. 

Corps dates bark to the year 

fWrnV of the Commissarv 

Hipi ncreated in each of the armies of the 
T ^’’■^^idencjes of Bengal. Bombav and 

of thi thrip commissariat systems 

tnfiipresidencies were foniiallv consti- 

as^ Vrmv designated 

^ Commissariat Itepartraent. In 1682. 

a transport branch was raised to deal with 

transport problems of the forces, a further 

irn^o slinnV,- ^ department was organised 

t cominEp.T*'l"'V “Sport Corps, by whi< h name 
It continued to be known till 1926. In this vear 

‘. I'Kliiin Army Service Corps *. 

I‘m fo/‘mpHrA^'* conferred on it in .hinc 

I.M., for meritorious services. Due to constitu¬ 
tional ciianges the Royal Indian Armv Service 

w?th Wert ^redesignated Army Service Corps 
f nn j«annary 26, isn-io. i„ recogiii- 

StatP rendered to the 

?a^^^t;on fi in 1950. was pleased to 

sanction the use of tiie State emblem t Vshoka 

Lions) by the Corps in tlicir badges. 

controlO'-erall 
control of the Quartermaster-General and is 

Director of Supplies and 


The priDiary role of the Corps is provisioninf? 

artiJfes'TrVtin^''‘'^r^r®'‘^“ distributing 

to^m^ ’ P<^^rol, oils and lubricants 

^ meet requirements of the armed forces. The 
three mam brandies of the Corps are :— 

(d) Supplies 
(6) Transport 
(c) POL 

responsible for 

OctS? m the army. Since 

ucrooer 19 . 1 O, the Array Postal Service h ^9 

ivid^of ^®rp^ ftiid forms an integral 

part of it The Corps also provides Clerks Armv 
Service Corps (Staff Duties) in Armv hS 

headquarters Commands, Divi- 
sions. Areas and other staff offices. 

inTol/Xf'til?was completely militarised 
units raised during the last war rose to 1,256. 

JMechanical transport was taken over by the 
Corps in 192/. The years of World AVar II 
witnessed a considerable expansion in the Armv 
Service Corps transport activities. From 36 

traMpo^\^^S'^'mechanical 

rSe to 8rt **‘® number 

ttid^k ^ -1 transport companys and 304 

mechanical transport units. ThJ elephant was 
for the first time taken into service and fonnfi 
very useful in Burma, New Sftions to thJ 
transport fleet of the Corps were tank trans 

“ir tepateh com:' 
wi®’ Corps also provides motor ambu¬ 
lance units for hospitals, field medical unit*? 
and vehicles for misceUaneous purposes. ^ 

There has been a creat evnuTiQinn in 

which aspect of maintenance of the 

World importance fuiiJg 

was very Ztll’ r a ^ ti.rt>PPing of suppliel 
vas very olten resorted to in Burma Th^^ nir 

supplies again played an important role durine 
floods ^mi ’"I populat ion marooned bv 

PunjLim ““ ■" “ 


The Military Music Wing was started in 
October 1950 and now forms part of the Army 
Educational Centre and Scliool. This Music 
mg IS respousible for training all Band-masters, 
Regimental Musicians. Pipers, Drummers, 
Buglers and 1 rumpeters in the Army. 

Sf Service Corps (Staff Duties), 

l or the eflicient adinimstration of the Array 

Jcf ®fr Clerks Army Service Corps 

Duties) who form in the main the clerical 

4 Headquarters Coramaiids, 

Areas/Divisions and other staff offices. 

During A\ orld War II a vast expansion took 
place with an overwhelming increase in the 
peace tune strength of the Cadre. AVhenever 

with them 

Farms Corps. 

fi/if f ■ ' ’*/ responsible for the following 

functions during Peace and War :—(a) Breeding 
procrirement and training of transport anirials 
of the Army ; (fc) Veterinary care and shoeinf» 

including those of the Military 
rarins , (e) Inspection of meat issued to troops ■ 
(rf) Issue of dairy produce to the Army and provi¬ 
sion of fodder for the Army animals. 


Educational Coiips.—The education 
and^^N officers, J.C.O.'s 


nml*® consists of qualified Veterinary 

Officers, Remount and Farm Officers and 

\ ctoriiiary Assistuiit Surgeons. 

”"«<:■>! Serriw.— Thfi 

uovernment of India accepted the recommen- 

dations of ^e Special Committee, set up in 1946 

under the Chairmanship of Dr. B. C. Rov rnow 

Premier of West Bengal) to examine the question 

of integrating the medical services of the Armed 

integration of this 
service, A Director-General of the Armpd 

Forces Medical Services, Lt.-Gen. K. S. Master 

“U'i a start was 
made with the preparation of detailed plans for 
integration. The Indian Medical Service as a 

ceased to exist on Aug. 15, 

JlS ‘’5'Army 

The Royal Army Medical Corps, the Roval 
Dental Corps, Queen Alexandria's Imperial 
Military Nursing Service in India, which were 

theTririsirP°°"^“® care ot 

services of the Armed Forces 
India are composed of the following categories 
of personnel and subordinate organisatSnsl— 

(o) Officers and other ranks of the AMC 

into existence on AprU 3, 

embodies the late IMS 
(Military AVing), the IMD and the IHa 

(b) Officers and other ranks of the 
Arnay Dental Corps which came into 

““d is organised 
Corps^ Royal Army Dental 

(c) The Military Nursing Service. 
id) The Auxiliary Nursing Service. 


of Artillery including Anti-aircraft and 
Coastal Defence units, the Corps of Engineers 
^“^hiding Port and Railway units, the Corps 
of Signals, Infantry, the Army Service Corps 
the Army Medical Corps, the Corps of Electricai 
and Mechanical Engineers. The units raised 
are of two types, i.e. Provincial units recruited 
areas who uadergo training at a 
stretch of one annual camp of two to tliree 
months duration, and Urban units comprising 
men recruited from large towms where TA 
units have been raised and who undergo training 
on the weekly drill system, i.c. in the evenings 
Sundays and holidays with a small camp of not 
less than 4 days and not exceeding 14 days. 

All able-bodied persons from the unskilled 
labourer to higlily qualified technicians provided 
they are citizens of India, arc eligible for recruit- 
inent. The age limits are 18 and 35 years relax- 
able m case of ex-service (Army, Navy and Air 
b orce) personnel and civilians possessing techni¬ 
cal qualifications. . 

The coiintrj’’ lias been divided into eight zones 
tor purposes of recruitment which is done on 
zon.al b^is, i.e, only residents of the zone are 
recruited to the units w’hich are raised from that 

ZOUO. 


territorial army 


Refom” M»“‘i>K«-CheImsford 

Avciurms 01 1919 and m accordance with fUo 

tS« fo”''-.?.®®'’'® ‘■“f “ore opMr- 

tomties for military service, an Indian Territorial 

Force w^as created by an Act passed in 1920, 


Staff through the Directs of Smtary Trainffig 
Personnel of the Educational Corps are posted 
to all formations and units. The Armv iR?n!,« 
tional Corps Centre ana Schwl Schmalw' 
13 responsible for tralnln- the mtsonnel Sf the 
co^s and regimental edneatioS trnetoj? 

iMlhods?®"^ '"® ®“‘ in educational 


eea*.?*® ““ejuslon of the Second World War 

decirtS®to®i'*^'®'®1?^ independence it was 
dec idea to raise a Territorial Armv The Tai-r? 

Te^Uw^Art‘ialo® '®'’®“'® “'c iSk' 

in Septembef in2l* 'S® *’? PeHiament 

tween the old rndian lirt “rW FiiSf S th^ 
Territorial Army is that, whUo under the kid 
Act its composition was limited to a few P?n 

service I.e. the Armoured Corps, the 


The object of the Territorial Army is to form 
a second line of defence to the Regular Army 
in the event of a national emergency ^ in other 
words, to provide additional units and' formations 
to re-inforce the Regular Army immediately an 
emergency arises. Both in war and in an 
emergency the Territorial Army would relieve 
the Keguiar Army partly or wholly of its internal 
seci^ity commitments. It would be responsible 
lor the anti-aircraft and coastal defence of the 
^untry and supply technical units to assist the 
Regular Army in war. Above aU, it wiU give 
the youth of India an opportunity of receiving 
part-time military training, so that in an emerg¬ 
ency, thej’’ w'ould be capable of bearing arms for 
the country. 

fi called out or under training, 

the J-erritonal Army personnel receives the same 
pay and allowances as are admissible to the cor¬ 
responding ranks of the Regular Armv. The 
Temtonal .^my was inaugurated in October 
1949 and simultaneously the recruitment was 
thrown open. The response has been very 
encouraging and the citizen army has made 
steady prop-ess. Seventy per cent of the target 
aimed at for 1949-50 was reached by the end 
of January 1951. 

• *l^®liflcations for officers commission 

“ doAvn. All civilian 

candidates are required to appear before the 
Spvices Selection Boards as is being done for 
the candidates for the Regular Army. The 
other ranks are recniited by the TA unit Com- 

Recruiting Officers throughout the 


No officer or enrolled person is required to 
perform military service beyond the limits of 
India save under a general or special order of 
uie Central Government. Every officer when 
performing duty as an officer and every enrolled 

n called out or embodied or attached 

to Regular Forces is subject to the Army Act. 

FORMER STATES FORCES 

formerly designated 
Imperial Service Troops," consist of the mill- 
epy forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of former States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 

to be lenrto th? 

(^ernment of India, and the Government of 

occasions received mili¬ 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
During the years 1947 and 1048 very considerable 
numbers of the State Forces were employed 
for service with the Indian Army. * 

• changes brought about a.s a result of the 
integration of the States have had their inevitable 
repercussions on the position of the Stole Forces 
Tl^e Forces of the States which have mS 
Into Provinces or which have been integratS 




































THE DEFENCE FORCES 


lOI 


Into Chief Commissioners' ^Vinces are 

taken over bv the Indian Army, bo tar as lae 
Forces of the States Unions are concerned the 
f^vernment of India have taken over eni^e 
wntrol of some of them while in the case of the 
Sthcrs tlie administrative Control is w itli 
the Rajpraraukh subject to certam conditio 
(see section on fonner States). 

The Government of India have also 
a Militarv Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States 
Forces, to ‘co-ordinate the training organization 
and administration of these forces. 

NATIONAL CADET CORPS 

In Julv 194C the Government of India 
appointed a Committee called the National Cadet 
Co^s Committee under the Chairmanship of 
I? Hirdav Natli Kunzru, the veteran Liberal 
leader. This Committee pop^j^i’l)' 

Kunzru Committee" submitted a 44-page 
report to the Government which was 
simultaneously released to the press 
formation of a 200 , 000 -strong National Cadet 
Corps and a Territorial Force, already mentioned, 
were announced by India’s Defence 
Sardar Baldev Singh in tlie Central Legislatur 
on ilarch 13, 1948. He said that one of the 
steps bv which Government propose to impart 
mmtar>^ training to Indian youth was to imple¬ 
ment immediately the report of the National 
Cadet Corps Comnuttee. 


work with conspicuous success till the ^ 
1942 when it was embodied in the t.A.i. Dunng 
the Bunna campaign of 1942 the J 

first experience of operations against ^ ° 

nnwrr No 1 T.A.F. Squadron and Coastal 

Uefenie Flights distinguished tl«msel«s «,.* 'eM 
operations. From Novcmher 1943 tiU the eiid 
of the Burma campaign the I.A.F, Squadrons 
u ere fully engaged in offensive operations against 
the Japanese in the Arakan and Irap^l 1’ routs. 
Equipped with Yultee-Yengeances, Hurricanes 
and Spitfires the I.A.F. Squadrons operated 
continuously on the Burma Front. Tlicir 
particular duties included attack on enem> 
troops, supply dumps and lines of communica- 
tlonl Tactical and photographic reconnais- 
sauce, close support to the .^my, diye-bombmg 
and fighter escort work with -‘Iroppiiu 

aircraft, were the other tasks which the lAr 
carried out with notable success. 

On march 12, 1945, His Majesty the King 
approved the designation of ' Royal as a pre^x 
to the Indian Air Force in recognition of the 
work done during the war. ’When India '^‘^caiue 
a Republic on January 26, 19a0, the use of Hie 
prefix ‘ Roval ’ was discontmued. In 194b 
No. 4 R.l.A.F. Squadron went to Japan as part 
of t he British Commonwealth Occupation Porces. 
Consequent on the partition of the country India 
received one trans])Ort and seven fighter squad¬ 
rons as lier share of allotment. 


The National Cadet Corps scheme was im* 
Dlemeuted in all Provinces and in the majority 
Df the States of India on 15th July ^ 

the years 1948 and 1949, a total of 15/ units 
Senior Division and 395 Troops Junior 
and 3 Troops of Girls Division were raised, ihis 
brought the total strengtli to 21 , 3/8 Senior 
Division, 35,200 Junior Division and 2/0 Girls 
Division by the end of 1949. During 
units of the Senior Di\ision, 73 troops of the 
Junior Division and 2 Squadrons of the Air M ing 
were raised. Tliis brought,the total ^teeng i 
to 726 Officers, 22,623 cadets Senior Division, 
1,455 Officers, 43,650 cadets of the Junior Divi¬ 
sion, 9 Officers, 270 cadets Girls T)ivision and 4 
Officers and 160 cadets Air Wing by the end of 
1950. A sub-imit of the Junior Division con¬ 
sisting of one NCC Officer and 30 cadets has also 
been raised in 9 Public Schools. 

National Cadet Corps units are being officered 
bv^ professors and school teachers who have been 
granted National Cadet Corps commissions after 
thev have successfully completed military train¬ 
ing'with Anny units.' A total of 624 professors 
and 1,275 school teachers have completed their 
training so far. There has been a great response 
from the student community with all colleges 
and Schools having long waiting lists. 

The enrolment in the National Cadet Corps 
is entirely voluntary and without any liability 
for service in the Armed Forces—“ Government 
being confident that the entlmsuisin of youth 
in general for serving the country is sufficient 
guarantee tiiat tlie response in Colleges and 
Schools will be satisfactory." 

INDIAN AIR FORCE 

The Indian Air Force had its origin in the 
recommendations of the Skeene Committee in 
1926. The Indian Legislature passed the liidffin 
Air Force Act in 1932, and in 1933 the first flight 
of tlie Indian Air Force was formed at Karachi 
with four Westland Wapitis. From that first 
flight with .six pilots trained at the R.A.l'. 
College, Cranwell, has grown a Service ipiich 
by 1946 had 8 Fighter and 2 Transport Squadrons 
and an anti-aircraft co-operation unit. 

Trained originally for Army Co-operation vyork, 
the Indian Pilots had their first operational 
experience over the difficult flying couutey of 
the North-Western I'rontier. They shared with 
the H.A.F. tlio duty of policing the tribal terri¬ 
tory till the summer of 1941 when they took over 
tlie work completely. 

On tlie outbreak of the war in 1039 the Indian 
Air Force Volunteer llescryo was formed for the 
purpose of guarding India's coast and keeping 
the shipping lanes open. It earried out this 


From August 15, 1947 the Indian Air Force 
became an independent- Service under the De¬ 
fence Ministry. The 

commanded by Chief of the Air Staff and 
Commander-in-Chief, I.A.F. After 
a new H.Q. Staff more or less e/puvalent to the 
Air 5liaistry, was established in Delhi vyith the 
object of planning, building up and directing the 
activities of the Indian Air loree. The Air 
Headquarters, New Dellii now consists of three 
luain Branches—the Air Staff, the Per.sonne 
and Organisation Staff, and the, lechnical and 
Equipment Staff. Each Brancli is 
charge of a Principal Staff Oflicer of the rank 
of Air Commodore of Air Vice-Marshal. 


and Jodhpur. I.T.W. at Coimhatore l'»s "ow 

been raised to tlie status of »“J,• 
in" I.A.F. officers of non-tcclmical ground-aut> 
branches. The staff of all these trammg esta 
lishments is wholly Indian. 

A notable step in the dev^^elopment of the LA.F. 
has been the establishment of a lechnical Train 
iiig College in India. Instituted on the lines 
of the well-known Air Services Training Limited 
at Hamble, Southampton, England, 
known as the Air University of England, tlm 
College has on its staff a number of experienced 
British Instructors. Advanced 
engineering, signals and armament branches 
of the I.A.F. is imparted at Hns LA.i-l-J-- 
College to direct entry officers and officers com¬ 
missioned from the ranks, and apprentices. 

■ Training facilities in general hav'e expanded 
throughout the length and breadth of tli^e country 
covering all phases of instruction for aod 

ground personnel. The expansion j*J 

hist few vears has been plienoraenal. Training 
is of a very high standard. Provided vyith ^me 
of the latest equipment and able guidance of 
highly skUled instructors, technical schools are 
turning out first-class teclmiciaus capable of 
handling latest aircraft and equipment. The 
Navigation Training School, the Flying Instruc¬ 
tor’s School and the Aircraft Testing Tbiit are 
some of the more recent and important additions 
to the expanding air force of the cmmtry. T^rue 
to its tradition, once again late m 19 o 0 the . 
rushed to the rescue of the earthquake victims 
in Assam and of the flood-stricken people in the 
Punjab. 


The I.A.F. played an invaluable part in the 
Kaslimir Operations. Without this powerful 
wing of the country’s armed forces it 
have been possible for India to give the State 
any help when it was urgently needed. Hi the 
Pooncli Sector alone, cut off from the rest of the 
country, where refugees had gaUiered in 
thousands, the I.A.F. dropped tons of supplies, 
and airlifted nearly thirty thousand refugees. 
The flights to Lch over unchartered routes and 
at an altitude of 24,000 feet without proper flying 
facilities and to Gilgit in unfavourable weather 
conditions, present examples of 
and airmanship. During 194/ and 1948 the 
I A.F. found itself busy with the urgent peace¬ 
time tasks of evacuating refugees. Then there 
was police action in Junagndh and Hyderaliad. 

Since the institution of Republican India’s 
gallantry awards on January 26, 1950. t hrec 
1 A F Officers have been awarded the ivialia v ir 
Chakras. In addition, 27 fighter and teaiisport 
aircrew, one Air Observation Post (Austcu) pilot 
and two airiiieii hav'c received tlie \ ir (hnkras 
in recognition of their meritorious services m 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

T'he I.A.F. Units outside Delhi are, in the main, 
controlled by two commaiuls formerly known 
as •Groups’. The Operational Command at 
Palam controls all front lino squadrons ami the 
T raining (-ommand, Bangalore, is responsible 
for tlie training of ground personnel entering the 
i.A.F. In all its various trades that are necessary 
to ensure proper functioning of aircraft aiul the 
ground stations at which the aircraft arc baseJ. 

A new ■ all-through ’ flying training solicmc 
was introduced in 1940 for training tuture I.A.l-. 
pilots. This scheme replaced tlic tormer throe- 
stage flying training at Initial Training Wing. 
Coimbatore, Elementary Flying Training School, 
Jodlipur and Advanced laying School, Ainhala. 
Under the new scheme a pupil-pilot rcct'lvts 
service flying training from A to 'A, at one of the 
two Air Force Academies instituted at Ainhaia 


INDIAN NAVY 

On 14th August 1947. before partition, the 
Indian Navv had six modern sloops, four frigates, 
16 fleet mine-sweepers and a mimber of minor 
craft Tlie strength of tlie personnel at the time 
was 997 officers and 10,061 ratings. As a result 
of partition the sloops XAUBABA and 001 A- 
VARl, the frigates SHAMSHER and DHAN- 
U8H four mine-sweepers and some minor cratt 
were allocated to Pakistan, In addition to tins 
tlie Indian Navv lost three of its shore Estahhsh- 
meuts to Pakistan ; tliesc were H.JLJ.S. D LA- 
WAR, BAHADUR and HIJIALAYA, all at 
Karachi. The first two were Boys’ Training 
Establisluneuts and the third Gunnery and Radar 
School T'he following shiits were allocated to 
iX:'Sloops: SUTLEJ. •H^MKA, KIST^^A, 
e vUVERY ; Frigates; TIR, KlUvRI ; Mine¬ 
sweepers; ORISSA. BECCAN. BIHAR, 
KUM \ON, KHYBER, ROlllLKHAND. (.VR- 
NLVnC, RAJIM’TANA, KONKAN, BOMBAY. 
BENGAL, MADRAS. Corvette; AS^AM ; 
Survey Vessel; INVESTIGATOR; 'rrawlers ; 
NASl'K, CALCUTTA, COCHIN, AMUIT S.\U. 
Then there are four harbour defence motor 
launches. And all existing lauding cratt. 


The Indian Navv now consists of: Cruiser 
(Flag Ship) : DEIjil ; Uth Destroyer Flotilla; 
UAJPUT (Cnpt. l>t, UASA; 12')' 

Frigate Klotilla ; JUMNA (Capt. 1), CAUN B.R\ , 
SV'TLEJ, KISTN A ; Hoys Training Ship : Ti R : 
I'Tect Minc-Swceper.s ; RA.IIM’TANA. UOHIL- 
KllAND, KONKAN, MADRAS : Survey Ship : 
KUKRI; Dccjni Going Tug: llATUl : I2 tst 
Seaward Heleuce Mot/vr Lauueli flotilla . 1119, 
1112, 1118; L.S.T. (Landing Ship Tank): 

AVENGER M,L.420. 




In ndiiitlon, the Indian Navy lias the followin 
misccllaneons crutts; lU'.NGAL, BDMB.W, 
SAMHHAU. MMS CIO. MMS 154. MMS 132. 
l.C.T. KUn. T..C r. 1294. l..C.'l’. U77, 

V.m, S.D.M.L. 1117. 


Tlie personnel at present in tlie liuliau Navv 
total 737 olliecrs ami apiutvximately 7.0(H» rat¬ 
ings. 

Dn I5tli January 1949 Naval lle.nlqnarters 
was re-organised into live iiuiiii luauches «at h 
under a I’linc’ipal Stall Officer styled as 
follows : — 

licpnty Comma nder-iii'Chiet and t hit t ol 
Staff ; Chict of Personnel ; ITdef ot Adiuinl- 
atratlnu ; t'liU f of Material; Uhlef ot Naval 
Aviation. 
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On 4th April 1949 a new appointment, de- 
sipnated Commodore Indian Naval Squadron 
(Short title COjnNS) was created. C03HNS 
Wiis responsible for the operations, adniinistra- 
tion^and training of Indian Naval sliips in coni- 
nitssion. Tliis appointment was subsequentlv 
raised to the status of Rear-Admiral Command¬ 
ing Indian Naval Squatlron (sliort title RACINS). 

In August 1950 it was decided to set up a 
Naval Headquarters modelled on 
Secretariat of tlie British Admiralty. The 
Head of th^? SecretJiriat is the Xeival Secretarv, 

, The Commander-in-CIiief, Indian Navy excr- 
cis^es his command throimh the following 
omcers (i) Rear-Admiral Commanding Indian 
Naval Squadron (RACINS); (//) Commodore-1 
In-Charge Bombay (COArBAY) : (r o) Com-’ 

modore-imCharge, Cochin (COMCHIN); (iv) 
Officcr-in-Chnrge, Vishakapatnam (NOIC 
:/[) Jes^Jent Naval Officer, Madras 
(RNO MA][)IL4i>); (vi) Resident Naval Officer 
Calcutta (RNO CALCUTTA). 

The Rear-Admiral Commanding Indian Naval 
bquadron exercises operational control over the 
slops of the Indian Nava] Squadron which 
norimtlly consist of tiie (Tniiser and all Des- 

’“.^^OD'T^iission other tlian 
uie ships of the Surveying Service, Control of 
Des^oyers and Frigates is exercised through 

Destroyer Flotilla and tlie 
nSi Frigate Flotilla respectively 

under the overall control of Rear-Admiral Cora- 

shiJJJ' Na\;al Squadron, Certain 

however, be detached from the 

\ placed under the 

requ?red°*^ <^ontrol of other authorities as 


In February 1950 the Indian Naval Squadron 
(which now included the three recently acquired 
Bestro.vers) carried out a large scale exercise 
with units of the British East Indies Squadron 
and later proceeded to Trincomalee where more 
exercises were carried out. The Squadron 
returned to Bombay in March 1950. 

In .Tune 1950, the Indian Navv had the honour 
of taking the Prime Minister.'Mr. Jawaharial 
Nehru to Indonesia. The Prime Minister took 
passage iu I.N.S. DELHI which was escorted bv 
the three Destroyers, RAJPUT, RANJIT and 
KANA, At the same time, tlie Frigate Flotilla 
left Cochin on a cruise to Malayan Ports— 
Penang, Port Swetteiiham, Port Dickson, 
Jlaiaeca find Singapore, and later rendezvoused 
with the rest of the Squadron, returning from 
Indonesia, outside Singapore Harbour on 21st 
, 19.50. The complete Squadron tlien 
visited Singapore, Penang, Nanco^vTv, Port 
Blair, t ishakapatnam, Madras and Trincomalee 
returning to Bombay in September 1950. * 

In December 1950 I.N.S. RAJPUT sailed for 
Australia to take part in tlie Commonwealth 
J 11 once celebrations at Sydney and visited other 
Australian ports. She also visited New Zealand. 

In January 1951, two Frigates of the Indian 

and I.N.S. 
to the Persian Gulf on a 
good-will cniip. They visited ports in Iran, 
Daq and Arabia. 


fillips of the Siirvcviufj Scn-icG fire iindpr thp 

ThhionTrol ?/ H.>adquarteJs. 

iJiis control is normally exercised through the 

Surveyor-in-Charge, Marine Siin-ey of India. 

Indian Navy Since Partition 

7 iSH DELHI, the 

Cruiser of the Lcander class acquired 

Bombov^'i^Ii^”^ Dnited Kingdom arrived at 
Bombaj and was received by the Prime Minister. 

Soon .'ifter the Indian Naval Squadron w-iis 
DELHI as the Flagshinid all thi 
a^alJabIe Frigates as the ships of the Squadron. 

In the spring of 1949, India acquired tliree 
Destroyers from the Roval Navv wS 

The.T"^> - f KAJPUf, BANDIT and RAnT 

These Destroyers form the 11th Best rover 

SSve'S’' ‘i'7f»".«on«n8nd of a Captiin 

ranean Mediter- 

of exe^c^es oS T*art in a series 

in ^ ‘.:i Januarj'. io.">0 thev arrived 

m India and were received by the Governor of 

‘1“‘' Qo^mmant of India 

2 On January 2C, 1960 a historic chance toot 

Thn TviuiL ^ became the Indian Na^w 
^le M^hite Ensign was replaced bv the new 

Indian Naval Ensign with due ceremonv^T^tu 
ships and establishments. ceremonj m aU 

dom°I King, 

fho i* DELHI undertook a cruise round 

Tef Ip'l'an ports and also visited the 4iidam'in 

The object of the cruise was Zm? 

ftnaP™' working up experience for offleeia 

of iSh “ Durina*?!*'''’''’ *!”' "'‘P *!>'> PuS 

During this cruise opportunitv wne 

t’le ships of til? BritUh 

DPT TTT Again in March 1949 I N S 

DELHI took part in similar exercises. 

cn?se^to^’ proceeded on a 

Sliea a«l»i ’•oPritius, Zanzibar! 

iototJd DFTH? ‘y I N.S. TIR 

returned to India in Jul''l’949! 


Training 

The training of ratings in the Indian Navy is 
roDh!n‘^?-^J establishments at 

n superv ision of the Commodore- 

m-Charge, Cochin who, in addition to his other 
dutie.s, carries out the function of the Commodore 
Su]ierintendent Training Establishments. 

Training Establishment is located 

EstabnJmw”^'^“ vbile the Jlechanical Training 
E..tablishment is situated at Lonavla There 

Il'ich cov^s 

Communications, Torjicdo and Anti-Submarine 

Secretariat 

the foundation stone of 

the permanent structures for the combined 

Baldev sfnVlf r 1 JUnister, Sardar 

Baitlev Singh, on February 25 tli 1950 The 

Electrical School is at Jamnagar. 

Cadets for the Indian Navy now receive their 
general education along with the cadets for the 
Arniy and the Air Force in the .Joint Serv'ices 
Diin^ ‘^f tbe National Defence Academy at Delira 
Dun and on completion of this initial tninimr 

Stag ‘Vfiii**** p" ‘"»™* 

fX't^euKm™ P™'-^ 

In August 1950 a naval staff course was 

J/oUVn^? Defence Services Staff CoUege 
wifi! (Nilgms). It is a one-vear coume 

percent, of the syllabus beinf^ semrite 
per cent, (combined Inter Service) The 

chief naval mstniotor is in charge of instnictirin 
and IS the head of the naval wing.*^ instruction 

Another development of importance is that 
^1 *^be preliminary steps for which 

taken. The Chief of Naval 
oi^t the Headquarters hafw^rk^d 

Selopmmt 1 ?!. “n Pl’“';‘' of 

urAciopment. As a first step some unvni 

h, 1 olo rS: ® Knifed KingXtn “rly 

by fome ERAq\Ffollow’d 

uj some ERAS (Engine Room ArtifleersV wim 
are being converted to aircraft artifleerl a 

pSSs^at^thP^Tr training 

Amblh^ D IAF Academies at Jodhpur and 

present naval avbtlon^qif bf?estri^^ed^7o the 
I^ersonnel from which to expand at a "ati dau 

«Hve1oS?Zn‘"‘ « ““Oor 


» 

To co-ordinate nil matters connected with 
scientifle naval research and dev^clopment and 
provide scientific assistance to the Navy, Dr. G. 
E. Gale was appointed Scientific Adviser in 
March 1951. Dr, Gale who belongs to the 
Royal Scientifle Service, has been lent to the 
Indian Navy by the Admiralty. 

Dr. J. E. Keyston of the Royal Naval Scientific"' 
Service submitted his report on " The require¬ 
ments of the Indian Navy for Scientific Assist¬ 
ance” in December 1949. As a first step he 
recommended the setting up of an Underwater 
Science Establishment and a Dockyard Labora¬ 
tory. It is hoped to make a start with the 
Underwater Science Establishment in Cochin 
and Nav’al Dockyard Laboratorv’ in Bombay 
during 1951. 

One of the important section of the material 
side is the Naval Armaments Inspection Direc¬ 
torate. The Director of this organisation co¬ 
ordinates inspection, experimental and develop¬ 
ment work of Indian naval annaments stores. 

Marine Survey vessels of the Indian Navy 
nave for a long time been playing an important 
role m carrjing out the survey of the country’s 
coast, approaches to harbours and ports. 

Last year, I.N.S. KUKRI, formerlv’ an anti¬ 
submarine frigate, was specially converted into 

I-JvSirlTOT,*". 1 ■’'.f 1’'“.™ of I-K.S. 

pafd off ^ ’'““8 too old had 

In V iew of the importance of marine survey 
some naval officers and men are being sent to 
U.K. to receive advanced training in hvdro- 
graphy. In addition, it is now proposed to set 
up a Hydrographic office of the Navy, when the 
necessary navigation charts could be produced. 

NEW GALLANTRY AWARDS 

• sallantry awards have been 

nf **KrPresident of the Indian 
^public. They are designated the Param Vir 
^akra, the Maha Vir Chakra and the Vir 
These are for gallantry' in combat 
with the enemy and come into force with effect 
from August 15, 1947. 

Parani Vir Chakra is awarded for most 
Conspicuous bravery, or some daring or pre¬ 
eminent act of valour, or self-sacrifice in the 
presence of the enemy, W’hether on land', at sea 
or in the air. It will rank first among all awards! 

TliP Maha \ir Chakra will be awarded frvr 
gallantry in the presence of the enemy 
whether on land, at sea, or in the air. It will 

Vi? immediately after the Param 

awarded for acts of 
gallantry m the presence of the enemy, w-hether 
on land, at sea, or in the air. It will rank nelfc 
to and immediately after the Maha Vir Chakra. 

All members of the Armed Forep<; inr^iiir^iTirt 

SkH* fesi.:-ass 

replica of the Indra-s Vaira^'^In ^ 

Fill b. added to the riband Xn woXafone"'' 

wlS'fpjnSr'h”^anl!to 

additional^ confi>3S “ Sfisio”. and each 
additional pension? “ 
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Hardly had the communal disturbances in 
the Punjab died down after partition in 1947, 
when the Indian Army was called upon to fight 
a prolonged campaign in Jammu and Kashmir 

.. .. . . to throw out large bands of raiders who had 

a^vard of the second Order of I P^nred into the btate at several points across 
gallantry, sucli as the I.O.JI,)* 


The rates of monetary allowance admissible | 
nre as below :— 

(a) (i) Param Vir Chakra.—Es, 50 p.m. 

(Rs. 70 p.m. in the case of J.C.O.s 
who have previously been awarded 


( 11 ) Each Bar to PVC—Rs. 20 p.m. 

(6) (i) Malia Vir Chakra.—Rs. 30 p.m. 

(Rs. 50 p.m. in the case of J.C.O.s 
who have been previously awarded 
a gallantry award of the*3rd order 
such as the M.C,). 

(ij) Each Bar to H.V.C.—Rs. 10 p.m 
.<c) (0 Vir Chakra.—Rs. 20 p.m. 

(ii) Each Bar to Vr.C.—Rs. 8 p.m. 

On the death of such a recipient of the 


the Pakistan border. 

The main column of raiders drove domi the 
Domel-BararauUa road, heading towards 
Srinagar. By ciipturing the Mahura power¬ 
house, 50 miles north-west of Srinagar they cut 
off the supply of electricity to the whole of 
the Kiishmir Valley. Srinagar itself was in 
peril. 

The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and 
the National Conference leader, Sheikh 
l^Iohammed Abdullah, made a distress call to 
the Government of India on October 25 seeking 


-Chakra the pension wiR be continued to his military aid. The next day, the Jlaharaja 


widow until her death or remarriage. 

It has also been decided to institute a fourth 
award, named the Ashoka Cliakra, for confer¬ 
ment in recognition of acts other than in combat 
with the enemy, as for example in maintaining 
law and order. The actual design of the medal 
and other details are being worked out. 

Members of tlie Armed Forces and civilians 
alike will be eligible for this award. 

A system of Meiition-in-Despatches has also 
been instituted with August 15,1947 to recognise 
distinguished and meritbrious service in opera- 


signed the Instrument of Accession and the 
India Government took the decision to dispatch 
troops to Srinagar. The first batch of Indian 
troops was flowm there on October 27, more 
than 100 civilian aircraft being pressed into 
service for this operation. 

On the afternoon of November 8 Baranuilla 
was cleared of raiders and the security of Srinagar 
ensured. By November 14, the invaders had 
been chased beyond Uri, 65 miles west of 
Srinagar. 

In the meantime, the raiders had seized 
considerable territory in the Jammu province 


tional areas and acts of gallantry which are not adjacent to the Pakistan border. The State 


of a sufficiently high order to warrant the grant 
of gallantry awards. The terms of eligibilitj 
for Mention-in-Despatclies are the same as for 
gallantry aw’ards. Names may be included 
posthumously and there is no objection to a 
person’s name being mentioned in more than 
one despatch. 

The following .are the details of Republican 
India’s new awards won by members of the 
Armed Forces:— 

INDIAN ARMF 

Param Vir Chakra —4 (2 posthumous) 

Maha Vir Chakra —41 {17 posthumous) 

Vir Chakra —^242 (49 posthumous) 

j^Icntion-in-Despatches —611 (29 posthumous) 

INDIAN AIR FORCE 

Maha Vir Chakra —3 

Vir Chakra —30 U posthumous) 

The new gallantry decorations awarded by 
the Republic of India will be the first in order 
of precedence for W’earing medals bv the Defence 
Services with effect from January 26, 1950. 
Campiiign medals to be instituted on or after 
January 26 1950 will come next. Commemora¬ 
tive medals, e.g. Independence Medal awarded 
on August 15,1947 wdll follow Campaign Medals 
nnd State Medals and Commonwealth awards 
will come last. 

AFTER AUGUST' 

A short sketch of the w-ork of the Indian 
Armed Forces after August 1947 may be given 
here. 


Unprecedented disturbances broke out in 
the Punjab in the weeks following the partition 
of the country, resulting in large scale movement 
of population. The Army, whose aid was 
sought for tackling the problem set up in Septem¬ 
ber, 1947, a Military Evacuation Organisation 
on which fell the responsibUKy for rescue and 
movement of hundreds of thousands of refugees 
betw'een the two new Dominions. Wit!) In 
six weeks the Organisation had moved 15 lakhs 
of Muslims to West Punjab and a larger number 
of non-MuslIras from Pakistan to India. Foot 
convoys, which were tlie means of movement 
for the largest number of refugees were provided 
with military escort all along the route. The 
refugee trains were also escortM by the Military. 

Unprecedented floods In the Punjab in 
October rendered the refugee routes uaservlcenblo 
•and Army Engineers worked hard and got 
xbem going within a week. 


forces which had already taken up positions 
near the Jammu-Pakistan frontier had been 
surrounded in Mirpur, ICotli, Punch, Jhangar, 
Naushera, Bhimber, Rajauri and Beri-Pattan. 
Rushing into Jammu, Indian troops first set 
about relieving the garrisons in these key towns 
and saved the lives of thousands of refugees 
who had taken shelter with them. They first 
linked up with Beri-Pattan and then took 
Naushera and Jhangar. A scratch column 
marched towards Kotli and brought out 15.000 
refugees without loss of a single life. The 
garrison at Mirpur could not be relieved but it 
fought its way out ^rith the refugees. Simul¬ 
taneously, another column had set out from Uri 
towards Punch and reinforced the garrison 
there. 

As winter gradually froze the fronts 
in Kashmir, fighting flared up in the Jammu 
province. A force of 6,000 raiders mounted a 
concentrated three-pronged offensive against 
Naushera on the night of February 6-7. Indian 
troops repulsed tlie attacks, inflicting heavy 
casualties, with 1,900 killed and many more 
wounded. 

Jhangar, situated at the road-fork to Kotli 
and Mirpur, was reoccupied on March 18, which 
constituted a strategic gain for the Indian Army. 
The Indian garrison in Punch, though isolated 
and besieged, fought on bravely and repeated 
attacks and constant shelling by the raiders 
failed to reduce the town. The E‘lAP broke up 
a threatened raider assault and, flying constant 
sorties, evacuated nearly 35,000 refugees. 

In the summer of 1948, the tempo of fighting 
on the Uri front increased. An Indian column, 
setting out from Handwara, nortli-east of Uri 
captured Tithwal, 18 miles from the border 
town of Muzaffarabad. At this stage Pakistan 
began Bonding regular batfallons to stem the 
tide of tlie westward Indian drive. Indiau 
troops, however, lialted Pakistjin’s counter- 
thrusts, and set up a firm base at Uri. 

On rile Jammu front Indian troops advanced 
from Naushera to Chiiigas and then on to Raja¬ 
uri, which fell to them on April 12, after fierce 
resistance by the Invaders. Two Indian cohimua 
one driving from its base in Rajauri and another 
from Puiioti, met at Potua on .liino 10, a viltago 
on the Riijanri-Tlinnamandi-Piiucl) track. After 
the link-im, a small force penetrattug into the 
ralder-lield A[eudhar valley, rescued several 
hmidrcd refiigeeB and brought them to saletv. 
la tlie Niiushf'ia seetor, liidlaQ tr»)t)|t8 captured 
Sadabad and Sauoiiiil early In June 1948, two 


important features commanding Indian positions 
around Naushera. Jhangar, the Indians’ for¬ 
ward most position on the Jammu front, was 
subjected to determined attacks, which were all 
repulsed. 

A record in tlie history of armoured warfare 
was the capture of Dras and Kargil when on 
November 1 light tanks of tlie 7th Light Cavalry 
drove through snow-capped and boggy tracks 
and over rock-like glaciers, crossed Zoji La at 
an altitude of 12,000 feet. 

It was on November 20 that Indian troops 
in two columns, forking out from their base in 
the Jammu province, effected a link-up with the 
Punch garrison after a siege lasting twelve 
months which will go down in history as one 
of the mo.st outstanding achievements of the 
Army and Air Force. 

Owing to deterioration in the internal situation 
of Hyderabad State, consequent on the atrocities 
committed by the militant organisation of 
Razakars under a man called Kasim Razvi 
the Indian Union was forced to resort to “ police ” 
action in the State. 

Indian troops entered Hyderabad territory 
on the morning of September 13, 1948, and 
marciied along the main Sholapur*Secunderabad 
road to re-garrison Secunderabad and restore 
confidence among the panic-stricken people. 
.\notlier column marched simultaneously from 
Vijayawada to Hyderabad. IVliatever resistance 
Indian forces met with was from fanatical 
Razakars; the State forces simply fell back 
and back ou Hyderabad City. 

A note on the assistance given by the Nepal 
Government would be in order here. In response 
to a request made by the Government of 
India for help to maintain law and order 
within the Country, the Government of Nepal 
readily agreed to loan India a contingent of 
Nepalese troops consisting of ten battalions who 
arrived in India in August 1948. This timely 
help made it possible for regular Indian troop's 
to be relieved of internal security duties for 
employment elsewhere iu India. The contin¬ 
gent returned to Nepal in January 1949 when the 
internal security position improved. 

NATIONAL DF-FENCE ACADEMY 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru. laid the 
foundation stone on October 6, 1049, of the 
buildings for the National Defence Academy 
at Kharakvasala, near Poona, an institution 
intended to provide basic training for officers in 
the Army, the Navy and tlie Air Force. As 
the construction of buildings will take some time, 
the scheme has been implemented bv the iulditi«m 
ofjui Inter-Services Wing to the liidiau j\rilitary 
Academy at Dehra Dim whicli comineiua'd 
ti-ainiiig ollicers for the threo Services from 
January 4, 1949. The new institution, which 
was then nanud as Armed Forces Academy, 
is now re-dcsignatcd the National Defence 
Academy, and the Inter-Services Wing is now 
known as the Joint Services Wing. When tho 
N;itional Deltmcc -Vcivdcmy starts functiouing 
at Kharakvasala, the Dclna Dun Academv will 
he incorporated into the National Defence 
Academy. 

The cadets receive two years’ basic 
training at the Joint Services \Ving nf tlie 
Apulcmy. The Navni )ind Air Force cadets 
M ill Inter proceed for advanced training to thedr 
rcsiu’cti\e est-ablishinents, wljile the Arinv 
cadets Mill join the Mllit *iv Wing of the 
Am demy for a further two years-’ course. 

('t»rnin.'indnnt. National Defeneo Academv, 
Dehra Dim: Urig. M. 8. Wndalln. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

(u) Lawreace Schools.—From funds raised 
Ww jvubllo threo srhooln wore 
lished tn\Q at Saimwar, in the Simla Hills, tlic 
other at Lovedalu In tho Nilglr! I!ilia and the 
tlnrd at Mount Abu for the beiicUt of the childr*'u 
of tho British soldiers serving In India. Afttf 
rihu iiRTtitlon, those srliools oouUI iw lunj^or 
fiinction Ibr the UrnitiHl purpose of hupartlng 
education to the ciiUdrcn of British troops, 
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and as a result of the committee set up to exa* 
mine and make recommendations as to their 
continuance and future development it has 
been decided to reorganise tlie schools at 
Sanavvar and Lovedale as public schools to be 
run by the Slinistry of Education. 

(i») King George’s Military College.^—• 
Tlierearei institutions of this kind at Julhuulur, 

- Ajmer, IJelgauiri and Bangalore. These institu¬ 
tions were established for the purpose of 
providing education for the sons of Indian 
soldiers whicli would fit them for an Army 
career. Admission to these colleges is open to 
sons of Junior Commissioned Officers and_ other 
ranks, who Iiave served or are serving in the 
regular Indian Army, Warrant Officers and 
Itatings of the Boyal Indian Navy and Warrant 
Oflicers and other ranks of the Eoyal Indian 
Air Force. It has been decided to review the 
working of tliese colleges, and for that purpose 
a Committee has been set up with wide terms of 
reference. 

(c) School of Foreign Languages.—A 
school of foreign languages was establislied on 
February 1, 1949, at New Delhi to impart 
instruction in certain foreign languages to 
officers of the Armed Forces who are required 
to know certain foreign languages. As facilities 
for the teaching of foreign languages do not 
exist in this country to the necessary extent, 
it was decided to start a regular school for the 
purpose. 

Other Ministries have also taken advantage 
of this school, and a large number of civilian 
officers and Non-Oazetted staff from them have 
been attending the school during this period. 

((f) School of Military Engineering.— 
The school was started during tlie war 
in 1943, at Roorkee. It gives newly Commis¬ 
sioned Officers technical, tactical and administra¬ 
tive training in Military Engineering. After 
the partition this school was transferred to 
Kirkee near Poona. A permanent building for 
the school is now under construction. 

(e) Armed Forces Medical College.— 

This institution was established by the amal¬ 
gamation of tlie following war time units :— 

Array Medical Training Centre, Poona. 

Army School of Hygiene. 

Army School of Radiology. 

Central Military Pathology Laboratory and 
Blood Transfusion Unit. 

For Clinical Training, Military Hospital, Poona 
(Post-Graduate) a tliousand bedded hospital 
is available for the College students. 

The College trains junior and senior medical 
officers and specialists in various branches of 
tlie medical profession. Other Ranks are also 
given training in various technical brandies to 
Laboratory Assistants, Radiographers, Sanitary 
As.sistants, Blood Transfusion Orderlies and 
Dispensers. The Institution also provides tlie 
Armed Forces will all biological and chemical 
reagents for diagnosis of the diseases and blood 
transfusion material and equipment. It also 
manufactures dry plasma for transfusion 
purposes. 

Ajiiilied research for prevention of diseases 
and maintenance of healtli is carried out in 
various departments of the College. Funda¬ 
mental work in connection with tliese problems 
is also being prosecuted. 

Tlie following new departments were opened 
in tlie College durlug 1950: Virus Researcli 
Unit; Department of Anti-biotics ; Depart¬ 
ment of Cliemistry and Entomology. 

(/) Staff College.—A new staff college 
has been established after the partition at 
Wellington in the Nilgiri Hills, but the perma¬ 
nent location of this institution has not yet 
been decided. The new staff college is intended 
to meet the requirements of the tliree Services 
and wtien tlie college materialises an importent 
step will have been taken towards the close 
integration of staff training of the tliree Services. 


(j?) The Air Technical College. 

It is essential for the Air Force to have a suffi¬ 
cient number of people adequately trained in 
all the technical aspects of aircraft maintenance 
in perfect air-wortliy condition. For this pur¬ 
pose, it has been deckled to establish an Air 
Technical Training College. The planning and 
arrangeraents for its establisliment have now 
been completed and it was expected tiiat the 
College would start functioning in July 1949. 
In tlie first instance the College would be staffed 
by European instructors but it is expected that 
Indians will be able to take over in 5 years. 

(A) Naval Schools.—The Navy lost 
practically all its important Training Schools 
almost ail of whicli were located in Karachi, 
These Iiave now been re-created at Cochin, Tliey 
are all housed in temporary structures, which 
it is lioped will be replaced by permanent ones 
over a period of years. 

There are a number of other Training Insti¬ 
tutions which have had to be established or 
reorganised to meet the needs of one or tlie 
other of tlie Services. In spite of the existence 
of these establishments, it is still necessary 
to send officers and men for training abroad. 
That necessity will continue for some years to 
come. It is with some difficulty, however, that 
the requisite number of vacancies at the Training 
Institutions abroad are secured. 

INDIAN SOLDIERS', SAILORS*, AND AIRMEN’S 

BOARD 

These Boards are probably the most impor¬ 
tant and valuable non-official institutions 
connected with tlie Armed Forces. Tliey were 
constituted in 1919, in place of the Central 
Recruiting Boarcl, the purpose of which was 
fulfilled with the end of the First World War. The 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems—the finding of employment 
for ex-Servicemen released from the colours, 
the relief of the dependents of those who had 
lost their lives in the war and of those who were 
incapacitated for further service, the education 
of ex-Servicemen’s cliildren and the safeguardin" 
of tlie general interests of Serving personnel and 
their dependents. As years passed, the Board 
had gradually to adjust itself' to normal peace 
conditions and it was decided to maintain it 
permanently for a series of duties which have 
from time to time expanded and developed. 

The Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, know-n as the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Fund handed ov^r to it. 
Tliis formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
care. The face value of the securities cons¬ 
tituting the fund amounted on 31 March 1950 
to Rs. 11,97,700, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 35,931. 

The Board has its scat at New Dellii and 
co-ordinates the activities of State Boards 
wliich exist in each State. Under the control 
of these State Boards there exists through¬ 
out the country a network of District Boards 
reinforced in some cases by Tehsil or Taluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. 

Meetings of Indian S.S. and A. Board are 
normally held once a year. 

The State Board is at the head of the 
State organisation and is normally located 
at the capital of the State. The Patron 
of the Board is H.E. the Governor and the 
President is the Chief Minister (or a Minister 
nominated by the Patron). The Secretary is 
usually a civilian officer in the State Secretariat, 
attending to these duties in addition to his own. 
But with a view to strengthening the organisation 
whole-time ex-army or State Service officer 
have been appointed in replacement of the part- 
time Secretaries in some of the State Boards. 

The working unit is the District S. S. 
and A. Board, normally located adjacent to the 
Deputy Commissioner’s or the Collector's office. 
These Boards are established in all districts 
from which recruits have been obtained in 


sufficient numbers. The President of the Board 
is the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner. 
Each Board has a paid Secretary, usually an 
ex-I.C.O. or ex-J.C.O. 

In the more heavily-recruited districts, 
Tehsil or Zail sub-committees are formed Arith tho 
TehsUdar, Zaildar or Mamlatdar as President and 
an Honorary Secretary, where necessary. Th^e 
sub-committee's are represented on the District 
S.S. and A. Board. 

In February 1947, Army Headquarters ap¬ 
pointed Eecruiting officers as Military Vice- 
Presidents witli the express object of frequemli’ 
touring areas covered by a fixed number of 
District S. S. & A. Boards. 

From 79 District S.S. & A. Boards in 1939 
wlien World AVar II broke out, tlie number has 
now risen to 174 in all. 

OBJECTS 

The following are the objects and duties 
of the District Soldiers’, Sailors,' and Airmen’s 
Boards:— 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 

maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

(b) To give all possible assistance to the 

President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district in all administra¬ 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
Serviceman or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 

promote the' desire for mutual co¬ 
operation between ex-Serviceman and 
civilian officials; 

(d) To represent and explain to the civil 

authorities all matters of particular 
moment to ex-Serviceman that require 
the attention of the local admini¬ 
stration ; 

(e) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 

cx-SerViceman and his family, and the 
interests of serving personnel absent 
from home, with their units. 

As regards item (e), quoted above, the func¬ 
tion of the Board and corresponding organisa- 
tious cover a wdde range. Their main tasks ate 
enumerated below:— 

(c) To ascertain and intimate the where¬ 
abouts of an absent Serviceman to his 
■ dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all important matters affecting 
his family's welfare. 

(5) To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law-suit against an absent Serviceman 
where there is no male member of his 
family capable of protecting his 
interests ; 

(c) To assist an absent Serviceman's family 

In the event of disease or famine; 

(d) To assist ex-Seviceinan and their depend¬ 

ents in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc.; 

(e) To investigate cases of ox-Seviceman in¬ 

valided out of the Indian Armed Forces 
forchronic diseases such as tuberculosis^ 
leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 
them to the State Branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Society for medical 
assistance: 

(/) To investigate applications for relief from 
the various military charitable funds. 

Generally Boards, which haA’^e become the 
recognised centre to which the man comes when 
in trouble, haA'e also attached to tliem informa¬ 
tion bureaux which are linked to the regional 
exchange organisation set up by the Ministry 
of Labour to find employment for ex-Servicemen. 

The Board at present controls the Indian 
Soldiers', Sailors’, and Airmen’s Board Fund. 

This fund w'as formed on December 31, 
1922, out of Rs. 10 lakhs received from the 
Imperial Indian Relief Fund for tlie purpose, 
primarily of meeting expenditure in connection 
with the scheme worked ttirougb State and 
District Soldiers,’ Sailors,* and Airmeh’s Board 
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for safeguarding the general interests of the 
Indian ex-Serviceman and secondly expenditure 
n hich miglit be considered desirable to incur on 
objects of cognate nature. I'iH Jan. 1, 1943 
grants were made from this fund to" meet the 
expenditure on the maintenance of District 
Boards. It is now used primarily for payment 
of special pensions to blinded ex-Servicemen, 
and to meet the expenditure on miscellaneous 
items such as bank charges, audit fees, etc,, in 
connection with the administration of the fund. 

The King Emperor’s Patriotic fund whicli was 
started in July 1918, out of the gifts from the 
Iluiiag Princes to Their Majesties King George V 
and Queen Mary on the occasion of their Silver 
Wedding, for the purpose of affording educational 
flicilities to the chUdren of Indian ex-Servicemen 
was wound up as the balance was only Rs. 8,324- 
7-3 and allotted in equal amounts to the 
K.G.E.1 .:m. Schools at Jullunder, Ajmer, Bel- 
gnuin and Bangalore for meeting expenses on 
their annual sports meetings. 

OTHER FUNDS 

The following Central funds which are not 
under the control of the Indian Soldiers’, Sailors’, 
and Airmen’s Board deserve mention : 

1. Armed Forces Benewlent Fuivd. —This 
fund exists primarily for the alleviation of 
distress among past and present members of the 
Indian Armed Forces and their dependents. 
This inter-services fund provides for relief 
grants to the disabled ex-Servicemen and de¬ 
pendents of those who lost their lives on active 
service and also for educational scholarships to 

children of ex-Servicemen killed in action. 

* 

The Defence Minister is the chairman of the 
General Committee of this fund, and the Defence 
Secretary is the Vice-President. The three 
Service Chiefs, the Adjutant General and the 
Financial Adviser are members of the hoard 
and tiie Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’, Sailors', 
and Airmen's Board acts as its secretary. 

2. Flag Day Fund. —The object of the Flag 
Day Fund is to provide relief for ex-Servicemen 
and amenities to serving personnel. The third 
Flag Day was organised on December 7, 1950 
and contributions were collected from all parts 
of the country. The composition of the Manag¬ 
ing and Working Committees of this fund is the 
same as for tliat of the Armed Forces Benevolent 
Fund. Tlie 1949 collections amounted to nearly 
Rs. 13,21,000. 

3. Armed Forces Recotistruction Fund. —The 
fund kno\vn as the Military Reconstruction Fund 
was initiated in 1942. The Government of 
India decided to contribute monthly to this 
fund at the rate of Rs. 2 for each combatant 
and Re. 1 for each non-combatant. Contri¬ 
bution to this Fund ceased on March 31, 1046. 
It was decided that 80 per cent of the fund 
should be distributed to Provinces and States 
to be administered by Provincial and State 


Committees and the remaining 20 per cent 
administered by a Central Committee. This 
Central portion of the Fund is knov^Ti as “The 
Armed Forces Reconstruction Fund.” This 
Fund was finally deemed to have been duly 
constituted on July 20,1946. 

The purposes of this fund are as follows:— 

(а) Primarily as measures of a permanent 
nature to benefit those now serving and 
those who will in future serve in the 
ranks or as non-combatants enrolled 
in the Indian Armed Forces and thtir 
families. The fund will not normally 
be used to make individual grants. 

(б) Education, family welfare in the Lines, 
Servicemen’s and Servicewomen’s wel¬ 
fare in the Lines, Collective care of the 
disabled, Grants to Soldiers’, Sailors’, 
and Airmen’s Boards. ^ 

The Constitution of this Fund is the same as 
that of Armed Forces Benevolent Fund. 

4. The Army Central Welfare Fund.—The 
object of this fund is to relieve distress among 
Indian Army Servicemen, ex-Servicemen and 
their dependents and to look after the welfare 
of the men and their families in tlie lines. 

5 . The Indian Xaml Benevolent (Association) 
Fund.—Th\s fund exists to relieve hardship or 
distress among certain categories of naval officers, 
ratings and their dependents. 

6. The Indian Navy Amenities Fund.— 
This is a non-public fund maintained at Naval 
Headquarters and administered by 

(i) The Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy. 

(ii) The Chief of Staff, Indian Navy. 

(ui) The Chief of Administration, Indian 
N&yy, 

(iv) The Judge Advocate of the Fleet. 

(v) The Chief of Personnel, Naval Head¬ 
quarters. 

Its income from investments and any grants 
made specially f^or expenditure during the year 
are utilised to make grants to Ships or Estab¬ 
lishments for any welfare project or amenities 
(whether for officers or ratings) which commend 
themselves to the Administrators. The Sports 
Funds of Ships or Establishments are required 
to make quarterly contributions to the 
Indian Navy Amenities Fund and such contri¬ 
butions are treated as “ Capital” and invested 
as and when occasion arises. 

7. The Indian Air Force Benevolent (Asso- 
ciation) Fund.—TMs fund exists to relieve hard¬ 
ship or distress among all ranks, past and present, 
of the Indian Air Force, and their dependents, 

especially those disabled by flying. 

■> 

8 . The Indian Air Force Central Welfare 
Fund. —This fund exists:— 

(a) To assist messes, institutes and clubs 
both existing and to be formed, by 
grants and loans. 


(6) To provide amenities such as indoor 
and outdoor games, radios, musical 
instruments, stage material, library 
books, etc. for Indian airmen. 

(c) To make grants on behalf of the 
Indian Air Force charitable and philan¬ 
thropic organisations which provide 
assistance to past and present members 
of the Indian Air Force and their 
dependents. 

(d) To provide measures of a permanent 
nature for 

(i) Servicemen’s Education, 

(ii) Family Welfare in lines, 

(m) Collective care of disabled Airmen, and 
(ia) Grants to Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Airmen’s Boards. 

(e) To provide Maternity and Child Welfare 
facilities and Women’s Institutes for 
families of Royal Indian Air Force 
Airmen. . 

(/) To provide assistance in the education 
of Airmen’s children. 

To assist in construction of sports grounds 
at units, when such grounds are not 
provided at Government cost. 

(h) To provide anything considered essential 
for the welfare and well-being of 
Indian Air Force personnel which is 
not provided at Government cost and 
is considered to be beyond the means 
of the personnel themselves. 

ST. DUNSTAN’S GNDIA) FUND 

St. Duustan’s (India) Fund is a charitable 
fund administered by a trust formed, under the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1893, under the 
Chairmanship of the Hou’ble Defence Minister. 
The present assets of tlie Fund exceed Rs. 10 
lakhs. 

The predecessor body of this Fund, tiie Indian 
St. Dunstan’s Committee opened a St. Duns tan’s 
Training Centre in Debra Dun in 1945 for the 
training of the war blinded servicemen in order 
to equip them with some trade of their choice. 
The main trades taught were knitting, spinning, 
rope and net making, blanket and clotli weaving, 
mat, basket and newar making. About 250 men 
have returned to their homes after receiving 
training at this institution, and a grant for their 
resettlement. As the number of ivar blinded 
trainees w'as considerably reduced, the institu¬ 
tion W’as made over to tlie Ministry of Education 
for the training of the civilian adult blind. 

A skeleton After-Care Organisation of St. 
Dunstan’s has been set up at Dehra Dun under 
the chairmanship of tlie Commandant, National 
Defence Academy. This Organisation will 
continue to render assistance and advice to the 
war-blinded ex-Servicemen, in their imiUifarious 
problems and try to resettle them in the place 
of their choice and to make them, as far as- 
possible, economically iudependent. 










THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


—Old place names arc retamr 5 m this, 
section as they are still used in o!t»'ia! repiuts 
sucli as those published by the lU st rvc Bank). 


the acricultural industry, the chronic and 
heavy indebtedness and illiteracy all forin a 
thoroughly depressiug background to the 
rural econoiny of the country* 


The outstanding feature of tli*? nu ni econoiriy 
of India is the appalliug t * verty of the 
rural poptilation. The vtrious cstiinatt^, 
official and nuu-offleial, thfit have been made 
of the income per head of population at vanoi^ 
times leaves the matter absolutely in no doubt. 
The Central Banking Enquiry .Commit tee (1031) 
estimated that tiie average income of an a^i- 
culturist did not work out at a higher ilgurc than 
B,s. 42 a vear. Tlie extent, of an average holding, 
which is about 6 acres, for an agricultural family 
of 5 persons is too inadequate to maintain it 
in ordinary comfort even with the low standard 
of living which is so characteristic of the rural 
population. Moreover, cultivation is in a large 
measure exposed to the vagaries of the monsoon. 
In every 5 years there is but one good year, one 
had year and three indifferent years. These 
unfavourahle conditions might be mitigated to 
some extent by a well conceived policy of irriga¬ 
tion by the State ; but so far, of the total culti¬ 
vated area in the country, about 10 per cent, 
only has irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks 
or wells while the remaining 84 per cent, depends 
wholly on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure 
of crops, owing to drought and floods, frost and 
posts, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupation to 
supplement the slender income from agricul¬ 
ture contributes further to his extreme 
economic weakness. He has sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of the competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from, or been wiped 
out by the competition of machine-made articles. 
He is now being drawn steadily Into the sphere 
of Influence of markets both national and inter¬ 
national and he has neither the organisation nor 
the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America or Canada 
or some of the European countries. Though the 
recent rise in the prices of agricultural products 
has benefited him, his position remains essen¬ 
tially weak. In addition to these numerous 
difficulties, the agriculturist has another serious 
handicap in that he is largely illiterate. 
The percentage of literacy in India is still very 
low being only 13 per cent, and any progress in 
agriculture is well-nigh impossible without the 
background of general education. Ail these 
factors lead to what is the most outstanding 
feature of the rural economy of India—the 
chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator. 


If, is no wonder that under the circumstances 
detailed above the agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for anv permanent improvement that he may 
contemplate but for nis current agricultural 
needs as also for periodical unproductive pur^^^ 
such as weddings and funeral ceremonies. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
coiintrV'Sidft hns driven tiim into tiio arms^ ot 
the ^Oit'car or the mahQjO'Ti who, while proving 
a very accQmmodating person, has acquired 
a grip on hiin from which the cidtivator h^ 
found it impossible to extricate himself, ^he 
usurious rates of interest charged,^ coupl^^ witli 
various devices wliich increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser¬ 
vices wliich the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of the cultivator s 
produce, make the sowcar the dominant force 
in the village, reducing the agricultunst to a 
position of absolute serfdom. 



RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
has estimated that the total rural indebtedness 
of India was about Rs. 900 crores. The (meat 
rise in prices during the war and post-war 
reriod has lightened this burden and it may be 
fair to assume that rural indebtedness has 
come dow’n to Rs. 500 crores. This colossal 
burden of debt ts the root problem wivich 
has got to be faced in any attempt towards 
the economic regeneration ol the masses. 
A peculiar feature of this indebtedness is that 
the debt which remains unpaid during the life¬ 
time of the cultivator who contracts it passes 
on as a burden to his heirs, so that many agri¬ 
culturists start their career with a heavy burden 
of ancestral debt which they In their turn pass 
on with some further increase to their successors. 
Ignorance and improvidence, extravagance and 
conservatism have further been held as the 
reasons for the continued growth of this heavy 
load. A marriage festival In the family tempts 
the cultivator to launch out into extravagance 
while funeral ceremonies prove no less costly. 
All these 'factors—the uneconomic nature of 


In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act 
was passed and this was followed in the next 
year by the Agriculturists' Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul¬ 
tural needs. In 1899 a Madras civilian sub¬ 
mitted a report to the Madras Government 
on the possibility of introducing land and agri¬ 
cultural banks and the discussion thus Initiated 
by him was continued by Mr. Dupemex, D.P. 
civilian in his “Peoples Banks for Northern 
India" (1900). The paste system of the Hindus 
and the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural 
aptitude for co-operation and-the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. In 1901 the Government of 
the day appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks and the report of this committee resulted 
in the passing of the Co-operative (Credit 
Societies' Act of 1904. The co-operative move¬ 
ment was thus launched in the country on the 
25th March, 1904. The Act aimed at encourag¬ 
ing thrift, self-help and co-operation among 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with siimple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confldence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide faci¬ 
lities in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act Intro¬ 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies. The local Governments were 
empowered to appoint special officers called 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, whose duty 
it would be to register societies formed under 
the Act, to get the accounts of such societies 
audited by a member of their staff and in 
general to see that the societies worked well. 
The seed thus sown has grown in the 
course of 45 years into a fine tree with twigs 
and branches, spread out in many directions. 


Since the launching of the movement 
in 1904, there have been amendments of the 
co-operative law and committees and commis¬ 
sions of enquiry to remedy defects and to 
suggest further lines of action. 


GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION 

In the first few years of the movement the 
number of societies pew very slowly but the 
powrth was considerably accelerated from 1910 
and the average number of societies from 1910 


to 1915 was about 12,000. The pace of growth 
still further quickened after 191 d and nijw 

there are 135,083 ahSm ' 

27 842 non*agricultural ones. Table 1 snows 

the distribution of these societies by Provinces, 
States and States’ Unions. It will appear from 
the table that propess in different parts has “Ot 
been uniform. United Provinces and Ma^as 
have larse nuniber of societies while other inajor 
Pro?iace?Uke Boiabay, Bihar, Central Provinces 
and Berar and Assam show smaller 
East Punjab with 12,978 societies comes m 
the number of societies (92.0) per one i - 
habitants, while West Bengal comes second m 
that respect with 66.9. .The progress in smallOT 
areas, like Coorg and Ajmer, must he 
as very satisfactory in view of their small popula¬ 
tion, since the number of societies Pjr one la^ 
inhabitanU works out in their case ut 169.0 and 
156.5 respectively. It is ®utisfactor> to note 
that the co-operative movement also spead 
in the States formerly ruled by Prmce^ Even 

more Instructive are the ^Hmarv 

The total number of member3_ of Pjijjuary 

societies stands on the 30th of 
127 lakhs. Taking the normal family at a little 
under 5, it is clear, that about oror^ of 
people in India are being served by this move¬ 
ment. There is no single mov'ement rural or 
urban fraught with such tremendous POs^hAi^s 
for the uplift of the masses as the co-operative 
movement and there is no other movement 
which affects such a large percentage of the 
population. Among the Provinces Bombay and 
M^ras lead in the number of members of socie¬ 
ties, 58.6 and 53.6 per one tlyusand inliabitants 
respectively, East Punjab and United Prov^mces, 
rank thereafter. This sliovvs that the sizj of 
societies varies in different States and th^ 
Bombay, while having a smaller number of 
societies has a lar^rer averas?© of membersnip 
per Todety as compared with the other Provinces. 

Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
with 223.3 members per one thousand mhabi- 
tants, while Hyderabad has an average of 81-6-. 
Membership is a much better test in many res¬ 
pects of progress than the number of societies 
and from this point of view-, the progress m 

Madras, Bombay, Coorg and 
be regarded as quite satisfactory. There is 
hso aWd aspect of the growth 
ment. The number of societies, or 
ship in the societies alone is not an m^ex oftn 
work that is being done and of benefits 
which are being conferred by ^be movement. 

The societies are predominantly credit orgamsa^ 
tions or rather small banking institutions and 
the part that they play can be better appreciated 
from their working capital than from the number 
of members. In this direction the rapid progress 
so far achieved by the movement should ^so 
be noted. From about Rs. 68 lakhs, which was 
the average up to 1910, the working capital has 
advanced very rapidly and stands in 1^49 at 
about Rs. 2,20 crores. It is gratifvmg to note 
from Table 3 that this large sum has been deriv ed 
mostly from noD-Gov0rnin6Dfc sourc63, Thb shars 
capital, reserve fund and deposits from memoera 
together constitute above Rs, 85 crores and tins 
is reaUy owned capital, that Is to say membMS 
own money. The State (Provincial) or Central 
banks and other societies contribute a little le^ 
—56 crores while the non-members or the outside 
public contribute about 55 crores. This 
item shows to a rema^rkable extent the growth 
of public confldence In co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful pu^ose 
they serve In the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by States gives us a further insight into 
the progress made in this direction by the co¬ 
operative mov'cment In different parts of India. 
Bombay leads in their respect with 339 annas 
per head of population. Madras, West Bengal 
and Punjab come next writh 211, 133 and 121. 
Among the smaller areas, Coorg comes out first 
with 381 annas per head of population while 
Ajmer comes second with 174. Of the State 
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and Stntes Unions Mj^ore, ^d^lOO 

Hyderabad and Coj[y in the 

respectively. Bombay ^ ^ra^S amount 

matter of depoa ^ membjs^ 

to more than Hi . 1 , t™ q^q ©f the best 

capital of 66 society, 

tests of the success M a CO operati^e^^ 

It Is obvious from a ?iunce at tue nt g^ggg 
tables that there Jj?®. .. |_heir membership 

and in ^ ■vradras lead in many respects, 
Bombay and ^fuoxas i . . years. 

Wtat Pradesh shomng a spurt m we J , 
thoughthe^govement^^^^^^^ 

in all the States^^vhile uon*a{rricultiiral, that is, 
irrbaVsSeielles show, much 

now been built up. 

financial structure of the 
movement 

Auart from the comparatively few co-operati ve 

soc1?tiS aT present" worMng 

purposes vhetber m wrban or^mal are^^a 

bS'n^’or .'credit insUtulion for providing finan¬ 
cial aocomm^ation t? 'tf S^“?nstit«tlont 


“SSSSSJiSKM®”” 

by it. 

u ablpsslnc only if turned to productive 
- K Sup (01 unproductive purposes, 
» 7, a ciri It would enrich the producer 
Mt It wSuld only impoverish the oo"^ 
Tho “«^'oultur^ neefc “ooey ^ 

ra“nrrmp"ntr r«rc1r ”of stocU^and 

^ Wr^^Heerafe 

and to SM tha*! thltoln w|™/“7tT3thi8 ?et‘v 
Sp‘i’et\tf»ve^o^cati‘es"hlv7\a..^ 
short in their duty. 


their resources 

The funds of an agrienltural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital, 

deposits or loans from from 

from the central or Provincial banks, loans fr^ 

Government and the reserve ^un . small 

from entrftDC6 fees &xid sh^rc Ciipitfil 3 

compared with the financial requirements of 
compareu 1 , 1 . 1 , , .ource from which 

the members. A large fource ir 


“ “rTa^s"” Of *?his1 mdlt'histrtuUoS; Snd^irederive? is bK 

’'“rk &y hC* ‘^.rpurp^se! Mrg‘ca“,Sui ‘o”f rse"agr(eultnral credit 
r'fln^SJtog oT tke*^Mt!irist and'as such societies at present. 

Iiorv dividends and voluntary servuce^e^t- 

fhA wftll-to-do brethren through the , _ ©©gt of management have muoc 

Mdto tte sooirty but in the vlUag«, the palsiwe to divert a rere??? funds* 

«n-™do and the needy rather form dutmet oflts of these societies <"resene un^s 

mura the former playing or trylog to play the thereby provide against u^ore^n losre , 

SS’ %us instSid of comprising more “/ had debts and losses on the realisation of cei tam 

Kn sections of the population of the Milage,Ls55t3 such as by '“vestment depreciation. 

-ecSo^ EveMf it w^'not, the slender sa^1ng3 Jif/ ^^serve "fund in the bi^iness of the 
of the weU-to-do would not be enough to ineet societies is that it is used as ordinary working 
the wants of the needy and a 'village society 
therefore be self-sufficient, making 

available the deposits of its well-to-do memberel funds collected by the agricultura 

IS loans for the needy ones. The heavy g©cieties in India are at present by no means 

of unproductive debt of the ueeligible. They aggregate to about 45* erores 

liis habit of investing his savings, ©f^i^ees. Their financial position as on the 

In lands and ornaments^, his fili^racy thus 

and consequent lack of th® ^^anking habiM 
30 on made it apparent that^ 
s^ncletles could not be expected to raise the 
rpnnired funds in deposits either from members 
S iSJSly The question of funds for the working 
of a rural co-operative society thus become a 
Mtat question indeed. Central b?nte h»ve 
therefore been brought into existence at | 
the district headquarters In order to raise 
money from towns and make it 
to the primary rural societies, 
up the idea further. It has been found news- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the 
headquarters to serve as a balancing ®®^[®J^®^ 
the central banks and to make ^hl 

funds for the primary 80 ®*®‘'ie 8 through the 

central banking Institutions, The 
structure of the co-operative moyement Is thus 
largely composed of three parts—(t) * 

tural Credit Society, (ii) the Central Fmanang 
Agencies, and (rii‘i the State Banks. 
viously one more part in the structure 8^® • 
possible and desirable, namely, an AP®J Ali- 
India Co-operative Bank, far, lio\\o\^r, 
such a bank has not been started Um'Jgh the 
provincial banks of India have an Indian Pro* 
vincial Co-operative Banks Association^ 

agricultural credit societies 

The success of these societies Is closely related 

to their very peculiar constitution, In fD p™*' 

nary joint-stock company, a inember is liable 
only to the extent of the vnlue of his share 
holding and his liability Is UicnTore limited; 
but In the case of agricultural credit societies, the 
liability Is unlimited, that Ie to say, members are 


Share Capital 
Reserve and other Funds . 
Deposits 
Loans 

Total Working Capital 


♦ * 


* • 


In thousands 
of rupees 

9,72,04 

9,64,54 

5,72,61 

20,31,55 

45,40,74 


The fliEures show that these tiny agricultural 
societies work with about Rs. 25 ®ror®^ of 
their own capital (including members deposits 
In this head) as .against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs. 20 orores. The owned 
capital was thus about 50 per cent, of the r 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily os years pass. 


CENTRAL FINANCING AGENCIES 

The formation of banks in urban areas 
on co-operative prinoiplcs, with tho sole 
object of .raising funds for advaines 
to societies having been found necessary to 
place the financial struoturo of tho 
movement on a sound basis, ^ tho Co*opciati^o 
Act of 1004 was amended in 191«. and the 
Co-operative Soolotles Act 11 of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing soolctlos. 


a* nt central societies 

The function of these capital 

was not only to V nigo to make the 
to the primary societies but ^ available 

irom a^^fiafici^c^ 

rSf FSSat Si'JS 

Capitall"^) 

TVip Tvaid-un share capital and reserves of 
central tanks 

Which additional funds are raised by them 

b?ch"s^a7r''Tt'ws7“a«a7ToA^ 

observed in practice between %borrewed^^nd 

owned resources is 1 to 8. pQ^gtitute the 

members and -.r central banks, 

bulk of the borrowed ©entrai 

The totol f“f individuals 

S ottar iinrc'es amounUd to Ra. 22 cro^ 

and from primary societies to Rs. J crores. 

Dfposita -J «.“"f,„\»t;fed“"cqrrta^ de*p«r3 

rnirnni-SSfbf cXd ^ 

usS Kved b? tee baSI'Jnot^o gra'’nt 
toataVSte tor periods longer than tee 

[S:,nrKfio»s“are3^ 

and from Government, The total amount 
of loans held by the central 
from outside bi.>aks, from otheT 
banks and from the provincial t>ajiks was 
Rs SI' crores and from Government Rs. . 

L'hs.' Central Banks ordinarily “®‘ '*'"'*it 
borrow loans from Government, hut, ai recent 
vpars East Punjab, Madras, Orissa and Bombay 
im^hcld It!. 15i. ioi, 7 and 7 l"khsrespectiv^^ 
Tills practice was more conuumi m t'‘® ^tutes 
and dates' Unions, where Madh\a Bh.yal, 
HydUad', Bhopal and C«'>,n hold 

lX*"^rtrrewi«V*itta: ta 

banks are"gonerally confined to accommodation 

obtained from tlie Reserve Bank 
ment Securities or Promissory ^otes e.xecutca 

bv societies in favour of the 
endorsed V>v the latter lu favour of the Bpstyy 
Bank. Tills accommodation is 
and advances from other 

also now rare. The mam source of loans is, 
therefore the provincial bank, and Mhert a 
provincial hanW exists, the central 
gencrnllv prohibited from having an> dimt 
dealings with either tlie Reserve Bank or au> 
other joint-stock bank or with one nnotlur. 
This rule is. however, not rigidly observed hi 
Punlab and Madras. Several central ouiiKn 
because of their long standing, possess sufilcieiit 
resources to be in.lepciident of any out si. o 
financial nssistauco Init they all ®oothiuo cru . 
niTangcments mainly with the provincial ba iK 
on wliich they rely for emergencies. 


Thereafter the number of central flnaaolng 

agenclee grew rapidly 
Punjab, West Bengal and United T^rovinces. 


In the initial stages, several control banks 
developed from ordinary urlmii soc etloa whu ii 
granted advances to Individual shareholder^'. 
A few of such central banks have contliuied the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
hanks to individual members during the year 
1018-49 was Rs. 8 crores chiclly in lioiubas’ 
and Central Provinces and Bcrnr, Advames 
are made to individuals im tin' (iledgc ot ' 
cultural produce, tlius combining trading wUli 
banking wldch Is agiilnst. sound VianUiug 1, "* 
cinies and Is thus ronglily viuco-o|u rat lv' siiv c 
they flnauoe tlie very tnlddlcnien whom to- 
operative sale seeks' to eliminat.’ Ucsiihs 
such advances encroach upon tiv! donialu Cl 
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S, n^r finance and hamper the growth of 

maH? The total advances 

made by central banks to societies at the end 

crores 19^8-4h amounted to over Its. 55 


nrnffu nf "l^f^®gement expenses the 

Hr?n ^ central hanks are distributed as alloca- 
Th? 1 reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
h^nk^ profits of the 481 centra] 

amnVinfnH*^!'® during the year 1948-49 

camtaYnf T? Inbhs on the total working 

capital of Ks. 48 crores ; the rate of dividend 

narts ^ in different 

waq country but the most usual rate paid 

C> per cent, per arintim. 


PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


major Provinces have apex 

Thpr*. ^ o 1 “^ Mysore and Hyderabad, 

ihere are 12 such institutions in the whole 

' 9 ®ristitutions of these institu- 

i I thpcf ^orisnlerably ; but the functions of 
i^titutions are more or less the same, 
nameiy, the co-ordination of the work of the 

in proviucialisation of finance 

nf found that in a large majority 

bariks the constitution IS a mixed 

13, both in the general body of the 

directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks 


success. On 30th June 
1J49, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 

■^•**0*85,519 as compared 
with Its. 4,12,5y,090 the year before; the 
orking capital of the agricultural societies 
‘15*10,73,951 ; the loans due by 
individuals were Rs. 23,65,19,863. The over- 
due loans were therefore 10 per cent, of 

capital and 19 per cent, of the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 

ri«i* tendered more serious when one 

^lises that the figures are considerably ob- 
sciired by book entries and extensions of the 

some cases, by the 
^rrow'ing from the ifoimfr to pav the 
mprpfv the percentages represent 

" ^'lltage for the Union. The table 
30th Junri949.^ position in different regions on 


banks in the Union depend for their 
V largely on deposits from the 

“!iKi- societies as also from the 

hiskt t**®tefore, thought necessary to 

insist upon the maintenance of fluid resources 

?tII ^t>me States the Govern- 

raent has prescribed definite rules with regard 

nerwi^ resources. The 

tieposits are accepted deter- 

on?) "’hich tliev can 

/end out these borrowed funds to their clients, 

Province and Sta?re the apex bank 
T itself a maximum term, beyond 
wh.ch no loans are, in general, .sanctioned. 


LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

etS® '*>' co-operative sod- 

eties to their members and by the cen- 

S et?e“s“a]e® ‘0 thclc constituent 

societies are, from the very nature of thp 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 

upon the growth and mulU- 
societies and thus upon 
facilities for sli t and intermediate term loans 

^^opera^ve movement did not provide fo^r 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
tile earnings of agriculturists whicli alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts 
pa^ the way for the paying off of the ol 5 oies 
And it 13 to supply the need for long-term loans 
fnrVi^ agriculturists for land improvement and 

mon 

gage banks have come into existence. 


payable to bearer. The commercial tvne 
works ^ for profit and declares dividends 

The third type—the quasi co-operative_has & 

mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
10 rm^ with share capital and on a limited, 
liability basis. The banks organised so far In 
the country are of the co-operative type 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowine 
individuals for attracting initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and. 
emcient management. 


’^yPes of such banks 
The strictly co-operaUve type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 


Bombay, for instance, has 19 land mortgage 
societies and a central Land Mortgage Bank 
which have been successfully carrying on their 
business. Bengal has 2 , Assam 2 , Central. 
Provinces and Berar 23, wliUe Madras has 119 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank. Orissa, Mysore and Cochin, 
each lias a Central land mortgage bank and 
Mysore lias 79 primary and mortgage societies. 
It IS too early to pronounce on the success 
or otherwise of these few banks- The bulk of 
the funds of these banks have to be raised by 
debentures and for these purposes there will 
nave to be in the States central land mortgage 
banks as in Madras, Bombay, Orissa and Mysore, 
Goyemment will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the deben¬ 
ture issue, and its guaranteeing the interest 
ought to meet all rea-sonable needs, though 
in special cases there would not be much harm 
in the Government's purchasing debentures 
of a certain value. The recent rise in the value 
of agricultural lands has tempted the agricultur¬ 
ist to sell one or more of the plots he holds and 
pay oBf a large part of his debts to the so?^ 7 car 
and to the Land Mortgage Bank from the price 
realised, so that the business of the land mortgage 
banks has been decreasing considerably. This 
factor with the low yield on investments has 
been causing some anxietv. 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural SodetUe, 

(in lakhs of rupees) 


bank^imvp^ I public, most of the apex 

the ^atfpr current account with 

. “ does not 


^ perioa oi shortage of funds 
deposits are accepted from surplusiug banks 
and some of thpm F*nii fl_® , v?’ 


allowing favourable rates *^of merest ?o ^tidc 

Pro^niial shortage. The Indian 

enaldM mL Association 

of Vhom^ a member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and bv 

bo^rowing'l!"''® ‘"‘«r-Provlncla‘l 


OVERDUES 

most important tests of 
the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
n repayment of loans by members, and it is in 

tho recognise that 

the societies have not attained any verj- 
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Loans due 

J 1.... 

1 

1 - Administrative Area. 

Working 

Overdue ^ 

0 

3 

i- 

capital 

by 

individuals 

^ loans by 
individuals 

11 

9 

fi ----- 
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Li 1 

. Madras . 

12,00 

7,76 

1,46 1 

r Bombay .. 

14.10 

4,73 

1,02 

e West Bengal 

1,38 

63 

37 

Bihar 

1,05 



1 * ' * 

30 

9 1 

d Orissa 

_ 

56 


.. 1 * * • • 

i t 

19 

United Provinces .. 

3,36 

2,31 

33 

East Punjab 

1 j 

3,23 

1,61 1 

35 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 

1,77 
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A , 4i. 

26 1 

Assam 

9 

4 , 

2 

Mysore 

79 

49 

10 1 

Hyderabad 

1 • * • ■ 

3,32 1 

1,61 
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Madhya Bharat .. 

1,28 

1.05 


Kashmir 

39 

19 
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T ra va n CO re* Co chi D 
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18 
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The oTJcratlons of the Land Mortgage Banks 
Societies in India duiing 1946-41) were as 

under:— 

Komber of Banks 6, with membership 8,127. 


Number of 
171,911. 

Societies 263 with 

membership, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Share Capital 

4 

» • 

23,78,790 

4],39 ,131 

Debentures from 
the public 

0,11,45*354 

8,99,877 

Debentures from 
Government .. 

15,44,590' 

4,810 

Deposits .. 

* « 

8,90,528 

3,97,299 

Reserve fund 

« P 

20,36,987 

9,78,447 

Other funds 

* « 


3,12,067 

Loans .. 

* m 

10,63,610 

4,47,07,930 

Working 

Capital 

# * 

5,97,34,606 

5,14,39,561 

Loans made 
individuals 

to 

6,38,538 

1,07,75,595 

Loans made to 
Banks and 

Societies 

97,00,936 

6,84,249 

Profit 

• ¥ 

3,04,681 

1,68,045 


In the initial stages of the mo vement, it fell on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organise co-operative societies. For this purpose 
the assistance of non-official honorary workers 
imperative and in the various States 


was 


a band of such workers was brought into exist¬ 
ence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 


however, it was felt that for the further propaga¬ 
tion of the movement it was desirable to carry 
on work by co-ojierators themselves in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose OT-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various Pro¬ 
vinces. In 1930, the All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association was established to 
co-ordinate the activities of the provincial 
institutes, to formulate non-official co-operative 
opinion on important co-operative problems 
ffom time to time and to encourage the growth 
of co-operative literature. 

NON-CREDIT AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION 

For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed to other forms of co-operation for 
the benefit of the rural population. Credit is but 
one of the needs of the cultivator; its organisa¬ 
tion through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem ; and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co-operative organisation to meet their various 
non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
of .agricultural requisites, and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore engaging the attention of co-operators, 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
with varying success. In a land of Ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
co-operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multi-purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as a person with a bundle of several 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
separately. A single society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
soivcar on all fronts and would become a 
live force in the village and tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase: 
Better living, better farming and 
business. However, co-operative 
fast coming to accept the 


IS 


better 
opinion 
wisdom 

of this and discard the theory of almost 
water-tight compartments. The agricultural 
non-credit societies in India on the 30th 
June 1949 were 22,756 distributed as under: •— 


Nm-Credit AgriculturalSodeixeSt 1948-49. 


Of these the most important are the marketing 
societies particularly for the sale of cotton in 
Bombay, and the consolidation of holdings 
and better living societies in the Punjab. 

MARKETING SOCIETIES 

Marketing of Agricultural produce is the 
real crux of the whole question of rural prosperity 
and betterment, and as group marketing is 
always more effective than individual marketing 
especially in India wh(?re the individual producer 
is illiterate and constitutes a small unit, co¬ 
operative marketing has been accepted now as 
one of tlie most desirable ideals to work for. It 
is only the complexity of the working of co¬ 
operative sale societies, the difficulty of providing 
marketing finance, the lack of expert knowledge 
on the part of co-operative officials, and the lack 
of godowu and storage facilities that have pre¬ 
vented the rapid multiplication of sale societies 
and their efficient working. The jute and paddy 
sale societies of West Bengal have not met with 
success, but the cotton grower in Gujarat, 
Khandesh and the Bombay Karnatak has reaped, 
considerable benefit from the cotton sale societies. 

A few societies for tlie sale of other articles have 
also been organised in Bombay, such as Tor the 
sale of jaggery, tobacco, fruits and vegetables, 
chillies, paddy, onions and arecanut. West 
Bengal has several jute sale societies with a 
Jute Wholesale at Calcutta and paddy sale 
societies with a sale depot in Calcutta. East 
Punjab has several commission shops to provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local merchants 
yet, rather than to the merchants at the port. 
Madras has a number of sale societies, but their 
transaction is small and they have not yet made 
much progress. The United Provinces liave 
organised the sale of sugar-cane very effectively 
through Sugar-cane Societies and the 5Iarketing 
Union. Recently provincial co-operative 
marketing societies have been started with 
Government encouragement and assistance in 
Jladras and Bombay the results of tlie working 
of which will be watched v.ith great interest by 
co-operators all over the country. Both these 
Societies have been rendering useful service to 
the country by undertaking on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment work in connection with the distribution 
of manures, and otlier agricultural requisites, 
and rationing. It is indeed higli time tliat 
Government gave to marketing societies con¬ 
sistent patronage in a fuller measure and linked 
up Co-operative Credit effectively with market¬ 
ing. Separate statistics are not available for 
marketing societies and it is to be Iioped that 
the Reserve Bank will publish them in its 
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Other forms 
of co-opera- 


itatements. 



Administrative Area 

Purchase 
and sale 

<• 

Production 

Production 
and sale 

Total 

During 1948-40, the sale of goods to members 


tion 


amounted to Rs. 41 crores and 

the sale 







of members' products 

amounted 

> 

to Rs. 43 







crores. 



Madras 

418 

t « 4 * * 

525 

707 

1,650 

Noti'credit aciiuities of 

At/rtcu/fHraZ Societies^ 

Bombay 

289 

42 

309 

364 

1,004 

1948-49. 



1,021 

157 

734 

A J A J 


(In lakhs of rupees A 

West Bengal 

1 552 

2^464 




Bihar 

60 

• • * « 

4,938 

• i * « 

4,998 


Sale of 1 

Purchase of 






Administrative Aren 

goods to 

members* 

Orissa 

27 
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» i p « 

52 

2 

81 


members 

products 

United Provinces .. 

11 

570 

1.788 

3,176 

5,545 

Madras 

4,30 

4,10 

East Punjab 

1 

, 483 

2,218 

400 

3,108 

Bombay 

West Bengal ,. 

28.00 

41 

80,05 

40 

Central Provinces and 





840 

1 Bihar. 

59 

3,34 
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820 
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20 
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25 
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Ev('n agricultural rrcJit .-ooicties aucl th'ir 
centra! banks are doing bon-erctlit work and 
are competing with marketing societies iu a 
rather unfair way. Tills tcndenr.v Is most 
marked in Bombaj'. where credit, societies 
supplied goods wbrtli Rs. 2i crores 
and sold goods worth Rs. TJ crores to 
members. 


CONSOUDATION OF KOLDC^GS 

The law of primogeniture, by whlcli the 
eldest son alone succeeds to the proi)erty' of 
liis ancestor and whicli Is in force In some 
European countries doe-i not obtain in India. 
Each heir is given a proportionate share of 
each item of the inherited property and not a 
share of the wiiole, equivalent to his portion. 
The result is that successive generations des¬ 
cending from a common ancestor inherit, not 
^5n I j s 111 a 11 c r and smaller shares of his land but 
iulierit Uiat land broken up into smaller and 
smaller plots. 


The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another jiart 
is lost in boundaries. The economic loss due to 
this system can be easily iiiiagiued, and the 
only solution is consolidation of holdings. 
This most difhcult, important and interesting 
experiment originated in the undivided Punjab in 
1920. The procedure adopted in establishing 
a Co-operative Consolidation of Holdings 
Societj' is to call together all persons directly 
interested in laud in a given \'Tllage, persuade 
them to accept the bye-laws whereby a majority 
in a general meeting might approve a method 
of repartition, and then carry out actual adjust¬ 
ment of fields and holdings in such a manner 
that no single individual might have any 
grievance. As a result of patient work, some 
very striking results have been achieved and the 
movement for consolidation in the Pun jabs 
has assumed the dimensioos of an important 
agricultural reform. It is steadily gaining 
in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated would mount up year by year. 
In the East Punjab consolidation operations 
were couipleted in l,u.'>7 villages iipto 31st 
Julv 1948. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

One of the main reasons why the achievements 
of rhe co-operative movement fall so short of 
the expectations of the promoters and workers 

Is the extreme backwardness of the rural popula- _ __ , _ 

tion, and so the ultimate succe^ or otherwise I (iny development of real peoples 

of the co-operative movernent ^ bound up With jq AYeit Bengal the limited liability 

general rtual development and progress. The | snr.ipt.ips nnnihp.r 3:iiv and ttmnerh tdipsp snfiptip<i 


that we meet with some good institutions func¬ 
tioning as people.^’ banks. In Madras there 
are 1,101 non-agricultural credit societies but 
most of these are not real peoples’ banks. 
East Punjab has 333 unlimited liability societies- 
and 130 with limited liability. Even here we 


co-operative movement itself is a great experi- 


societie.s number 360 and tliough these societies 
seem to have won public confidence the more 


the agriculturist from exploitation by the 
usurer, the middleman —dalal and the merchant. 
Rural reconstruction has, however, of late 
years claimed an increasing amount of attention. 


I imjiortant of them are salary earners' credit 
" *■ ‘ societies. Some of the divisions of the State 

Jiave several big concerns, however, working on 
sound lines. The question of starting peoples’ 
banks in Bihar and OrLssa hPS not yet oeen. 
seriously taken in hand. In Bombay, institu- 
The old undivided Punjab was responsible for I tions with a working capital of Rs. 2(b000 and 
very desirable type of co-operative society more are classed as urban banks. Since 1922 
to promote better living among the members, co-operators in this State have been very keen 
Tlte societies do not collect any levy from their on having a full-fledged peoples’ bank in every 
members, except a small entrance fee and they taluka town, for it has been realised that with 
lay down a programme of work and make rules the proper development of urban co-operative 
fi^r (yirrying it out from year to year, violation banking, there is no doubt that the various units 
of w'hich is punishable with fine under the by- will come into touch with one another and that 
laws. Though these societies in the first in- ofmutual sectleuieutofterms and co-ordinated 
stance have for Uieir object the curtailment I and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
of ruinous expenditure on marriages and other development of inland trading agencies, 
social occasions, they have also helped in various 
other matters. Some of these societies have 
levelled and paved and swept the village lands, 
some have promoted sanitation, some have 
induced the villagers to improve ventilarion 
in their houses, some have repaired .and roofed 
the village drinking well, some have arranged 
that all manure should be pitted, some have 
discouraged expenditure on jewellery, and 
some have stopped waste on farms. Thus 
variety of ways these societies generally 


SAVINGS 

In Bombay there were 118 urban banks in 
1948 most of which were fairly successful. 
The total membership was 116,379 and the 
working capital was Rs. 10.15 crores. Urban 
banking has now' been found so successful that 
de-oilicialisation and relaxation of departmental 
control will probably first be introduced with 
regard to them, supervision and guidance being 


m a 

have ^en great factors in the improvement of | made available from their own federations 
conditions in the life of the village. There 
are now' more than 1,345 such societies in the 
East Punjab in 1947-48. 


In Central Provinces and Berar some success 
in consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh area where scattered holdings are parti¬ 
cularly common and it is not rare to see 10 acres 
broken into 40 plots. The State Government 
found it desirable to resort to legislation and 
^ssed the-Central Provinces Consolidation of 
Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more per¬ 
manent holders in a village holding together not 
less than a certain minimum prescribed area of 
land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not les# 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders In the village and their successors 
in interest. The area consolidated up to 30th 
June, 1946 was 11^ lakh acres. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
Introduced, it encountered a good deal of opposi¬ 
tion, and so the Bill had to be ultimately dropped. 
In 1047 the Bombay Legislature passed a Bill 
for the prevention of farther fragmentation of 
holdings and for consolidation. 

There w'ere 350 societies for the consolida¬ 
tion of holdings in the United Provinces 
through w-hicli more tlian 120,000 acres were 
consolidated. I 


The anti-malarial societies of Bengal which 
numbered 1,048 in 1945-46 did extremely useful 
work by clearing jungles, kerosination of tanks 
and distributing quinine. The State itself in 
recent y'ears has been doing a great deal for rural 
reconstruction through adult education, provi¬ 
sion of medical facilities in villages and promotion 
of rural housing schemes. 

URBAN CREDIT SOCIETIES 

While the chief objective of the co-operative 
movement was from the first to do service 
to the rural population, it must be remembered 
that the Act of 1904 permitted two classes of 
societies—rural and urban, recognising thus 
the suitability of the co-operative method for 
solving the problems of urban population also. 
At present there are in all 27,822 non-agricul¬ 
tural societies with a membership of 5,446,632 
Of these, 7,029 are credit societies, the rest 
being societies for other purposes, 

.\n important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed is quite well suited in many respects 
for them, from the point of view of the small 
trader, it is co-operative banking that is obviously 
wanted. The importance of People's Co¬ 
operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the financing 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen, 
and for the stimulation of trade and industries 
in and around district and taluka towms. The 
principal business of these banks is short-term 
credit and in this respect they resemble the 
ordinary commercial banks. In the absence of 
any industrial co-operative bank, it is also for 
the peoples’ bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries 
w'hich still play a very considera”ble part in 
industrial economy. Another very important 
function winch falls to peoples' banks is the 
financing of the marketing of the produce of 
the land from tlie field to the port or to the 
principal market centres, and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, in Bombay and Madras 


An important variant of the urban co. 
operative society is the Thrift Society. The 
System adopted is to collect regular savings 
every month for a continuous period of 
two to four years, invest the collected 
amount to the best advantage and pay 
back to the subscriber bis amount at the 
end of the term with interest. In 
many societies, loans are advanced also 
but not exceeding a certain fixed pro¬ 
portion, usually S of the deposits. East 
Punjab has more than 320 societies and 
the bulk of the members are school'masters. 
There are over 98 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of more than 1,500. 
Madras has more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay also has a few. Recently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been started 
in Bombay, West Bengal and Madras. The 
Bombay society started in 1930 largely 
through the efforts of Bewan Bahadur H. L. 
Eaji, has no share capital and works on a mutual 
basis. It has by now a business in force of 
2.85 crores. The Bengal Society has had to seek 
amalgamation with a joint-stock insurance 
company, while the Madras Society—the South 
India Co-operative Insurance Society—^started 
vigorously as a full-fledged life insurance society 
with share capital and comparatively low rates 
of premia, and has already written a large 
business of about Rs. 1 crore in 1947-48. 

Madras has also a Co-operative Fire and 
General Society and a Co-operative Motor 
Vehicles Insurance Society, Recently a society 
called the All India Co-operative Fire and 
General Insurance Society has been registered 
in Bombay under the guidance of Dewan Baha¬ 
dur fl. L. Kaji. 

Housing societies have assumed great impor¬ 
tance due to the acute house shortage in big 
cities. Madras favours the individual house- 
ownership type, while Bombay favours the 
co-partnership type. There are 315 such 
societies in Bombay and 139 in Madras. 

Industrial societies have been developing 
rapidly in recent years and during 1947-48, the 
sale of goods amounted to Rs. 641 crores and the 
purchase of goods to Rs. 42} crores. Madras 
predominated with Rs. 30 and 22 crores respec¬ 
tively, Bombay coming next with Rs. 7} and 

crores respectively. 
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The Consumer’s Co-operative Movement 

dill not achieve any striking ® 

isolated cases like the Tripli^pe Urban Co 

o^nerative Society in Madras. *. 

if changed conditions radically and led to the 

ConsumeT?' Co-operative Socidies. 1947-48. 


vigorous promotion of consumers’ co-operative 
societies in India. The following table shows 
how Madras maintains the lead, with Assam 
and Bombay following :— 


(/n lakhs of rupees.) 


AiIiniMi-itrative Area. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Assam * 

West Bengal 
Orissa 

United Provinces .. 
Central Provinces 
Berar 
Mysore 
Travancore 


and 


No. of 
societies. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

1,740 

559,500 

612 

182,876 

1,009 

106,754 

'28.5 

39,000 

211 

21,553 

243 

2'6,643 

479 

31,471 

155 

30,891 

372 

35,431 


Share 

capital. 


1.05 
u.a. 
26 

4 
3 

5 

6 
9 
ti 


Purchases, 


1.863 

517 

500 

01 

40 

n.a. 

93 

80 

iGo 


Sales 


23,54 

5,41 

5,00 

52 

43 

51 

1,21 

82 

79 



n.a. Not available. 


Two features of the development of consumers 
co-operation in Madras deserves special mention. 
The nrst is the penetration of stores societies 
in rural areas, 892 of tlie 1,740 societies being 
rural with a membership of about 6 laktis, a 
working capital of Ks. 2i crores and sales over 
Es. 234 crores. The other feature is the 
sation of wholesale or centml stores. These 
last are 22 in number with sales araountmg to 
Ks. 164 crores. South India generally and 
Madras in particular have been very suitable 
areas for the consumers* movement. Avhether 
the success achieved there is due to its 
a land of cheapness and efficiency or to other 
causes, it is hard to discover. 

REVIEW 

The Co-operative Societies Act of 1904 had 
limitations which were soon recognised and at a 
conference of the Registrars, a Bill was drawn 
up which became tlie Co-operative Societies Act 
of 1912. This Act remedied the defects of Its 
predecessor, authorized the i egistration of socie¬ 
ties for purposes other than credit, substituted 
a scientific classification based on tile nature of 
the liability for the arbitrary one into rural 
and urban and legalised the registration of 
Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the then Government of India 
reviewed the situation in a comprehensive 
resolution and recommended a change In 
the policy regarding the grant of loans 
to members, so that they might lend money 
for domestic purposes as well as for agricul¬ 
tural ones in order that the members might 
confine their dealings with the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcan. 
In 1-914, the Jlaclagan Committee on co¬ 
operation was appointed and its report in 1916 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the Ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
From this time onwards the share of co-operators 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized tliat (or tlie success 
of the movement, deofflcialislng Was necesBary. 
The Government of India Act of 1919 made 
co-operation a State transferred subject and 
the State Governments were left free to adapt 
the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 

The steady growth of the Ceivtral I'liianclug 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa¬ 
ganda fitlll remained the function of the llegletrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 

E ercelved that non-ofllclal Institutions sliould 
e established to take over tills function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-o|ior;vtlve 
Institutes were sUrtid in various States in 
some cases as unitaiy societies reacliirg down 


to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and tlie district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-otfii ud 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas¬ 
ingly important, some adding to tlie primary 
function of propaganda, others such asco-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 


ENQUIRY COMMITTEES 

The steady progress of the movement—some¬ 
times even too rapid—for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of indebtedness of the ryot, for co¬ 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. The first Co-operative Land 
ilortgage Bank was started at Jhang in the 
Punjab in 1920. Soon after other States 
followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera¬ 
tive CommitteifS of Enquiry were instituted 
in various States. Central Provinces and Berar 
thought it necessary to liave such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed witli 
a similar committee in 1923. A few years after, 
the Oakdeu Committee made similar inquiries 
for United Provinces and the Townsend Com¬ 
mittee for iSIadras. These Committees carefully 
analysed the position in their respective States 
and made recommendations for the consolida¬ 
tion and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the State Government by tlie 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised by almost all States, except the East 
Punjab ami United Provinces. Bombay passed 
ttie Co-operative Societies Act of 1925 making 
tiie object of the raovoment still wider than 
tliat of its predecessor and its preamble 
refers to " better living, better business 
and better methods of production” as the aim 
of the movement. Tlie cldef features of the 
Bombay Act of 1925 are the adoption of a 
scientific system of classification of societies, tlie 
improveinont of the procedure for liquidation 
of cancelled societies, tlie extension of summary 
powers of recovery to the awards of arbitrators 
and the provision of penalties against specified 
offences. The Jfadrns Act came into force 
in July 1932. West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
liave also similar Co-operative Acls of their own. 
The progress of the movement In forms other 
tliiiii credit has not liecn very remarkable and 
credit societies still predominate, especially tlie 
Agricultuial Credit Societies. 

In 1026, the Royal Coiumlssion on Agriculture 
was appointed anil oo*oporat!oii formed only a 
part—though an important one—of Its oxtensivo 
enquiry. Since tlieii, in ooosequonce of the 


appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Inquiry Comnuttee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
SUtes has been further surveyed. But the 
provincial committees, for obvious reasons, 
Confined their inquiries to banking relation to 
a'^ricnlture. small industries and trade. Ihus 
only those aspects of the co-operative movement 
which have an intimate bearing on the credit 
needs of the population and the development of 
banking facilities have been examined. 

A few vears back, the Government of Bombay 
appointed a small committee to inquire into the 
co-operative movement and to suggest how 
effective action could be taken to improve, extend 
and strengthen the movement. One welcome 
feature of the suggestions in the report is the 
adoption of the multi-purpose society as the 
primary unit in villages advocated strongly by 
the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The growing difficulties of the co-operative 
movement at a time of unprecedented depres¬ 
sion led tlie Government of India to hold a 
Co-operative Conference, at New Delhi in 1934. 
In 1936 and 1939, other Conferences of Registrars 
met at Delhi and discussed the situation 
further. 

As a result, consolidation, rectification and 
rehabilitation of credit societies were accepted 
as the policy, whereas expansion and diversifica¬ 
tion were severely restrained. Official control 
was strengthened and tlie movement which was 
being passed on to the co-operators themselves 
in tile twenties became more officialised than 
ever before. 

It may also be mentioned that the former 
Princely States were not slow in introducing the 
co-operative movement in their territory, and 
the movement in some of the more important 
of tlie States, such as Hyderabad, Jlysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, Kashmir and 
Travancore made considerable progress, more or 
less on tlie same lines as those followed in 
the neighbouring Governors’ States. 


An important landmark in the history of 
the co-operative movement is the report of 
the i' 0-0 per a live Planning Committee issued 
towards the end of 1946. The Report which Is 
very comprehensive lays down tlic linos and 
principles of co-operative development for the 
next few decades. But the Report gives no 
indication as to the relative importance of 
different types of co-operative effort. So it is 
up to the State Governments now to lay 
down the priorities and start working quickly 
tow'nrds the goal. Already there is great 
expansion in the co-operative credit structure 
and experiments are being undertaken in 
co-operative farming. Cottage Industries are 
being developed through co-operative industrial 
associations. The future of co-oporation lies 
however in development and expansion of co¬ 
operative marketing and the organisation of 
subsidiary occupations for agriculturists and 
the vigorous growth of consuniers' co-operatlou 
In urban areas with strong co-operative whole¬ 
sales at the chief ports like Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta. 

Quite recently the U.N.O. and tho I.L.O. iiavo 
begun to evince greater interest In tlie devi'lop- 
ment of the co-onoratlve movement in Asian 
countries ami an Asian Conference was held at 
Lucknow in the last week of October 1949, with 
tlie Hon’ble Mr. V. L, Sfehta ns Chairman and 
Dewan Bahadur If. L. Kaji as leader of via' 
Indian Di'legatioii. A similar Confermc. brld 
in .lanuary 1950 at Newara Ellyali (Ccvli.a tty 
tho I.L.O. of Geneva also inul an itun 
section on co-operation. Smli i-tn'met' 
clearly reveal tho .strides that Ind'u ii is ta.l,' n 
In tho ih’vclopmeut of tlo' n.' t en, ad. ae 
estiiiMish contacts witli other iaa roMtuerai’ i 
mueli to tho benefit id ;.ll '‘Ma e'ind, I li' 
Itilernatlonal Co-opera(i' v At'i.M.ee', rf S.eaii" ' 
too is planning to i.tive leC 
proiuotioTi of i ii-epera( imi 
countries and in.iy li a i >’ 1 , >; .t 
India in 1951. 
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Table No. 1. 

Kumher of SociHies by Provinces, States and States' Unions for 1948-49. 


Province?, States and States’ Unions. 



Estimated 
Popniation 
. (MiUious) 


Central 


Supervising 
and Guaraii- 
jteeing Unions 


Agricultural 


Madras .. ,. .. * 

Bombay .. .. ^ ‘ ; 

West Bengal 

Bihar . 

Orissa . 

United Provinces .. 

East Punjab .. .. *. ] 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam . '; 

. 

Ajmer . 

Delhi .. .. ■ 

Total (Provinces) .. 

Mysore .. ,. .. - .. 

Hyderabad 

Bhopal .. ;; ; 

.’\fadliya Bharat 

{ Kashmir .. .. *| 

Travancore 

Cochin . 

Sirmur . ;; 

Patiala and East Punjab States’ Union 
Sauraslitra 

Itajasthan .. .. ,. . [ ' * 

Total (States & States’ Unions).. 
Grand Total .. 



15,510 

9,23S 

12,112 

10,6f56 

3,530 

29,527 

10,091 

7,419 

786 

268 

605 

344 


100.102 


4 , 2.37 

18,506 


Non-Agri- 

cultural 


6 


4,986 

3,894 

2,157 

661 

^ 

i i ly 

3,798 

2,815 

1,146 

2,099 

56 


Total 

Number of 
Societies 


7 


Number of 
Societies 
per 1()0,000 
luhabitents 

8 


4 74 


20,796 

13,293 

14,310 

11.373 

4,330 

33,396 

12,978 

8,612 

2,901 


939 

819 


23,1 79 


5,148 

2,140 

1,282 

197 

610 

886 

246 

1,477 


862 
776 

62 i 
1^0 
655 

331 

184 
69 
3S2 


120,085 

5,103 
19,330 
268 
5,790 
2,928 
1,967 
529 
614 
1,083 
315 

1,863 j 


33 

42 

66 

30 

31 
57 • 
92 - 
41 - 
37 • 

169 - 

156- 


47 


64-6 
111-7 
33 ■ 5 
76-2 
68-1 



Table No. 2 . 

Number of Jiletnbers by Provinces, Slates aM States' Unions for 1948-49. 



Provinces, States and States’ Unions. 


Estimated 

Population 

(Millions) 


Central 


Supervising 
and Guaran¬ 
teeing Unions 


Agricultural 


Madras 
Bombay 
West Bengal 

Bihar 
Orissa 

United Provinces , 

East Punjab 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

.Coorg 

Ajmer-Merwara 
.Delhi 

Total (Provinces) .. 

'Mysore 
[Hyderabad 
; Bhopal 

Madhya Bharat 
Kashmir 
Travancore 

Cochin 
Sirmur .. .. 

Patiala and East Punjab States’ Union 

Saurashtra 
Bajasthan ., 


Non-Agri¬ 
cultural 


20,668 

39,508 

11,114 

7.737 


10,236 

5,408 


^ Total 
Number of 
Members of 
Primary 
Societies 


1 , 524,189 

801,270 

333,219 

344,616 

155,895 

1 , 182,886 

541,452 

210,985 

20,070 

28,243 
14,693 
15,491 


Number of 
Members of 
Primary 
Societies 
per 1,000 

Inhabitants 

8 


1 , 336,438 

1 , 014,663 

413,084 

148,357 

77,701 

1 , 497,011 

129,713 

127,351 

236,908 

16,419 
15,731 
27,180 


2 , 860,627 
1 , 815,1 
746,303 

492,973 
233,596 
2 , 679,897 

071,165 
338,336 
256,978 

44,662 
30,424 
42,671 

10 213,565 


53*6 

58-6 

34-9 

13-1 

16-8 

45-8 

47-6 
16 - 4 
33-4 

223-3 

50-7 

32-8 



388,875 

1 , 412,370 

7,871 

301 


49-2 

81-6 

9-8 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 




Table No. 3. 

Working Capital by Provinces, States and States’ Unions for 1948-49. 


(/n lakhs of rupees) 



pTOTinces, SUtcs and States’ 
Union®. 


Madras 
Bombay 
West Bengal .. 

Bihar . 

Orissa .. 

United Pro\'iDces 
East Punjab .. 

Central Provinces A Berar 
Assam 

Coorg. 

Ajmer Merwara 
Delhi . • • * * * 

Total (Provinces) 

Mysore 
Hyderabad 
Bhopal 

Madnya Bharat 
Kashmir 
Travancore .. 

Cochin 
Sinnur 

Patiala A East Panjab States 
Union 
Saurashtra 
Rajasthan 


Total (States A States’ 
Unions) 

Grand Total 


Estimated 

Population 

(Millions) 


53 

31 

21 

37 

13 
58 

14 
20 

/ 

0 

0 

1 


260 


/ 

17 

0 

7 

4 

6 

1 

0 

3 

3 

4 


4 

0 

4 
7 
9 

5 
1 

6 
7 
2 
6 
3 


9 

3 

8 

6 

3 

5 

5 
2 

8 

6 
5 


58-0 


318-4 


Share 

Capital 

Paid-up 


Loans and Deposits held at the end of the Year 

from 


Members 


Societies 


Provincial 
and Cen¬ 
tral Banks 


6 


Govern¬ 

ment 


Non- 
Mem¬ 
bers and 
other 
sources 


8 


Borrow¬ 
ings of 
Land 
Mortgage 
Banks and 
Societies 


9 


Reserve 

Fund 


10 


Other 

Fund 


11 


Total 


Q Q9 

2,92 

5,22 

19,37 

4,39 

13,52 

7,73 

4,38 

3,56 

9,21 

11,50 

4,72 

8,83 

5,79 

18,62 

85 

3,37 

2,74 

2,48 

3,68 

89 

1,27 

54 

6,19 

6 

1,42 

1,22 1 

59 

1,01 

22 

35 

63 


■ « 

38 

8 

45 

13 

23 

91 

39 

64 

8 

25 

9 1 

2,83 

99 

1,97 

3,25 

65 

3,92 

2 

1,24 

1,08 

1,51 

92 

1,73 

90 

20 

3,72 

* « 

1,06 

60 1 

88 

25 

23 

2,31 

7 

2,92 

21 

57 

40 

43 

30 

3 

3 

1 • 

15 

« # 

10 

4 

9 

4 

4 

5 

1 

14 


8 

3 

10 

13 


12 

• » 

11 

1 

10 

9 

18 

22 

8 

3 

12 

18 

* % 

4 

4 

27,97 

22,09 

15,43 

37,42 

12,79 ' 

50,85 

8,96 

12,99 

9,97 

1,03 

1,00 

1 

37 

2 

43 

95 

50 

11 

2,08 ; 

88 

39 

71 

6 

1.42 

* * 

58 

1,21 

1 

• m 

• * 

2 

2 

• * 

* • 

4 

2 

36 

31 

24 

79 

34 

71 

« V 

57 

14 

20 

2 

6 

25 

12 

13 

« i 

11 

13 

43 

13 

12 

14 

1 

22 

4 * 

15 

12 

14 

11 

2 

5 

4 

j 28 

16 

8 

7 

2 

» ■> 

2 

• * 

« m 


4 ■ 

1 

4 ■ 

19 

4 

1 

15 

« * 

38 

« 4 

7 


6 

10 

• * 


1 

3 

4 4 

3 

1 

• 4 

16 

4 

3 

12 

7 

49 

« * 

9 

8 

4.73 

2,68 

90 

2,60 

69 

4,09 

111 

2,22 

2,00 

32,70 

24,77 

16,33 

40,02 

13,48 

59,94 

10,07 

15,22 

11.97 


12 


70,30 

65.64 
17,75 

3,90 

3,17 

15,96 

10.64 
7,85 
1,08 

48 

73 

89 


Num¬ 
ber of 
Annas 
per 
head 
of Po¬ 
pula¬ 
tion. 


13 


1,98,48 


4,47 

7,33 

12 

3,45 

1,03 

1,37 

94 


95 

23 

1,08 


21,0 


2,19,49 


210 . 

338 

13? 

16 

36 

43 

120 

61 

22 

381 

194 

109 


6 

8 

7 

9 

5 

’6 

.7 

>0 

5 

■2 

•1 

■2 


122.0 


90.6 
67*8 
23 
72 
38 

33 
100 

34 


3 

7 

3 

7 
1 

8 


40-2 

10-5 

38*3 


580 


110-3 


Table No. 4. 


Operatimis of Co-operative Societies^ 1948-49. (In thousands of rupees) 



Provincial Co¬ 
operative Banks | 

Central Banks 

Land Mortgage 
Banks and Societies 

Agricultural 

Societies 

Non-Agricul¬ 
tural Societies 


Central 

Primary 

Credit 

Non- 

Credit 

Credit 

Non- 

Credit 

Number 

12 

484 

5 

263 

1,12,059 

22,756 

7,029 

20,793 

Share Capital . 

Loans and Deposits held from :— 

Members. 

Non-Members . 

Societies. 

Provincial or Central Banks 

Government . 

Reaer\’e Fund . 

Other Funds . 

Total (Working Capital) .. 

Loans made during the year to:— 

Individuals . 

Banks and Societies. 

loans due by. 

Individuals . 

Of which Overdue 

Ranks and Societies .. 

Profits 

1,02,02 

j. 15,16,31 

3,68,98 

3,58,30 

5,75,51 

1 88,14 

1,02,24 

3,14,95 

22,05,04 

9,27,88 

8,54,94 

97,36 

2,03,71 

2,07,87 

23,79 

5,30,99* 

} 

15,45t 

20,37 

6,75 

41,39 

15,46§ 

4,44,60 

5t 

9,78 

3,12 

9,72,04 

/ 3,39,79 

\ 2,32,82 ' 

/ 1,72.82 

\ 14,98,14 ' 

3,60,49 
; 6,45,84 

3,18,70 

18,16,24 

21,37,42 

16,39,84 

1,62,87 

12,90,83 

3,41,17 

1 5,53,84 

5,58.11 

31,11,50 

48,11,76 

5,97.35 

5,14,40 

45,40,74 

1 83,73.36 

7.34,41 

33,52.01 

1,66,75 

15,19,36 

8,18,14 

84,50.34 

2,39,6i 

26,62,30 

6,39 

97,01 

24,40 

2 52 

4, 24 ’,86 

1,07,76 

6,84 

w 

4,73,50 

4,07 

2,69 

20,68,04 

4,12,91 

23,65,20 

4,60,36 

2,60.97 

38,33,72 

10,65,17 

33,2i;57 

3,16,67 

0 -i? 70 

W |U 1 1 1 

23,22 

46,36 

3,06 

1,68 

1,41,53 

2,49,19 ~ 

1 


* Including Rs. 5,11,46,854 as Debentures, 

§ Including Bs. 8,99,877 as Debentures, 
t Represents debentures taken up by Government. 
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LABOUR 


T he year 1950 was marked by an event of 
^cat mternutiourti moment, namoly, the ont- 
break of hostUities in Korea. Wis affect 

Jaoour. 7 be itiflationary spirril contimiefi 
»msbavC<l dpspifcr; every effort to cbeck it. New 
all-timc peaks were reached botli by the whole- 

trade and currency deadlock between Xndia and 
continued only to be relieved to a sli‘»ht 

of ASril'ToJn® Ipdo-Pakistan trade agreement 
Sn.+ * K before then the communal 

disturbances in the eastern part of the country 

and disloSi: 

?cmainid^ ^n^« Of industry 

^cmamed m a state of suspended animation 

Natural calanntiessucli as floods and carthauakes 
ni some parts of the country greatfy StS 
hSd^h™!"^^ economic life and resulted' in severe 


In considerable improvement 

etc. of these workers, there 
that the award will adverse]v 
affect banking m the countr 5 \ At the beginning 
d 1 the award was set aside bv the Snnreme I 


rtf 10-1 *u ® "‘ Hie counciy'. At the beginning 

aside by the Supreme 
technical ground that the Tribunal' 
was not properly constituted. 


men s and marine hospitals ; Regulation of labour 
and ^fety in mines and oilfields; TndustriS 
disputes concerning Union employees • HniJm 
agencies and institutions for: “■“O" 


eari^^•n^'^'i"t’^‘"'‘ “f‘he Pianning Commission! 
early in the^ year, gave ri.se to new hones aiid 

repe„~‘ralt^^‘%t“ai?r^i‘nUrtvi?^^ 

indu^JrtoUmistogfe'te'’.'’"'^'’ 


During the year two labour bills, namely the 
Labour Relations Bill and the 7Yade Unions 
introduced in Parliament. These 
thP regular furore in many circles and wSe 

public'controveiSy. In 
?h? rtr * an element of uniformity in 

lMbunaf8‘' the"lSot‘^'‘i"?.‘'’' of industrial 

Indiisf^tlir’ T?-® Government enacted the 

Disputes (Appellate Tribunall Act 

iith \“'TWh ‘'If'?.d '“hunal at Bombav 

iAue5Tn‘;n“‘HMi^v«^ 


home and abroad, the 
<1 situation in the country showed 

wnprovement. Several factories which 

iiiff \Sar rp " holiy during the preced- 

niPTi'f that extent imemplov- 

Mip industrial workers diminished, in 

and f'h bowever, namely cotton 

Simn v^rtf regarding an adequate 

KiLwrfrtf continued to be acute, 

anri S Government services continued 

PastPMv *1 of displaced persons from 

The result was that the 

me'n^PVrtf *^^***^^*1^® 0*^ tbe registers of emplov- 
aml \hP continually on the increase 


labour legislation 


(a) Professional, vocational or technical 
training; or (6) The promotion of speS 
studies or re^arch: Enquiries, surveys S 

^this Ost^" ■ 



iJ^hUuZ”'""’'' “d Slat, 


Legislative measures were tak^n +rt Tnn.i.» 
a]>pljcable to tlic former Princelv States the 

iud“’iU??hff.f““"? “‘..‘I'' oVtheloom?, 

ana tlius the long-standing grievance of m^inv 
employers regarding the advantages accnilna 

diappear™" ^ 


'mportant Acts that govern 
foSo"n“. i' “T‘„r.‘* 't***:™? *° «e the 

pidian Mines Acts ; 3 . Pajunent of lYages Acts • 

: ®- 'Vorkmen? CoS- 
(s/Sm) ” 7 * ‘ V r Mutwnity Benefit Acts 
TnrWri.:! Trades Union Act; 8. 

(AnnSi ' Industrial Disputes 

(Appellate Iribiinal) Act; 9. Tea Districts 

A?tSa‘tes’^“‘'?l'' ®''®P Assistants 

Act - aml‘?■> ’ V.:n V'.P <>y“s- State Insurance 
Act , and 12. Industrial Statistics Act. 


Ewnoinic and social planning ; Commetcia 
^d industrial monopolies, combines and trusts- 
Trade Unions; industrial and labour disputS’ 
Social security and social insurance ; employmenl 
and unemployment; Welfare of labour including 

work, provident funds, employer^ 
liability, workmen s compensation, invalidifcv 
and old age pensions and maternity benefits- 

*®^bnical training of labour- 
Factor!^; Inquiries and statistics for the nur- 

poses of any of the matters specified in^the 
Union List and State List. ^ ‘u me 


labTur““ "“■■vey of 


(iii) Stoic JjWt {State Z/6QisIutUT6) * 
Belief of the disabled and unemployable. 


FIRST FACTORY ACT 


cvent^Sil.fVi"*'®"' '''“f'obs. fl‘« outstanding 

tbe year was the general strikn 
ill the Bombay cotton mill industrj-. The strike 
faded but at a considerable cost to tlie communit^ 
m production and ,rages to the trarS li 
lasted for about two inontbs and resulted in a 
time-loss to the industry of about 94 inkbs of 

STfS- '“Wy the oecirrenSl of 

his strike the year^ 1950 was worse froin fha 


work ° But“ the^ '‘.ties in search of additiona'i 

temUJy “\ ht «“ ratd \ t «'" SU ^ 
srhSu !”* ^- o - srifrenra ! 


Judged from the number of registered tradfi 
unions and their membership in ?2p 

theVMo„‘"a^ at “vMe 

there wefe ore" loM'Jrgi's’fSXmfons i.?^l:?; 
year claiming a membership of about 20 “akl;^ 


m 

TrfhMrtoi ’*Vt major industries, Industrial 
Courts, etc., had already fixed waees 
and dearness allowances, there were im mnfnr 
changes dimng the year in tlie wage structure 
But an outstanding event during the year was 
the implementation of the Minimum Waorta Itt 
which applies primarUy to whaTa?e kSSwn 
sweated industries. Many of the States have 
fixed m Dimum wages in sii^ii Vrivi..^* ■ 

Oithough the time Firdt fo?"the “oDliSSL"?? 

the Act has now been extended ^fhe ctotI!, 
tendency has been to implement; the^Act® tTi^ 

nMrt^fl Punjab and Ddhi have 

also fixed minimum wages in Agriculture. 


co-ordinating authority in India 
connected with labour lei^islatSn 

siiSoSSSs; 

children He employment of 

S? Libour ?MeV?„P“'^‘''''/®'r R'8“'atio„ 

or'^nnL' (‘‘w ' >“ industries, bisfnel^es 

or undertakings carried on by the CenSti 

Government; and Inter-State Migration^ ^ ^ 


Up to almost the end of the nineteentl 
ff ’Jhere was no State control over condi 
tions of employment in any Industry in th 
country. Hours of labouf were i?ordi 

low and othi 

work not too satisfactory. Then 
was no regulation of the age at which chU^er 

SS'kW hoTdSv/-1 no period 

weekly hohdays, and there was no legislation tc 


factory Act.-With the growth c 

of her rapid developmen 

industries, the minds of certain mcT 

notably Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali how-evei 

& 'xisteuce o? e” 

wliicb by the standards of today would b 

S"seci^fno- and unceasing effort 

wwk Yn improvement in conditions o 

stTenuoi?s ^^S’tlted, notwithstandinj 

from All opposition at the tim! 

Tn [T ®^l_®niployers, in the passing of the firs 
Indian Factories Act of ISBl. Owing to a, 

imTeverTe'’l1li'^\ ‘‘?'<.‘.«te" io*sp‘e?tto 

in S'stotes 


frtTlY of the Industrial Tribunal appointed 
to enquire into the conditions of w-ork and w-aees 
of bank employees was enforced during the yen? 


T constitution of the ReoiihliV nf 

a;d‘“the'sffi"‘:'a'/'J,”‘en^?^^^^^^^^ 

K"n ‘ dTr ^ LW '' t 5 r &,“> 

Union List, Concurrent List and State List! 


and \ 7 hrtMl a under nir 

3 p.m. and ®“P*o>ment of women durin; 


.ah?„'r 


(i) Union Lut {t7«ic»i Parliament): 


assSo?S‘i‘’nd other toKd 

of decisions made thereat ‘“‘P'«nenting 

including hospitals connertid thtreTlt™"*^!; 


saw*the*advent*nf't”‘ “’“'‘"“th cento: 

?oV«i 'htiSS'i HS?" 

^h "K"tJ 

lighting and the P“n>°®t® of factor 

immediate effect of thpQP^fwrt^'*® plague. TI 
increase in working^^Siurs. 


fate*’?? f ™'>‘ i 

were inquired into by the Sth ComSSth 
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which WM appointed in 1906 and by the Factory 
Labour CommlaaioDf a body appointed by the 
British Oovemiiient In 1907. The Commission 
were unanimouslv of opinion that some limitotion 
S^^of work was essential but the majority 
were opposed to any direct limitation. As far 
as women's hours were concerned, tli^ 
that the statutory maximum should Iw 
ftom 11 to 12. A new Factor es BiU w as 
Introduced in the Governor-General s Legislative 
Council and passed into law in 1911. 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
In the restriction of the hours of 
adult males by prescribing that men s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day. 
The proviiioni of the 1891 Act in connection with 
woman> hours were maintained but with the 
dlfferenoe that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for w’omen who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduced. Children’s hours In textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. The 
1911 Act was brought into force with effect from 
the Ist of July 1912. 

The Act of 1922.—lu March 1920, the Mill- 
owners* Association of Bombay presented a 
memorial to the Viceroy asking for a statutory 
reduction of hours of work in all textile facto¬ 
ries in India from twelve to ten. The rapid 
seouence of events in favour of a 10-hour day 
broke the back of all opposition to reduced ho^s 
of work in the factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

The law relating to factories was amended and 
consolidated by the Act of 1922. The main 
provisions of factory legislation as It then stood 
were as follows : (1) the qualification for registra¬ 
tion was the employment of 20 persons— 
factories emplojing not less than ten workers 
could be notified; (2) non-employment of a child 
under 12, a 6-hour day for children between 
twelve and fifteen, a half-hour rest interval after 
four hours work and prohibition of the em- 
ployment of a child in two factories on the same 
day; (3) restriction in the hours of work of 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week; 
(4) prohibition of the employment of women 
between 7 p.m. and 6-30 a.m. except in the fish 
curing and canning industry ; (5) compvUsory 
rest intervals and a weekly holiday ; and (6) 
measures for controlling excessive artificial 
humidification and for the health and safety 
of operatives. 

Exemptions on well defined principles were 
to be permitted. The Amending Acts of 192S, 
1926 and 1931 efi’ected minor improvements but 
the general principles remained unaltered. 

Factory law in India was completely over¬ 
hauled in 1934 as the result of the acceptance by 
Government of most of the recommendations 
made for its improvement by the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Lal^ur in India, A new consolidat¬ 
ing and amending Act was passed by the Central 
Legislature in 1934 and “ The Factories Act, 
1934 " was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st January 1935. This Act was 
amended in 1936,1940,1941,1944,1945,1946 and 
1947. The amendment Act of 1940 reduced the 
daily hours of work from 9 to 8 and the weekly 
hours from -64 to 48 in the case of perennial 
factories and from 10 to 9 and from 60 to 54 in 
the case of seasonal factories. 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948 

With a view to consolidating and amending 
the law regulating labour in factories the 
Factories Act, 1948, was passed and its provisions 
came into operation witti effect from 1st April 
1949. The 1934 Act was very general In 
character and left too much to the rule-making 
powers of the State Governments. Tills 


ha, been remedied by laying don-n in the law ,a token givmg 

Itself the minimum requirements regarding j child _ shall ^ De^_^empmy^^^^ 

health, safety and general welfare of workers. 


The following 
the Act. 


are the main provisions of 


Scope. The Act covers all industrial establish¬ 
ments employing 10 or more workers and using 
power and establishments employing 20 or more 
w'orkers and not using power. The State 
Governments have been empowered to apply tne 
provisions of the Act to any premises, irrespec¬ 
tive of the number of persons employed, where a 
manufacturing process is carried on with or 
without the aid of power, except where the work 
is done by the worker solely with the aid of his 
family. The distinction between seasonal and 
perennial factories no longer exists. 

Licensing and Registration. The State 
Governments may make rules requir^ the 
registration and licensing of factories, 1 he Act 
lays down that the occupier of a factory shall, at 
least 15 da s before he begins to occupy or use 
anv premises as a factory, send to the Cniet 
Inspector of Factories a written notice containing 
details regarding the factory such as the name of 
the factory, name and address of occupier, 
nature of w'ork, details of power used, 

etc. 


Health. The Act prescribes that every 
factory should be kept clean and free fj’om 
effluvia arising from drains, privies, etc., and lays 
down stipulations regarding sweeping, cleaning 
disinfecting, white washing, etc. Effective 
and suitable provision shall be made in every 
factory for securing and maintaining in every 
workroom adequate ventilation and such 
temperature as will secure to the w'orkers therein 
reasonable conditions of comfort. No room in 
any factory shall be overcrowded to an extent 
injurious to the health of the workers ^u*i in 
existing factories 350 cubic feet of space should be 
provided for every workman. In new factories 
to be built the space for each workman shall be 
500 cubic feet. Provisions relating to lightmg, 
drinking w'ater, latrines and urinals, etc., have 
also been laid dowm. 

Safeti/. Elaborate provision regarding safety 
such as fencing of machinery, c^ing of new 
machinery and regulations regarding hoists and 
lifts, cranes, pressure plant, etc.,-have been laid 
down, Women and children are prohibited from 
employment on certain types of machinery. 
Precautionary measures against fire, dangerous 
fumes, explosive or inflammable dust, gas, etc., 
have been stipulated. 

Welfare. Washing facilities for the workers, 
appliances for first-aid, rest shelters, creches, 
etc are prescribed under the Act. In every 
factory where 500 or more workers are employed 
the occupier shall employ Welfare Oflicers. Ihe 
State Governments may make rules re¬ 
quiring the maintenance of canteens in factories 
where more than 250 ivorkers are ordinarily 
employed. 

Hours of Work, Weekly hours of work have 
been fixed at 48 and daily hours at 9. The 
maximum spreadover allowed is lOi hours. No 
worker sliall ivork for more tlian 5 hours before 
he has had an interval for rest of at least half an 
hour. Payment for overtime has been prescribed 
at double ordinary rate of ivages. No woman 
shall be employed in any factory except between 
the liours of 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. In special coses, 
how’ever, the State Governments may vary 
these limits. A weekly day of rest has also been 
prescribed. 

Employmeid of yomg persons. No child who 
has not completed his fourteenth year shall bo 
required or allowed to work in any factory. A 
child who has completed his fourtecntli year or an 
adolescent {a person who has not completed hU 
eighteenth year) shall not be allowed to work in 
a factory unless a certificate of fltuoss by a 
certifying surgeon Is in the custody ot the mana¬ 
ger of the factory and he carries wlillo at work 


work in any factory for more than 

in a day or between the hours of 7 p.m. ana 

6 a.m. 

In 1938 the Government of India passed an 
Act in the Central Legislature for the prevention 
of the employment of children who 
completed their fifteenth year in any 
connected with the transport of passengers, 

goods or maUs by railway or m ^J*y. 

Evolving the handling of goods wRhm the limits 

of any port to which for the time being 
provisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, are 

applicable. 

By an Amending Act passed in 1980 the em¬ 
ployment of any chUd has not completed 
his twelfth year is prohibited in any 
workshop connected with bidi making; ca^et 
weaving * cement manufacture including ba^ 
ging of cement; cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving; manufacture of matches, expioflivei 
and fireworks; mica-cutting _ and splitting , 
shellac manufacture; tanning and wool 
cleaning. 

The prohibition, however, does not extend 
to any workshop wherein any process is ^rriM 
on by the occupier with the aid of his family only 
and without employing hired labour or to any 
school established by or receiving assutence 
or recognition from a State Government. 


State Governments are empowered by the 
Amending Act to add any description of process 
to the industries already scheduled in which the 
employment of children under twelve years of 
age should be prohibited. 

In keeping with the provisions of the Factories 
Act 1948, which raises the age limit of ciuldren 
for employment in a factory from 12 to 14 yeare, 
the Act has been amended to prohibit the 
employment of children under 14 in all manu¬ 
facturing processes enumerated in the schedule 
to the Act. 

Leave. Every adult worker who has com¬ 
pleted a period of 12 months’ continuous service 
in a factory shall be allowed during the sub* 
sequent period of 12 months’ leave witli wages 
including dearness allowance for a period 
calculated at the rate of one day for every 20 days 
of work performed by him during the previous 
12 months, subject to a minimum of 10 days. 

In the case of children the leave should be at the 
rate of one day for every 15 days of work subject 
to a minimum of 14 days. 

Notifiable Diseases. Where any worker in a 
factory contracts any disease specified lb the 
schedule appended to the Act, the manager of the 
factory shall send notice tlicreof to such authori¬ 
ties, and in such form and within sucli time, as 
may be prescribed. Furtlior, if any^ medical 
practitioner attenils on a person who is, or has 
been employed in a factory ami who is, or is 
believed to be, suffering from any disease 
specified in the schedule the medical practitioner 
shall send a report in writing to the Chief 
Inspector. 

Adininistration of the Ac/. The administration 
of the Act is left to the State Goveniniouts. 
Steps liave been taken by most of tlie State 
Governments to strengthen the Factory 
Inspectorates. Tlie Central Government liaye 
set up an advisory organisation, namely the 
Office of the Cliief Adviser Factories. 

FACTORY STATISTICS 

Under the provisions of tUo Factnri' S At t, 
1948, registered factories suhiult auuual uiul^ 
half yearly returns on employiuenb to Gie Chief 
Inspectors of Factories in the various Staten. 
All-India figures arc coinnlled by tlie LiiIk>i'o' 
Bureau and are pubUslied In tlio Indlnii Lubour 
Gametic. The figures for 1949 arc somcwSvnt 
wider in eovcrugc than tliosc for the. previous 
yH’arSj especially' on account ol the tuct that soiuo 
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Wight's," "S'/ in the 

changes, the nnmhi^r ^ of such 

iJJcreaeed during 1940 to 19^P0?^® 

24 per rent ove?thP iqj? S * l>y about 

I III. over the 1948 figure of 15,906 




thfi .»voVl «^ JTi 8615 out me statistics of 

he av^eragc dapy numbers of persons emnloved 

ioia India for the years 1939 1947 



ClHasses of FactoriEs 


Average DaiJy Number of Persons employed 

in the year 


— 

1939 

1947* 

1948 

1949 

Textiles . . 

Engineering 

Minerals and Metais 

^od. Drink and Tobacco ' 

^emicals. Dyes, etc. 

Faper and Printing 

Wood, Stone and Glass ' 

Skins and Hides . '' ’ * 1 

Gins and Presses .. L' 

Miscellaneous 

* • 

Total 

'“F t'« 5;“r 1W7 relate to th. 

819,408 
221,819 
55,123 
249,731 
57,934 
56,932 
53,084 
12,938 
164,303 , 
59,855 

1,008,381 

356,659 

89,353 

302,980 

101,467 

77,963 

94,325 

29,282 

83,100 

131,079 

1,032;945 

380,941 

101,319 

319,363 

112,700 

80,083 

98,279 

27,231 

79,401 

127,930 

1,046,752 

369,658 

108,973 

348,378 

119,864 

86,038 

105,407 

28,755 

74,268 

146,598 

1,151,137 

P"i4r4.'u_ 1 

2,274,689 

r T * ^ 

2,360,201 

2,434,691 


for^ 1 wf ha?“? 

workers ‘^126 flQi wo total number of 
chuTren"'’*"® adolesceotsandYou »erl 

THE INDIAN MINES ACT 

Indtan Mint? i“ 

Act, 1923 , as ameHdtd iSf 

forca from the 1 st JulViMt ‘ii‘“ 

enactment of 1901. ^ replaced the earlier 

ch J^ges^^nceiSing‘da^yof\h°T 
work and regiilatfoo ofshmi® As^ a resS nf 
the recommendations of thp p/tiroi o of 

on Labour and thp a/irtrsf-?* ^ Commission 

£SFrtF~ 

Amtnd 4 "lt?i 

the OrdiMMe Of ml! ’ ““ *“ 

matdmtm Umto of 5*? hm?.‘ Ptcsctibed the 
ground and 60 hours p?r “ttk'fott'ho'^‘^ 

houra!”'A dany'uiSt'o?i 2 ’’ho'‘^*''^ for^daH? I PrracriDea manner. 

whleTtJlf btoTgil^ AmenKt’STlH re^"a“t,oS?"S“s‘eo«e'n of 

1930. aI a relllt oV ?hfl April Mines Act, 1923. on the ?th |iVh ,‘o'‘fo'“'““ 

made in the matter b? the piMog the employment of any* wlmlS® Pmlii- 

on Labour in India Commission ground m the coa]*mineq in 

Draft ^iveSion adoption of the Ud Orissa and the Jltdhfvi Bengal, Bihar 

Junes ^ tht "'PPi' in Coal mines in the Pu^itb ‘hn “It 

ment of India nasspd t-ha Govern- r^e Ist July 1929 In «ffectfrom 

went) Act 1935 ^ princinle 

ftom 1 st Oc® 1935 number^t wISn to i” the 

ho^%??‘?onttTf a^or^tnl^dW*”"" 

as it now stands, are as foUows 1—^ ^ 

(a) No person Is to be emnloved in « 
mm, for mote than six days In an? oJitelk* 

In a *i|n? W b”e p“rlTt?/?“''*-*'?“'' 
more than 64 houra 

more than ten hours In anv^S® 

intervals of rest thev ahA?i nof 
day sprsad oy.r mot?tSS'!,?erve“ oilJ 

empSed bdorXnd'lnT^,*' “ 

teekonid from Wm, t'eve^o.!” I? 

WiTy”?S™ iJ the sufraco%“K“ 

than nine hours. No person iTto 

to remain beloty-ground except dSrlLg'hil' Total 


accepting employment in open 
the surface of mines. ^ ''orlnngB and on 

In view, however, of an acute ehni 4 «.«. 
labour in coal-mining areas this nolW^ 
teniporanlv reversed Bv fwn « 

dated the 24th November and the 4 th 
1943 respectively, the oSJerSLent 
exempt^, until further orders all onfi 
m the States of West Bengal ’Tfi)Io».*^°»!*“^®® 
Pradesh and Oriasr from the i^?o^ 
clause (i) of Section 29 of?he Indian 
1923 to the e.\tent to which remiiof^'^^^ 
thereunder prohibit the entry S^woSfn'??® 
under-ground working, for the dutikis^ 
naent subject to the following cSnSn^ 
(1) no woman was to be employed under = 

galleries which were less than 
aud (2) every wimau employed 
uas to be paid wages at the sime ratV^'?®“1 
employed under-ground on similar work ^ mSE 
was to be supplied to women worlcEf?', ^ 
^ound. There was considerable acdfaf^ u^ep. 
in India and abroad 

So°th^^ p employment of women und*er?CTound^ 
So the^vernment of India re-imposed 

I with effect from 1st February 1946 an? 

coaL^nes.”^*^^®“*^ women under-ground in 

the^liw rlg!dltmg STe‘fe"o? 

ldlimitlXTolr^‘SfXnfpf™£lf]^ 

and 18 vears .f .™ . Mueen 

/Ordinance was repealed in 1947 hn. T?®' 

?S'rtL“ic‘^ STelr?!! 

resulttog to threM^K^ft"®® •’“‘MlyInjury 

for morf thaDse?M SL^stll to'h'™” 

In the prescribed manned. «wrded 


15 and 18 years of Tee ai between 

Kth pa?IndfrMt m?kfWiS« 

and s'aflty wllrerroT»e|' ?rth? 

n Select ChmYniltt who e rZ^t 
under consideration of ParltaScnt. * 

mining statistics 

^tistics used to be published in tht' 

Reports of the Chief Iimpector of Mini! In imJil 
Commenc nc from thp* i oin Vu India, 

of India have bS?m^Efiam Government 

which contain no flcurea reports 

Statistics for the lefears fron? 1923®to®i932T'’’ 
given in a table at oaVe Sn ZE 
edition of this nnhii^pf 1942-43 

of India haw hiwfGovernment 

shomng the average da'ily nSmbe??5 
employed in all mines in ° ^ persons 

in India in the il^ief of th! 

following table ^ avaUable figures In the 


oumber 0, w^omenTo beJe^SSn” r?%S? 

EMPLOYMRNr IN MINES CLASSIFIED BY STATES 
- f^^gnres for the Indian Union) 


State 


Bihar 

West Bengal 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Others 


• * 


• t 


* t 


• • 


• * 


* • 


• • 


1939 

1947 

1948 

1949 

170,384 

254,774 

238,727 

232,673 

60,965 

89,682 

89,141 

90,231 

41,666 

89,811 

42,259 I 

53,277 

14,549 

12,504 

1 15,612 

17,602 

11,066 

10,492 

10,126 

27,476 

208,650 


---- 


407,263 

395,865 

421,159 


i i 


h. 


t 
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the payment of wages act 


The Payment of Wages Act was passed by the 
Central legislature early In 1936 and has since 
been twice amended. A detailed no|;e on the 
history of this piece of legislation wiU be 
found at pages 503 and 504 of the 1938-39 
Edition of this publication. The more imporUnt 
provisions of this Act which were bought into 
operation \vith effect from the 28th March 1937 
are as follows :— 


(a) Scope of Application. —The Act In the flrst 
instance applies to factories and railways but 
State Governments are empowered to 
extend it to tramway or motor omnibus services; 
docks, wharves or jetties; inland steamer vessels, 
mines, quarries or oil-flelds ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
ill which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sales. It applies only to wa^s and salaries 
which average below Rs. 200 per month. 


(b) Wages.— Wages ’ for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, \vere fulfflled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allowances, employees 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
acrammodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

(c) Wage ^periods.—No wage period is to 
exceed one month and all wages ^re to be paid 
in coin and, or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment.—The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more 'than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated. 


(«) Permissible Oeiueftona.—Deductions from 
Wages are permitted only In respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust¬ 
ment of over-payments ofwage.1, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and, 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Union Government or a State Government may, 
by general or special order, ‘authorise. The 
Central Government promulgated a Payment 
of Wages Amendment Ordinance in 1940 amend¬ 
ing the Act to enable deductions being made 
from wages with written authorisation of the 
employed person for investment in any War 
Savings Scheme approved by a State Govern¬ 
ment. The Act does not permit an employer to 
make deductions from wages in respect of the 
value of material damaged in the process of 
manufacture and to hantl over the same to the 
employee concerned. Such a system was widely 
prevalent in certain centres of the textile industry 
in India and particularly in Ahniedabatl where 
it was estimated that a total sum of nearly fifteen 
lakhs of rupees was deducted annually from the 
wages of about 25,000 weavers in re4spect of 
w'eavifig fines and the value of damaged cloth 
handed over to them. 


(/) Fines .—No flues are to be Imposed on 
children, i.e., persons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines can be imposed save in res¬ 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi¬ 
ted in notices which liave received the approval 
of the State Government or of an authority 
which a State Government may prescribe 
in the matter and unless the person who is fined ^ 
has been given an opportunity of showing cause 
against the fine. The total amount of fines 
which may be imposed on any person during any 
wage period is not to exceed half an anna in the 
rupee of wages for that wage period and no fine 
can be recovered in instalments or after the expiry 
of 60 days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the w'orkers. State 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules In connection with most of these matters, 

(g) Deductions for Absence from Duty. 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and shoujd not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (t.e„ if the 
wage is Rs. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be more than Rs. 7); 
provided that “ subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the Provincial Government if ten or 
more employed persons acting tn concert absent 
themselves without due notice (that is to say 
without giving the notice which they are required 
to give either expressly by their contracts of 
employment or impliedly by the terms of theh 
service) and without reasonable cause, such 
deduction from any such person may include 
3 uch amount not exceeding his wages for eight 
days as may by any such contract or terms be due 
to the employer in lieu of due notice.’* By the 
Amending Act of 1937 an explanation was added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “ an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent from the place where he 
is required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work." 

(A) Deductions far Recovery of Advances.— 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began is to be made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to be made on 
advances given for travelling expenses \ and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to bo made by 
State Governments. 

(i) CorUradinQ’Out, —No contracting-out is 
permitted. 


By an amendment in the Payment of ages 
(Federal Ralhvavs) Rules the application of 
the Act has been extended to cover workers 
employed by railway contractors employing 
on an average 20 or more persons. 

By a Notification in the Gazette of India the 
provisions of the Act (except sub-section 4 of 
section 8) have been made applicable to the 
payment of wages to all classes of persons 
employed in coal mines. In Jtadras, Coorg, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Delhi, 
and West Bengal the provisions of the Act have 
been made operative in certain other industries 
such as plantations, omnibus services, etc. 

minimum wages act, 1948 

The Jlinimum Wages Act, 1918 received the 

Essoot of ths Gov6riior-G0n6ral od 15th M^rch 
1948. An anieiidment to the Act is now under 
discussion. The original Act of 1948 was 
designed to ])rovide for the fixation of ininimuiu 
wa'*es in certain employments wherein sweated 
labour is prevalent or where there is a chance 
of exploitation of labour. The Act covers the 
following industries for types of establishments : 
Woollen carpet making or shawl weaving ; nee, 
flour or dal mills; tobacco manufactories (in¬ 
cluding bull making); plantations ; oil mills ; 
employment under any local authority; road 
construction or building operations' stone 
breaking or stone crushing; lac manufactories ; 
mica works; public motor transport; tanneries 
and leather mamifactories; and agriculture. 
The appropriate Governments can extend the 
application of the Act to any industry wherein, 
in their opinion, minimum wages should statu¬ 
torily be fixed. 

The Act requires the Central or State 
Governments, as the case may be, to fix within 
two years from the passing of the Act minimum 
rates of wages payable to persons employed m 
the industries mentioned above. In the case of 
a^^riculture, however, minimum wages need be 
fixed only within three years. Minimum wages 
need not, however, be fixed in respect of employ- 
nicnts iu which there are in the wl\ole State 
less than 1,000 employees. Under the Minimum 
Wooes (Amendment) Act. 1950i howi ver, mvni- 
inum wages were to be fixed within three j ears 
in ulnplo^hneuts coining under both the scliedules. 
A bill has recently been introduced iu Parliament 
exteudiug the time Uiiiit by another year in the 
case of.einplovments iu Part I of the Schedule 
and giving discretion to State Governments 
in regard to the time and tlie extent of applica¬ 
tion of the Act to employment in agriculture. 


(;) Procedure.—State Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for | 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons ; 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
bear and decide all claims arising out of deduc¬ 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
' are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
olTences under the Act. Since the passing of the 
Act it has been found that the procedure laid 
down in Section 15 of the Act In connection with 
claims arising out of deductions from wages is a 
very dilatory one. The action is a civil one and 
it takes a long time before the case is brought 
to a decision. In many cases where applications 
are filed for non-payment of wages the employer 
' Is let off if ho has paid wages to the workers 
concerned after the filing of the complaint and 
the Courts ignore the fact that even in such 
cases delay in making payments had occurred. 

(k) Adminwifofion.—Inspectors of factories 
are made responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
' powers are reserved to the Union Governiiieiit 
and to State Oovernments to appoint such otlnu- 
persons ns they think fit to be Inspectors for the 
purposes of this Act for railways. 

The present position Is that In the case of 
persons employed in mines and on rAiVwaya the 
responsibility of admlnlBtering the Act rests upon 
' the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). 


The Act provides for the fixation of mlnimuna 
time rates, minimum piece rates, guaranteed 
time rates and overtime rates appropriate to 
different occupations, or localities and tor admts, 
adolescents, children and apprentices. The 
minimum rate may consist of a basic rate and a 
cost of living allowance and/or cash value of 
concessions or It may be uu all-inclusive rnte. 


'he Act authorises the appropriate Goveru- 
nts to appoint Committees and Sub-tom- 
itccs to hold inQtilrics &iid advise to llx 
limum rates of wages in respect of any 
eduled employment or for the Tcvisioiv of 
se rates. They may also appoint an Advisory 
Fird for co-ordinating the work of various 
nmittees and also to advise Government 
lerallv in the matter of fixing or revising 
aiinum rates of wages. The Central Govern- 
nt is to set lip a Central Advisory Board tor 
idsiug the Central and State GovernnuMds 
;i for eo-ordiuatiiig the work ol 
vlsory Boftrds. Tho Coiiiiuittocs rvud S\i 
mmltteea as w'oll as the Central anu Slate 
visoTV Boards are to consist of equal immoer 
representatives of employers ami 
i of iiidepeudout persons not exeeciiing a t nlra 
the total number of members. 

rhe Central or the State (lovernmen's, 
the cose timy be, can tlx the mnnber ot boars 
work per day, ]>rovldo for a weekly .loduay, 
la regard to any employmsut m wbicn 
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The Central Government has now framed 
ttoael niles under the Act for the guidance of 
fc.atc Governments. A Central Advisory Board 
has been constituted with representatives of the 
Central and State Governments and of employers 
and cmjdoyccs. Tlie Central Government and 
several State Governments have already ap¬ 
pointed competent authorities as required by 
the Act to ascertain, from time to time, the cost 
of Jiving mde.x number applicable to persons 
employed in the .sclieduled employments. Under 
powm conferred under Section 27 of the Act, 
the Governments of Madhya Pradesh, Bombay 
and Ajmer have e.xtended the application of the 
Act to cement, potteries and gl-iss industries; 
to the salt pan industry; and to the cotton 
textde industry rcspeitiveiy. Several State 
Govcrnnmnts. c.g., Bombay. Madras, Punjab 
Madliya Pradesh, 'West Bengal, Delhi and Ajmer 
iia\e appointed Committees, Advisory Boards 
etc. under the Act in respect of some of the 
scheduled employments. Some States have 
also notified mmimum rates of wages for certain 
employments under Section 5(1) (b) of the Act. 
ilie States of Punjab and Delhi have fixed 
minimum wages for agriculture as well. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

ACT 

In its main principles, the Indian Act which 
was brought into operation with effect from 
Ist July 1924, follows the British model but 
Its precision and rigidity and the special 
machinery set up for its administration are 
some of the features which distinguish it from 
the British Act. In its scope—type and classes 
of workers covered—the original Act of 1923 
fell far short of the British Act but it 
was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
so as to secure the support of all interests 
to the original measure. The limitations of 
scope were to a large extent removed bv 

passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 

Under the Act payment of compensation 
bas been made obligatory on all employers 
whose employees come within its scope 
and injured workmen or the dependents of 
those killed can obtain compensation in ail cases 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 

m«i/ and where except in the case of injury 
resulting m death, the accident is not directly 
attributable to the workman having been at the 
tune of the accident under the influence of 
<Irmk or drugs or to wilful disobedience of rules 
or orders or wilful disregard of safety devices. 

Besides bodily injuries the contracting of 
occupational diseases such as anthrax 
and lead and phosphorus poisoning were deemed 
and treated for the purposes of compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident, provided 
however, that the worker concerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 

^^^■cury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
fornuty with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Xiabour Conference in 1925 


capacity and those wiicso monthiy earnings 
exceed Rs. 400 (except Katlway Servants) are 
excluded. 

Speaking broadly, tbo Act covers railways; 
factories; mines; seamen; docks; persons em¬ 
ployed in the construction, repair or demolition 
of buildings designed to be or which are of 
more than one storey or of twenty feet in height 
or of dams and embankments, roads, bridges 
or tunnels; or wharves, quays, sea wails 
or other marine work; the setting up, 
repairing, maintaintog or taking down any 
telegraph or telephone line or overhead electric 
linea or cables ; aerial ropeways, canals, pipe lines 
or sewers; the fire-brigade ; railway m.ail service ; 
persons employed In outdoor w'ork in the postal 
and telegraphic services ; operations for w'mning 
natural petroleum or natural gas; blasting 
operations and excavations ; ferry boat services ; 
cinchona, co0ee, nibber or tea plantations; 
electricity or gas generating stations; light¬ 
houses ; cinematograph picture producing and 
exhibiting; divers; elephant and wild animal 
trainers and keepers and salaried motor drivers 
and cleaners, Becently persons employed in 
warehouses Id niarkcta employing ten or more 
persons have also been brought within the 
scope of the Act. Persons employed through 
sub-contractors by a person fnlfllling a contract 
with a raihvay are also covered. 


eam^ over Rs. 300 per month are a Kor. 
Rs, 6,300 and Rs. 30 per month 
In the case of manors the amounts of 
fcion for death and for nermanpnf™*^*^2‘i 
dlBabiement are at a uniforri^JSe of Rs 
and Rs. 1,200 respectively, and hSf* th 
monthly wage for temporary disablement. 

‘waiting period' of seven days fouJS?h * 

on which the injury was caused^; but Sy laro^ 
eras such as General Motors (India) 

Messrs. Lever Brothers (India), Ltd and oth^ 
pay compensation in lieu of wages \?ith pfffS 
from the date of injury. ^ 

(NOTE: Permanent total disablement 
such disablement which permanently^i^St^. 
citates a workman for all work which he wJs 
wpable of performing at the time of his accidrat 
Any combination of injuries totaUing lOO ncr 
cent, loss m earning capacity is rSard^^nl 
permanent total disablement even if the crab? 
nation of Injuries does not arise in one accidSitl) 


As r&T as seamen are conc<;rned, those employed 
p 1 registered in India are cover- 

Zi ‘ “ accidents take place within the 

three mile limit of the territorial ivaters the Act 
applies even to those employed on ships not 
register^ m India. But with a view to 
facilitating the settlement of claims in respect of 
seamen on ships not registered in India 
and to avoid Utigation, provision has been 
made in the Lascar's Agreement for the settle¬ 
ment of claims for compensation on the lines of 

tlie Indian Act and In default of agreement the 
Comnussioner of the Port where the agreements 
are signed lias been accepted as tlie final autho- 

decision' matters should be referred for 

employed within the pre- 
emets ot a factory or a mine but also men engaged 

incidental to or connected 

pntSiA 1 rniniDg operation are 

entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 

factories are concerned, those using mechanical 

Sr ttJan ton persons 

or those not using mechanical power and employ¬ 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. ^ 

The State Governments are empowered to 

?n T/??® whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. 

I® covered by the Employees’ 
State Insiirance Act, 1948, and who is entitled 
to receive disablement or dependant’s benefit 

fs iSt ^nriried'^to Insurance Corporation 

the emp"y« u^dei ™is“ 


This list was further expanded in 1933 and 
again in 1938 by the addition of (1) poisoning by 
bemene and its horaologues or the sequels of 
such poisoning; (2) chrome ulceration or Its 
^quel®; (3^) compressed air Ulness (Caisson 

Disease) or its sequelae; (4) arsenical poisoning 
or its s^iielae; (5) pathological manifestetions 
due to (a) radium and other radio-active sub- 

X-Rays; and (6) Primary 
epithehomatous cancer of the skin* 

Main Provisions.—The main provisions of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act as It stands 
today are as follows ; 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act— 
These have been specified in the definition'ol 
the term workman ” contained in section 2fl) 
(n) and in Schedule II. In all cases Arsons 
employed in an administrative or ^erical 


S' 

rL j average monthly wages of 

the deceased workman and in the case of an 

average monthlj 
wages and the extent of disablement Tha 

ihT” I includes overtime pay and 

_h value of any concessions or benefits in t-.hA 

the”m„nthi'’- huarttrs, et? Alter 

the “ worker ate calculated 

ine amount of compensation due is denidArt 

Schedule IV which 

and half the monthlv 
disablement. For a wvjrkmf? 
wages are between Rs 60^?nd Rs*^“fin 
responding figures are Rs 1 800 Rs i Mo 
Us. 16 respectively. The maxiinT (o?’ persons 


pependente.—These are defined in twi 
categories ; firstly, those who are in practical 

fH c®®®? dependents; and secondly 

thatpositioJ 

The first Includes a widow, a minor legitiTnn.t.i 
son. unmarri^ legitimate daugSer^aid ^ 
widowed mother. Xhe second includes a 

I?!® ^ mothe? 

A 4 Illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimati 

daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 

daughter if nmrried or widowed, a minor brother 

widow’ed sister, a widowed 
daughter-m-law, a minor chUd of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

dependents in cases of 
fatal accidents have been safeguarded bv 
ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal aSiiieiit^ 

ston^^^'^YTn ?ii'^ 1*^® ® Commit 

' ,-^^1 cases w'here an emnlnvnr 

amount of compei^tfon 

uTimm ^ promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner; and (3) in cases where th« 

employer disclaims liabUity and there are good 

believing compensation to be pay. 
able, the dependents get the information necM- 

“ they -K 

make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if h** has 

bad to pay compensation either to a pn^ncipal 
or to a workman. 

ngvi® ®®is permitted to make to any 
de^ndent advances on account of compensation 

an aggregate of one hundred 

aggregate as does 
not exceed the compensation payable to that 

dependent is to be deducted by the Commis- 

the Commissioner may 

amount of 

compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 

Administration. —The Act Is administered 

aSn? f K Commissioners 

Governments. The 
States of est Bengal and ifadras have one 

ofjy® /or the whole State. The 

fhfm o^® 0 "^bay has one Commissioner for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 

AT sub-judges have been appointed as 

Sinn ® Co^RiJfswners for Workmen's Compen- 

States the District 
tbp® District and Sessions Judge or 

wlthteh!“ju?UdicS™“‘‘«' “ 

siiiVq“?ir common law of England, in civil 

workTifpi^ /or injuries sustained by 

workmen it is open to the employer to plead: 

whic^ tbA common employment, by 

D-ivi employer is not normSuy Uable to 

sultiii A r'orkman for an^lnjury re- 

in emnlnvAA^'“® risk, by which 

?i^k i??t to have accepted a 

S to hi nar? I?? to have known 

It to be part of the risks of his occupation. 
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Th* RovAl ComDiiMion on labour regarded 

SSSST^ abrogating these deten^. 

iKer^rmr^Wn. oX1^^a?oo 

^s.Ea.H-rS 

were such as to leave it open to employ^ 

•« mnah ^tflfces to huve recourse to them. 
TheTovernmeSt of India passed the Employere 
T tabilitv Act 1938. througli the Central Leglsla- 

t“?e Mig that these def^X ?.Spect 
raised in suits for damages In India In respecv 

of injuries sustained by workmen. 

Amendmenls.-Daring the y«« ”39, two 

arnmdments were made m the \\oriimens 
romoensation Act, one in Section & 

MW SeSion 15. The first clarifles the mean¬ 
ing of the expression “monthly 
nmv been defined to mean the amount of wages 

deemed to be payable for a month’s 
uective of whether the wages are payable by the 
month or by whatever other period or 
rates. The amendment thus resolves a doubt 
as to whether a workman employed on wages pay¬ 
able otherwise than by the month or on a monthlj 
basis to or is not a workman within the meaning 

Ke Art The 
Provisions 2 and 3 Geo. 

provides for certain payments to be made m 
resnect of personal Injuries to seamen. The 
W(Skmen’e Compensation Acthad, theref^, tx) 
be amended in order to 

both under this Act and under the Personal 
Injuries Act. 

The second amendment referred to above 

provides that failure to 
make a claim or commence proceedmgs withm 
the time limit required by the A^t shall not be 
a bar to the maintenance of the 
provided that the Commissioner is aatUfled that 
an application was made m the reasonable belief 

that ttie injury was such that a 
be made under the said Act and that the 
Provincial Government certifies that the appli 
cation was rejected. 

The Government of India in the Mnistry of 
Commerce, formulated a 

Compensation Scheme in August 1940 in respect 
of d^th or disablement directly attributable 
to war injuries sustained by lascars 
on ships registered in the United Kingdom. 
The scheme provides for widows pensions, 
chUdien's allowances and generous disablement 

allowances. 

It often happens, in cases before Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation, that there is a 
dispute between the parties on medical questions. 
In such cases the usual practice is to call in 
private medical practitioners to give verbal 
evidence on the points in dispute. This not only 
Increases the cost of the proceedings but tends to 
delay settlements. With a view to preventing 
this unsatisfactory, dUatory and exP®u»Jve 
procedure, the Government of old undivided 
Bengal passed the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Bengal Amendment) Act, 1942 for the appoli^ 
ment of medical referees whose report womd bo 
binding on both the parties. This Act also 
provides for the creation of a permanent paiml 
of qualified medical practitioners who may be 
appointed as medical referees. 

STATISTICS 

AU State Governments in India used 
to publish Animal Administration Reports 
on the working of the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act. The Government of India sum¬ 
marised these Reports and published an annual 
survey under the title “Statistics of Workmen s 
Compensation The Government of India 
stopped the publication of tliese summaries in 
1939, but revived it later. An animal note on 
the working of the Act is also being published 
regularly in the Indian Labour Gazette which is 
being issued by the Labour Bureau of tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


The latest avaUable statUtlca on the subject 


Year ] 

ToUl 1 

number of 
cases 

Total 

compensation 

paid 



Ks. 

1940 

41.016 

19,38,476 

j 1941 

39,045 

15,84,293 

1942 • • ^ * 

44,443 

18,69,369 

1943 t . • 

44,826 

22,83.991 

1944 ^ • • 

31,581 

16,96,494 

1945 

67,390 

42,25,339 

1946 { .. 

1 55,241 

36,25,808 

1947 @ - •* 

' 53,574 

33,26,495 

1948 

66,776 

42,20,068' 

1949 

' 92,763 

44,26,218 


^ Excludes figures for Bombay and Madras. 

I Excluding Punjab and Sind. 

@ Excluding figures for Punjab. 

Accident Insurance.—Facilities for accident 

insurance are now being provided ® 
ber of leading insurance companies in the country 
and the most important of these are the Claims 
Weau in Calcutta and Madras. In Bombay 
insurance companies are now concerned with halt 
the number of oases that come up before the 
Commissioner. lasuranw ^ companies as a rme 
contest only eases ihvolvmg questions of law 
or principle and are of benefit to all concerned. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associ¬ 
ation Ltd. Bombay, is an organisation oi 

employers ine of whose 5“*“, 

insurance of members against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to worlraen employed 
by them or their dependants for injuries or 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of employment. 

maternity benefit 

A Bill introduced by Mr. N. M. Joshl in ^le 
Central Legislative Assembly .in 1024 to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefits to wo™®° 
employed in certain industries was not passed. 
The Government of Bombay, however, took up 
the question a few years later and the Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act was passed in 1929. 
This was substantially amended by an Amending 
Act passed in 1935. A similar Act was passed 
in Madhya Pradesh in 1931. These were 
the first Acts of their kind in India. Since then, 
Maternity Benefit Acts have also been passed in 
the States of Madras, old undivi^d Bengal, 
Assam, old undivided Punjab, Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh. The Bomby 
with certain modifications extended to Ajmer- 
Merwara and Delhi. In the year 
Bengal Legislature passed a separate Act . tor 
women employed in tea plantations under the 
of Bengal Maternity BenoM (Ten 
Estates) Act, 1948. Except for the Assam 
Maternity Benefit Act which covers women 
employed in both factories and on plantatloM 
and the Bengal Act, all the other Maternity 
Benefit Acts are applicable to women employed 
in factories only. 

The subject of extending the benefits of such 
legislation to women employed in 
discussed at the Second Conference 
Ministers held In January 1941 and as 
of those disoUBSions the Central Beglalature 
passed the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 19 y* 
in the same year. This Act was amended in 
1943 in sucli a way as to prevent a 
from being debarred from drawing 
a day on which the mine Is closed and a further 


Iig 


.mendment of the Art 

'"conSent ?n ^ '“[mposition in 

ground, tonsequenu .^„io«jnent of women 
ind'erlroSid. the Amendment Act of 1945 was 
repealed in 1948. 

The main ptlnclplee In all Maternity Beneflt 

^avment’of a raah'beneet to women for epecifled 
rnUU and after 

deUv«y'’a noWee U given; but. in 'aS^to'pay 
period for which an employer has to pay 

-UK— 

Se p?rbi‘£r “”-l®““Xer;&““SriS| 

benefit from the employer with whom this 
liability rests. 

bonmes of 3 and Rs. 5 respectively are 
nrovided for if the services of a qualified inidwife 
are availed of; but, if such assistance is pro¬ 
vided for by or In an Institution of an employer, 
this bonus is not to bo p&id- 
Tn U P and Bihar the Acts lay dowm that 

factories employing a '“‘Xd" aSooint heSth 
should maintain creches and appoint neaim 

Srs for looking after the welfare of the 
women workers. 

A«f»m Act.—The Assam Act has certain pro¬ 
visions which are not met with in the other 
State Acts and the Central 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act. One such pro 

Sion is that no employer 

a woman in any job during the foiir weeKs 
hnmeSately preceding the day of her delivery 
upon^sSch suitable light work as may 
recommended by a medical practitioner. 
The other Acts prohibit only the employmient of 
women during the four weeks immediately 
following childbirth. 

By another provision an employer is required 
either himself to provide upon the premises 

to which the Act applies free 
and attendance for every woman entitled to 
Siternity beneflt, or to make such arrangemenU. 
with a medical practitioner to provide such treat¬ 
ment and attendance during pregnamy, and 
and after confinement. If a woman declines to 
accent this free medical attendance and treat* 
ment provided by the employer or leaves the s^- 
vice of the employer, she forfeits *'*^® 
beneflt which is admissible to her ®^* 

No aualifying period is required in the case of an 
immigrant woman who was pregnant when she 
first arrived in Assam. 

The Act provides for the payment of 
beneflt at weekly rates unlike the dally rates 
found in the other Act. It provides for payment— 
(i) on plaptatioua at the rate of Re.l per week 
during the period preceding the day of d®li^^ 
and Ra. 1-4-0 per week during the period folloivtng 
the dav of deUvery, provided that the *otol mh 
payment wWch the employer shall be required to 
make on this account shall be Bs. U; and (u) in 
employments other than plantations " 
i>er*^week or the average weekly wage or salary 
lubjecTto a minimum of Rs. 2 per week The 
Assam Government propose to amend the Acc 

so as to raise the rate of benefit to 12 annas per 

day. 

The qualifying period In the Central ond In 
the U.P. Acts Is six mouths and in the Ajmer- 
Merwara Act twelve months. In all the rt- 
inaiiiine Acts it Is nine months, riic maxi¬ 
mum plriod for ivhloh maternity beuents can 
bo paid la six weeks under the Ajnver-Moisvuia 
Act seven weeks under the Madras Act, elxty 
day; under the Punjab Act 
under all the olhor Acts. TUo rate of 
to be eight nnnaa per day or the 
wage whichever was loss in must Acch .ut 
\otB are now adopting a milfovni cu IP. ^’" 1 ^ 
a dav. The rivnjab Act gives avermv dctly 
earnings or twelve annas p*H* day whlcJiCNCf 

Is greater. 
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the trade 



passing of a Trade Unions 
Acf. m India was the historic Buckincham vfii 

Labour Union forbid- 
induce certain workers to break their 

work refusing to return to 

wJe liJk ^ >“<'*" '»“"<« that th«? 

h.aa 

moved^'a'resofiitVon*^' '^•/’^“thi, successfuBy 

Assembly recommmdiM tegWative 

isKd'of S?*-*? 

WevS"iVreaute"^^^ 

the Indlin Tirade lISoJ^rtwL^ays^®"* ^ts 
by employers. ^®B«'ra«on of trade unions 




1 wim otner unlong 

submitted to the 

Mrwiri Ih ^c^rms within prescribed 

p6r]oos of thoir occurronoo. 

Failure to carry out these obligations 

*/“ cancellation of 

tlon^lTeno impost* 

ritigsQ^^«# further requires that the 

adifniit?/ registered union should make 

adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 

S? Tlie Government 

Jfadras have tightened up their regulations 

uiifon^n*f maintenance, by registered 

unions of their registers. Among other thint^s 

of \mn*?hPii' nn be req^|re(i to maintain fifes 
receipt bMka maclime-ii,iinbered subscription 


E.“”' 

to r«glBtered*'uS)ns'*^'TMde‘’uni',fn®' 

workers and emnlovers but not of 

■ r\gUUrld"i® “^^bershl}, Vf a^y® 

administration of the 

of Trade Unions union * ^gistrar 

the State in whfch its heid offl^ registered in 

can aoDlv for ^ ^ union 

be registered unless^ t\ i?? J*?*' ^“lon can 
certain statutory mattM-* whi^®i? P*‘®'^de for 
down in Sec«^J ?• 

constituted in accortianMi^wi?^ executive is 
of Section 22 wlS^Si requirements 

flftv »er cant Z^^^ ^hat at least 

membCTs srt^ny «ngs‘S"iiJ7hS“'“ *' 

Of units wbioh Ve”*^Sl‘"p‘„'‘p'„rtre*o'?."^ 

wito^r^^at an? t{me“by thT^ 
application of the uim itaeU or 
IS satisfied that the certiflStl' Registrar 

by fraud or mistake nrfh^*!^^^ J'®®” ®^*^med 
to exist or has wllfuJly^and^ft^^^^fi^*^® ®®^®®^ 

any provision of the Art“or®i'f ®o“h“' 
Act to continue in ford with the 

role which is reqiSrid by ®“y 

rt^^'Wc''£®£Kf«VtS^ 
s"ov~r^S»»yrh? 

to the High C6un. nppeal 

regfe‘“??kd^*'SiJ''® antral f^^ <>' 

on objects other than ®®^bot be spent 
Section 15 Sf the Irt n°®® specified^ In 
objects r but the A d Political 

the creation of a senarato^Sf? P^®7«ion for 
scriptlon to which may be^S^fii 
members as voluntarily 
it. All registered unions are 
annually to the ReBi 9 fra?^Hf,i^*^^^e submit 
raents of accountf in n™ ?k ^ audited state- 
with changes In offlSrf and Ih®^ together 
“Py,®'‘ho n.l“es“St“<S"np to Slfen;?,-* * 

name or th*e re«isSra?^s^^>? Vh^« 


th JJiahdd^e, J?“ registered unions 

^ Mrporate existence and of perpetual 

power to acquire and hold both 

property and to enter 
Im™ contracts. A re^tered trade union Is 

in ^or criminal conspiracv 

agreement, unless it is one to 

S“Se ?u“rthe®™®®- “r*® 

arisW ^hirlfr^® aay legal difficulties 

any 

as thi professional advice 

Hw 0 ® ^®^oanai soundness of such busineRn 

The iSanlS” “■ 

11 n if A business carried on by a trade 

th^? Act! ®“*’'®®‘ *he provUm of 

vrtS‘\l?®nXAT‘'ffdte‘“lfAT'?f®®t!.‘^^^ 

{’hise'fau™ to'c£Hh ' TeSstt®^ bni 

rerence and, as a result of the decisions then 


intended to add a New Chanter dLn®^. ® 
Recognition of Trad^ Unbm ani 
Liaoititles of Recognised Trade 
Indian Trade Uni^s Act. This 
fo all State Governments for oninio^'^^*®^ 

coMuItaMon with the interestsconcSd if??’^ 

light of th6 criticisms recelvprl tUa n 

of India drafted a S^” Kll on thI 

this woe introduced in the Centffll t^-®®i‘ f-®'* 

Aeeembly by the Hon■bl^t£laho,^:®*M^“i'’“ 

^ tho ISth November 1943, and bcMma^aw^®' 
November 1947. -came law m 

Besides providing for compulsory recoimifinn 
of representative trade unions hv fhA a™ i 

the Act epecifles certain “c^aa u “air Ste” 

on the part of employers and recoinii<iPfi®f^ ®.f’ 
imions and provides for punishments ?n 
the c^e of employers and withdrawal of reS^“ 
tion in tiie case of trade nntODS. The Act h^- 
ever l,i,s not been brought Into force and ahJaiv' 
n bill lias been introduced in Parliampni- fXv. « ^ 
consolidation of trade union law Thf/wif !' 

meeting with considerable opVosmoa from 
certain sections of labour. ^ ^ ^luon from 

®tatistics.“A3 far as statistics of refHstrAtinna 
are concerned, tables showing the nimbw! S? 
registered unions on all the StatP rS?f5® 
India at the end of eacli flnanci^^earTogShS 
with the membership and income ohhose whifh 
furnished returns, have been inForpfmted 
this section in some previous issues of this nnWi 
cation. A table giving this informatinn 
years 1927-2S up to lasHo waTS^hfii 
page 487 of the Edition for 1942-43. ^ As we^hafo 
pointed out in the opening parairraDhs nAn'a 
CTapter, the Government of todKS thfsuVI 

«®™™j?ents had temporarily 5top*ped toe 

tCo“]tobom®La"”.t.'““ 

pnblbhing^STnd^brU 
the more Important statistireTn th?^7„S 
^to«r Gaiette. In 1947 the Labour Xieau of 

f ports on the worktog^of CCl 
Unions Act. The statistics relating to reiristprpd 
trade unions for the year 1948-49 a?e r/pSdSTSd 


ioen Deiow • 

— members hip of begistered trade unions during 1948-49 


state 


(^ntral Unions 
State Unions— 
AJmer-Menvara 
Assam 

Bihar .. ] 

Bombay .. 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras ., 
Orissa 
Punjab ,. 

Uttar Pradesh .' 
West Bengal 

Total 


Number of 
Unions on 
Registers 


Number of 
Unions sub¬ 
mitting 
Returns 


105 

10 

71 
315 
410 

1 

59 

88 

597 

72 
8 

359 

1,049 



88 

16 

43 

141 

295 
1 

48 

60 

296 
27 

8 

292 

534 


3,150 


1,848 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACi 

ae^Wt^Sk^Srpa^W ^enWG^ 

inranrelialttkl ^'i'sl&t'Se're'" 

trade disputes was the®EnfnP?v*^*'® settlement of 

on llabour in IndirrereJ»H®,®®?c“’ Commission 
estabBshlng a pemlkeS "«*srtty of 

to deal with labo ™Ete 3 *®‘Th;’k 
Of India in e Bill wldehTlJlk’ intr'idn^ed Wl 


Membership of Unions submitting 
Returns 


4,72,036 

5,263 

83,649 

1,31,511 

3,86,121 

320 

25,098 

28,988 

1,25,662 

12,805 

2,811 

1.36,510 

4,20,740 

1,831,514 


2,317 

269 
24,076 
16,723 
30,‘270 

388 

4,602 

20,017 

602 

65 

1,893 

18,143 


1,19,355 


Total 


4,74,353 

5,532 

1,07,725 

1,48,234 

4,21,128 

320 

25,486 

33,590 

1,50,180 

13,407 

2,866 

1,38,403 

4,38,883 


19,60,883 


some onhe sugg^titns mad^T^^h 

This BUI was Commission, 

amending Bill was 1936 an 

into law ^n 1938 which was passed 

for the aDSmpn5^ Tl l®gisla«on provided 
extended t?ie scone of ?hp Officers, 

other trade dlsmiipa^ 

utIUty services. ^ public 

this^egillation inherent defects in 

ment to supplementthlV*^ necessary for Govern¬ 
or Rule 81 firofVh^l n^?' enforcement 
oi (Aj Of the Defence of India Rules. 




















































































According to this Rule, the Government could 
refer any dispute for arbitration and enforce the 
award. The enforcement of this Rule in the large 
number of cases proved of great benefit both for 
labour, industry and the community as it con¬ 
siderably assisted in diminishing industrial strife. 
The enforcement of this rule was, however, a 
temporary measure and It was decided therefore, 
in 1&46 to introduce the Industrial Disputes Bill 
In the Legislative Assembly which was passed in¬ 
to an Act in March 1947. 

The Act provides for setting up of two types 
of organisations, namely, (1) Works Committees 
and (2) Industrial Tribunals for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes. It makes concilia¬ 
tion compulsory in all disputes in public utility 
services and optional in other cases. 

Section 22 of the Act declares any strikeor lock¬ 
out in a public utility servjce to be illegal If it 
Is commenced or declared (i) without giving to 
the employer or employees, as the case may be, 
a notice of strike or lock-out in a prescribed 
manner, within six weeks before striking or 
declaring a lock-out, or (ii) within 14 days of 
giving such notice, or (iii) before the expiry of the 
date of strike specified in any such notice ; or 
(iv) during the pendency of any conciliation pro¬ 
ceedings before a conciliation oflacer and 7 days 
after the conclusion of such proceedings, etc. The 
Act %l 30 prohibits certain other strikes and lock¬ 
outs and declares them illegal if commenced or 
declared during the pendency of (i) conciliation 
proceedings before a Board and 7 days after the 
conclusion of such proceedings ; (li) proceedings 
before a Tribunal and 2 months after the con¬ 
clusion of such proceedings, or (Ul) during any 
period in which a settlement or award is in opera¬ 
tion, in respect of any of the matters covered by 
the settlement or award. 

Government hjvve introduced in Parliament 
the Industrial Relations Bill with a view' to 
consolidating and amending the various State 
and Central laws on the subject. The principal 
object of the bill is to ensure uniformity in the 
principles underl 5 ing the law. This bill has, 
however, been tlie subject matter of considerable 
controversy especially on the part of labour. 

Statistics 

Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
been collected since 1921. The following table 
sets out the number of disputes in some of the 
years since 1921, the number of persons affected 
by these disputes and the total time lost in 
man-days: 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 

workpeople 

involved. 

Number of 

working 
days lost. 

1921 .. 

395 ! 

600,851 

6,904.426 

1926 .. 

128 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1931 

165 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1936 .. 

157 

169,029 

2,358.062 

1989 

406 

409,189 

4,992,796 

1940 .. 

322 ' 

452,539 

7,577,281 

1941 .. 

359 

291,054 

3,330,503 

1942 .. 

694 

772,653 

5,779,965 

1948 .. 

716 

525,088 

2,342,287 

1944 .. 

658 ' 

550,015 

3,447,306 

1945 .. 

820 

747,530 

4,054,499 

1940 .. 

1,629 

1,961,948 

12,717,702 

1947 .. 

1,811 

1,840,784 

, 16,602,666 

1948 . 

1,250 

1,059,120 

7,837,173 

1949 .. 

920 

085,457 

5,500,505 

1960 




Jan. .. 

101 

70,169 

231,(595 

Feb. .. 

88 

45,545 

337,803 

March.. 

84 

49,599 

488,755 

April .. 

90 

50,295 

320,555 

May .. 

111 

74,337 

313,451 

JuniT .. 

83 

45,715 

322,94 6 

July .. 

56 

21,188 

; 131,911 

Aug. .. 

75 

240,518 

! 2,948,743 

Sept. ,. 

70 

1 249,431 

4,979,815 

Oct. ,. 

78 

‘288,002 

2,242,981 

Nov. .. 

83 

, 54,192* 

S05,659t 

Dec. .. 

68 

41,051 

153,718 


* Not known in 8 coses, 
t Not known in 10 cases. 


Statistics presented in this section relate to 
indu-strial disputes which have resulted in work- 
stoppages involving 10 or more workers. The 
yearly figures relate to the actual number oi 
strikes and lock-outs in existence and the w'orkers 
involved during the year, not being a summation 
in each case of the monthly figures. The figures 
for 1949 are more comprehensive than the earlier 
figures as efforts are now being made to secure 
complete information regarding disputes in the 
Central Sphere. 

All the monthly figures are provisional. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
(Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. 

The divergent and sometimes conflicting 
decisions given bv the various Tribunals set 
up in different States under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 created serious anomalies 
leading to discontent and bitterness among 
parties to industrial disputes. TO' meet this 
situation the Government of India enacted the 
Industrial Disputes (Apellate Tribunal) Act, 
1950 to enable them to set up a Labour Appellate 
Tribunal which w'ould liear appeals from awards 
or decisions of Industrial Tribunals, Industrial 
Courts, Wage Boards, and other statutory bodies 
set up by the Central or State Governments to 
adjudicate on industrial disputes. 


The Appellate Tribunal Is to consist of a Chair- 
iian and such number of other members as the 
Jovernment may, from time to time, think fit 
o appoint. The Chairman is authorised to 
onstitute as many benches of the Appellate 
Cribunal as he may consider necessary. Each 
)ench is to consist of not less than two members, 
me of w hom is to be appointed as tlie President, 
[’he Appellate Tribunal is empowered to hear 
ippeals from anv award or decision of an ad- 
udicating authority if (0 the appeal invoU^s 
iny substantial question of law, or (k) tlie 
iward or decision relates to wages, bonus or 
ravelling allowance, employers’ contribution 
0 any pension or provident fund, gratuity pay- 
ible on discharge, classification by ^ grades, 
etrenchmeiit and any other matter w'hich may 
le prescribed by rules made under the Act 
)ro appeal, howWer, can be preferred by any 
larty (i) from any award made by the Industrial 
L'ribunal appointed by tlie Government of India 
n June 1949 to decide industrial disputes iu 
lanking companies, (ii) from any award or 
lecision of a Tribunal made with the consent 
)f parties, (iii) from any settlement arrived at 
letween the parties in the course of conciliation 
proceedings, or (iv) from any decision_ of an 
vrbitrator appointed under any law witli the 
;onsent of parties to settle the dispute. 

The Act provides that all appeals should be 
preferred w'ithin 30 days from the date of publica^- 
;ion of tlie award or decision or, w here no provi- 
;ion for the puhlieatiou of the aw'ard has been 
nade, wiMiin .30 days from tlie date of making 
;he aw'ard. The Appellate Tribunal is entitled 
'() confirm, vary or reverse tlio award or di'olsion 
ippcaled from and to award relief to the appel¬ 
ant, It can also detemune and award eosts. 
i’he dei'lsioii of tlic Appellate Tribunal become 
linding on the expiry of 30 days from the d^ate 
)f their pmiiouiieement. 'I'he appropriate 
[ioverninent can. however, rejeet or modify any 
leeisiou before the ex [dry of the ]ierlod of 30 
lays, if they feel tlint It wonUl he inexpedient 
Dll pul die grounds to give effect to the whole or 
my liart of the decision. In all sueh eases the 
fiovoniment eonciTlied should plaee the dec-lslon 
together w'ith flieir reason for rejieting 
rir modifying it hefon' the Legislature 
roncerned. 

During tlie period of 30 days allowed for flliiig 
tlie apiieal or during the pendent y ot an ai>|)eal 
no employer shall alter the eniulitlons til seiviee 
to the prejmliee of the workmen omeenietl nor 
shall ht‘ tliseharge or punish any sueh workiiian 
without ohlididng the written permissltui of the 
Al'pellate ITihuual. 


The Appellate Tribunal w'as constituted on 
8th August 1950 and Mr. J. N. Majumdar 
W'as apiiointed Chairman. At present the 
Appellate Tribunal has fouj other members and 
tw'o benches arc functioning, one in Bombaj 
and the other in Calcutta. 

TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT 

One of the earliest labour laws in 1“^*^ 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 1901 
which was designed mainly to regulate the re- 
cruitment and engagement of indentured labour 
for the tea plantations in that State, i he Act 
W'as amended in 1908 and 1915. These Acts 
aimed, among other things, at the abolition ot 
the indentured labour system. The a^htion 
of the system, however, did not become effective 
till the repeal of the Workemen's Breach ot 
Contract Act, in 1925. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by tne 
Government of India and the State Governments 
in 1926-28 and by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour in 1929-30. 

The Commission recommended that the 
existing legislation should be replaced by a 
new enactment which should provide: (a) that 
no assisted emigrants from controlled areas 
should be forwarded to the Assam tea gardens 
except through a depot maintained either by 
the tea industry or by suitable groups of 
eraplovers and approved by the State 
Government; (5) that the Government of India 
should have power to frame rules regarding 
transit arrangements, in particular for the 
laying down of certain prescribed routes to 
Assam and for the maintenance of depots at 
necessary intervals; (c) that the power 
conferred by section 3 of the 1901 Act to 
prohibit recruitment for Assam in particular 
localities should be withdrawn immediately; 
(rf) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in Its place 
a Controller of Immigrants In Assam should be 
appointed to look after the Interests of emi¬ 
grants from other States; (c) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should bo empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
If it is found necessary on the grounds of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason; and (/) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern¬ 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed gardsn-sirdars and 
licensed recruiters. 


The Government of India implemented these 
recommendations in the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1932, which was brought into 
eifect from the Ist October 1933. 

The first object of this Act Is to make It possi¬ 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
Justlfled and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emlgraiits; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are Imposed 
which are not justified. Stale Governmonte 
i\ro enipoweredp subject to tho control of the 
Government of India, to Iniposo control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter 111) 
or over botli their recruitment and their for¬ 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 

and IV). 

Tlio forwarding of recruits to Assam mnstt bo 
made through tho prescribed routc.A N'l'-'r*; 
arrangements for feeding, rest and lueii'cal 
treatment have been made and by .uilhori td 
forwarding agents. It U made uid.;>vuu to 
assist persons uiulor 16 to aldc^i^ 

are uooompanlod by their par<*iitn or guin dlnii'^. 
A married woman who is living 'vlth her hn;.i luul 
may only bo assisted to cisd;u'ate with ihe 
I epusent of tho husband. 
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^33 giv^^n to tlie. 
oyal Cornmission g recomnieiidaiJons recard^r;! 
repatnation {sections 7 to H) and it Is fuAJu r 
provided that where an employer falis to makv c,’. 
the necessary arrangements for the repa. r; \tk u 
.u® ^'Ithin fifteen days from the daN on 

w men a right of repatriation arises to an rmi^raiii. 
_aoourer, tlie Controller may direct the. efTipIoyer 
to d^patch such labourer and hJs family'or to 
^ such compensation as may be nrescribed 
mthin such period as the Controller roav fis 
(sections 13 and 15). 

Section 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
^Pl^'otment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour 
With some staff and possibly one or more Deoutv 
Controllers for supervising the general adm'inis*- 
of the system which the Act seeks to 
^tabfi.sh. The charges for this establishment are 
to be met from an annual cess called the Emi¬ 
grants IiAbour Cess which is to be levied at such 
wte not exceeding Rs. 9 per emigrant as the 
central Government may determine for each 
year of levy. 

The cess ig coUected by the Controller by 
the sale of certificates of emigration. Every 
agisted emigrant has to be provided by 
the employing interest on whose behalf he was 
recruited with such a certificate. All particulars 
about the emigrant together with a running 
record of the details of his employment in Assam 
are given on it. ^ Failure to provide a certificate 

o ® which may extend to 

Rs. 500. The rate of cess was reduced bv the 
Government of India from Rs, 5 to Rs. 3'from 

^ subsequently raised 

inoA^‘ Y commencing 1st October 

1939. In 1945, the cess w’as levied at the rate of 
its. 3 per assisted emigrant but was 

2 jn 19^6. For the year 
194.1-0O tlie rate of tlie cess was fixed at Rs. 3 
and tlie same rate has been continued for 1950-51. 

■ P^’o^isious of this Act were intended, in 

^PP^S" emigration 

i**® plantations in eight specified 
dBtncts in, Assam, but power is retained to 

f PP!*“tion to other industries and 
to otn6r districts, id Assam if necessary* 

details taken from the latest 
avaUable Administration Report of the 

interest^— ^“^^rant Labour would be of 

number of assist- 
ed emigrants was 34,213. There were also 

emigrants. Tlie per capita 

W'ith Rs^*^i n~^T V'Rs. 124-5-11 as compared 
itn Rs. 10/-4-2 during the previous year. 

children Uving on 
tea estates in Assam was 497,532 and 497 289 
respectively making the total of 9,94,821. 

Association have set up a 
labo^ I^epartment to look after the %velfare of 


■" rope —SeV/- - icertain oxceptions the 
.ir-P'y ' ovomerclal establishments, 

of amusement in certain 
sc.v.' v c-'-ri^rrs. Tho Government can 

cxif^u uppilc.-don to oUier concerns and 
i^tbr •• .ireas which tl<ey consider necessary. ; 
, Somt? t'inpioyees such as those employed in a 
confidential capacity and tho.se whose work is 
<^f tn iutennittent character are excluded from 
the senpe of the Acts. 

Honrs of work, rest intervals .—The Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh and Assam Acts liave fixed 
daily hours of work at nine. In U.P. and Madras 
the daily hours are eight wdiile in West Bengal 
and the Punjab a ten-hour day has been pres* 
CTibed. Rest intervals, of lialf an hour are 
prescribed in the West Bengal, U.P. and the 
Punjab Acts w'hile an hour’s interval has been 
panted in the Assam, Bombay, U.P. and Madras 
Acts, Opening and closing hours have also 
been fixed by the Acts. The Assam and West 
Bengal Acts, however, prescribe only closing 
hours. Most of the Acts also fix the maxiniUTn 
overtime work that can be taken from the em¬ 
ployees. In some cases slightly different hours 
of work have been fixed for employees of com- 
inercial establishments, restaurants and places 
of amusement. 


imniber of persons employed therein during 
1948 were as follow's :— ° 


SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

for regulating conditions 

establishments was passed by thrOoTOniment 

Governments of the 

1940 ‘egislatiou 

Delhi m 1942 Thf o extended to 

emi in 1942. The Governments of Madras 

U.P. and Madhya Pradesh passed laws to reeulate 

ancTSrcl?! 

nassSi^ n n aJ?*! *1 Government of Assam 

subject in 1948. The 
UBnfcral Goverunujnt have also nn 

the Weekly Haida;s AeT lW2 which 

tSo to“ twf ''d'** its applica- 

tion to them. The Bombay Government 

^ g0“™ittee to enquRe”Sto 
Tn^r/JBombay Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, 1939. Based largely 

A ^®®®i“°iendation3 of this CommRtee 
th?T93Q ? was pa^ed in 1949 which repealed 
Ind P^?‘f 1 the Madhya Pradesh 

amended. The provisS 
of the Acts are briefly de.scribed beiow. 


IJoWlays, Leave :—Provision has been made 
m .all the Acts for weekly closure of shops and 
establishments althougli in some Acts, for 
example in Bombay and As.sam, theatres, hotels, 
exempted from this provision. In 
addition to the w'cekly holidav, provision for 
privilege leave of 12 to 15 dav.s in a vear has been 
made in all the Acts. The Assam, West Bengal, 
flladras and U.P. Acts m.ake further provision 
for casual leave and sick leave of 10 to 12 days 
and 12 to 30 days respectively. 

Employment of children, young persons :—All 
the Acts, e.xcept the Bengal Act, have made 
provision for the regulation of employment of 
children and young persons. The minimum 
age for the employment of children in Assam, 
and Madhya Pradesh is 12 while in Madras and 
U.P,, it is 14. The hours of work for children 
and young persons are 7 per dav in the Punjab, 
^fadms and Madhya Pradesh and 6 in Bombay 
and U.P. Children are not allowed to work after 
7 p.m. in Bombay, Madras and the Punjab and 
after 9 p.m, in Madhya Pradesh. 

Payment of Wages :—The Bombay Act em¬ 
powers the Government to apply the provisions 
of the Pa.ment of Wages Act to establishments 
covered by the Shops and Commercial Establish¬ 
ments Act. In Madras and U.P. the wage 

Yi. *1- t. . ' .. ceed one month and in the 
Punjab it should not exceed a fortnight. The 
Assam Act fixes the wage period at one month. 
After they become due wages should be paid 
within 10 days in Assam and West Bengal, 7 days 
in U.P. and 5 days in Madras. In the Punjab 
wages should be paid on demand at the expiry 
of the wage period. Overtime wages are payable 
at twice the ordinary rates in Madras, U.P. and 
the Punjab, at one and a half times in Bombay 
and Madhya Pradesh and at one and a quarter 
tiines the ordinary rate in Bengal. Hotels, 
restaurants and other eating places In Bombay 
are, however, required to my overtime wages 
at twice the ordinary rate. Fines and deductions 
are regulated under the Madras and U.P. Acts. 

One Month’s previous notice or one month’s 
wag^ in lieu of notice before discharge is stinu- 
lated in the Acts of U.P., Punjab, Madras and 
Madhya Pradesh. The Bombay Act provides 

Sr or pay in lieu thereof, 

ine Madras and Bombay Acts make provisions 
relating to cleanliness, ventilation, lighting and 

by^th^ A^*ts establishments covered 

The Weekly Holidays Act, 1942 provides for 
a weekly closure of shops and for the grant of a 
weekly holiday to employees. The Act has been 
enforced in Bihar, Ajmer, Coorg and Orissa. 

Some of tlie States conducted a census of 
Shops and commercial establishments which 
showed that the number of shops, etc. and the 


State 

Number 
of shops, 
etc. 

Number 
of persons 
employed 

Assam 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Punjab 

Ajmer. 

Dellii. 

2,182 

90,636 

5,460 

224,570 

61,172 

11,216 

28,076 

4,313 

218,451 

32,500 

285,470 

35,593 

5,897 

35,745 


INDUSTRIAL 


The collection of statistics regarding wages 
conditions of employment and other matters 
relating to industry Iiad hitherto been effected 
Uirough tlie goodwill and voluntary effort of the 
industrial units concerned. This method was 
not considered satisfactorj'. 

The Government of India introduced a Bill 
on the subject in the Central Legislative Assem¬ 
bly on the 27th February 1942 and this was 
passed into iaw at the same session w ith the titlA 
of The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

The Act permits the collection of statistics with 
regard to any of the following matters : (1) prices 
of commodities; (2) attendance; (3) living con- 
clitions including housing, water-supply and 
sanitation; (4) indebtedness; (5) rents • (6) 
wages and earnings; (7) provident and other 
funds provided for labour; (8) benefits and 
amenities provided for labour; (9) hours of 
work; (10> employment and unemployment- 
and (11) industrial and labour disputes. Pen¬ 
alties are provided for persons refusing to supply 
information or failing to furnish the required 
returns. State Governments are empowered 
to appoint an officer to be the Statistics Authority 
for the purposes of the collection of any statistics 
under the Act and that Authority, when once 
appointed, has the power to call upon employers 
to furnish the information required. Penalties 
are also provided for in the Act for improper 
disclosure of information or returns by persons 
engaged in the collection of the information 
ov the tabulation of the data. 

The Act deals with collection of statistics 
relating to factories, such as production, etc., and 
matters dealing wdth labour welfare. The for¬ 
mer have already been implemented by the 
various States and the Director of Industrial 
Statistics has undertaken censuses of production. 
Reports on tlie censuses for the years 1946 and 
1947 have now been published. lu regard to 
the clauses of the Act dealing with statistics 
reLiting to labour, these are being implemented. 

Model draft rules called tlie Industrial Statis- 
tICS (Labour) Rules have been framed by the 
Jlimstry of Labour and have been publislied 
)j the State Governments for the information 
of all persons likely to be affected. The rules 
are to be e^orced soon. The question of collect- 
ing statistics of industrial disputes under the 
Act IS also under consideration and a set of 
^aft rules called the Industrial Statistics (In- 
ustrial and Labour Disputes) Rules have been 
frained for the purpose 


INDIA AND I. L. O. 

As is well known, the International Labour 
Organisation owes its creation to the Treaty of 
v ersaulra, India joined this organisation at the 
and since 1922 has been one of the eight 
leading industrial countries In the world and 
as such has been allotted a permanent seat 
on the Governing Body of the Organisation. 

liberally towards the finan¬ 
ces of the Organ i.sat Ion. In 1950 India's contri¬ 
bution amounted to U.S. $272,250'43 which 
^is about 4 .d 5 per cent, of the total contribution 
of all member States. India's share in the 

office Is, however, somewhat 

EiSli cX’eace*. 
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The IntemaUonal Labour Office and Its various 
annual conferences have been a source of inspira- 
S and guidance to India In the enactment of 
labour legislation and framing of labcw policies. 
India has so far ratified 19 out of the 98 ^nven* 
tioM ^opted by the Inl^mational 
Organisation but has in addition 

Its national legislation the essential features 
of many other Conventions. Since the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation is essentially a 
Tripartite Organisation, India s members^p 
nf it has resulted in the formation of powerful 
central organisations both of employers and of 
labour for purposes of representation, etc., at 
the conferences. 

The last ten years have marked a new develop¬ 
ment in the pohcy of the International Labour 
Organisation, namely, the holding of Regional 
LaMur Conferences of Member State^ 
first and second such Conferences were held in 
Santiago de Chile and Havana respectively in 
1936 and 1939. The Philadelphia Conference 
of 1944 passed a resolution recommending that 
an Asian Regional Conference should be held 
at an early date. Accordingly, the Government 
of India ^ invited the International Labour 
Organisation to hold the Preparatory Asmo 
Regional Conference in India and invitatioD 
was accepted. The session of 
India started on the 27th of October 1^47 
and lasted for over a week. More than 200 
delegates from various countries, including 
America and some of the European countries, 
were represented at the Conference. 

The 110 Session of the Governing Body of the 

I.L.O. met in Mysore in January 1950, while 
the first Session of the Asian Regional Conference 
was held in January 1950 at Nuwara Eliya 
(Ceylon). The following were the items dis¬ 
cussed at the first Asian Regional Conference 
Labour Inspection; Provision of Facilities for 
thePromotion of Workers* Welfare; The Hevelpp- 
ment of the Cki-operative Movement m Asia; 
Agricultural Wages and Incomes of Primary 
Producers; Organisation of Manpower with 
special reference to the Development of Em¬ 
ployment Service and Training; and Report ot 
the Director-General. 

The 33rd Session of the International Labour 
Conference was held in June 1950 at whi^ch the 
Hou’ble Mr. Jagjhvan Ram, India’s Laboiu 
Minister, was elected Chairman. The I.L.O. 
have constituted an Industrial Committee on 
Plantations the first meeting of which was held 
at Bendeong in Indonesia under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Shri V. K. R. Menon, Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India. 

The foUowing is a list of Conventions 
ratified by India:— ^ 

1. Hours of Work (Industry), 1919. 

2. Night Work (Women), 1910, 

3. Night Work (Young Persons), 1919- 

4. Right of Association (Agriculture), 1921. 

5. Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921. 

6 . Minimum Age, 1921. 

7. Medical examination of Young Persons 

(Sea), 1921. « , 

8 . Workmen's Compensation (Occupational 

Diseases), 1025. 

9. Equality of Treatment, 1925. 

10. Inspection of Emigrants, 1926. 

11. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1926. 

12. Marking of Weight, 1929. 

13. Night Work (Women) Revised, 1934. 

14. Underground Work (Women), 1035. 

15. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
Convention, 1929, Revised in 1932. 

16. Final Articles Revision Convention, 1040. 

17. Labour Inspectiojii, 1947. 

18. Night Work (Women) (Revised), 1048. 

19. Night 'Work of Young Persons (Industry) 
(Kevlscd), 1948. 

TRIPARTITE MACHINERY 

A Plenary Conference of the representatives 
of workers, employers and Govoriiments met 
on August 7, 1912 at Now Delhi and decided 
that a collaborative machinery composed of 


and workers in India should be established 
forthwith for the consideration of all question 
relating to the conditions of labour. 

It also decided that a Standing Labour 
Committee should be constituted. 

The main function of the Standing Labour 
Committee is to consider and^ 
questions as might be referred to it by tne 
Plenary Conference or by the Central Govern¬ 
ment taking also into account suggestions maae 
bv State Governments, and represematn e 
organizations of Employers and Workers. Where¬ 
as^ the Plenary Conference is to meet le^t 
once in every year, the standing Labour Com¬ 
mittee is to meet as often as it might be convened 
by the Central Government for the consideration 
of questions that may be before it. 

In the light of the experience it was found 

that the subjects for 
Committee should be divided into (1) 
dealing witli general problems and (2) those 
covering all concrete questions relating to b^b® 
welfare and administration of labour laws, 1 he 
former to be assigned to t)ie Plenary Conference 
and the latter to be dealt with by a neiv bod> 
called the Labour Welfare Committee. The 
Standing Committee should cease to be a 
deliberative body and should act as the agent 
of the Conference. 

Industrial Committees have been set up for 
important industries, such as plantations, cotton, 
cement, leather and coal. 

The Question of re-constituting the tripartite 
machinery was again placed o® the ®8euda of 
the eighth Labour Conference held in April 1947. 

In view of the establishment of Industrial 
Committees, proposals were also for tne 

aboUtion of the Standing Committee but the 
workers’ representatives were opposed to tins 

change. j *. 

As there was imperative need after the advent 
of the Interim Government in September 1 
for a co-ordinated and uniform labour 
throughout the country, It was felt that 
the cO-operation of the State Governments 
was necessary before giving final effect 
ment’s programme of amelioration of labour 
conditions. Separate conferences first with the 
Provincial Labour Ministers and then with tlie 
States Labour Ministers were, therefore, 
organised. Government's labour programme 
w'as discussed in detail at both these Conferences. 
This Conference was followed by a joint Con¬ 
ference of Provincial and States Labour Mintsteis. 
At tlie end of the year 1946 a special Conference 
of employers and workers was also held to con¬ 
sider the five-year programme. 

Arising out of the adoption of the Industrial 
Truce Resolution in Deceml^r 1947 at a con¬ 
ference of representatives of Government and ot 
Syera aSd employeca. a Central Adviaory 
Council has now been set up. A meeting of tlie 
Central Advisory Council was held at Lucknow 
on the lOth, 20tli and 21st November 
1948. The agenda for the meeting was as 

follows:— 

Among other things the council appointed a 
Committee to enquire into and report on the 
question of fair wages to labour. This committee 
when It got down to work examined the prinelplea 
underlying the concept of tlio mlniinum wage 
tlie living wugo and the fair wage and came to 
the conclusion that the living wage represents n 
standard of living which provides nut mere > 
for a bare plvysical subsistence but for the main¬ 
tenance of health and decency, a measure of 
frugal comfort and some insumnee against the 
conimoner raisfortunes. The inlnimnni wage 
must provide not merely for the hare sustemuieo 
of life but for the preservation of tlie efiiclenc> 
of the worker bv providing for some incaBure of 
education, niedicul requiroments and aineultics. 
Willie the lower limit of the 'fair' wage must 
obviously be tlie miidmuin wage the upper limit 
Is set by the capacity of the indnetTy to pay. 
Itetwcrn these two lirults the aetival wage wll 
• lepend on tli^ productivity of lulumr, tlic pre¬ 
vailing rates of wages, the level of the national 
Incoine and (lie place of the Industry in tlie 


MSnt"ecommendaUoBS of the Com- 

mittec. 

wages and conditions of 

employiv^t 

ThP 1 afit few years have witnessed an almost 

m to malotato 

the tempo of production and also to increase it re 
tSi Sum took timely “^ion to ensure thrt 
production did not suffer as ^Sn 

Sal tud”“stSeTo™Tt,"'"tr1S‘‘'’fe 
Sort “trite or to settle them '>y 

disputes under Rule 81A of the “4 

redustriM Tribunals and Industrial Courts have 

already almost a revolution has taken 
the wage etrueture of industrial labour m this 

“’NosCTlal statistics ot ''■“S'^/J^-ffroropiled 

Wig 

“n rfeemt of uate»Pd salaries of Its. 200 per 
montlf Howevir. these data are of considerable 

contains the detoils * 

j TFR IGF annual EAE^^TNGS OF 


State 


# • 


Ajmer 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay .. 
Madhya Pradesh 
Delhi 

Punjab .. 
Madras .. 
Orissa 
U.P. 

West Bengal 


1939 
Rs. j 

1948 

Rs. 

1949 

Rs. 

1C3-7 

527*2 


263 • 7 

795*8 

951*1 

415*5 

1,005* o' 

1,125* 0 

370*4 

1,141*9 

1,209 * 5 


609 * 2 

842-9 

SCO *4 

1,047*3 

1,070* 5 

296 • 0 

075*9 

873*9 

175*9 

011*8 

728*6 

161*8 

012*0 

: 524 * 5 

235*0 

887*1 

998 * 9 

248 * 7 

723*1 

839*0 


that a coiiaDorative maoimicry compoBw wi | 

the representatives of QoverniDcnts, employers[ economy of the co it j. 


• Not available. . , . , 

A'olr.—'i'hc averages for V''"" and 

to tiro j)rc-partition states ol Assam, i ) 

Bengal respectively. 

rates of wages 

Until the euforoeiuont of YndusU^^^^^^ 

referred to above basic ca^os the 

were abnonnaUy low to five 

quantum of deainoss exists even 

t\mea the basic wage. fn. in^ ^ ^vhcro 

today in certtilu ctmtrca and ^ 

wage reg nl ation has not t aU i u ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of awards ol inn.’u ’inontjd loa < f 

over, os a consequence of the ‘nh ' ^ ^._.y ^ 

the rccouiinemiatlons oi tlu inei tiio 

mission by the «»ve"uuen l l ^ 

euforcomout of . r i lu tlm 

a very largo body ot ^ j, v.aye 

country reday are 111 po:w ^ ^ 

wldch Is very oc ut 

only a fow years avn». V“'' “ lui- 

below shows the ' j. i i'.u 'o ila. 

porlaut ealegorb‘3 ol lu'tusirl! I A 
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INDIAN AND 


AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK 1951 


ifnnMv^ w-age, deabness 

iNDuIxKKl^t.. 


ALLOWANCE 

DIFFERENT 


Industry 


Ceotn 


I^Ucuroum 
basic wage 


Cotton 


Jute .. 
Engineering .. 
Dockyards .. 


Coal Mines .. 
ilica Mining., 
Gold Mining.. 


Bomba 5 ' City 
Alimedabad 
Sholapnr 
West Bengal 
Madhya Pradesh 
Auadras .. 

West Bengal 
West Bengal 
Bombay (1) 

( 2 ) 

Calcutta .. 

W'esfc Bengal 
Bihar .. 
Mysore .. 


Minimum 

dearness 

allowance 


Rs. a. p. 

30 0 0 
28 0 6 
26 0 0 
20 2 5 
26 0 0 
26 0 0 
26 0 0 
30 0 0 
30 0 0 
26 0 0 
30 0 0 
13 0 0 
11 6 0 
21 2 0 * 


Rs. a. p. 


Minimum 

monthly 

earnings 


56 

70 


1 

2 
0 

30 0 


52 


0 

3 
8 
0 

41 0 6 

42 12 0 
32 8 0 
25 0 0 
35 0 0 
56 1 0 
25 0 0 
16 8 0 

1 


Rs. a. p. 


86 
104 


1 

2 


0 

y 


17 


0 


22 0 0 


78 0 8 

50 2 0 

67 0 6 

68 12 0 
53 8 0 
55 0 0 
65 0 0 

1 


82 
55 0 


0 

0 


X® remembered that in May 1947 as a 
recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation, which were implemented by Govern¬ 
ment substantial increases in wages were granted 
to workers in the coalfields. The Chief lnfne“tor 
of Mines in his Annual Report publishes figures 


WAGES IN MINES 


32 8 0 
28 7 6 
43 2 0 


of avemge daily earnings during the month of 
December of certain categories of workers 
m different coalfields. The earnings of 
wrtain selected categories of workers in the 

bTlow- coalfields are given in the table 



Jharia coalfields— 

Miners—underground ,. 

Ixiaders—underground.. 

Skilled workers—surface 
Unskilled workers—surface 
Raniganj coalfields— 

Miners—underground .. 

Loaders—underground.. 

Skilled workers—surface 
Unskilled workers—surface 
Madhya Pradesh coalfields— 

Miners—underground .. 

Loaders—underground., 

Skilled workers—surface 
Unskilled workers—surface 
Assam coalfields— 

Ministers—underground 
Loaders—underground.. 

Skilled workers—surface 
Unskilled workers—su rface 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

. other countries in the world 

satSi^for^ workers in India are being compen¬ 
sated for the rise in the cost of living bv the 

Dminc dearness aUowance. 

Durmg the year 3917, W’heu the prices had 

SanTeTl MUlowners* Association 

panted a dearness allowance to their emnlovees 
Gradually the percentage of this 

cotton textile industry in 
Boinbay State, was increased untU it reached a 

neVce^t^n thi spinners and 75 

Hf ^ in the case of weaa era. ith the comin" 

in of the depre^ion, however, such employers as 

had granted cither wage increases or dearness 

allowances tried to reduce their Wage Bill 
particularly by reducing the allowances Con- 

Sost^ a 1933-34 there was 

almost a general tendency to reduce these 

^ ^ considerable extent. This 
i^Multed m several industrial disputes, culmi¬ 
nating m a general strike in Bombay City. 

WoS?i“ 5^5® declaration of hostiUties during 
K workers in certain industries 

Bomh Jv**r-f industry in 

^ clamour for the 
grant of a dearness allowance. A Board nf 

Conciliation was appointed for this purpose in 
Bombay City. Thereafter, a similar demand was 
made by railway workers in the country and™ 
Rau Court of Enquiry was appointed In each 

Srtialiy.^^™^"^ accepted, though 

been evolved 

wherebj a iiniforni percentage of dearness allow¬ 
ance could be fixed for the whole country at anv 
time. The scale of the allowance varies 
not only from centre to centre and industry to 


1939 
Rs. a. p, 
0 9 9 
0 8 9 
0 10 3 
0 5 0 


0 9 
0 7 
0 9 
0 6 

0 12 
0 7 
0 9 
0 6 

1 0 
1 0 
0 14 
0 11 


0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

6 

3 

0 

6 


1947 

Rs. a. 

P- 

1948 

Bs. a. 

P- 

( 1949 

Es. a. 

P* 

2 5 

0 

, 2 8 

3 

2 

5 

9 

2 1 

0 

2 5 

0 

! 2 4 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 

3 

6 

1 7 

9 

1 9 

0 

1 

g 

9 

2 5 

3 

2 7 

6 

2 

5 

6 

2 4 

3 

2 2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

1 15 

0 

2 1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 8 

9 

1 10 

6 

1 11 

3 

2 4 

3 

2 1 

3 

2 

3 

9 

1 15 

9 

1 8 

9 

1 

8 

6 

1 6 

9 

1 8 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 0 

0 

1 1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

2 6 

0 1 

2 13 

9 

2 

8 

6 

1 14 

6 

2 4 

6 

2 

6 

3 

1 13 

0 

2 2 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 8 

0 1 

1 12 

6 

1 14 

3 


except where these matters 
upon, from unit to unit in the 
same industry at the same centre. The following 
tabular statement contains details for the princi- 

paid*dearness allowance 


Industry and Centre 

Amount 
paid during 
October 
1950 

COTTON 

Rs. a. 

1. Bombay 

56 1 

30 0 

42 12 

2. Calcutta i 

3. Madras 

4. Delhi 

JUTE 

14 

1. Calcutta 

32 8 

COAL-MNES 


1 . 


2 , 


3. 


Bihar and Bengal 
(a) Upto Rs. 30 
(£») Rs. 31 to Rs. 50 
(c) Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 

-r ^jV ^91 to Rs. 300 
Madhya Pradesh 

(a) Upto Rs, 30 

Rs. 31 to Rs. 100 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 300 


(c) 
Assam 

(a) 

(b) 
ic) 

(d) 


Upto Rs. 30 
Rs. 31 to Rs. 50 
Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 
Rs. 101 to Rs. 30 


45 

50 

67 

11 

30 

66 


0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 


nn^S dearness allowance is paid 

on the basis of a percentage of basic wages ^ In 

Bihar and Bengal the dearness allowanc^e is 150 


per cent of basic wages for those earning un to 

Rs. 30 per montli. The figures given indicate 

the mmnuum amounts payable for eacli wa"e 
group, 

In the Engineering industry in West Bengal 
dearness allowance is graded according to income 
and range, from Bs. 25 per month Tn 
Of those getting basic wages up to Rs. 50 per 

Rs t £®‘' getting more than 

Ks. ..00. In Bombay some concerns pav at a 

t 1 * fothers on a graded scale. Several 
Adjudicators have granted dearness allowance 
either at the Bombay Millowners' Association 
scale which was Rs. .56-1-0 in October 1950 
or at a percentage, varying from 66J per cent 
to So per cent, of that scale. In Madras the 
rate varie.s from S annas to Re, 1-9-6 per day 
I and in a number of concerns it is paid at a flat 
rat6 of Rs* 25 per month. In the tanneries anfl 
leather goods industry dearness allowance paid 
is around Rs. 25 per month in West Bengal and 
Madras, about Ks. 30 in Bombay and between 
Rs. 40 and 60 in Kanpur. 

The Committee on Fair Wages appointed by 
the Government of India examined the question 
allowance and came to the conclusion 
tliat for the low'est categories of employees the 
target should obviously be compensation to the 
e.xtent of 100 per cent of the increase in the cost 
of living, but tliat in the case of higher categories 
a lower rate of compensation should apply and 
tnat the amount of compensation should be 
based on salary scales or slabs. 

BONUS 

As in the case of dearness allowance the 
practice in regard to the quantum of profit 
bonus varies from centre to centre and industry 
to industry. In Bombay City the workers 
received for the year 1949 a bonus equivalent 
to 1 oth of wages. In Kanpur a bonus amount- 
mg to four annas per Rupee of basic wages was 
paid for tlie year 1949. In tlie iladras and 
Madura cotton mills the system followed is to 

pay a bonus related to the dividend which is 
declared. 

No bonus has so far been paid in the jute mill 
industry in West Bengal. The industrial Tribunal 
considered the question but deferred its re¬ 
commendations in the matter pending the 
faults of an investigation by experts and the 
Government of J ndia. Two jute mills in Kanpur 
paid bonus at tiie rate of four annas and two 
annas eight pies per Rupee of earnings in 1949. 

Tile dockyards in est Bengal generally pay 
an annual bonus amounting to a month’s wages. 
Some of the dockyards in Bombay pa\' two 
months' wages as bonus. 

The ^Tata Iron and Steel Co. at Jamshedpur 
pay a good attendance bonus amounting to 10 

a performance 

bonus of 10 to 50 per cent of basic wages is also 
given to workers. To the latter, however, only 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers are entitled. 
Under the Company’s revised Profit Sharing 
Scheme, the employees are entitled to a share of 
per cent of the annual net profit of the com- 
pany and such share is credited to and/or dis¬ 
tributed among the employees of the company in 
proportion to the basic salaries and wag6s earned 

rJenoYt™®? earned by such employees 

respectively during the year in which such net 
profits were earned by the Company. 

under the management of the 
Associated Cement Companies paid for 1949 
a profit bonus equivalent to two months’ basic 
wages. J he Andhra Cement Co., Vijavawada 
paid a bonus equal to one month’s earnings in- 
eluding dearness aUowance* 

£?® industrj- the mills in Orissa 

equal to one month s wages and ith of total 
earnings respectively. The units in Hyderabad 
and .4hmedabad paid a montli’s wages for the 
years 1947-48 and 1948-49 respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed for the 
coal-mming industry recommended the grant of 

®5®®’ months’ basic 

''ages, split into two parts. An attendance 
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tonui of two montlis’ basic wages to those ful- 
fllHng specified minimum attendant require* 
me^. and a production bonus related to output 
and basic earnings and subject to their qualifying 
for it on the basis of a minimum attendance of 
66 days per quarter in the case of surface workers 
and 54 davs per quarter in the case of under* 
ground workers in the case of collieries in Bihar 
and West Bengal. Bonus on the above basis is 
also to be paid, according to the Fact-Finding 
Committee’s recommendations subject to a 
minimum attendance of 60 and 65 days in a 
fluarter in the case of underground and sunace 
workers respectively in Madhya Pradesh, 
Hvderabad and Orissa collieries. In As^ra, the 
existing rate of bonus has been raised by flity 
ner cent, so as to raise the amount of bonus earn¬ 
ed to a sum equal to four months’ wages per 

year. 

From the latest information available it would 
appear that during the period April 1949 to 
March 1950 about 30 per cent, of the workers 
in West Bengal, about 45 percent.in Bihar and 
about 40 i)er cent, in Madhya Pradesh qualified 
for the bonus. Information regarding the 
amount of bonus paid is available only in regard 
to about 33 percent, of the Collieries. The 
amount disbursed by way of bonus in these 
Collieries was about Rs. 19,39,000 in West 
Bengal, Rs. 47,14,000 in Bihar and Rs. 11,26,000 
in Madhya Pradesh. 

In the Kolar Goldfields in Mysore, the attend¬ 
ance bonus of Rs. 1-8-0 paid to workers for 
regular attendance has been discontinued. The 
clothing allowance to underground workers 
which was Rs. 6 per annum before July 1947 
now stands at Rs. 10. All workers were paid 
a profit bonus equal to three months’ wages in 
1947. In Fehruarv, 1950 an award under the 
Mysore Labour Act granted 13 days’ wages as 
bonus for 1948 to the workers of three mining 
but no bonus was granted to the workers in the 
fourth Company as its financial circumstances 
were unsatisfactory. 

So far no bonus was being paid to plantation 
workers but quite recently bonus equivalent to 
6f per cent and 4 per cent, on total cash earnings 
during the calendar year 1948 was paid to workers 
employed in plantations in Madras and Travan- 
core respectively. During 1950, nearly 40,000 
workers employed in some 212 estates in the 
different plantation districts in South India 
were paid annual bonus amounting to 
Bs. 2,96,800. 

Incentive Bonue Scheme —The Bombay Port 
Trust introduced on 1st Januarj’’ 1949 an incen¬ 
tive bonus scheme for dock labour and hydraulic 
crane men engaged on the vrork of loading and 
unloading in the Docks. The Scheme fixed the 
datum line tonnage (i.e., minimum output 
required) and the peak line tonnage (i.e., maxi¬ 
mum efficiency) per gang of 13 labourers per shift 
of about 7 hours. Later tlie scheme was amended 
providing for adjustments of the datum lines on 
the ‘ per hour * basis. The incentive is that if 
the ' task time ’ is reduced owing to an accele¬ 
rated output they would be paid a bonus repre¬ 
senting cost of labour for the time saved plus an 
equivalent amount. The underlying principle 
is to guarantee to the worker the avage on the 
standard datum line and in addition to give hini 
a piece wage commensurate with his efforts in 
acnieving a liigher output. The Scheme was 
later modified reducing the datum line tonnages 
by 6i per cent, and fixing the bonus at double 
the wage rate of a worker for every additional 
ton of output in excess of the datum line 
tonnage. The wage rate Includes dearness, 
house rent and compensatory allowance. 

PAY PERIODS 

The period of wage payment varies from 
Industry to industry and centre to centre 
and is mostly determined by tradition and 
custom. Allowing for minor differences in this 
respect and considering the major industries and 
the important centres it can be stated tliat in the 
jute industry in West Bengal and in tlie planta¬ 
tions the wages are generally paid weekly. TTie 
system of wage payment in the cotton textile 


industry in Bombay City and Sholapur is month¬ 
ly. A peculiarity of Ahmcdabad is that the 
wages are paid per hapta which varies from 14 
to 16 days. The month is the accepted wage 
period for the railways. Jn some concerns wages 
are paid daily to certain types of workers, weeUy 
to others, fortnightly to yet others and monthly 
generally to the clerical and supervisory staff. 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed¬ 
pur there are different periods of wage payment 
for different types of workers, e.g., workers in 
Agrico are paid on weekly basis, in the mam 
stores, W.P. Electrical Department, Traffic 
Scrap and Salvage, Pipeline, W^t Electrical 
Steel Foundry on a monthly basis. Generally 
casual labour is paid on a daily basis. 

Mining labour is mostly paid on a weekly basis. 

HOURS OF WORK 

The existing restrictions on hours of work 
in factories and mines subject to the 
Indian Factories and Mines Acta have 
been described in the sections dealing with 
those Acte. The most important happening 
in regard to hours of work in factories 
was-the reduction of the weekly hours of work 
for adults to 48. This reduction was effected 
because of two considerations: (!) it was felt 
that 9 hours of work in a factory per day was 
somewhat too long; and (2) the reduction of 
hours of work might lead to employment of more 
persons. 

Actually, in many industries in this country 
during the war when three shifts were being 
worked, the hours of work were not in excess 
of 8 per day. In the coal-mines in Bihar and West 
Bengal the workers seldom work for more than 
five to six hours in the day or for more than 
four to five days in the week. According to 
a recent investigation the average weekly 
attendance of a coal-miner was 4*56 days. The 
cotton textile industry in almost all centres 
normally works a uniform 8*hour day, A 
recent development in the cotton textile 
industry is to work shifts on the basis^ of what 
is known as the Relay System. By this system 
a unit does not stop work during the noon 
recess and continues working throughout a 
whole shift, different batches of workers being 
given rest intervals by turns and the remainder 
being asked to do double substitute work for 
the time being. 


In jute mills which are members of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association the hours of work 
are regulated according to the recommendation 
of the Association. On account of the difficulties 
of getting adequate raw' jute, the jute mills in 
West Bengal w'ere, from December 1949, working 
42J hours per week. 

All the dockyards, many of the larger engi 
neering and almost all the railway workshops 
work a 40-hour week but the dally hours vary ac¬ 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
Saturday, The hours in many of the mechanic 
shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi¬ 
neering factories are usually half an hour to an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap 
proximately more closely to those in large engi 
neering plants. Factories engaged In the pro¬ 
duction of metalware, however, work the full 
number of hours permissible under the 
Factories Act as also do oil and sugar 
mUls. 

Id all cases where continuous production is 
necessary such as in electricity generating plants 
and certain water pumping stations, cement 
factories, etc., work is arranged on a system of 
three shifts—the different shifts changing over 
every week or fortnight. The change-over Is 
so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once In one week. 

As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been olasslfled as facto¬ 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of 8 hours ('acit. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of tw'o shifts 


of 12 hOQlv each obtain but the work of the 
individual Is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hourt. 

The question of shift w’orking was settled by 
the recommendations of the Industrial Condi¬ 
tions Enquiry Committee on the Cotton Textile 
Industry in Bombay City and Bombay Suburban 
Dist rict appointed by the Government of Bombay 
in November 1946. It made the following recom¬ 
mendation on this question: 

A third shift should be immediately introduced 
as a temporary measure which should be com¬ 
pulsory for all spinning mills and for all weaving 
mills for which the necessary labour force can be 
found. The hours should be as follows:— 

First Shift 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and 11.45 

a.m. to 3.45 p.m. 

Second Shift 3.45 p.m. to 7,45 p.m. and 

8.30 p.m. to 12,30 mid¬ 
night. 

Third Shift 12.30 midnight to 3.30 a.m. 

and 4 a.m. to 7 a.m. 

Workers in the third shift, although working 
only for 6 hours, should be paid as foreight hours. 
There should be a change-over between the 
three shifts which may be left to mutual agree¬ 
ment between the management and the workers, 
if possible; in the absence of any agreement, a 
fortnightly period is suggested for the change¬ 
over of shifts. 

The question of hours of work of railway ser¬ 
vants w'as one of the points submitted for 
adjudication to Mr, Justice Rajadhyaksha of the 
Bombay High Court who made the following 
recommendations: 

The employment of railway servants under the 
Hours of Employment Regulations should be 
classified under anyone of the following 
heads: 

(i) Intensive. 

(ii) Continuous. 

(fiO Essentially Intermittent. 

( 10 ) Excluded. 

(t) The statutory limit of weekly hours for 
persons whose employment is classified as 
intensive should be fixed at 75 liours a week on 
the average in a month ; 

(11) The statutory maximum limit for the 
employment of continuous workers should be 
fixed at 54 a week on the average in a 
month; 

(iii) The statutory maximum for staff class¬ 
ified as essentially intermittent should be 75 
hours a week ; and 

(it?) For excluded workers no statutory 
minimum limit can be prescribed but this 
should not absolve the Administrations of their 
responsibility on humanitarian grounds, of 
seeing that unreasonable conditions are not 
imposed. The Government of India accepted 
these recommendations and by an Order dated 
15tli June 1948 declared them binding for a 
period of tliree years. 


Speaking generally, in the dry docks and 
workshops attached to Ports two to three shifts 
of 8 hours each are worked. Only in the Madras 
Port is there a systemmf weekly change-over of 
shifts among dock workers. During the war, 
overtime was a regular feature in the major 
ports due to increased activities created by war 
conditions. 

In the major municipalities the hours of work 
vary fVom department to department but are 
generally 8 to 10 per day. In the Water Works 
Department, the Pumping Station and Distri¬ 
bution Department in Madras, there is a regular 
systoui of change-over of shifts but such a 
system is not to bo found in other mnnielpall- 
ties. Speaking generally, municipal workers 
get a weekly holiday. Althoiigh those in the 
conservancy department get only liaif a day off 
per week, there is a certain amount of discontent 
among the conservancy staff for not getting a 
weekly holiday but since they arc engaged on 
essential work most of the mmiktpaUtks find it 
difficult to grant such a lioliday. 
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COST OF LIVn^G 

Bombay was the first State in India 
to complete and publish a price scries intended 
for measiirinp cljanges in the cost of IivId'^. 

Labour Statistics are still in tyheir Infancy ir 
India but in respect of family budget c-nqnirios 
and compilation of cost of living inde.T numhers, 
considerable amount of work has been done by 
the Statos and Central Government in 
recent years as would be seen from the following 
paragraphs. 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay oondnrted a comprehensive family 
budget inquiry in Bombay City between 
September 19.32 and June 1.933 and taking the 
weights ba?ed on the re.^ults of that inquiry It 
compiled a new cost of living index series on 
the price relative method with the average 
prices for the year ended .Tune 1934 equated to 
100. A full note on the method used in the 
compilation of thi^’ index number has been 
given at pages 370-72 of the issue of the 
I/ibouf OazeUe for January 1940. 

In addition to the cost of living index series 
which the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay compiles for working classes in 
Bombay City, it also complies similar cost of 
living index series for three other centres in the 
State of Bombay; (l) Ahmedabad; 


t2.> Stool?pur. and (3) Jaigaon. Those for 
Aljmedabao aT!d Sholapur are published regular¬ 
ly m th ■2 Lrn..'Hr Gazr’iie along with that for 
iJoinb »y City. The average prices for the year 
ended .Inly 1927 have been adopted as the basis 
for ioe ^hiiiadabad series while the one for 
Bhoia}/;!)* Is on the average prices for the 

year coded J-anuary 1928. 

Other States in India which compile cost of 
living index scries for working classes are l^Iadras, 
ALadhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and Bihar, the 
old undivided Punjab and Orissa. Mysore was 
the first Princely State to start the compilation 
of a Cost of Living Index for the City of Banga¬ 
lore in 1942. The Mysore Government also 
|)ublL«ih now cost of living figures for Kolar 
Goldfields and Mysore. Among the otlier States 
wliich pubtish such figures are Travancore-Cochin 
and Hyderabad. These figures are reproduced 
regularly every month in the Indian Labour 
Gazelle along with those for India. 

The Government of Madras compiles nine 
series in all; one for Madras City with the 
average prices for the year ended June 1936 
equated to 100 and eight other series for low 
paid employees at Visakhapatnara, Eluru, 
Bellary, Cuddalore, Coimbatore, Madura, 
Tiruchirapalli and Kozhikode with the average 
prices for the twelve months from July 1935 
to June 1936 as base. 


The Government of Madhva Pradesh 
compiles two series for Nagpur and 
Jabal]iur with prices in January 1927 as 
base and six other series for Mofussil textile 
centres in the State. Since April 1942 the 
base period for the indexes for Nagpur and 
Jabalpur has been changed to August 1939. 

In Uttar Pradesh, one series with August 1939 
as the base is compiled for working classes in 
Kanpur and five other series wth prices at Slst 
July 1939 equal to 100 are specially compiled for 
low paid Government employees at Lucknow, 
Banaras, Bareilly, Meerut and Gorakhpur. 

The Government of Bihar compiles cost of 
living index numbers with the average prices 
for the five years ending December 1914 as 
the base for the following six centres in the 
State: Patna, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Jamshed¬ 
pur, Jharia and Ranchi. 

Average prices for five years are also the 
base for cost of living index for Ludhiana 
in the Punjab but the base period in the Pun¬ 
jab is the quinquennium ending December 1935. 

The Government of Orissa compiles a cost 
of living series for its headquarters town of 
Cuttack on the same method and base as those 
adopted by the Government of Bihar and another 
with average prices during the year 1939-40 as 
base for Berhampur. 


INDEX FIGURES 


1950 


January 

February 

March 

Apra 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


BOMBAY 


Bom¬ 

bay* 

Ahme¬ 

da¬ 

bad* 

Shola¬ 

pur* 

' Jai¬ 
gaon* 

294 

327 

404 

425 

290 

342 

408 

421 

288 

350 

408 

418 

292 

366 

' 412 

422 

297 

363 

396 

421 

297 

363 

389 

424 

304 

363 

395 

436 

307 

371 

396 

446 

308 

371 

401 

417 

304 

342 

399 

421 

297 

330 

388 

42S 

295 

322 

385 

415 


U.P. 

_ 

M adhya 
Pradesh 

Madras 

Kan¬ 

pur* 

Nagpur* 

Madras* 

424 

366 

328 

426 

366 

334 

426 

366 

332 

420 

367 

327 

423 

370 

328 

432 

372 

3.30 

439 

375 

333 

444 

377 

334 

445 

378 

335 

447 

378 

337 

444 

376 

333 

435 

376 

333 


TRAVANCORE- 

COCHIN 


Ema- 

kulam* 


369 

370 

367 
366 
363 

368 
370 

374 

375 

376 
375 
33Q 


MYSORE 


Trichur* 


* Base: Shifted to August, 1939=100. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
had commented on the unsatisfactory character 
of the cost of living index numbers published 
In India and the Rau Court of En¬ 
quiry were also greatly liandicapped in their 
investigations owing to the paucity of reliable 
data in regard to the cost of living index numbers 
for industrial workers. The Government of 
India, therefore, in consultation with the 
State Goverpments. decided to launch upon 


359 

360 

358 

359 
300 

360 
302 
364 

366 

367 
366 
371 


Banga- 

loref 


302 

302 

3ii2 

307 

311 

311 

319 

328 

329 
333 

330 
326 


Mysoret 


306 

304 

302 

300 

308 

311 

315 

318 

321 

323 

315 

327 


Kolar 

Gold- 

fleldst 


330 

329 

317 

318 

319 
325 
334 
347 
350 
353 
342 
344 


HYDE- 

RABAD 


Hyder¬ 
abad! t 


158 

156 

158 

159 
158 
161 
164 
162 
163 
162 
163 
163 


t Base; Year ending June 1936=100. 


tt Base : Year ending July 1944 = 100. 


an All-India Scheme for the preparation and 
maintenance of working class cost of living 
index numbers for selected centres in the 
country. This scheme was started in the year 
1942 and W’as completed In 1946. Over 27,000 
family budgets were collected in some 28 selected 
centres. The data collected in the course of 
tins investigation have now been tabulated 
and the Reports for several of the centres 
have already been published. 



1950 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


The main object of these investigations was to 
obtain ■vve^hts for compiling and maintaining 
cost of living index numbers on uniform lines. 
Accordingly, the Labour Bureau of the Govern¬ 
ment of India started publishing regularly In the 
Indian Labour Gazette on base 1944=100 cost 
of living index numbers for some 15 
centres in India and the latest available 

figures for these centres on base 1944 are given 
below 1 “ 


Delhi 


130 

130 

130 
129 

131 

133 
136 
136 

134 
134 
133 
129 


Ajmer 


166 

174 

169 

167 
169 
165 

168 
168 
168 
172 
167 
165 


cc ^ 

s a 

a 


135 

134 

132 

134 

130 

137 

141 

159 

162 

157 

156* 

157* 


Jharia 


Dehri- 

on-Sone 


160 
162 
168 
169 
170 
175 
188 
209 
207 
215 
18 
17 


7 * 


162 

172 

172 

173 
171 
173 
183 
192 
196 
216 
218 
195 


Monghyr 

end 

JamalpuT 


188 

186 

182 

181 

182 

185 

203 

201 

202 

206 

211 * 

194* 


Hi 

9 

o 


158 
161 
160 

159 

160 
162 

163 

164 
168 
168 
168 
166 


Berham 

pur 


147 

147 

150 

151 

151 

152 
158 
171 

174 

175 
178 
186 


Gauhati 


122 

122 
1 *>•' 

122 

124 

126 

128 

128 

128 

131 

128 

127 


Silchar 


123 

129 

136 

140 

151 

145 

147 

157 

162 

160 

156 

145 


Tinsukia 


114 

116 

118 

116 

113 

114 
113 
113 
112 
111 
111 
111 


Ludhiana 


160 

161 

162 

162 

162 

162 

165 

169 
168 
168 
167 

170 



o 

*53 


156 

155 

157 

154 

155 

158 
105 
167 
166 
108 
174 
167 


Jabalpur 


143 

143 

151 

153 

151 

152 
155 

154 
151 

155 
158 
163 


Kharagpur 


Provisional. 


134 

133 

136 

136 

137 

139 

140 

141 
131 
141 
137 
136 
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STANDARD OF LIVING 

The BoinbAy Labour Office carried out 
two lamily budget ^qulriefl for working 
claiMS in Bombay City, one in 1921-22 
ind the other in 1932-33 and the results 
were published in the years 1923 and 1935 
reapectively. As has already been mentioned 
Bimllar enquiries were also conducted in 
A^edabad and Sholapur cities and the results 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1928- In Madras, the Director ol 
Industries published in 1938 the results of an 
inquiry into the family budgets of Industrial 
workers in organized and unorganized industries 
in Madras City conducted under the direction oj 
the Commissioner of Labour, A number of 
family budgets were also collected at Kanpur 
in Uttar Pradesh and at Nagpur and Jabalpur 
in Madhya Pradesh with the object of compuing 
cost of living indices. 


Reference has already been made in the section 
dealing with cost of living index numbers to the 
fact that the Government of India carried out 
extensive family budget surveys in selected 
centres in India. The results of these surveys 
with the exception of those at Kanpur and 
Calcutta have now been published. Separate 
reports on these surveys liave been puhli^w 
for each centre and are available to the public. 
The statements below contain In a tabular form 
the main results of these surveys. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FAMILY 



IV. 


Centre 


I, W. BENGAL— 

1. Calcutta 

2. Howrah <fe Bally 

3. Kharagpur 
II. BOMBAY— 

1. Ahmedabad .. 

2. Bombay 

3. Jalgaon 

4. Sholapur 
ni. BIHAR— 

1. Dehri-on-Sone.. 

2. Jamshedpur .. 

3. Jharia .. 


4. Monghyr & 
Jamalpur 

MADHYA 

PRADESH— 
1. Akola .. 


2. Jabalpur 
V. ORISSA— 

1. Berhampur 

2. Cuttack 
VI. PUNJAB— 

Ludhiana .. 
Vn. ASSAM— 

1. Gauhati 

2. Sllchar 

3. Tinsukia 
VIII. DELHI— 

Delhi 

IX. AJMEK^ 
AJmar 


♦ • 


Number of budgets 

a 

o 

ed 

EARNERS 

ft 

£ 

5z5 

Adults 

CAi'Wrcn 

Men ^ 

Vomen 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

3 

4 

5 ^ 

6 

7 

2,707 

409 

1*31 

0*09 

0*03 

m • 

1,435 

4*83 

1*41 

0*16 

0*06 

* * 

222 

5*62 

1*39 

0*12 

0-05 

0*01 

1,820 

4*33 

1.38 

0*16 

0*02 

* • 

2,030 

3*96 

1*28 

0*24 

0*01 

V # 

338 

5*58 

1*35 

0*28 

0-03 

• • 

778 

5*39 

1-44 ' 

0*39 

0-01 

0*01 

231 

6*07 

1*43 

0*15 

* 

0.05 

0*01 

691 

4*42 

1*22 

0*09 

0-02 

« « 

999 

3-62 

1*15 

0*73 

0-07 

0*07 

t 

678 

6*80 

1-46 

0*06 

0- 05 ' 

• * 

315 

5*08 

1*32 

0*44 

0-07 

0-01 

482 

4*06 

1-28 

0*29 

0-06 

0*03 

123 

5*50 

1*33 

0*45 

Old 

0-11 

108 

6 ‘ 54 

1*38 

0*01 

0-06 

• * 

213 

4'56 

1-21 

0*07 

0-05 

0*01 

241 

5-05 

1*19 

0*09 

0-04 

• * 

386 

5*91 

1-30 

0-03 

0*01 

* t 

185 

4*11 

1*10 

' 0'07 

0*04 

* * 

681 

3*80 

1'17 

O'll 

0-06 

4 * 

376 

6*18 

1-09 

001 

0-06 

4 *■ 


Total 


DEPENDENTS 


Adults 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


O 

* ft > OJ 

I 

■2 fcco 

c 00 fl 
3 — 

a 

u P O 

< 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1-43 0*15 
1-63 0-18 
1-57 0-13 


1-56 

1-53 

1'66 

1*85 


0-14 

0-09 

0-30 

0-23 


1-21 

1*25 

1*40 


1‘15 

1*06 

1-49 

1*23 


0-72 

0-97 

1-09 


0-78 

0-68 

1-02 

1-05 


0’58 

0-80 

1-43 


1- 64 
1*33 

2 - 02 


0-35 

O’lO 

0*03 


1*57 0-25 


1-58 1-26 

118 0-95 


0*70 

0'60 

1-11 

1-03 


1-24 
0-86 

0-38 1 0*67 1 0-52 


1-89 1*60 


O-Ol 1-84 0-13 1-08 1 


0*03 1*66 0*06 0*94 0*65 


011 2*05 0*27 1'32 0-84 


1*49 


0*98 

0*75 


1*02 


1*45 0*29 1*77 0*98 1 05 


1*32 
1'40 
1-21 


0-19 1-20 0*95 


0*88 


1 • 34 


MO 


0*07 1*07 1*25 
0-25 1*41 1-65 
0*05 1-00 0*97 


0 07 1*06 0-78 


0*24 1-45 


1-14 


1-34 

1-20 

0*88 


13 


0*55 


2 

3*20 

4*05 


M9 


2'77 

2*43 

3-92 

3*54 


4*43 

3-09 

1*60 

5*23 


3*24 

2-40 


3*45 

4*09 


O m.4 


14 


0*87 

0*80 

1-00 


0-48 

0*69 

007 

0-14 


1’20 

2*94 

1*75 

0*11 


0-00 

0*73 


0-00 


O'08 


CO 

O • 
0-3 
u.,0 

o 

a s 

-g cs 
o 


15 


3'73 
4*51 
2'90 


0*75 
0 • 1)7 
0 • 37 


4-90 

5*63 

0-62 


4*81 

4*65 

5*05 

5-53 


7*27 

7*30 

5*37 

0-91 


5*14 

4*79 


6*50 

5*54 


4'04 


5 

5 • 98 
4 • 48 


2*40 


0-08 


4*02 


4*4'< 


9-03 


5*21 
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TNPIAN TV^KISTAN YEAR BOOK I95I 


COMPOSITION OF THE ITTE AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE AND THE ACTUAL 

AND PERCENTAGE DIST.ttJ..;’GI‘ON OF EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT IMPORTANT GROUPS 


Centres 


I. W. BENGAL— 

1. Calcutta .. 

2. Howrah 
Bally 

3. Kharagpur. 

11. BOMBAY— 

1. Ahmedabad 

2. Bombay 

3. Jalgaon 

4. Sholanui 


ill, BIHAR— 

1. Dehri-on- 
Sone 


3. Jharia 


IV. MADHYA 


1. Akola 


V. ORISSA— 


VI, PUNJAB— 
Ludhiana 

VII. ASSAM— 

1. Gauhati 

2. Silchar 


Vin. DELHI— 
Delhi 

IX. AJMER— 
Ajmer 


1 

Average number of per¬ 
sons in the family 

Average number of ear¬ 
ners in the familv 

1 ■ 

s 

i *2 C! 

, eg, 

0 

« 2 

S 0 

p* 

< 


1 

Rs. a. p. 

.. 4-09 

1*43 

70 8 4 

& 

. 4*83 

1*63 

80 4 6 ^ 

^ 5*62 

1*57 

120 5 81 

d4*33 

1*56 

134 5 81 

. 's-ge 

1*63 

97 2 3- 

. 5;58 

1*66 

60 2 6 ^ 

.5*39 

1-85 

66 15 0 £ 

. 6*07 

1*64 

59 6 02 

r 4*42 

1*33 

92 13 3'! 

.3*62 

2*02 

52 0 OS 

.6*80 

1-57 

78 5 15 

.5*08 

1-84 

60 3 33 

.4*06 

1-56 

64 10 9 3 

.5*50 

2-05 

59 12 8 4 

.5*54 

1*45 

43 8 03 

. 4-56 : 

1-34 

74 10 2 4 

5*05 I] 

L-32 ! 

96 3 8 51 

5-91 ] 

L-40 i 

36 5 0 5‘ 

4*11 ] 

1*21 ^ 

33 14 5 4 * 

3-80 ] 

.*34 ( 

16 4 11 3( 

5*18 1 

1 

•16 e 

12 12 8 38 


Average monthly family expenditure on 


Food 


Actual 


Rs. a. p. 


47 1 6 


O t£ 


Fuel and 
Lighting 


Actual 


Hs. a. p. 

65-66|5 3 3 

71*49 6 6 8 
69*18 3 13 8 


Q &£ 
M C3 


50 9 9 52*74 8 10 
44 15 2 51-965 12 
4 5 10 56*57 5 4 
37 12 2 48*75 9 7 


1 

8 

4 

3 


7*28 

7*68 

5*89 


9*99 
10*16 
8*68 
12*20 


Actual 

Rs.a, p, 

4 13 2 

4 12 
3 5 


0 4*591 1 


5 2 11 

6 3 9 
2 52 
2 13 2 


I 

- 4-9 

c 

o 

o 

H 

Sk 


0 5*43 
8 0*47 
4 5*61 


34 0 8te8*614 3 5 7*25 

1^1 I 

37 1 2 58*244 9 7 7*22 


48 10 6 62*425 13 4 7*48 
39 10 5 67*155 3, 9 8*86 


47 7 1 61*257 1 10 9*18 


3 2163 *3616 13 7[ 8*64 

9 0|71*69l5 11 2| 7*10 

1 5|68*65|4 11 71 7*35 


3 3 


1 4 


36 15 2 60*985 5 8 8*84 


38 4 6 63*74 


^ 14 7 8*17 


Clothing and 
Footwear 

Bedding & H 
Requisites 

. 1 

' Miscellaneous 

1 1 

§. Actual 

• 

\ ^ 

r ^ 

0 tl 
M CZ 
a> 

Actual 

4 

0 

Q ^ 

' 

1 Actual 

1 

1 

OJ V 

w u 

-j laniuy 

expenditure 

1 

Rs. a. p 

m 1 

IRs. a. p 

V 

Rs. a. p 

* 

Rs. a, p. 

71 5 8 1( 

> 7*7^ 

to 1 ( 

0*06 

8 15 11 

12*55 

t 71 11 8 

r2 5 5 £ 

1 6-3£ 

1 0 9 1 

0*67 

6 12 1 

8*05 

1 83 11 7 

3510 2 £ 

110*23 

10 6 4 

1 

0-40 

10 14 £ 

‘10-95 

‘ 99 7 0 

1012 0 2 

,12*04 

2 0 4 

2*11 

17 7 11 

18-25 

95 1 2 

1010 2 2 

11-72 

p 6 10 

0-50 

15 15 5 

18*46 

86 8 0 

1210 9 6 

17-44 

0 4 3 

0-45 

7 14 9 

13 04 

60 11 10 

1411 4 6 

14-57 

0 11 11 

0*96 

15 6 4 

19*88 

77 7 4 

6 6 8 10 

11-75 

13 6 

2*19 

5 8 2 

9-89 

55 11 9 

9 6 13 6 

10-07 

p 3 11 

0-36 

9 4 11 

13-69 

67 15 6 

2 12 11 

6*56 

0 4 2 

0-63 

6 4 0 

14 • 64, 

42 11 3 

17 9 5 

10-27 

12 2 

1-54 

8 3 6 

11-12 

73 14 8 

7 7 8 1 

12-93 

0 10 0 

1*08 

10 7 11 

18-06 

58 1 4 

0 7 6 5 

11*62 

1 1 11 

1*76 

11 11 11 

18*46 

63 10 6 

3 7 15 5 

10 • 22 

0 14 6 

117 

12 0 5 

15*43 

77 15 2 

r 4 1 0 

6*88 

0 15 7 

1-64 

7 6 0 

12*50 

59 0 9 

3 8 4 9 

10*711 

9 0 11 

0*07: 

11 11 5, 

15*13 

77 7 4 

i 2 13 4 

3-58 S 

i 1 2 

2*611 

L3 11 7: 

17-33 

79 3 8 

• 5 0 7 

6*27 ( 

) 7 4 

0*57 

8 0 10: 

10-02 

80 4 10 

1 4 9 11 

7-19] 

4 9 

2-02 

7 6 9: 

LI-55 

64 3 9 

3 8 6 

9*13 1 

15 9 

3*27 

6 14 10] 

11-43 

60 9 6 

4 11 11 

7*909 

4 8 

0-501 

0 0 81 

.6-72 

60 0 11 
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For the flmt time w. hove oleo now evatleble In tWe country ^ stauS 

?fn’r/or‘''KM r"phSS&orth. ee. Ld south Inhhr. 

COirPOSIIION OF THE ““ _ 

Average weekly family expendituTB on 


Plantations 


No. of 
budgets 


Average 

number 

of 

persons 
in the 
family 


Average 
number 
of wf^e 
earners 
in the 
family 


Average 

weekly 

income 

per 

family 


Noftt India 

1. Surma Valley 

2. Assam Valley 

3. Bengal 
SouOt India 

1 . Madras—Tea 

2. Madras & Coorg 

Ooffee 

3. Madras <fe CJoorg 
—Rubber 


200 

560 

297 

274 

122 

15 


4 

4 

4 


57 

15 

16 


3-80 

3-40 

2-86 


2 

2 

2 


29 

44 

52 


2-41 

2-38 

1*40 


11 3 

10 13 
13 5 

11 13 
8 12 
8 15 



Clothing and 
footwear 

Bedding and 
household re- ' 
quisites 

Miscellaneous 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 

Actual 

cent- 

Actual 

cent- 

Actual 

cent- 




age 




age 




age 

Bs 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a* 

P- 


Rs. 

a* 

P- 


0 

12 

3 

6*90 

0 

2 

0 

1*13 

1 

7 

8 

13*35 

1 

0 

4 

9*45 

0 

3 

1 

1*78 

1 

10 

4 

15*24 

0 

14 

11 

7*58 

0 

2 

6 

1*27 

1 

6 

11 

11*65 

M 0 

15 

0 

7*99 

0 

4 

1 

2*18 

1 

11 

6 

14*66 

! 0 

13 

0 

9*43 

0 

4 

2 

3*02 

1 

4 

6 

14*86 

;1 0 

11 

4 

7*34 

0 

1 

10 

1'17 

1 

1 

9 

11*60 


Total 

weekly 

family 

expen¬ 

diture 


Ks. a. p. 

11 1 4 

10 12 10 

12 4 9 

11 11 7 

8 9 11 

9 10 3 


-—- - - T , , i .. T««qiori TTninn there has been a tendency for the States to take action on labour 

Even prior to the integration of the ^^ncely Stetes m the Inton Union there has b^ plantation surveys, some 

matters similar to that taken by the Government omdia. Accordmgy, J^^^^^orkers employed in plantations in their territory. A 

of the States notably Mysore, undertook a similar investigation m regaru 10 w ora ^ 


report on this survey has been published. 

Details of family budget enquiries conducted 
during 1950 are given in the following 
paragraphs: 

Orissa. —^An enquiry into family budgets 
of workers at Hirakud and Sambalpur was 
conducted by the Office of tlie Chief Engineer, 
Hirakud Dam Project. For purposes of the 
enquiry, a rapid general survey of about 700 
families of workers in different localities was 
made and from this a random sample of 100 
families was selected. The enqtoy show'ed 
that, on an average, a family consisted of 4.69 
persons or 3.89 equivalent adult males^. The 
average income of the family was Rs. 77-5-11 
of which over seventy-five per cent, was con¬ 
tributed by the head himself. Over ninety 
per cent, of the income was derived from regular 
employment. The average expenditure of the 
family was Rs, 77-8-8 per month. Tlie average 
monthly expenditure on food was Rs. 43-14-6 
wliile on miscellaneous items the expenditure 
was Rs. 10-10-1. 

Vindhya Pfadesb. — Family budget enquir¬ 
ies relating to Class TV Government Servants 
and ministerial staff in the salary group 
Bs. 25 to Rs. 300 p.m. were conducted 
during the year 1949-50. Brief summaries of 
the Reports based on these enquiries are given 
below: 

The enquiry into the family budgets of 
ministerial Government servants in Rew’a in 
the income group Rs. 25 to Bs. 300 was con¬ 
ducted during tlie year 1950 in the course of 
which 59 budgets w^ere collected. The enquiry 
showed that, on an average a family consisted 
of 5.15 persons of whom 1.46 were earners. The 
average number of dependants living away from 
the famUy was 1.19. Of the 5.15 persons in the 
family, 2.32 \xere men, 1.58 women, 0.73 boys* 
and 0,52 girls*. The average raontiily income 
of a family worked out to Bs. 114.49 or Bs, 22.23 
per capila. The total expenditure of the family 
amounted to Bs. 119.88 per month. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the actual and percentage 
expenditure of the family on various important 
groups: 


Of the 59 families, 15 or 25.42 per cent, reported 
that they were in debt. 

An enquiry into the family budgets of peons 
employed in the Vindhya Pradesh Secretariat 
at Bewa w'as conducted during 1949. In all 
160 family budgets were collected of which 4 
were rejected. Over 55 per cent, of the budgets 
collected were for families in receipt of an \°come 
between Bs. 30 and Ks. 40 per month wdiile 22 
per cent, were for those with an income of Rs. 6U 
per month or more. The enquiry sho^yed tliat, 
on an everage, a family consisted of 4.05 persons 
of whom 1.39 were men, 1.38 women, 0.78 boys 
and 0.50 girls. On an average, tliere were ^38 
dependents living away from the family. Tlie 
average montlily income of a family, excluding 
the value of the uniforms provided to the peons, 
worked out to Ks. 47.07 of Rs. 11.62 per capita. 
The total expenditure of the family amounted 
to Rs. 46.82 per month thus leaving a small 
surplus of Bs, 0.25. The following statement 
shows the actual and percentage expenditure 
of the family on various important groups : 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4, 


5. 


6 . 


Food .. 

Fuel and Lighting 
House Rent .. 

Clot]ling and Footwear 
Houseliold Requisites 
Jliscellaneous .. 


Expenditure 


Actual 


31 


Rs, 
17 


312 

1- 48 

2 - 88 
0-09 
8-08 


46 • 82 


Percent- 

age 

Rs. 

66-6 

6*6 

3-2 

6-2 

0-2 

17-2 


lOUOO 


The population of the village w’as 496, com¬ 
prising 89 families, of which 82 were engaged m 
agriculture. Of these, 63 families were tenant 
cultivators on leased land* The other 19 
families possessed no land and hired out their 
labour. Sixteen of these were attached, while 
the remaining three families supplied casual 
labour. 

The average attached family was composed of 
2*1 earners, 0*6 helpers and 2*1 dependents. 
The dally wage of a bread winner was Rs. 1-0-3 
per attached worker and Rs. 1-11-6 per casual 
labourer, the rates for men and women being the 
same. 

About Rs. 238 or 53 per cent, of the annual 
income of Rs. '444-4 was found to be earned over 
151*5 days of work in the fields. Other occupa¬ 
tions in the village were dairying, domestic 
service, building work and carrying palanquins. 

Out of the 16 agricultural worker families, 
13 were in debt to the extent of about Rs. 250. 


RECRUITMENT 

Until recently, recruitment of labour in almost 
all industrial undertakings with the possible 
exception of Railway workshops, was effected 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, 
a tSardar, a Mukkadanit a Mistri or a iobber. 
As a result, however, of the recommendations 
made on the subject by various committees— 
notably the Royal Commission on Labour iu India 
and the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee which liave condemned this metliod 
of recruitment owing to the abuses which have 
come to bo associated with it—many of the 
larger and more progressive concerns have 
appointed Labour Officers who are directly 
responsible for all new recruitment. The old 
method is, however, still largely prevalent in the 
majority of the industrial concerns. 



Expenditure 


Actual 

Percent¬ 

age 

1. Food. 

Rs, 

62*33 

Rs.' 

5I.-99 

2 . Fuei and Lighting 

9‘50 

7*03 

3. House Rent,and repairs 

4 • 98 

4*14 

4. Clothing and Footwear 

14*91 

12*46 

5. Household Requisites 

4*14 

3*45 

6 . Miscellaneous .. 

24*01 

20 • 03 


119*88 

JOO’OO 


* Less than twelve years of ago. 

9 


The results of a sample survey under taken by 
the Ministry of Labour of the economic condition 
of Uimlless labourers In the village of Dorwan, 
in Bihar in 1951, .shows that an agricultural 
worker’s family, consisting of 4-8 persons, 
earned an income averaging Rs. 444*4 per 
annum In 1949, as against an expenditure of 

Rs. 616 * 8 . 

Of this income over 84 per cent, was spent on 
food that provided a poor diet both iu quaUty and 
quantity. 

The average annual consumption of ceronls 
and pulses per furolly was found to bo 27*6 
mauiids. 


There are various forms In which a recrnltiug 
agent is romunerated. Ho may bo a salaried 
omployeo with a commission for every recruit 
ho brings in as in tlio mines and plantations, 
or ho may receive a lump sum luvymont for 
each recruit or a gang of reentihs, or ho may 
bo paid a recurring sum for each man he place.s 
In employment as long ns that man continues 
in service. Whatever bo Urn inetiiod by which 
an employer remunerates the recniltlng ageist, 
it Is fairly well known that the agent keens 
a continuous hold on the recruit ho jdaces iu 
employment and extracts from him recurring 
sums of money while lie continues lu that 
employmout under pain of losing Ids job. 
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mMt recruitment were 

labour Th» M casual or substitute 

have dealt Association, Bombay, 

nave dealt v^ith the problem by esUblishinc what 

Control Syster'' 

“wnov ft ni '‘I"/'’" “t"' “ Permanent 

The lvste"m*h the jobber is thu. eliminated! 
Textfle highly commended by tlie 

Po«ln L’^]^o’i''^tnQ'iiry Committee and the 
ernment of Bombay have recommended its 
adoption by all mills in the other centres of 
A ® indn^try of the State. 



TRAINING 


A A muusrry 01 the state. 

A recent development in this matter is the 
de^sualizatioD ' scheme of the Government 

oftt u “tile"cen{’r«“ *ome 

In the jute mill industry during recent 

SJ. t. "’“i* «tabiishrf “Lr/;;; 

know as Labour Bureaux one of whose functions 
1 to recruit labour. The Industrial Tribunal 

have^^Sed^fn th^- of Bengal 

award that desnite the 
establishment of Labour Bureaux a considerable 
amount of recruitment was being done bv the 
supervisory staff and have recommended that 
fK®l* should have a Labour Bureau and 

In this connection mention might also be made 

?he N-ortLT'7'r“‘.. started bv 

Kanour 2"" ^^P^oyers' Association ih 

h progressive cotton mills in the 

fhrmwh'^T^ opened special Ubour offices 
through \\h:ch only recruitment is made. 


LABOUR OFFICERS 

iTi» Association. Follow- 

jute mills themselves The Indnre ’pk ’ 

^‘*^3 Association which h-»« 


About the end of the year 1940, the Govern¬ 
ment of India instituted a Technical Training 
bcheme desi^med to provide for the intensive 
training of a large number of skilled tecbnicians 
required for the technical branches St he 

footer®® ®®rX*oesand for ordnance and munitions 
tactories. u hen the scheme was first initiated 

at1 *o ^le trained was fixed 

ai la.uuu, rius was later increased to 44,600. 

The number of technicians trained under tlic 

L>efence Services 

tSin 1 nn^nm^^^5 was 83,867. More 
fh^V • ’ • ^<'“ned men have passed tlirough 

the Training Centres during the five years of 

scheme. With the termina- 

f^r .?nnl howevef, the recruitment of 

trainees tinder the Scheme ceased. 

Meanwhile the Government of India appointed a 

to as Chairman 

^a h?a}f establishment 

possi^il” o^tt W 

t’. 3*\® ^^®^J'‘^*‘^*'C-General of Resettlement and 

in y Government of India 

in Juij 194;> also organised several traininf^ 
schemes, such as, technical and vocational traim 
g, apprenticesliip and vocational training for 
c.\-.:,crvicemen, etc. In 1947 schemes fhr 

technical and vocational training for displaced 
persons were also taken up. ^ aispiaced 

The training schemes for displaced iiersniic 

The training schemes for ex-Serviceinen fin-iik' 
closed on 31st July 1950. In place of these a 
training scheme for adult civiliiL was Smed 

1950. For the pretent 
scheme.^^^*^^ sanctioned under this 

at the tnZf training institutes and centres 

“,S,‘■••■““'PK- licsMes the!f,Te?o 

irsJ?uctL'"71 PP^^reoinc tralninc 11 

instructors and primary school teacliers. ' 

employment exchanges 

were*‘established Tribunals 

(Technical Personnel) Ordinance it was tho 
ntentlon that they shoulil Rradtiallv avLme 

JS^innel for techni™ 

perhonnei. Tins they had been doimr but thA 

statutory powers given to Tribunals tn fiv 

wages and terms of service and tn mm "i 

an employer to give un L Amni 

an employee to take up employnienrfn ^the 



FORKING OF THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


(national service have distinguished them from 

mpV'employment exchanges commonhl 
met vith in other countries. The exactinc 
needs of war made it necessarv for the Tribunals 

As the war progressed It was fpit 
necessary to look ahead and to build ud 
an employment organisation which wo Id hS 
in a position to deal with the rSrrth n «^h 
yoluntary placement of the manv skilled anil 
^enll-skiIled workmen who would be thrown nut 

on the termination of hostihtfe^ 

The liibunals had gained much expe?ience 0 / 
the requirements of employers and riina ^ 

ment Of labour and it «as thmtorc decided7„' 

thi settin-®“!llf **'“ instance fo? 

Av-ni up of voluntary emnloyment 

exchanges lor skilled and semi-skilled peraoMel 
The Directorate-General of Resettlement .na 
on”l£ 7“*”‘ “P in 5«ly 1945 comeiuent 

setti.7^7“?"’'"‘ “f <i«hi»n th“ th" e* 

rhdlhin ?L°na77 m'-rn '•'““I'l be a 

servicemen and women and diacharcfAH m.st 

the scope of the functions of 
widcIS^H considerably 

esetti™e“nf *„7>' 7' * 

noSeSTeneraSy. 

at^eSl“*“ThF“ “ '“.‘1’' “fn Director- 

iv Jt? ■* three Directorates name- 

loi TV of Employment Exchanges 

r®""* Directorate of 

rc«lo„rrach\*‘„«|*L.SnS.rve‘S,‘S^ 

Emfe"“n't. “'“‘=*“* “* Resettlem'er*!"/ 

There are 65 Emidoynient Exchan<Tea 

Pn'Sa.ion”'7r7 ""’“'f' ^mpCtcM 

fu.Siii.'LFln the C^:'.?,tr.v"'' 

InS7K?e*''“l'S!S“.P'“’’"if“‘ E’i'bange acts as an 
sumilv^^f an^ I ^ balance the 

vaFfoJs regions. 

Many of the Regional and Sub-Regional 
Exchanges have been provided with station 

wagons for use as 3IobUe E.xchanges In solnll 
cases the Jlobile Section have contributed as 
much as dO per cent, of the work of an Exchance 

rtf ^®®P ^®®‘^ ^*'® bulk demands 

of Railways, Armed Forces, Police etc 

reg?Mlng““&«o“S“ ”:ceS‘e'iL"''bv 


IN INDIA 


No. of 
registra¬ 
tions 
during 
the period 


J aniiary 

F ebniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


71,475 

76,471 

87.072 

91,897 

108,921 

109,934 

121,017 

119,682 

101,585 

92,835 

114,139 

115,830 


No. of 
applicants 
placed in 
employ¬ 
ment 

during the 
period 


19,328 

20,312 

24,976 

23,837 

29,434 

29,850 

29,393 

29,021 

29.377 

27,302 

34,654 

33,809 


No. of 
applicants 
on the live 
registers 
at the end 
of the 
period 


269,091 

265,295 

265,062 

281,972 

305,003 

322.958 

345,395 

365,732 

347,944 

338,311 

333,628 

330,743 


No. of 
employers 
using the 
exchanges 
during the 
period 


No, of 
vacancies 
notified 
during 
the period 


6 


3,912 

4,256 

4,991 

5,233 

5,940 

5,948 

6,919 

6,135 

6,313 

6,523 

5,879 

5,739 



No. of 
vacancies 
outstand¬ 
ing at the 
end of the 
period 


8 


24,738 

24,494 

85,193 

34,938 

39,735 

36,901 

34,900 

34,858 

34,802 

34,006 

43,078 

41,664 


27,960 

20,788 

24,047 

29,482 

31,484 

27,911 

24,388 

23.432 

23,396 

25,269 

27,670 

28,189 
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absenteeism 

One of the commoner complaints of Indian 

IndustriaUsU has been the high 
absenteeism and the large turnover in Indian 
cldSriea, mines, etc. From the avaUable 
tafOTmatlon it is clear that the percentage 
of absenteeism In Indian 
partlculorif In mines and ^ 

vwy high. It amounts to about 10 to 


15 per cent, in factories, and to about 25 ^ 
ner cent* in mines and plantatians, ine 

lUEh percentage of absenteeiam In mines . 

wirel? to thS fact that there la a periodlMl 
e^Sua ” miners to their vOiagea for purposra 

of cultivation. The high 

Absenteeism in plantations can be attribu^ 

to the large amount of ^ 

particularly in the tea plantetlOM In Assam 
and West Bengal. It is noteworthy that m 


fart/irfes In which the conditions of work and 
wa^rare sXfactory and also where there 
is a system of granting leave with P^y ^Pf^^ 
from W statutory holidays with P^y- ^ 
incidence of absenteeism is not so ^ 

otherwise the case. Ihe avail *ble statistical 
date on absenteeism in certain types of 

concerns for the years 1948, low “{"JX^Btete- 
months of 1950 are given in the tabular st^te 

ment below 


Month 


1948 

Average 

1940 

Average 


1950 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Month 


1948 
Average 

1949 
Average 

1950 
January 
February 
March 
.^rll 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


■ 9 


absenteeism in manufacturing industries in INDIA 

{Percentage of man-shifts lost to man-shifts scheduled to work) 



Engineering 

Industry 


Telegraph 

Work¬ 

shops 


Tramway 

Work¬ 

shops 


Bombay 

( 6 ) 

13-4 

13‘6 


11 

12 

15 

16 
18 
14 
12 
10 
11 
10 
11 
11 


9 

9 

I 

3 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

8 


West 

Bengal 

(0 


8 

9 

14 
10 

15 
12 

9 

12 


9 

4 
7 
2 

5 
3 
3 
7 


f * 

* * 


All 

India 

(a) 


7' 

7' 

9 

8 

10 

0 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 


1 

7 
1 

8 
8 
6 
9 
5 
2 

4 

5 
3 


All 

India 

(a) 


19-3 

12*0 

16.7 


23 

17 

13 

14 
11 
12 
20 
13 


7 

2 

4 

4 

9 

2 

1 

7 


Iron 
and 
Steel 
Industry 

All 

India 

(a) 


Ord¬ 

nance 

Facto* 

ries 

AU 

India 

(a) 


Cement 

Facto¬ 

ries 

AH 
India 
(«) 


Match 

Facto¬ 

ries 


leather 

Indus¬ 

try 


All 

India 

(a) 


14*3 


13*5 


13.9 


12 ' 

11 

14 

14 

15 
14 
12 
11 
10 
10 
11 
10 


2 

4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

•8 

'5 

■6 

•6 

■5 


8*5 


8-0 


7*5 
8-1 
11-0 
13*2 
11 
9 

7 
6 

8 


8 

4 

7 

9 

3 


7*2 

7-4 

7*7 


10*9 


10*1 


9*6 

9*7 

11-3 

11-4 

16*5 

12*8 

8*6 

10*2 

8*7 

10*3 

9*0 

9*0 


10-9 


10-8 


7*3 
10*7 
13*3 
15*5 
14*9 
12*1 
10*3 
10*1 
9*0 
9*6 
9 
9 


Kanpur 

id) 


(> 

0 


8-0 


11*3 


4*9 

5*7 

6-7 

8*4 

10*7 

7*5 

15*5 

21*0 

4*2 

5*9 

4*8 

5*2 


---— (h\ PnvArnment of Bombay; Deputy Conuidssioncr of Labour (Information). 

Government of west Bengal: Commissioner of Labour, (d) Employers-Association of Northern Imlm. 

• There was a general strike in December 1018. The sctlcs now cover all shifts. 

Note .—The series relating to Bombay (columns 2, 3, 4, and 11) co y 

_ —» a. • 1 W 


SOCIAL SECURTTY 

One of the resolutions unanimously passed at 
tie Tripartite Labour Conference of 1943 asked 
>r the setUng op of machinery to Investigate 
uestlODS of wages and earnings, employment 
nd bousing and social conditions generally, and 
liat as soon as possible after tlic receipt of the 
squired statistics and other data the Central 


Government should appoint a mlxe<l committee 
to forinulato plans of social security* 

In persuonco of this rcBOlutlon the Govoraor- 
General-In-CouncU appointed, early in 1044, a 
Committee of Enquiry to be kno\TO ns the Labour 
Investigation Committee. The Committee 
exhaustive fact-fliullng auryoya In some 3U 
Industries Including major Industnes like cotton, 
lute, coal, etc. 


In the year 1944 Prof. B. F. Adnrkar's Report 
on Health Inaura nee fi'>r Industrial workers was 
published. The Governinetd. of India Invited 
the International Labour Organisation to dc^mte 
two expettfl to advise tliern on matters eontaiued 
li. Prof. Adarkar’s Report. Thea,- two experts 
wore ^lessrs. Stack and Rao of the I.L.O, AU r 
a certain amount of touring In the country and 
consultatloDS with Prof. Adnrkar and certain 
int^ests conoornod, Jlossrs. Stack and Kao 
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*“ 'l!®. «?'“‘‘83 of, Tte admlDlstration of the Act Is entruatea to an 
Qovemment of India. * ^ ‘ ^ 1 ^ ft«« ^ A ^ ft i 'i ft ' ft_ ft a s ft ^ ' A f ' ft .' . 


A bill incorpioratiTig a health inguranco sehpruc 
was introduced in November 1947 In the Dcini- 
nion Parliament by the Hou’Lle Mi. Jajijhaa 
Kam, 

The BUI became law on iOth April 1<U8, Tlie 
Act is known as the Employees State Insurance 
Act and the following are its main provisloas: 

The Act applies to all factories Including 
factories belonging to Government other than 
seasonal factories and covers employees in receipt 
of wages or salaries up to lls, 400 per month. 


Inaiirsnce Uorporatlon. A Standing Committee 
is to act as the executive of the CorponitioUft 
There is also to be a Medical Bencht Council to 
advise the Corporation on matters relating to 
administr.ition of medical benefit, enrtifleation 
etc. All tnesc bodies are tripartite in character. 

^ The scheme is contributory but the Central 
Government is to make an annual grant to the 
Corporation during the first five years of a sum 
equi^'alent to irds of the administrative expenses 
ot the Corporation. The rates of contribution 
payable in respect of an emplovee have been 
fixed as follows 


Group of employees 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


6. 


8 . 


Employees whose average daily wages are below 
Re. 1 

Employees whose average daily wages are Re *1 
and above but below Rs. 1-8-0 .. 

Employees whose average daily wages are Rs l-ft-n 
and above but below Rs. 2-0-0 

Employees whose average daily wages are Rs. 2 - 0-6 
and above but below Rs. 3-0-0 

Employees whose average daily wages are Rs. 3 - 0-6 
and above but below Rs, 4-0-0 .. 

Employees whose average daily wages are Rs. 4 - 0-6 
and above but below Rs. 6-0-0 .. 

Employees whose average daily wages are Rs 6 - 0-6 

and above but below Rs, 8 - 0-0 .. 

Employees whose average daily wages are Rs 8 - 0.6 
and above . 


Employees’ 

contribution 

(recoverable 

from 

employees) 

Employers’ 

contribution 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps.jJ 


Nil 


0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

. 0 

11 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14 

0 


4 

0 

2 

8 

0 


Total contri- 
b u t 1 o n 
(employ- 
ees’ and 
employers’ 


Rs. As. Ps. 


n railway magazines; addresses and m&air 

organisation of snecia 
safety-llrst committees in the larger worksK 

The MiUo^ers* Association, Bombay ha, 
done a considerable amount of good work nf f 
pioneering character in connection with Sfofv 
flmt measures. Working in conjunction with 

the Safety-first Association of India ti.^ 
Association drew up a Safety Code for tuf 
Cot^ton Textile IndGstry and tWs CoSe It 

'“.H from AnS 

1940. It is of interest to note that most 

mills in Ahmedabad had also established safetv 
tet committees by the end of tnVyrar ilar 
Factory Departments in all States do aU 

i J fLtories ^ improving safety measures 

The Indian Factories Act requires the mana 
ger to report all accidents which cause dS^th 
or bodily injury whereby the person injm> 
ed 13 prevented from returning to his wo 7 k 


0 

0 


0 


The insured persons are entitled to the following benefits • 
benoat a“d“ W med‘uf?eneatdi^Wement beneOt. 


0 12 0 
12 0 
ISO 
2 10 

2 13 0 

3 12 0 


(iy) dependents 


The Implementation of the Act requires the 
setting up of an elaborate organisation and many 
detail remained to be worked out. It was 
therefore, decided to make the Act applicable 

as an experimental measure In certain selected 
centres only. 

2^' Eatial has been appointed as the 
Director General of the Employees State Insur¬ 
ance Corporation. 

health, safety 

Such statistics of health and moitality as arc 
collected and published relate to the whole 
commumty and no statistics are compiled sepa¬ 
rately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to 
generalise about these matters. 

The War witnessed a tremendous drive 

malaria especially In the 


in the factory during the 48 hours next 
after the occurrence of the accident. AU classM 
of aewdents namely, fatal, serious (accidents 
udiich prevent a person returning to work fo? 
21 days or more) and minor are to be reported 
to the Ii^pector of Factories and to the District 
Magistrate and m cases of any accident result¬ 
ing m death to the oflacer in charge of the police 
station m addition. ponce 

It is the duty of the Inspector of Factories 
• 4 . ® investigation as soon as possible 

mto the causes of and the responsibility for a 
total or serious accident, and to take steps 
lor the prosecution of the person concerned if 
It 18 found that the death or serious injury result 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
ine Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a State 
Government, even though no injury may have 
r^ulted therefrom to any person. 

The provisions contained in the Indian Mines 
Act with regard to the reporting of accidents 
are somewhat similar to those contained in the 

_ Factories Act but with the difference that every 

As in most things connected with the welfare I which occurs in a mine has to be 

of labour, the railways are in the forefront in ^ *“ ^ special register to be kept for the 

matter of the prorision made for medical' P’^P^se. 


aid and relief. All railways maintain fulli 
equipi^d hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physmians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
In addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
^arge of qualified medical officers at all places 


purpose. 

Provision has been made for the training of 
miners in first-aid. There are also in the mining 
areas two rescue training centres where training 
has been given for fighting fires, etc. in coal mines. 

In recent yeps the Government of India 


Wheretherparp<rirm/.!«7r7,.«^ift * u Government of India 

Justify them numbers of workers to have been evincing a very great deal of interest 

^ industrial safety. Sir Wilfrid Garrett, Chief 


^o'^ernment of India have provided 
medical facilities in most of their own 

Indian Naval Dockvard 
FnrfArhfc Ordnance and Ammunition 

^nd^n^io municipalities 

*he Port Trusts also 
mamtom their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. * 

railways have undertaken extensive 


e^speciaiiy m tne lauwaya nave undertaken exten^iive 

coalfields of W. Bengal and Bihar. For a time of safety-first propaganda includincr thi^ 

the whole organisation for fighting maTAria hv Putting up of safetv nnstAr, nnH QnfftrT.,ft-jft^_i.L 


the whole organisation for fighting malaria bv 
j was taken over by the army 

and deaths from malaria w’ent down to a con- 

^ years’ time. 

The Welfare Fund, as has been pointed out. 
Is also spending large amounts for fighting the 
scourge of malaria, ® 

In the tea plantations of Assam and 
West Bengal the Indian Tea Association Is 
spending large sums of money in order to 
reduce the incidence of malaria. Even so 
In many of the industrial towns and in the 

there is still a considerable 
amount of iUness resulting In absenteeism and 
loss of production. 

Although there Is not much evidence of the 
existence of occupational diseases notified 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
the mining and factory industries of India 
this may partly be du^to the defective arrange- 
meats which exist for detecting such diseases. 
Silicosm on a considerable scale is, however 
to be found in the gold mines in Kolar. ’ 


puUing up of safety posters and safeguards both 

minent ^ the Indian languages at all pro- 

S ^finct oi’ P*^®^ ’ free issue 

accident prevention* 
publication of special articles with Aotographs 



inspector of Factories in the United Kingdom, 
was officially invited to India to look into the 
many questions dealing with factory administra¬ 
tion and industrial safety. A new office called 
the Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories was 
started and tliis office now issues from time to 
time ^ valuable literature on the subject of 
industrial safety. 

The Government of India propose shortly to 

®P®° au Industrial Safety, Health and 

n elfare Museum. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
The table below shows the number of ac¬ 
cidents in Indian factories and mines in the 
years 1939 to 1949 :— 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1946* 
1947t 
1948t 
1949t(al 


221 

236 

271 

323 

361 

348 

342 

252 

214 

259 

194 


5,837 

6,857 

8,374 

9,111 

10,016 

10,638 

11,006 

8,423 

8,675 

9.132 

6,513 


29,948 

33,086 

40,091 

44,740 

48,799 

56,336 

58,775 

48,460 

49,892 

58.673 

46,902 




36,006 

41,079 

48,736 

54,174 

59,176 

67,322 

70,123 

57,135 

58,781 

68,064 

53.609 


MINES 


Fatal 


286 
315 
303 
342 
328 
365 
307 
328 
263 
272 
271 


Serious | Minor 


1,410 

1,442 

1,489 

1,484 

1,509 

1,568 

1,441 

1,275 

1,450 

1,295 

1,5.58 


10,584 
12,880 
10,969 , 
10,871 
9,000 
8,946 
8,724 
9,312 
8,137 
8,518 
16,529 


Total 


t* c.-- of factories. . 

"'*'®*^®“*theprevioiiskaoivn as 
@ Exoladiag Paa^ab and Ka^if?a"tt JaKSTrief"” 


12,280 

14,637 

12,761 

.12,697 

10,837 

10,879 

10,472 

10,915 

9,850 

10,085 

18,358 


Provinces 
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WELFARE ACnvmES 


Th* •Rei^ortfl of tUe Labour Invc^tiption 
Committee on labour conditions in 86 
mS^^So their Main Report as well 
issues of the Indian Labour Year Book 
bv th? La^ur Bureau of the Government of 
India conUin detailed and coraprehe^ive infor^ 
m. io» «“»nling labour welfare 

various States X" ' fS^S'lhe taorf St 
ia't!S-cs''of wdfere work that is being done in 

the country. ,, u 4 

TTnfii rppentlv the Government of India naa 
noF^mdSken any activities to promote the 
w^are of Industrial labour employed m Central 
mSis Recently, however, they have done a 
ireatdeal in this respert. Reference bas alrrad^ 
hppn made to the institution of the Coal Mines 
and Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund. Pro- 
oosals for ie\'\'ing a cess to create a wel^re f^d 
K? tea plantKtions is also under consideration 
The Central Government have issued 
fft all emnlovins departments to constitute 
Labour Welfare Funds in all Goverament 
takings. The Fund is to be utilised for providme 
indoor and outdoor recreation, reading room^ 
Sc to workmen employed in the undertakings. 
The Fund will be financed partly by Government 

grants. 

The State Governments have also B'vcn 
iin their nolicv of laUsez faire in regard to wel- 
l?fre wtrkr^he first big'step in th^ diction 
was taken during the regime oj the Coy^s 
Ministries during 4he years *39 ^ 

Bombay Government instituted a large \2 euare 
Department and undertook welfare activities 
themselves for all industrial workers m the 
principal industrial toums m Bombay. B^ng 
wartime tlie Bombay. Government and U. P. 
Government have directly embark^ ^\Vp=t 
policy of providing welfare -measures and \\ est 

Bengal followed suit. 

Welfare work is now directly undertaken by 
the Government of Biliar, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Mysore, Saurashtra and Iravancore- 

Cocliin. 

HOUSING 

In the past the policy of Governmen^t. as well 
as of industrial employers was to leave the matter 
of liousing more or less in the hands of private 
enterprise. Only where accommodation pro¬ 
vided by private enterprise was not available 
or where it was inadequate did employers step 
in and build houses for their employees Even 
tiien housing of the employees was not given 
th^ importauce it deserved and construction ot 
houses was undertaken only when funds 
available. In industries situated m otft of the 
way places where private houses were not 
nomiallv available as in mines and plantations 
the employers liad perforce to provide some sort 
of living accommodation for their employees. 
The rapid growth in industrial employinmit 
made the housing problem serious and the inuiix 
of large numbers of workers to urban centres 
during the war further aggravated the situation. 

The subject of industrial housing was thorough¬ 
ly discussed at the seventh meeting of the Stand- 
ing Labour Coniniittcc in August 191 j and a 
sub-committee was appointed to report on 
various aspects of the problem of industrial 
housing. The Committee recommended certain 
minimum standards for workers’ houses. In¬ 
dustrial housing figured in the Industrial J ruce 
Resolution adopted in December 194*. lii 
April 1948 the Government of India announced 
as part of their industrial policy n scheme foi- the 
construction of u Biillion workers houses to )c 
completed witliin a i»criod of ten years luit on 
account of financial stringency much licadwoy 
could not be made in the furtherance ot tiic 
sclieine. At pre.sent the siilijcet of iiidustnai 
lionsing is engaging tiie attenl ion of tlic National 
Planning Coimnission. 

The .subject of industrial housing has also lieen 
engaging the attention of several Stale Covern- 
ments iu recent years. Tlio Goveruim-ulH ol 
lllhar, Bonihay, Madhya Pradesli, ruiijah, 
U.P., Madliya Bliamt, Mysore, Travaneore- 
Cochin, liavc in liand Hclicmcs ol ludustrinl 


I homins and some of the States as I {jid aurStobUshed^ahtaS’^^^^ 

I —..... ...bstnnhal nroBtess in | „omen workers. 


[vousinc aiiu suiut: mi 

Bombay, have made substantial progress 1 
regard to the construction of new houses. 


As regards housing accommodation provided 
by employers, the standards a. 

the cottoii mill industry only siiiall propo^mn 

of the workers are provided unnses 

of the notable cases where good types of bouses 

are provided for cotton mill ‘'‘I® 

EmpVess Mills, Nagpur, the Jjyajee llao Cotton 
Mills, Gwalior, the Bmny Mills at ^^adras _ 
B^iUK^lore und the Mills. 

S in and around Calcutta have f ^'ijed 
liousing for about a third of tlieir workers but 
tlie .stimdards of liousing provided I®®-'!® 
to be desired. In the engmeeniig industry only 
the larger units generaUy' provide housing for 
their employees. The Tata Iron and bteel Co. 
for instance, liave provided 
.Jamshedpur. In ^be dockyards, ports jwper 
inills, leather goods factone.s, etc. 
units of the industry generally P^®' 
and that too only to a small ^ 

Schlhead of other factory industries 111 regard 
to the proportion of workers housed as well as 
the staudards of housing provided. 

In the coal mines up to 80 per cent. 0 ^ 
workers are housed In dhowahs free rent. 
The housing scheme of the Coal Mines Labou 
Welfare Fund constituted by 
of India envisages the building of ^O.OOO 
for coal miners and already over l,a00 bouses 
have been completed. The mining companies 
in the IColar Gold Field in Mysore have provided 
over 12,000 houses for their employers. 

In the plantations nearly all the settled labour 
force have been provided with housing but the 
scale and standard of bouses provided are fa^ 
frnm adeouatc. However, iu recent yeais the 

industry has become keenly alive to 
of the nrobleni and at a recent Inpartite Con 
ference the planting interests hav^e agreed 
Tcnl'ice the existing sub-standard houses by 
IK spXl over 12 years. The members of 
the'’Indian Tea Association have already com¬ 
pleted about 10,000 new houses m Assam. 

The Government Railway's have provided 
more than 2 , 00,000 units of tesidciitia 
for their employees. Over quarters 

were built by the railways during 1949-aO. 

SHELTERS, CANTEENS 

Section 47 of the Factories Act, 1948 makes 

it obligatory for all ^^^JjIatrsheK 

♦hpin 150 workers to provide adequate sneirer 

td a suUTe luneh room for the use “f 

during periods of rest. Almost al targe ii^dus 

triftl establishments had provided tiffin rooms iV 

rcS shelters for their workmen. Most conceps 

a atao permitted the of taa 

ftf-ilU on the nremises but apart from this, little 

eiiiJrt imd beeS Sde to run eVoperativ^ canteens 

on the lines of those which are associated with 

most of the large factories in the M est. 

About the middle of the/eht 
niBiit ol India recommended to all 
iiirrtiioh the Bmnloyers* Fedcratiou ol India and 
the AU -India Organisation of Industrial 

ers, the opening up of ^of® orilevl 

In October 1943, the Centpl 
enue issued instructions to all Income-Tax 
Suthorities stating that any loss l^rrc^^ 
emnlovers In running canteens for worKers 
sho^ild bo allowed as a revenue loss in assessiiig 
Income and excess profits tax while cost o 
building and equipment of 

chargeable as capital expenditure, bonic 
progress was made though not very imich. 
Till 1945 there were only 37 canteps In Uttar 
Pra<iesh, 130 in Bombay, 70 In Madras and 133 

Id the Bengal area. 

Pioneer work in this direction wuis clone 
bv Messrs. E. B. Sassoon A Co. In Bombay. 
This Company had established large canteens 
In all their mills. The management m each 
case bore the salaries of stuff and the on-cost 
for equipment; and hot meals were supplied 


The Tate Iron and Steel Company maintain 
a number of restaurants inside their worla 
at Jamshedpur which ensure vvholepme meals 
and refreshments to the workmen at cost P”®®- 
A Women's Rest House has also been pr®"ded 
where women employees can wash and change 
and leave their babies to be looked after m their 
these babies being served with milk 

and biscuits free of charge. 

The Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 
which maintains foiu ^®;Jh»g centres m 
at Bombay, Calcutta, 

organises new canteens in Jfjjg 

ments. It has a large trained staff for this 

purpose. 

The war witnessed a very large exP5“sJ®“ 
iu the provision of canteens in Indian industry 

from north to south. 

The Act of 1948 also provides for the setting 
up of creches in factories that employ more than 
50 women. 

Trade Unions.—Except for the Ahmedabad 
TextUe Labour Association, the Railw^D’men s 
Unions, and the Mazdoor Sahha of Rfmpwr 
labour unions have not done much by way oi 
labour welfare. This has been da®.largely to 
iLk of funds. Some of the Kad'vaymens 
Unions have organised co-operative societies, 
and various kinds of funds for the provision of 
specific benefits, such as, legal dffence, death 
and retirement benefits, unemployment and 
sickness benefits and life insurance, etc. 

Stales.—In- 1939, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment first organised model ' 7 b 5 vV%ear^wa 3 
The ex,penditure sanctioned in *^at year was 

Rs. 1,20,000 but it has gone up to nearly 11 lakl s 
during 1949-50. In all, there are iiow^ 50 centres 

classified under four classes— A . B / , ^ 
and ‘ B At Bombay tliere .and 3 A class, 
13 ‘ C ’ Class and 2 ‘ B class centres, located 
in various parts of the city ; at Ahmedabad 
1 ‘ A' class and 7 ‘ C * class ; at Sholapvir there 
are 1 ‘A’ class and 8 ‘C’ class centres; at Khau- 
rsh there arc 2 ‘B’ class and 4 ‘C' class centres. 
S at lUibH 1 ’B' class and 1 X' class centre. 
There is one ‘B’ class centre each Pomif^, 

Gadag, Barsi, Viramgaum, 1^^®“®*'’ 

Nartiad ‘ class centres have a full-Uiue 
nursery school for children ; a women’s secbioii 
providing literacy, sewing and embroidery 
classes and suitable games; outdoor games 
and gymnasium with all facilities for uien, 
and separate arraugeincnts for water-taps and 
sliow’cr baths for both men and w'oiuen. 
as well as circulati.ig libraries .vro attached 
to these centres; radio sets are 
monthly cinema shows arc arranged;, and a eU- 
equipped dispensaries are attached. B class 
centres are intended to bo a ^P^'® . A 

class centres but on a very much smaller scale. 

• C * class centres provide indoor recreation and 
educational faclUticB, static and circulating 
libraries and dispensaries. ‘B class-centres 
provide only outdoor recreation, such as games 
and sports. The centres have been very popular 
and the response from workers has been quite 

encouraging. 


Welfare centres liave also jj' 

Bihar (2), in U.l*. (33), iu West leiigal (18), 
Mysore (2), Saurashtra (15) and Iravancorc- 

Uochiii (3). 

MEDICAL FAULmES 

Medical facilities provided by ®Jupi^oyera range 
from first-aid posts and dl8^)eusaru'.s to first-class 
hospitals. In many of the factories there are not 
enough drugs and appUaiices, u®® 
full-time medical man appointed. , 
factories employ a part-time 
the factory premises once or twice a t®ttn ght^ or 

more often. Just fur au hour or bo. 
factories arrange to send iliolr ^ 

iwivato practlf loners under an agreement. 
There am soiuo examphs, ,„lat\vo\er, 
in which first rate medical faculties are 
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provided, por example the Tata Iron and 
oteel Co. maintain a large well-equipped 
hospital with 400 beds, and also 8 outdoor 
dispensaries. Recently a Dental Clinic, an Ear, 
Wose and Throat Department and a Tuberculosis 
Uinic have also been opened. The Delhi Cloth 

•lu diaintain a hospital which is fully equipped 
with X-ray apparatus and other modern 
appliances, and which gives free medical aid to 
TOth mill workers and their families and free 
mod to indoor patients. The hospital at the 
Kolar Goldfield Is a model of its kind. The 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills of Madras and 
the tliree important groups of employers of the 
Assam Oil Co, at Digboi and many other 
6napIoyer9 have also provided adequate medical 
facilities. In all Class I railways in India there 
are medical departments under the control of 
chief medical and health oUicers with divisional 
medical oJflcers seconded by a number of 
assistants. 

Although the Factories Act requires 
that provision should be made for washing 
especially in factories where workers come 
inw contact with injurious or obnoxious 
substances, very little effective provision 
exists m this regard because most factories 
only provide water for washing but not soaps 

nwA’ for latiilng facilities,' 

extremely few employers provide this amenity 
Section 42 of the Faetoriea Act 1948 provides for 

the maintenance of such facilities in everv 
factory. ' 


have provided a well-equipped hospital with 
female and maternity wards, a high school 
a reading room and a library and facilities' 
for indoor and outdoor games, 

9,?. I railways there are educational 
facilities to the children of the employees mostly 
free of charge. Staff Benefit Funds have also 
been created by certain railway companies 
vvbich give monetary help to the children and 
vyidows of the deceased employees. On planta¬ 
tions, likewise, attention has been devoted 
to welfare activities. The Tata Oil Company at 
Tatapuram near Ernakulam in Travancore- 
Cochin liM introduced, numerous welfare 
measures including a co-operative society, 
medical aid, g3Tniiasium facilities and sports, 
a canteen, a literacy class and a kala-samiii 
to encourage the histrionic art and music, 
I he list can be extended but this is enough to 

give an idea of the work being done bv 
employers. ^ 



Other types of welfare work done bv 
relate to the provision of recreational 
laci iMes, amenities for the education of 
workers and their children, the provision of 
cost price gram shops, the establishment ol 
co-operative societies, etc. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co. provide a network 

cluh^'schools, gymnasiums, 
''Rh facilities, for imloor and outdoor 

co-operative stores, etc. 
The Dellu Cloth and General Mills iiaw 
constiiutej an Emplovees’ B>*npflt Fun<l to 

»>eaaiires. which include 
Gratuities, Pensions, Provident Fund, Sickness, 

• c^’^cational facilities for workers’ 

schS)?"iih^‘^^^ools for adults, a vocational 
school, libraries and reading rooms, hospitals 

gymnasiums, creches, sporti clubs. sSSm.' 

pools, dramatic clubs, theatres, facilities for 

‘^■‘ofeens, messes and grainshops. 

and Carnatic Mills of Madras 

H work, in- 

. 8 schools, mess rooms, a co-0[ eralive 
society, vorkmen's siqres, an ambulance corps 
athletic associations, etc. The British India 

Ranpiir provide schools for 

and ehiiH sjiorts, dispensaries, maternity 

J'elfare centres, chib-rooms, a hospital, 

for adidH^imi provided schools 

and ^ children, play-zrounds. indoor 

creches The «eU-equipped 

creches. The J. K. Industries of Kanpur 

have created a Trust with Rs. 3,00 000 for 

oJSi ^ swimming pool 

and other ameiuties for their workmen The 

SufnnS Nagpur have provided 4 well- 

^ central primary school, 

Jiiaaergarten classes, a co-operative sneiptv 

Thi M?,l .‘’'“"‘(“"'I. ® P<^»sroiis scheme, etc’ 
Ihe M.adura Mills provide a wcll-eaiiinned 

dispensary, a co-operative store, a thrift society 

a workep' saving fund, a child welfareTntS 

and creches, and a tea canteen. Thev have also 

Sf" 948“fo? 2,62,000 up to the end 

01 1948 for operating an association called “ The 

ti'^whf^h i'h ^^elfare Association”, 

hnHrIn Paying a monthly contri¬ 

bution of Rs. 5,000. The association conducts 

schools for adults and children, indoor and 
games, a reading room and a librarv 
The four mining companies of the Kolar Gold 
1 leld have constituted a Central Welfare Com¬ 
mittee to co-or .inate all welfare work, which in¬ 
cludes the provision of a large hospital and five 
maternity homes, schools, sports clubs cinema 
shows, dramatic performances, etc. The Dalmla 
Cement Company of Dalmianagar in Bihar, 


COAL MINES WELFARE FUND 

The setting up of a fund for welfare 
work among miners deserves a separate note. 
;i“ Government of India promulgated 

the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Ordinance 
under the powers conferred on it by Section 72 
ol the Government of India Act of 1935. This 
Ordinance was replaced by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act of 1947 which places the Fund 

footing. The principal objects 
r r which this fund is to be utilised are defined 

improvement of 

n including housing and 

nutrition, the amelioration of social conditions 

fff h recreational facilities for 

toe benefit of the labour employed In the coal 
mining industry ; (2) the provision of transport 
fo and from work; (3) the improvement 
Ol educationaJ facilities; (4) the provision 
Of improvement of supplies of water; and (5 1 
the Improvement of public health and sanitation, 
the prevention of disease, the provision of medi- 

1 f**® improvement of existing 

medical facilities. The Act makes provision 
tor the appointment of an Advisory Committee 
consisting of Government Officers and an equal 
mimher of members representing colliery owners 
and workers employed In the coal mining 
industry of whom one has to be a woman. 

contemplates the appointment 
Administrators, Inspectors and 
to supervise or carry out the 

f the Advisory Committee are to advise 

the Central Government on all matters whichlthe 
.\ct requires Guvemment to consult It and 
other matters arising out of the 
Admmistration of the Act and the fund 

administration of the fund 
^ salaries and allowances of the officers 
apjpointed in connection therewith are to be 
defrayed from the fund itself. 

At present a cess of six annas per ton of coal or 
coke has been levied for being credited to the 
welfare fund. The principal activities of the 
fund which are ananced out of this cess may be 
considered under the following heads 

(i) Housing 
(ii) Hospitals 
(tii) Prevention of disease 
(id) Water supply 

(») Pit-head baths and creches and others. 

*1 being apportioned between 

General Welfare 
Account of the fund in the ratio 2:1. A Coal 
Mines Labour Housing Board consisting of eight 

coalflelds^in 

Madliya Bharat a separate Housing Sub- 
Committee has also been appointed. The nm. 

^ 50,000 houses for the miners: 

31,000 m Bihar, 15,500 in VVest Bengal and 3 500 
in Madhya Pradesh. Of these 1,500 are com- 
pletod. Certain dhOicuIties have been ev- 
rapidly carrjing out the programme 
and the progress made so far ha 3 ,*^ therefore 
been somewhat slow. To speed it up a new 
sclieme has been drawn up by Government. 


Under this scheme a subsidy of up to 50 per cent 
of the cost of construction of houses built bv 
colliery owners in accordance with the specific/ 
tlons prescribed by the Coal Mines Labour 
fare I und will be paid by the Fund, *** 

The fund gives certain grants and subsidies to 
various other funds such as the Leper Fund. 

Special measures are being taken for the wel. 
fare of women and children and 20 W’omen's 

S"terted b«“e 

regional h^pitals and maternity child 
welfare centres at Katras and Tisra in the JharS 
coalfield and Chora and Searosole In the Rani 
ganj coalfield were opened. The work in 
regard to the central hospital for Jharia coSfleld 
13 in progress and plans and estimates for a 

S prepared!*' "“"'e*"! Coameldhave 

For the prevention of disease, grants are beine 
made to the Mines Boards of Health and a scheme 
for the treatment of tuberculosis has been drawn 
up. Anti-malaria work Is also in fuU progress. 

The construction of pit-head baths and of 
creches has now been made compulsory. A few 

creche buildings have been 

Mines Labour Welfare Fund.—The 
Mica JImes Labour Welfare Fund Act iffifl 
which was deigned to constitute a similar fund 
for the benefit of mica workers, provides for the 
I^evy of an valorem duty not exceeding 04 per 
cent, on all mica exported from India, The Act 
provides also for the constitution of two Advisorv 
Committees, one for Madras and one for BihS. 

The Committee appointed to look after the 
welfare of vvorkers in mica mines has commenced 
work. It has decided to select suitable places 
in mica areas for sinking w'ells and for the con- 
s^truction of dispensaries. Certain beds are 

wnH? *^he existing hospitals for mica 

workers. A scheme for starting 4 multi purpose 

Bihar has been sanctioned, 
three dispensaries have been started 
miners and five radio sets have 
been installed m selected mica mining centres. 

PENSIONS, GRATUITIES 

Which we deal with under this 
pensions, gratuities, profit sharing 

?nH ifrtih co-operative societies, grain 

and cloth shops, advances and loans. 

All monthly and time-rated workmen 
in the industrial establishments of Govern- 

pensions on retirement 
Ptovided that a minimum of ten years’ service 

has been put In. Outside Government 

0 “ retirement are almost 
altliough some concerns give 
employees who have put 
of trusted and faithful service 

claimed as“f 

All railway employees and the employees 
of local and public bodies and a few of the 

Lfreceive gratuities on 
pftnaf-IHoKV are also paid to non- 

concerns Jears service in Government 

In all cases specified periods of qualifying 

can h? 4 ^®^ore gratuities 

Individual adminis- 
the most generally 
eaS^^fl half a month’s pay for 

ni? In® Jii®* service limited to fifteen months* 
w/i ill * ’ P®f™®Dent Government servants 

iJivice Z 'I active 

peMed to gratuity If they are com¬ 

pelled to retire on medical certificate. 

iiich^tTIndustrial establishments in India 
ntoL h Lever Bros. (India), Ltd. and 

whera //I® Retirement Benefit schemes 

where an account is opened for every Individual 
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^ which a lortnlghl a or 13 days P®y 
credited every year; Interest Is allowed and the 
amount aUndlng to a worker’s credit is paid to 
him on retirement. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company has institut¬ 
ed a gratuity scheme under which every per¬ 
manent emplovce who has put in 20 years' service 
and whose salary does not exceed Rs. 500 per 
month is eligible for gratuity equal to haif a 
month’s pay for every completed year of service 
subject to a maxlmuro ol 12 months’ pay. In 
certain speciaed cases, employees Mth less than 
20 years* service also become eligible for gratuity. 

Provident funds are of two kinds : {1} con¬ 
tributory, and (2) non-contributory. The 
Provident Fund Rules of different State 
Governments In India are by no means 
uniform. The Government of Bombay, by a 
notiffcation dated 20th March 1941. made 
it compulsory for all Government servants 
in receipt of a monthly income of Rs. 50 
per month who joined Government service 
Wore that date or of Rs. 26 per montli 
who joined after that date to subscribe to the 
Government Provident Fund. Pensionable 
Government servants can only Join the non- 
contributory section of the Fund, 

Stite Railways and Ordnance factories have 
their own rules. Whereas it Ls obligatory 
for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to Join the provident fund, work¬ 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to Join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Compulsory Schemes.— Compulsory contribu¬ 
tory schemes are provided for all permanent 
workmen in the factories owned by certain 
public bodies such as the Bombay Port 
Trust; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most mumcipallties. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. 

The most usual amount of deduction from pay 
U one-twelfth of the inontlily pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. 

All provident fund rules make provision for 
loans to BuWrlbers from the balances standing 
at the credit of their accounts in respect of their 
own subscriptions, and for the compulsory repay¬ 
ment of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro¬ 
vident fund account which represents the em¬ 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of qualifying service—periods 
which show considerable variation. 


During the year in many cases submitted 
to Adjudicators and Boards of Conciliation, 
one of the demands of the workers has been 
that they should be entitled to a contributory 
provident fund. In several cases this main 
demand has been met by the Adjudicators. 
The notable example In this connection is that 
of coal mines in India in wliich, as a result 
of the recommendations of the Board of Con¬ 
ciliation appointed by the Government of India, 
workers in coal mines are now entitled to a 
contributory provident fund.' 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 
Schemes Act, 1948 received the assent of 
the Governor-General in September 1948. It 


empowers Government to frame a Fro* 
vldent Fund Scheme and a bonus scheme for 
employees In coal mines. Schemes for mple- 
menting the provisions of the Act have already 
been prepared and the schemes enforced. 

The Board of Trustees contemplated in the 
scheme has been constituted. It consists of a 
Cliairman and six members nominated by the 
Central Government and six representatives 
each of colliery employers and workers. Govern¬ 
ment have also api>ointed a Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Commissioner who is the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Fund. Up to the end of September, 
1950 the total amount of contributions realised 
was about Rs. 160 lakhs. 

PROm-SHARING. LOANS 

Profit sharing in this country has mostly 
taken the form of payment of ' bonuses 
according to the profit making ability of 
a concern. The question of bonus has already 
been dealt witli elsew'liere. Reference has also 
been made to the recommendations of the 
Profit Sharing Committee. 

The co-operative movement has ro^^e 
considerable progress in industrial estabbsh- 
ment all over the country noUbly in the 
south during recent years. Almost all railway 
systems have co-operative banks and savings 
banks in addition to credit societies. 

Speaking generally most industrial concerns 
do not grant loans to their workers except 
during periods of sin acute shortage of 
labour when recruiting agents are empowered 
to liquidate debts in order to attract the 
required workers to join industry. But, all 
workers who subscribe to provident lund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 

' Advances ’—applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages-— 
on the other baud, are more widely prevalent. 
The Payment of \S’ages Act empowers Stole 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest od such 
advances is now permitted. 

The system of giving advances is fairly 
common in the tea plantations of Assam and 
West Bengal. The average amount of advance, 
however, is nominal. 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, the factory 
employees are entitled to a minimum of 10 days 
holidays with pay in the year. However the 
recent tendency for many units particularly 
in South India, has been to allow holidays with 
pay in excess of this limit. In many of the recent 
awards of Adjudicators, leave with pay up to 
14 days has been awarded. It is noticed 
cencrally that in the south the provision of 
holidays Nvlth pay is much more generous than 
in Bombay or in the north. 

Employees of the Central Government, in¬ 
cluding those ivorking In railways, Government 
owned and managed factories and Government 
owned mines enjoy leave facilities to a much 
greater extent than do private employees. 


The EAmgar Hitwardhak. Sabha, Bombay, 
which came into existence in 1910, was a 
body of social workers who were InUrcsteu m 
questions connected with the general ^eWa« of 
labour and was an association rather tor the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
case.s cited, the trade union movement, as tms 
is known in the West, did in Ind a 

till almost after the end of the first world 


THE TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT 


The earliest known trade unions were (1) 
the Bombay MlUhands’ Association ; (2) the 
AiutilgamattHl boclitty of lUiilway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a friendly society tlian a 
combination for securing concessions; (3) a 
Printers' Union started In Calcutta In 1905 , and 
(4) the Bombay Postal Union which was formed 

ill 1907. 


war. 

The decade following the end of that 
War witnessed rapid developments in the Beiu 
of trade unionism. The second world war also 
cave a slmUar impetus to trade unionism as wUl 
be seen from a subsequent paragraph in tms 

section. 

Federations.—The pressing need for n co¬ 
ordination of the activities of the individual 
unions was recognised at a very early stage of 
the movement and both central and provincial 
federations were formed. A central organisa¬ 
tion at the apex was also necessary berause 
lonly such a body could make recommendarions 
with regard to the personnel of the mbow 
representation on Indian delegations w t/he 
Annual Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference. Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national ^sis. The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Lnion Federa* 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
Rallvfavmen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
fonned in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. The latter bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both “p® 
the Railway Board and the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India. In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Railway Board and the 
flail way men's Federation and at these con¬ 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
aected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. 

The Split.—Tlie Communists made a success¬ 
ful attempt in 1929 either to capture or to break 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. They 
affiliated the Bombay Girni Kamgar Um^ 
with a membership of 54,000 and the G.I.P. 
Railway Workers* Union ^rith a membership 
of 41,000 to that body during the year and with 
the assistance of the voting strength which 
these two unions together with some of 
other unions gave them, they captured both 
the Congress and its Executive Committee 
at the Tenth Session of the Congress wmch 
was lield in Nagpur in that year. 

Resolutions were adopted favouring the 
affiliation of the Congress to internation^ 
coimiiuiiist organisations and for the boycott 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour, 
the International Labour Conference and the 
Hound Table Conferences on Indian Reforms. 

Moderate trade unionists under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. N. M. Joshl thereupon seceded 
from the Congress aud formed a new organisa- 
tion culled the IntUaii Trades Union Federation. 
The All-India Rallwaymen’s Federation wliicJi 
was till then affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress left that body in 1929 and remained 
outside till 1935. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta In July 1031, 
i\ further split occurred lii its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership ol 
Alessrs. S. V. Deshpande and B. T. HuiuUve 
broke IVway to form the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in the country was at 
a thoroughly low ebb and none of the 
three national organisations could by any 
manner or means make a claim to speak 
ou behalf of Indian labour; but, as the 
Congress hud already decided to boycott 

























INDIA2S PAETIBTAJN YSAIl BOOK I95I 


the InterHiittODal I<4bouif Couierence th“ ) 
Union*^?^^ of India accepted the Indian Trade r 

^0^5’ compcceat to 
international 

to bringing about unity in the ranks 

?T,v! ® committee cayert the Trade 

Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 

conference held in Bombay on 
under the auanice? 0 ^ the 
Aii-india Railwaymens Pedeiatioa. Tha 
Committee found that three different and dUtin^i 
flections of labour were in existence in 
the country-(l) the Communist group; 

Ik iu group; and (3) tho rest—and 

pat the guh wluch divided the Communists 

tS™ sptions was unbridgeable. 

1 ^o™*pIf’tee, therefore, recommended a 
platform of unity for the remaining sections of 
labour. It was proposed to organise and 
unite aU unions which accepted this ’nlat* 
mrm of umty ’ under a new federation 
to be called the hiational Federation of Labour. 

At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the I^ational Federa- 
tlon of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933. 

amalgamated on the 
fhA unity as finally evolved by 

Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modifications and the new amalgamation 

FrferaHon. 


as the Indian Federation of Labour 1 
office at Delhi. .'Mr. Jamnadaa 
f-i. appointed its ^^esideut and 

jii. A. B.oy its General Secretary. Two 
uUT^irst. trade Unions in the country 
wuh a tc tal memberehip of over a quart/Cr of a 
nuJ):oa affiliated tlicmselves to the new Federa¬ 
tion which carried on a country-wide 
pmpalgn and propaganda for all-out support hj' 
Imban iaboiir for the war effort. 


T 


the two sections 
Trade Union Congress composed 
their differences and it was agreed that the 
p^ent body should be recognised as the central 

T S® working classes in the 

country. In the month of February 

between the representatives of the All- 

i”!!? ^“’0“ Congress and the National 

Federation by virtue of which a 

hA organisations was 

HiufJ Af ^ ^ ^ exploring the posei- 

with the assistance of 
fi? If ^®^ unions of both. Another direction 

®^°^^ towards common action on 
ihade was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 

Congress Socialist 

Trf^oa ^?T the National 

?f ^ membership 

offif® membership 
Pnrf aflUiated unions. It is interest- 

15®’* K ®7®u ’ tl‘® labour uSons 

from Mahatma Gandhi have throughout 
remained aloof from both these bodies. 

Trfi- ® "Pecial Joint aession of the AIl-Tndla 

tS^! the National 

Trade Union Federation held at Nagnur 

enmh!'^ decided *^to 

combine these two bodies into one central 

^T?“* Provisional Affiliation entered 

ISha } was formally 

i^n Tnrt’ *^5® Eighteenth Session of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress held at 

Bombay on the 28th and 29th September 1940. 

k™***"**® *® War.—This very same session 

ISTf fh^^5> responsible for yet another 

split in the Congress. The Session adopted 

neutrality in connexion 
^th the war effort but certain elements 

President of 

the Seamen s Union at Calcutta desired to sun 

The Trade Union amS 
while adhering to the principle of neutriSty 
however, gave a free hand to such of their a®: 

Efforl; fo support the War 

attitude of lukewarmness did not 

satjafy Mt Aftab Ali and he disaffliiafed hto 
Union from the Congress. 

Another section, headed by Mr. M. N. Rov 

if Mr. Jamnadaa 

M. Mehta, formed a new central organisation 


he last few months of tho year 1948 and the 
first lew months of the year 1949 have been very 
eventful in the history of trade unionism in this 
country. Once again the Communists and the 
Moderates are split and the Communists have 
regained control of the Trade Union Congress. 
Several unions belonging to the Trade Union 
tongre^ have seceded from it and the Trade 
Union Congress is no longer the influential body 
that it w'as until recently. 

Another development in the field of trade 
umons in India has been the establishment of 
what 13 knowm as the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. The Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association has joined this organisation 
winch generaUy foUows the ideology of the 


STATISTICS OF TRADE 
UNIONS 

One of the Annual Reports which the Govern 
ment of India stopped publishing during the* 
War and later revived is the one relatln- to th'e 
administratton of the Indian Trade Unions^Act 
pese remits contain sUtlstics regarding 
number of registered unions and their member- 

No State except Bombay has main 
tamed any records for both registered anil 
unregistered unions. The Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay has collected full and 
complete Information regarding all trtde 
unions in the State of Bombay since iHa 
year 1922. The foUowlng Table ^ehows thl 
progress of the trade union movement in that 
state from 1939 to the first half onoso ;1“ 


The Indian National Trade Union Congress 
Is making progress but another development has 
been that the Socialists under the leadership of 
Tai Prakash Narain have now been taking 
aCTlye_part in trade unionism and have become a 
vital force m the trade union movement. The 
lederation of unions first organised by them was 
known as the Hind Mazdoor Panchayat. 

In Dec^ber 1948, representatives of the Hind 
amzdoor Panchayat and the Indian Federation 
ot Labour and several independent trade 
unionists met in & coDferBnee and formed a new 
all-India organisation, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 
borne of the trade unionists who had earlier 
seceded from the All-India Trade Union Congress 
another all-India organisation in "May 
1949, immely, the United Trades Union Congress, 
ihus, broadly speaking, there are three leading 
trades union bodies, the Indian National Trade 
Union (^n^ess (ideology simUar to that of the 

Congress), the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha (Socialist) and the AU-India Trade Union 
Congress (Communist). 


Year 

1 Average 
number of 
Unions 
during 
the year 

Average 
Membership 
during the 

1 ycflr 

1939 

170 

169,026 

1940 

177 

191,942 

1941 

174 

184,517 

1942 

183 

183,864 

1943 .. .. 

214 

221,029 

1944 

261 

266,042 

1945 

295 

321,682 

1946 

352 

340,540 

1947 

494 

446,803 

1948 

652 

539,195 

1949 

763 1 

656,242 

1950* 

947 

748,434 


First half of year. 


Retii'S Trr/*l;^2n'' iS f” 

»how the latest available position in regarf to R^red Kade ®ns^^ statements 

NUMBER AND membership OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS IN Faon 
_STATE FOR THE YEARS 19*7-48 AND 1948-49 ™ 


States 


Ajmer-Merwara 
Assam .. 

Bihar .. 
Bombay 
Coorg .. ‘ ‘ 

Uelhl .. 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras .. 

Orissa .. 

Punjab ;; 
U. P. 

West Bengal 
Central Unions 


No. of registered 
trade unions 


1947-48 


■ • 


Total 


11 
80 
238 
306 
* * 
47 
94 
612 
64 

282 
926 
109 

2,666 


1948-49 


16 

71 
515 
410 

21 

59 

88 

597 

72 
8 

359 

1,019^ 

105t 


No. of unions sub¬ 
mitting returns 


1947-48 


3,150 


11 
43 
104 
246 
* * 
32 
55 
346 
25 
7 

209 

483 

67 


1948-49 


Membership of unions 
submitting returns 


1947-48 


1,628 


15 

43 

141 

295 
1 

48 

60 

296 
27 

8 

292 

634t 

88 { 

1,848 


6,031 

46,706 

123,137 

316,622 

20,444 

40,198 

242,628* 

5,634 

760t 

127,682 

418.906 

314,181 


1948-49 


1,662,929 


6,532 

107,725 

148,234 

421,128 

320 

25,486 

33,590 

150,180 

13,407 

2,866 

138,403 

438,883 

474,353 


1,960,107 


* Relates to 340 unions only. 

t Relates to 5 unions only. 

union°^l"“'^ra”tedret!irn^^™Th'rtysevM*^^^^^ Bengal was reported to 

and S?ates"uj!ijn7L%ot al.iite“’ tTe^^r^T'SrSt^ 
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The following table shows the number and membersliip of the Registered Trade Unions 



No. of unions 
submitting 

returns 

1947-48 

e 


1948-49 


Industry 

R umber of members at the 
end of the year 

0 p 

Number of members at the 
end of the year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

3 u. 

0 CO 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Railways (including 

workshops) and other 
transport (excluding 
tramways) .. 
Tramways 

Textiles 

Printing Presses 
Municipal 

Seamen 

Docks and Port Trusts 
Agriculture ,, 
Engineering 
Miscellaneous 

150 

6 

222 

63 

70 

9 

28 
13 , 
192 
862 

883,683 

17,634 

385,099 

25,670 

34,567 

64,616 

42,861 

10,292 

97,201 

499,007 

1,180 

1 ' 

45,745 

67 

4,687 

* * 

232 

335 

1,132 

48,969 

384,863 

17,686 

430,844: 

25,737! 

39,154 

64,616 

43,093 

10,627 

98,333 

547,976 

193 

8 

221 

71 

76 

11 

24 

12 

195 

1,037 

523,047 

18,722 

429,667 

28,335 

46,429 

50,735 

50,203 

4,979 

77,988 

601,405 

2,033 
48 
43,732 
107 i 
5,264 

2 

154 

162 

969 

66,884 

525,080 

18,774 

476,211 

30,367 

51.693 

50,737 

50,357 

5,141 

78,971 

1 . 672,776 

Total 

1,615* 

1,560,630 

102,299 

1,662,929 

1,848 

1,831,514 

1 119,355 

1 l,960,107t 


IVJ-CVOO lAI Vv vA VU iu- W» A V Y ^ -li- f — ^ ^ -— 

Miscellaneous) is not known. 

t Sex classification in respect of 9,238 members (2,812 in Textiles, 1,925 in Printing Press, 
14 in Engineering and 4,487 under Miscellaneous) is not known. 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

Apart from dealing with labour legislation and 
labour conditions and attempting and bringing 
about uniformity of standards in the different 
States the Ministry of Labour of the Government 
of India has recently undertaken additional 
responsibilities for the placement of civil and. 
mllitory demobilized personnel, refuges, etc. 
It has continued active co-operation with orga¬ 
nized employers and labour organizations 
through the Tripartite Labour Ckinference and 
Standing Labour Committee. 

Prior to the year 1920 there was little co¬ 
ordination between the Centre and the States 
in matters connected with Labour. The parti¬ 
cipation by India in the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at \Yash- 
ington in 1919 and the increasing interest taken 
by the Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made It necessary, however, both for the 
Government of India and the Governments of 
the more industrialised States not only to 
consider the question of the representation of 
labour in the (Central and States legislatures 
but also to allocate to special departments or 
offices the administration of labour questions. 

The Government of India established a 
Labour Bureau in the year 1920. The 
Bureau was how'cver abolished in March 
1923 on the recommendation of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee. Since the War and 
the creation of the Tripartite Labour Confer¬ 
ence the Ministry of Labour of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has considerably expanded 
its staff and it now deals with a much wider 
range of subjects than it did before the War. 


Apart from the main Secretariat of the 
Ministry of Labour it has several attached and 
subordinate officers. The activities of some of 
these have been described in the relevant 
sections, such as Employment Exchanges and 
Resettlement, Miners* Welfare Fund, etc., but 
of some others are briefly given below. 

LabouT Bureau. —To meet the ever growing 
needs of Government, industry and labour for 
accurate and reliable information relating to 
labour conditions, labour legislation, etc., the 
Central Government established on 1st October 
1946, a Labour Bureau with the following 
'functions:— 

(а) The collection of statistics relating to 
labour, etc. 

(б) To maintain the cost of Living Index 
Numbers compiled under the Government of 
India's Scheme for the preparation of Cost of 
Living Index Numbers on uniform line.-?. 

(c) To keep up-to-date the factual data relat¬ 
ing to working conditions collected by the 
Labour Investigation Committee. 

(d) To conduct research into specific problems 
with a view to furnishing data required for the 
formulation of policy. 

(fi) To edit the Indian Labour Gazette, and 

(/) To edit a Labour Code of various Legisla¬ 
tive enactments and the statutory rules made 
thereunder and a Year Book giving authoritative 
description of labour affairs in the country. 

The Bureau has now* been in e.\istence for 
over four years. It has so far issued the 
following ten publications :— 


1. '* Elements of Industrial Well-Being ” by 

Sir Wilfrid Garrett, formerly Chief In-spector 
of Factories, U.K. » 

2. “ I’roblenis of Indian Labour —X SjTnpo- 
sium 

3 Report on an enquiry into the Cost and 
Standard of Living of Plantation workers m 
South India, by Director, Labour Bureau. 

4. Report on an enquiry into the Cost and 
Standard of Living of Plantation ^^o^ker8 in 
Assam and Bengal by Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
Director, Labour Bureau. 

5. Working of the Indian Trade l.Tnious Actt 
1926, during 1946-47. 

6. Working of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, during 1947, 

7. Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, during 1947-48. 

8. Working of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, during 1948, 

9. Industrial Awards in India—An Analysis. 

10. Indian Labour Y’ear Book, 1946, 1947-48 
and 1948-49 issues. 

One of the extensions of the activities of the 
Jliiiistry of Labour lias been in the field of the 
collection of necessary data for compiling cost 
of living index numbers for selected centres vu 
India on uniform lines. Accordingly, an Ofiiccr 
styled Director, Cost of Living Index bchemc, 
was appointed in the year 1942 and he collected 
some 27,000 family budgets in about 28 selected 
centres in the country. On the basis of the 
data collected cost of living index numbers for 
15 important industrial centres in India , 

on uniform scientific lines are being published 
every month in the Indian Labour Gazette. 


Chief Labour Commissioner.—The Central 
Government, in the Ministry of Jjabour, have nlso 
appointed a Chief Labour Commissioner. This 
officer is in charge of industrial relations and 
conciliation, labour welfare, operation of labour 
laws, and maintenance of information regarding 
wage rates and conditions of work in 
Central undertakings. There are a number of 
deputies working under him known as Regional 
Commissioners. The Chief Commissioner ot 
Labour and his deputies also intervene in 
disputes arising between Government and 
employees in the various central undcrtakmgs. 

Chief Adviser of Factories.— In order to 
ensure uniformity in the administration of the 
Indian Factories Act and to improve conditions 
generally in Indian factories, the Government 
of India have appointed an officer designated the 
Chief Adviser of Factories. The first incumbent 
to the post was Sir Wilfrid Garrett, a 
distinguished officer of the Ministry of Labour 
in the United Kingdom. The Chief Adviser of 
Factories has a number of deputies, including 
deputies who attend to matters relating to the 
health of the workers and the sanitation and 
cleanliness of factories. 
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FORESTS 


R ESBin I'.D Forests : 83,307 sq. nines; 

Froterted Forests: 14,225 sq. miles; Un- 
classed Forests: 19,044 sq. mUes ; Total 

Forest area under Forest Department: 116,666 
sq. miles. ’ 

Even In the earliest days of the British 
occupation the destruction of the forests 
in many parts of the country indicated 
^ K for a strong forest policy, but, 

whether or not our early administrators realised 
tlie importence of the forests to the economic 
And physical welfare of the whole country, 
the ^ct remains that little or notliing was done 
to check uncontrolled destruction with its in- 

erosion and sterilisation of 
tlie fertility of the land. 

between 1850 and 1857 witnessed 
beginnings of forest conservancy in 

issued in 1855, arising 
Vin°p annexation of the Pro- 

HiP ^’irnia which first laid 

^ permanent policy for forest 

tiiJJf Exploration, demarca- 

tion and settlement, followed by eflforts to 

protection and some form of organised 
were long and laborious tasks, 
which are even yet not completed. Neverthe- 

brought under increasingly 
I^ was in 1862 that 
Rrifc? Tndia submitted to the 

Se adnfinuf^f^ proposals for 

fnr*^tho If forests as a public estate 

for the welfare of the country as a whole. With 

Brln^ff (later Sir Dietrich 

Forest? in isfil Inspector-General of 

I ureses in 1863 commenced tlie scientific 

Of India’s forest estate. What- 

nast ^ opinions held in the 

irTnosed bv r restrictions 

^ policy, there can now no longer 

blneflta w)S?h ■i**"'”"® ‘he very substanfiel 
throu^ thl ft. ^ accrued to the country 

esta?e*^an^ ^.7**'°“^°*^ extensive forest 
cseaee and that m her forests India nnw 

possesses a property of great value. 


Next to the major altitudinal effects, rainfall 
is the most important factor in the determina¬ 
tion of the nature of the forests, and within 
e-ich of the main zones, tropical, subtropical, 
temperate and alpine, there can be distinguished 
wet, moist .and dry forest types. In addition, 
various edaphic and serai types occur, dependent 
on local conditions, such as littoral (beach) 
tidal, fresh-water swamp, and riveraiu forests. 

The following is a brief description of the 
mam forest types 

I.—TROPICAL FORESTS 

1. Tropical Wet Evergreen Forests.—These 
are dense forests, with a largo number of 
tree species all mixed together, but according 
to their heights forming several canopies or 
layers. The upper canopy trees, among which 
Dipterocarps are usually characteristic, are 
often 150 to 200 feet high, and they very often 
have clear stems of 100 feet before the first 
branch is reached. These forests are found In 
the areas with the heaviest rainfaU, In the 
southern or Peninsular region, they oecur along 
the Western GhaU from a Tittle south of Bombay 
to Tirunelveli, i.e., in the western parts of 
Bombay, Dtadras, Coorg, Mysore and Travancore- 
Cochin, In the northern or Indo-Gangetic 
re^on, the type is to be found In the wetter 
parts of West Bengal extending into the damper 
parts of the coastal strip of Orissa, and inter¬ 
mingled w'ith the next two types over almost the 
whole of Assam. The type also occurs exten¬ 
sively in the Andamans. 


types OF FOREST 

rese^^d^ Tclassified as 
In ti°cla.ssed State forests, 

of forests rights of user in favour 

recoiSed^lnH^i ®”?.^*’^* carefully 

bmited at settlement while the 

demarcated ; in the 
settlement 

not being prohibited, and the boundaries are 

unclassed 

and as ? management is attempted, 

more thL fhp* amounts to nofiiing 

areas of. revenue until the 

vSJh up for cultivation or are con- 

mtod into reserved or protected forests The 

Pakistan unde? 

114 miles or 

foliowfl * T?ia This was classed as 

Unclassed state I8.550! ^^ozected 6,7/2; 

over?he1e??fu ^ scattered 

from the 

inflnitii rr^fTf there is an 

depending In Sl^Sp^mpTy ''*sou“^iS 

n?rt factors. .Vegetationallv,“ the greater 

& Hic indo-G^ngetic 

riain, must be considered as in the trnnino 

5'!? .^;Iiereyer there are mountains such^??^nfp 

“'^taalaya^and 
Assam-Biirma hills m tlie north. siibtrnniVAi 

alDlM .onwSt 

Its own 


2. Tropical Semi'Everenreen Forests.—These 
form an Intermediate type between the wet 
and the moist types. They are fairly widely 
distributed in the northern region, occurring 
®l oyer upper Assam and in north and south 
m West Bengal (Buxa, Jalpaiguri, Kur.seong, 
Kalimpong), and in Orissa (Puri, Angul). In 
the south, however, the type is not extensive, 
owing to the steep rainfall gradient in the 
w estern Ghats, and it Is limited to narrow strips 
just north of Bombay, near Goa, south Cochin 
and part of Coorg. Forming a dense forest of 
several canopies, there are again numerous 
evergreen species, but mixed with them are 
many deciduous species, such as the Terminalias, 
and the general height is somewhat leas than 
in the w’et evergreen forests. 


3. Tropical Moist Deciduous Forests.—In 
these forests the trees are leafless for part of 
the year, and although the canopy Is complete, 
the forests are not so dense, nor are the trees 
so tall as in the preceding types. The height of 
the dominant trees varies from 100 to 150 feet 
In the souUiern region, Teah is the chief tree* 
mixed with Terminalias and many other species! 
The type is widely distribiited all over the centre 
and south of India, in Madhya Pradesh, Bombay 
Madras. ^Jysore. Coorg, Cochin-Travancore! 
In the north, Sol {ShoTco ro&wsta) is the dominant 
species, and the type extends extensively through 
West Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, and Uttar 

^adesh up to the eastern border of East 
Punjab. 

4. Tropical Dry Deciduous Forests.—Tills 
type is found throughout the Peninsula 
m Bombay, Madliya Pradesh, Hyderabad! 
Mysore and Madras, and in the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, from Onssa, through Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh to East Punjab, wiierever the annual 
rainfall is from about .30 to .50 inches. In the 
south, the most important tree is again 

but there are many associates, w'hich often 
become the dominant species. In the north 

the forest 1 ? typically mixed, with Sal occurring 
only locally. ~ ^ 

5. Tropical Them Forests. —The dry tract 
throughout the Peninsula, to the lee of the 
w estern Ghats, from the extreme south to 
Indore .and Bhopal, with a rainfall of only 20 
to 35 inches per year, is characterised by a low 
open forest of thorny trees, of which various 
species of Acacia are especially common The 
corresponding area in the north has an even 


low'er rainfall, 10 to 30 inches per year if 
lies chiefly in the drier parts of Uttar Pradesh 
especially on unfavourable soils. Acacia* are* 
agam characteristic although less prominent 
toan in the south and the related tree 
Prosopis spictffera is also generally distributed. 

/vnl Evergreen Forests. —A special 

type is met on the Carnatic coast, where 
the rai^all Is 30 to 50 inches peV y^r 
largely from toe retreating (north-Sst) mon: 
soon in October and November. Here there Is a 
mV"^^ rest 30 to 40 feet high, consisting of small 

nexatuira and Memeeylon ediUe, ^ 

IL—SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND 
TEMPERATE FORESTS 
These are represented only by wet types on the 
higher hills, such as the Nilglris and Palnl hills 
where the rainfaU Is relatively high. The sub¬ 
tropical zone, froiii about 3,000 feet to 6,500 feet 

/AO ®\®r^een forest of medium height 

(60 feet) In which Eugenia Is a characteristic 
genus, with Lauracece and other families also well 
represented. Above this, In the temperate zone 
mUlng grassy downs are characteristic, as round 
Ootocamund, with patches of forest, known as 
occupying the sheltered folds In the hills 
These forests, probably the relics of former much 
more extensive forests which have been reduced 
by burning, feUing and grazing, are typicaUv a 
relatively low but fairly dense evergreen type 
oO to 60 ^et high, with a great variety of tr^' 
among which Temstreemia, Eugenia and MdC 
osma are typical general. 

in.— NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS 

1. Subtropical Wet Hill ForeiU.—This 
type occurs on the lower slopes of the East- 
era Himalayas and in the Assam-Biirma hOls 
from a little under 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet. The 
foresto are mostly of good height (up to 150 feet) 
and density, characterised by many species of 
evergreen Oaks and Chestnuts^ with many other 
temperate trees, sueh as AWer and Birch, which 
are deciduous for short periods. Pines are typi¬ 
cally absent, or are confined to drier sandy soils 
or well drained ridges, while Dipterocarps some- 
times extend upwards from the tropical wet 
evergreen forests. 

2. Subtropical Moist Hill Forests.— These 
extend to the whole length of the Western 

Himalayas, from East Punjab 
to Bhutan, mostly between 3,000 and 6,000 feet 
but descending in places to 2,000 feet, and 
ascendmg on southerly aspects to 7,500 feet. 

The principal tree is the CAtr or Chil pine 
(/ tnw longifolia), which forms almost pure 
forests over extensive areas. Oaks, Rhododend- 
and other trees mix with or replace the Ckir 
at the higher levels and in damper situations. 

The type extends eastwards Into toe Ehasl, 
Naga Manipur hUIs, but Instead of toe Chit 

tjee is the Khasi pine (Ptnw 

3. Subtropical Dry Hvergreen Forests.— These 
are open low scrub forests of evergreen 
trees and thorny shrubs, In which the chief 
species ^ the Olive {Olea cuspidata). They occur 
gom about 1,600 feet to 5,000 feet in toe 
Hiinalayan foothills and Kashmir extending 

Pakistan and other countries. 

J he B^csts have mostly been considerably 

grazing, lopping and felling 
and with protection the general density becomes 
much better. 

IV.—NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS 

^**7**»P««*e Forests.— These are found 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, 
hm! fr ? West Bengal into the higher 

fJJ? a*JOUt 6,000 feet to 9,500 

forests^JyPically fairly dense evergreen 

species of OaJts and 
Chestnuts predominate, but many other species 

present, Including typically deciduous 
trees such as Maple, Elm and Prunua. 
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2. Mowt Temperate Foreiti^Along the 
Himalayas in Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir, East 
Punjab, Nepal and the Darjeeling district, and 
Sikkim and Bhutan, at altitudes from 6,000 to 
11,000 feet, and with a rainfall from 40 to 100 
inches per year, are to be found extensive 
coniferous forests similar to the temperate 
forests of Europe and North America. The 
chief trees are Spnice, Silver Fir, Cedar (Deodar), 
Blue Pine (Pinus exeelea), and Teuga. Oppress 
and Yew also occur to a less extent. Often these 
trees are mixed together, but pure crops of 
one or the other are generally more frequent, 
depending on the altitude, aspect and other con¬ 
ditions. Evergreen Oaks are also often present, 
particularly on southern aspects, while in the 
damper situations are often many broad leaved 
trees, also typical of European forests, such as 
Maples, Hornbeam, Horse Chestnut, Birch, Elm, 
etc. 

3. Dry Temperate Forests.—In the inner 
ranges of the Himalayas, where the south-west 
monsoon Is feeble, and the rainfall is usually less 
than 40 inches a year, and that is mostly in tlie 
form of winter snow, is to be found extending 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet a drier and ipore open 
type of temperate forest. It consists chiefly of 
the conifers Ce^r (Deodar), Pinus geraraiana and 
Juniper (J, maeropoda), with some Silver Fir and 
Blue Pine at higher elevations. Broad leaved 
trees, such as Maple, Ash and the Holm Oak, 
occur scattered or in pure patches, while the Ofive 
spreads up from the dry subtropical zone. The 
type occurs in Kashmir, Chamba, Inner Garhwal 
and Sikkim. Among the herbs and shrubs 
present are many medicinal plants, such as 
Artemisia and Ephedra. 

V.—ALPINE FORESTS 

The uppermost forests of the Himalayas, from 
about 9,600 to 12,000 feet, consist of a dense 
growth of small trees and large shrubs, chiefly 
Birch, Rhododendron and dwarf Juniper with 
patches of coniferous overwood of high level 
Silver Fir and Blue Pine. 

This gives place to an alpine scrub above, con¬ 
sisting of dwarf Rhododendrons, Junipers and 
other shrubs, interspersed with patcties of grass¬ 
land, which form excellent grazing areas in sum¬ 
mer, when they are covered with a great variety 
of beautiful alpine flowers. 

VI.—SPECIAL FOREST TYPES 

Among various special edaphic and serai forest 
types, the following may be mentioned 

1. Beach Forests.—All round the coast, 
wherever a fair width of sandy beach occurs, 
there Is a fringe of forest in which Castmrina, 
originally introduced from Australia, is now often 
the most characteristic species. Elsewhere, 
small evergreen and deciduous trees form a low 
but fairly dense fringe along the shore. 

2. Tidal Forest!.—In the S underbans of 
the Gangos-Brahmaputra delta, and along the 
mouths of other large rivers, such as the Maha- 
nadi and Godaveri are to be found Mangrove 
(Rhizophera, Broufjuiera, etc.) and Nundn 
(HerUiera) forests, typical of salt water swamps. 
Many of the trees 11 ave stilt roots for support, and 

knees ” or pneumatophores projecting upwards 
from the swamps to provide aeration for the roots. 

3* Freshwater Swamp Forest!,— These are 
not very extensive, but are to be found above 
the salt water limit in tlie deltas of the large 
rivers, and also in depressions, often old river 
beds, In parts of Assam, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madras. They are subject to 
prolonged annual flooding and have various 
species according to the locality. Tlie delta 
type in Bengal supports the best of the Sundn 
forests, Often over 100 feet high. 

4. Riverain Forests.—Along all the larger 
rivers on the banks of new aHuviurn are to be 
found Btretchos of moisture-loving trees, sucli as 
Lagefstresmia ftos-re^ina, Terminalia mprfocarpa 
and Salix teirasperma. On reoently deposited 
gravels and sand, extensive stretehes of which 
occur along many river oourses both In tho north 


and the south, are often to be found forests in 
various stages of succession, depending on now 
new or old is the deposit, on tho rainfall and otne 
local factors. Perhaps the mos^ characteristic 
are the Khair (Acacia catechu), Sissoo (Daw^gui 
sissu) and Tamarix forests found throughout 
the north from Assam to East Punjab, inese 
forests are usually characterised by heavy grass, 
and with protection they slowly change to a more 
miscellaneous type of forest by the gradual 
colonising of other species. 

VH,—THE BAMBOOS 

No account of the forests of the country 
would be complete without a reference to 
the Bamboos, of which there are very many 
species occurring in the tropical, subtropical 
and temperate zones. Tall bamboos, such as 

QfiiTidinaced and DBtidfoculdnius 
hamiUonii, often form a very dense undergrowth 
in the tropical semi-evergreen and moist decidu¬ 
ous forests, while Dendrocalamus sfncfiw is 
locally abundant and economically important 
in the drier parts of the tropical moist deciduous 
forests and in some of the tropical dry deciduous 
forests. One of the important results of forest 
research is the utilisation of bamboos for the 
making of paper, but there are still extensive 
areas of forests with a dense undergrow'th of 
bamboos, wiiich are not at present economically 
exploitable and which often greatly hinder other 
forest operations, 

FOREST POLICY 

The general policy of the Government in 
relation to forests was definitely laid down in 
1894 by the classification of the areas under 
the control of the Department into four broad 
classes, namely:— 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is essen¬ 
tial on climatie or physical grounds. These are 
usually situated hi hilly country where the reten¬ 
tion of forest gro\vth is of vital Importance on 
account of its influence on the storage of the rain¬ 
fall and on the prevention of erosion and sudden 
floods. 


(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, sucli, for ex¬ 
ample, as the teak forests of the centre and the 
south, the sal forests of the nortli, the centre 
and the north-east and the deodar and pine 
forests of the north-w’cstern Himalayas. 

(e) Minor Forests, containing somewhat in¬ 
ferior kinds of timber and managed for the pro¬ 
duction of wood, fodder, grazing and other pro¬ 
duce for local consumption; these forests are of 
great importance In agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands.—These are not “ forests ” 
In the generally understood sense of the term but 
grazing grounds managed by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and the 
same tract may to a certain extent be managed 
with more than one object. 

Administration.—The forest business of the 
Government of India is carried out in their 
Departments of Agriculture, Tho Insnector- 
Gonernl of Forests is tlic technical adviser to 
the Government in forest matters. Under 
the Constitution of 1919 Forests were made 
a transferred subject In Bombay wliere they 
had long been admin Is ter eil by the Provincial 
Governments, and in 1024 the Reforms Inquiry 
Coinmitteo presided over by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, the then Homo Member of tho 
Government of India, recommended that they 
be transferred to other provinces too unless 
any lowil Government on ^xainiuaiion of the 
position couhl make out a convincing case 
agaiiist tlie transfer in its own proi iueo. .\ftcT 
the Constitution of 1035 Forests were incluiled 
ill the schedule of Provincial subjects throughout 
India. And in the Constitution Act of 1960 
they reinuhi on tho State list. 

Territorial Chanres.—Tho various States 
nro divided Into one or more Forest Circles, 
each In charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
usually States cont-ainhig throe or more circles 


also have a Chief Conservator who ^ Ivead 
of the Department for State. Circles a e 
divided into a number of Forest * * 

charge of members of the 
Service. Each Division contains a 
Rance-s in charge of Forest Rangers or Deputy 

Km • h?av? divisions VaS 

divided into Sub-diyisions. ^he Ranges re 

further sub-divided into ^ as 

and beats. These are as well as 

administrative aub-didsions held by Foresters 
and Forest Guards. 

Apart from territorial 
various imnortant posts of a non-terntori 
nature connected with Forest 
Education, Silviculture, Utilisation and the 
preparation of Forest Working Plans. 

The training of Forest Rangers India 

is concentrated at the Indian horest 
College, Dehra Dun; but in addition 
candidates to this college, Mafr^s and Bombay 
have their own Forest College for trainmo 

Forest Rangers. 

The training of subordinates below the rank 
of Rangers is carried out in various local for 
schools and training classes. 

FOREST EDUCATION 

Forest education In India first started wP 
the foundint^ in 1878, of a Forest School at 
Dehra Dun,"for the training of forest rangers. 
Direct training for the Provincial 
started in 1914, and continued up to U-8, when 
it ivas replaced by training ^ a tup 

the cessation of recruitment to Jt! 

I Indian Forest College was f 
probationers are now being trained directly 
for the Superior Forest Services of the various 

States. 

The original Forest School, established In 
1878, came directly under the 
India in 1884, when it became H^oj'Vncem 
Imperial Forest College, and SSs 

at first for all the States. In 
Forest College was opened at Coimbatore, 

serving Madras, DombW. 

Bihar and Orissa, and the 
College at Dehra Dun serving the rest of India. 

The Madras Forest CoUege vyas 
July, 1939, but was reopened for ^ 3 .** 

dates only in 1945. The Gover^anient of India 
took over the Madras Forest College 
as a Central Government Institute under the 
auspices of the Forest llesearch 
Collceea and it has been expanded and equipi ^ 
to train both rangers and forest 

Imperial Forest College rmwe 

been renamed the Indian Forest 

to distinguish it from 'i^siiinprlor 

College, for the training of offteers for tlie Superior 

Porcst Services, opened in 1938. 


Tlie Director of Forest. Edueution t hough under 
the administmtive control ot the Presideiit is the 
llesul of the Forest Colleges at Dehra Dun aud 
Coimbatore. The Colleges are 

(i) Indian Forest College, with a Priiieipal 
as the Head. 

(li) Indian Forest Rimgers’ CoUege with a 
Director as the Head; 

A (iti) JIadras Fore.st College. Coimbatore, with 
a Principal as tho Head. 

Research.— The Ranger College became also 
a recognised centre of forest research in 
1906. 

In 1014 the first Forest IteseaTch Institute 
was opened on tho Cliaudlmgh Estate, Dehra 
Dim. Within a few years the war demand 
for forest produce empliasised the scope ana 
need for extonslve research far beyond llmt 
for wlilch aceommodutlon liad been provided. 
Plans were therefore made for a new 
ReBoareh Institute on tho Kaulagarh (I^oi 
I'orost) estate a few miles out of D«ira DHU. 
Tho IiiHtiHito was opened In Novoinbor, 
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under the admiixistrathe control of 

SilvicvLltiire; (* 7 ) Buhan.y! . 77 ) 

J -Ology , (ty) Statistical; (v) Entomoiog)-. 

Tir* ^ Chemistrj’ of Forest Products • a;) 

Minor Forest Products; 77 ) Timber Mcch’.ui.;' 

(ar) Composite Wood; (rii) Wood S-j^ouim'• 
(iJut) Cellulose .and Paper; (ix) M’ord .Vnatomv’ 

^ Publicity * Liaison 

wmni? J^u-cetor of Forest Education 

viuen mnctions as a liaison office between tJie 

infT™+” Govomment and commercial 

actmties of the Institute in 

.; deals witii all the produc- 

tion side of forestry, is under the direetiou of a 
bdmultnrist. Jinch of the actnral research 
I <lecentralised and done by local 

SihdcnflnHcf^’'^*'^* States, but the Central 

co-ordmates their work, does all the 

information 

offndia matters for the whole 

Products—Forest produce is divided 

Umh«^..?T wajor produce. 

timber and firewood, and ( 2 ) Jlinor nroduce 

comprising all other products such as bKSos’ 
canes, leaves, ffuitl^, fibres, grasses 

rda^Q ni^dicinal and poisonous 

and animal 
aspects of research 
forest produce, such as survey 
methods of exploitation, and cultivation afe 

anf/thV*^ Forest Products Traneh, 

Mte “f »'''«« 

fliwiif, out-turn of timber and fuel from 

all sources averages about 30 G million cubic feet 

developments have 
was fifSio^K past, extraction of timber 

thaton^v a^H®^®*^^^“^ (gagging with the result 
AttemnKthe forests could be touched. 
At^mpts were made m employing American 

S 3 ne?v logging, for which ma- 

bought and an American expert 

cSte of^eiJS-aSln® The 

D?ovcd these means 

proved too high. Recently the problem has 

been solved by means of light tramways the 

rains of trucks being drawn by elephants which 

superannuated from ordinary work 

™k ^larJp ^h?t? possible in this way to 

very ^eWrdi^ i°i ^“^®‘=ees>hle areas of forest 
very cheaply. Elsewhere in the eountrv 

a great part of the trade in timber lies in the 
hands of contractors who are m the 

regarded trustworthy if sufficient control over 

their operations is exercised. ^«o'>roi over 

. Industries. —The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its eeneral 
commercial welfare and InyovidtoremX?- 

meniJ? >8 not always fully re- 

tof the 

Sch u“dlrM«v‘de““a*f JoPulatiOT 

wnicn 13 directly dependent on the forests and 

numbers of wood-cutters, 

fo and others waking 

sSale ?«, employment on an enornSus 

UD^ ^ persons engaged in working 

may hP ^^nnng these latter 

y he mentioned carpenters, wheelwrleht. 

coopers. boat-buUders, tanners, drug mlnu; 

fact^ers, rope-makers, kc-manufacturcrs per¬ 
fumers, gum and resin collectors, basketmakers 
and many other classes of skilled labourers The 
show nearly a million people and ti[el? 
dependents so employed in the country and near- 
1> a further half million in the States but thcun 

hiUour 13 not whole-tune labour, devo ting seven or 

Sf fu° tofest work and the 

rest to agriculture. With the opening up of the 

forests, the extension of systematic working, the 
cnvp^v^lf possibfe d s- 

cS^'Sed ii the futnrl''' 


Financiftl Hesujts.—The Revenue for 
194G-47 was Rs. 1.0,68,21,000; expenditure 

Revenue surplus 
Es. 3,69,31,000. The total output for 1946-47 was 
worth [Is. 46 crore«, timber and fuel accountin^r 
I for minor products for 2. ** 



AjreDciea.—The general practice of the Forest 
7 ) 0 ) iirfcments in the Government of India and 
the v.ariou? St.afes is to conduct their own sales 
direct witli timber de.alers or large consumers 
iniough there are notable exceptions. Indian 


timber marketing in England (especially Anda- 
man timbers) is now done under the direction of 
\T™ber Adviser who is attached to the Office 

r T *F. ®l 8 h Commissioner for India. Sales 
of Indian timbers and especially timbers from 
the Andamans are steadily increasing, 

A large number of bulletins and other publi¬ 
cations are is^ed by the Forest Research 
Insti^te. Of these a list can be obtained from 
the Publicity and Liaison Officer, Forest Re- 
search Institute, New Forest, Debra Dun, who 
mamtams close liaison with trade and industry 


FOREST AREA (1946-4D 

(Figures relate to Reporting Areas only) 


State 


Assam 

Bihsr(a) ... 

Iiombay(/A .! ; 

Jladhy.a Pradesh .. ]. ] 

Madras 

Oris8a(c) .. .. ‘ | ’ 

Punjab 

Uttar I*radesli(f/) .. 

West Bengal .. .. ' 

Hyderabad .. ” ' 

Madhya Bharat(e) 

PEPsu .. .. ; 

Kaja.sthan(/) .. .. [ 

Saurashtra(y) .. .. ‘ ^ 

Travancore-Cocliin 

Ajmer . ;; 

Coorg . 

Himachal Pradesh{/i) 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands .. 

Total 


(Sq. miles) 


Area under Forest Department 


Reserved 

Forests 

Protected 

Forests 

Unclassed 

Forests 

6,691 

93 

14,484 

1,4.51 

807 

34 

12,217 

219 

217 

19,425 

. -t 


i 15,833(1) 

37 


3,318 

1,417 

1,735 

480 

3,845 

428 

8,903(») 

947 

' 78 

2,648 

1 


4,567 

4,293 

687 

—- 

-- 

65 1 

60 

39 

139 

1,683 

1,545 

510 

616 

10 


2,989 

77 


73 



517 

26(0 

291(0 

422 

315 

239 

1,498 

554 

137 

83,397 

14,225 1 

19,044 


Total forest 
area under 
Forest Dept. 


21,268 

2,292 

12,653(7) 

19,425 

15,870()n) 

6,470 

4,759 

9,928(0) 

2,649(p) 

9,547 

65 

238 

3,733 

626 

3,066 

73 

834(i) 

976 

2,189(j) 


(o) Including Saraikella. 

Kolhapur, Mudhol, Rajpipla, Sangli and Baroda 
(c) Inc uding Gangpur, Keonjhar, Nilgiri and Rairakhol. 

(rf) Including Rampur and Tehri Garliwal. 

Mathwar only. 


116,666 


(e) 

(/) 

(17) 

(A) 

(0 

(j) 

(*) 

(0 

(m) 


(ft) 

(o) 

(P) 

(<?) 


pSSdcfiK„X!k‘3hBliarhtpur. Dungarpnr and Kotah only. 

Chaiuba, Jubbal, Sirmur and'Suket only. 

Not under direct control of Forest Department. 

Balance ar^ (20%) occupied by Settlement and Mangroves 

Represents reserved lands and leased forests 

forests transferred to the control oftheFSrest 
mifes nX maLsemeot of o& Mhn» 6 ement and 7 sq. 

Includes 1 sq. mile of leased forests. 

^ uJeror?^ De®DattmSt”//rDlm control of 

Excludes 3 sn nules of iinpl-iqitfifi Kumaon Class I forest). 

Revenue, Expenditure ,rm _a. 

State 


Assam 

Kihar .. .. [ 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh .. ! ’ 

Jladras 

Grissa . 

Punjab 
Uttar Pradesli 
M^est Bengal .. ” 

Hyderabad. 

Madhya Bharat 
PEPSU 

Rajasthan .. .. ‘ 

Saurashtra .. 

Travaiicore-Cochin [. 

Ajmer . 

Goorg 

Hlinaclial Pradesh .. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Total 


t * 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

• 

6,838 

(—) 5,150 

2,814 

' 1.676 

31,073 

11,407 , 

18,873 

7,457 

15,868 

7,972 

- 3,109 

1,482 

4,084 

3,471 

20,680 

6,687 1 

3,461 

3;367 

8,940 

1,800 

1,343 

’ 337 

236 

93 

1,546 

963 ; 

307 

201 

10,628 

3,956 

197* 

265* 

2,161 

448 1 

2,782 1 

804 

1,821 

2,649 

__1,36,821 

49,890 


Net Revenue 
(Surplus) 

11,988 
1,133 
19,666 
11,416 
7,896 
1,687 
613 
13,993 
94 
7,140 
1,006 
143 
578 
106 
0,672 
( —) 68 
1,713 
1,978 
( —) 828 


land towa;ds 

15.63%^0^S IS oi Rs. 4,73.000 auc 












































































CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


T he results of mountaineering in the Himal¬ 
ayas which has now a history of nearly a 
hundred years behind it, may be summed up 
fls follows • The highest mountains so far chin- 
W “re Aimaimrna in Nepai (26,000 ft.) t.y M. 
Hcrtoc in 1050 : Nandn Devi (25,(160 ft.) by \V 
H Tilman in 1936; and Kamet (2y,44( it.) bj' 
F.’S. Svmthe in 1931. Nanda Devi and kamet 
are in the central Himalayas. Among the more 
imnortant of the lesser peaks climbed are Siniol- 
clm (22,610 ft.), Tent Peak (24,165 ft.). The 
higher peaks in the Himalayas on whicli attempts 
liave been made are JIt. Everest (29,141 ft.), Mt. 
Godwin Austen or K2 (28,250 ft.), JIt. Kancheo- 
junga (28,146 ft.), and Kanga Parbat. i ive 
attemots w'ere made to climb Mt. Everest, the 
first in 1922 and the last in 1938. There were 
also two reconnaissance expeditions in 1921 and 
1925. All the attempts made to get to the top 
hiilcd, some of them disastrously. Two among 
the best known men wlio were killed were G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Trvlne both of whom died 
in the second attempt on Everest in 1924. The 
highest point ever teached in these expeditions 
Is 28,100 ft. a height which was reached twice, 
first in 1924 and second in 1933. This is also 
the greatest height ever reached in any of tlie 
expeditions to the whole range. Mention may 
also be made of the air expedition w'hich flew 
over Mt. Everest in 1933 and took many useful 
photographs of the peak. The results of the 
expedition on other peaks may be quickly 
summarized. Two attempts were made on 
Mt. Godwin Austen (1938, 1939) both of which 
were unsuccessful. On Kanchenjunga no less 
than five attempts were made (1905, two in 
1929, 1930, 1931) but all of them ended m 
failure. Nanga Parbat was a German target, and 
saw four expeditions (1934, 1937, 1938, 1939) 
none of which succeeded in scaling the heights. 


Some of the great names associated with 
Himalayan mountaineering are G. L. Mallory, 
A. C. Irvine, Hugh Ruttledge, F. S. Smythe, 
E. E. Shipton, N. E. OdeU, W. H. Tilman, Dr. 
Merkl, Dr. Wien, Dr. Paul Baur and Dudley 
Wolf. 

1950 EXPEDITIONS 

There were no notable expeditions during the 
years 1940-1948 owing to the world war. In 
1949 there w'ere four minor expeditions chiefly 
of au exploratory nature. (Sec end of article). 

in 1950 there were four important expeditions. 
A Norwegian expedition led by Prof. Arne Naess 
made tlie first ascent of the Tircii Mir in tlie 
Chitral range of the Himalayas. A Scottish 
expedition under the leadership of W. H. Murruy 
travensed the Gharwal range from west to east. 
It also successfully made tiic first ascent of Uja 
'I’ircli wMch has a iieiglit of about 21,000 ft. Hut 
by far the most important event of the year was 
the ascent of Amiapurua in Nepal by a French 
expedition led bv 51. Hertog. Annapurna whicli 
lias a lieight of 26,000 ft., is the higliest peak 
ill the world so far climbed. A British exiicdi- 
tion to Nepal under W. H. Tilman also tried to 
climb Annapurna iinsncccssfiilly. Tlie lunin 
purpose of tliis expedition liowovcr wasscicutitlc. 


A French Himalayan expedition has been 
planned for 1951 by the J.yons section of the 
Drench Alpine Club and the Lyons Himalaya 
Committee. 


It will climb in tlie Garhwal Jllinaliiyas, where 
though the highest peaks have been conquered 
there are objectives wlikii lure a mooidaiueer. 

" Our aim,” said M. Roger Pu[)fat, du' leader, 
" is not so inueli to attack n, suriiinit as to ••onduel. 
a three niontliB' 11iiimlayan canipaign. Doiild- 
less wo bluill toake sonic ascents and recninpier, 
by a new path, n suiamit approncliing an all itude 
of 8,7.50 yards.” 

The other ijicmbcjs of (ho fcoiiTU aiij 'M, L. 
OevrtI (35), M, A. Ilarbezab (28), M'. I-. Dubost 
25), M. G. Vignes (21), M. L. t'ayiui (30) and 


M. J. J. Languepin. M. Vignea and M. Langue- 
pin .are the doctor and cuie-cameraman, res- 
Itectively, of the expedition. 

Three other foreign mountaineering expedi¬ 
tions are also likely to visit the Himalayas in 
1951. Parties from New Zealand and Germany 
propose to climb in Garhwal and an expedition 
from Ceylon is also expected. Mr. Oshoka Mad- 
gaokar of Bombay also proposes to _ climb in 
Nepal according to a statement in Parliament. 

Below Is given a detailed account of some 
of tlie more important of tlie past expeditions to 
the Himalayas. 

A HISTORY 

Oulng to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions 
into the Himalayas a great deal of moun¬ 
taineering and exploration remains to be done in 
the world’s highest mountain range. There are 
over fifty summits of 25,000 ft. and of these 
only two, Kamet (25,447 ft.) and Nanda Iievi, 
(25,660 ft.) have been scaled, while there are in¬ 
numerable lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure¬ 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Godwin Austen 
(K2), 28,250 ft. and Kanchenjunga 28,146 ft. 

Pioneer Climbers.— Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some hundred years ago wheu 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
In the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
brothers, who iq 1855 reached a height ot 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, while I. S. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanistSir Joseph Hooker who,in 1849, explor¬ 
ed the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft, 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made explora¬ 
tions in the Karakoram Himalayas, in 
the region of the Balfcoro Glacier, one of the 
greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed a 
peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of ’Abnizzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a Iveight of 26,000 ft, on the Bride Peak. 
.Mountaineering developed rapidly In the 
nineties, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. CoUlo and Briga¬ 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain, Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Froshlleld made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and exploi'cd the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 

MOUNT KAMET 

Meanwhile, tlmnks tu Brigadier-'Goneral 
Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and Bhotlns 
were trained for mountalnceriiig and. witli 
the advent of Urst-olass porterage, Hiina- 
Iayno mountaineorlng entered on a iiowphiiae. 
Dr, and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a iiuniLun 
nf expeditions Into the Karakorams and W. W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable nscentH, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempt ed by 
two Norwegians, Messrs, llubensteln nnd 
Monrad Aas, who got within a few foot of the 
top. • 


The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A, M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen¬ 
jau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expe¬ 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Ckilonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier-General Brupe, Dr. T. G. 
Longstaff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this LoQgstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexia 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1030 remained the highest summit 
reached at the time. In 1911 and 1912 
attempts were made to climb Kamet by C, F. 
Meade and his Swiss guides and a height of 
23,500 ft. was gained. Captain Morris Slinghy 
also attempted Kamet at this time. 

At last in the summer of 1931 a party of 
young British climbers led by F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reacldng the summit of Mount 
Kamet(2o,447 ft.), the first peal: over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

MOUNT KANCHENJUNGA 

The first attempt on Kanchenjunga 
was made in 1905 but ended in disaster, 
Lieut. Paclie and three porters being 
killed by an avalanche. The second 
attempt in 1929 was made by a solitary 
American, E. F. Farmer, who also lost Ids 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 24,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
international expedition led by Professor 
(I. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche w’hlch killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Rarathang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1981 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Sohaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

MOUNT EVEREST 

There have been seven expeditions to Mount 
Everest of which those In 1921 and 1985 were 
reconnaissances nnU those in 1022, 1924, 1933, 
1930 and 1938 attempts to reach the summit. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais¬ 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest carried 
out Its work in the most complete manner uuder 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Iloward-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Evbrest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly cxaTulncd, and relations 
were established with the local authorities. 
On the information and cxperlenco of the re¬ 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set oil tho following 
year (1922) under Brig.-Gen. tlui Hon. 
C. G. Biuco. Capt. G. I. Flucli and Capt. J. Q. 
Bruct' succeeded with tho help of oxygen In 
roaolilng the height of 27,300 it. During this 
expedition aoven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an Ico cUfi' soiqo 60 
feet high. 

Tho 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brlg.-Gcn. Bruco, But owing to hla ill 
health Lt.-Colonol E. F. Norton took on 
tho comniuiid. Lt.-Ool. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T, 11. Souiorvoll reached a height of 28,100 
feet, 'then a final attemiit was inadn by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. Tlioy wore assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. tidell 
and J. de V. llataru. On June (Uh they left 
the 25,000 foot camp with throe porters who 
carried loads for them up to 20,800 ft. On June 
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8 th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10 th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 26,800 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated tlie 
mountain. 


proceeded alone and nothing more was 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
n^ar the site of Camp Hi, 21,000 feet, by 
Shipton's party in 1935. 


Early In 1935 the Tibetan Government 
_ ... , granted permission for a further attempt to 

Ihe expedition of 1933 followed a successful hike i lace from June 1935 to June 1936 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. It. Weir, Political Officer Inclusive, 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 

Tibetan Government for a further attempt to there was no time to organise an attempt 

climb the mountain. An Everest Committee ^he summit it was decided to send out a small 
was formed under the mgis of the Koyal Geogra- P^^ty under the leadership of Mr. E. E. Shipton. 
phlcal Society and the Alpine Club, and Mr. Hugh This had as its objects: Collection of data as to 
Ruttledge, formerly of the I.C.9., accepted an MT^onsoon snow and weather conditions; ex- 
invitation to take charge of the expedition, hmiination of alternative routes from the w’cst, 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smyttie,! trying out of new men for the summit 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of physiological observations; a stereo- 

1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Birnle, E. E. Shipton photogrammetric survey; examination of ice 
and Dr. C. R. Greene who climbed Mormationson the North Col. 

with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The expedition ^ 

reached Calcutta in February and forthwith L expedition proved that Everest cannot 
proceeded to its main task. be ascended during the monsoon and that the 

4 . 11 - 1 . 1 .i. “®Pe ef an ascent is during the period ira- 

The 1933 expedition established its base in the mediately before the monsoon 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April „ .... , , 

21st. Camp I was established. Thenceforward t^onditions during the monsoon are extremely 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally party had a narrow escape 

bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hln- enormous avalanche that fell from the 

dered the establishment of camps and made the ®*®P®s tbe North Col. 

ascent to the North Cul* 23,000 ft. prolonged During the course of this reconnaissance two 
and arduous wqrk. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was dozen peaks over 20,000 feet high were ascended, 
not established until the middle of May after a 

40 feet ice wall on the North Col. slopes had 1936 Expedition—The 1936 expedition was 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped led by Mr. Hugh Ruttledge and included 
with wireless whioh enabled weather reports to three of the 1933 climbers Messrs. Shipton, 
be received from the meteoroljogical authorities Smythe and Wyn Harris, and one of the 
at Alipore. One instaUation was at Darjeeling, 1933 Signals Officers Lieut. Smith 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, VVindham. It encountered exceptionally bad 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of dnclirabable and the usual pre-nionsoon north- 


India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
. Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the OiScent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on thi- 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great mouf- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after whicli 
they descended to Camp V. The following 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton de.scended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frost-bites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A w'eek later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a }mung 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet In disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
went on in reacliing 21,000 feet. He then 


west w'iiid w'as lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, Camp IV on the North Col. was 
established to schedule and the party were in 
position to a ttack the summit, when the weather 
broke and tw*o feet of snow forced them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col. 
To cap their discomfiture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re-opon the route 
to tlie North Col. but on both occjisions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
to be abandoned when Shipton and.Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avaianche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Rongbuk Glacier and 
examined the west .side of the North Col. which, 
in spite of Mallory's unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not only practicable but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east 
‘side. 

The 1938 expedition consisted of seven 
climbers, H. W. Tilman, E. E. Shipton, F, S. 
Smythe, N. E. Odell Dr. C. B, M. Warren, 
P. Lloyd and Capt. P. R. Oliver and was led 
by Tilman. It was considerably smaller 
than previous expeditions owing to economic 
reasons and because experience has shown that 
the small light expedition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its object than a 
targe cumbersome expedition rendered com¬ 
paratively immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixed plan. Though the expedition 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
it fully justified these beliefs and cost only 
£2,500 as against the £10,000 Or more of 
previous Everest expeditions. 

The expedition reached Rongbuk on April 
6th and established Camp 3 on April 26th. 
Wind and cold made further advance impossible 
and the party descended to the Kharta valley 
for a rest and to recuperate from Influenza, 
chills and sore throats. They returned in the 
middle of May during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 5th, one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual. The route up the North Col. was forced 
in dangerous snow conditions and the party 
had a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
4 was established on May 24th but snowstorms 
drove the party down. It was then decided to 
regain the North Col. from the west via the Main 


Rongbuk Glacier and Camp 4 was re-established 
after a difficult ice climb on June 5th. On June 
8th Camp 6 was established by Shipton and 
Smythe with seven porters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit 
Conditions, however, proved impossible owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a height of 27,300 ft 
A further attempt by Tilman and Lloyd oii 
June nth met with no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 

Aerial Expedition.^—An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of 
photographing the mountain from the air. 
This venture was financed by Lady Houston, 
Major L. V. S. Blacker, formerly of the Guides’ 
was its leader and in charge of its survey work* 
Lord Clydesdale chief pilot. Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre 
second pilot and Major P. T, Etherton, its 
London manager. Two specially equipped aero¬ 
planes, adaptations of the well-known Wapiti 
were provided. A special point in their 
equipment was the provision of compressed 
oxygen for supply through gas masks to the 
aviators at high altitudes., The expedition was 
not permitted to fly across the Tibetan frontier 
so as to circle Mt. Everest, but both machines 
successfully flew over the peak and several good 
photographs were taken of it. By permission 
of the Nepal Government a line of flight from 
Purnea.the base of the expedition, across Nepal 
territory to Mt. Everest, was taken and along 
this route some good survey photographs were 
obtained as far as the poor visibility at the time 
of the flight in April, permitted. 

An interesting mountain flight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Risalpur to Gilgit^ and back, undertaken by 
the R.A.F. at Risalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by Flt.Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Risalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilglt is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs, 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs! 

6 mins, on the return journey. From Gilglt 
the machines further proceeded upon fllgHts 
ovor the Hunza, Nagar and Rakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Rakaposhi,as well as of other places of import¬ 
ance or interest, were taken. Such flights 
were frequently made by the R.A.F. 


NANGA PARBAT 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It %va 3 conduct¬ 
ed by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
R. N, Frier, of the Gllgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr. Rand 
Herron and Miss E, Knowlton. of Boston, IT.S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August w'ere brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934.—In 1934 Herr Merkl 
returned to ihe attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Saugster of the Indian Army as trans¬ 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Owing to various delays, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
\ni established at 24,800 feet, a terrible bUzzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
rout during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost. Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters—men who 
had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Sclineieer and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
frost-bitten, one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 
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In Mav 1937. another attempt was made to 
climb KaDga Parbat by a German expedition,, 
headed bv Dr. \Men. News reached aimla on 
June ?Othat disaster had overtaken the expedi¬ 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor. Dr. Luft, had perished. Eiglit « 
tiie nine members of the expedition were killed 
along with nine Sherpa porters, Mountoineering 
experts are of the opinion that the season was 
not very propitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which is considered to be more accessible In 
the autumn. 

A further German attempt to climb Nanga 
Parbat was made m 193S under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Bauer. During the second half 
of July the party succeeding in reaching a height 
of over 23,000 ft. but were forced to retreat by 
bad weather. During the climb the bodies of 
Herr Willy Merkl and the porter Gay Lay, 
who perished in 1934 were discovered. 

In 1939 another German expedition led by 
Herr Peter Aufshnalter explored the Diamirai 
flank of Nanga Parbat. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than l.OOU feet higher. 

NANDA DEVI 

In 1934 B. E. Shipton and H. W. Tilman, 
by a magnificent piece of exploration and 
mountaineering, succeeded _ in penetrating the 
hitherto impracticable Eishl Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Narltla Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala¬ 
yan mountaineere for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr* T* G. Longstafl 
and Hugh Buttledge. Shipton and Tilman 
also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri eifl 
the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri Glacier. Profiting by the 
discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi basin 
an Anglo-American party, the leader of wiiich 
was Tilman, successfully scaled Nanda Devi 
pia its south-west ridge, on 29th August, 
1936. Tilman and Odell being the climbers to 
reach the summit. This expedition was 
remarkable in that owing to the sickness of the 
porters the climbers had to carry their own 
camps up the mountain. This Is the finest 
and most difficult peak yet climbed in the 
Himalayas. 

In 1939 the first Polish expedition to visit the 
Himalayas succeeded in making the ascent of the 
East Peak of Nanda Devi. Unfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M. M. A. Karplnskl 
and S. Bemadzikiewicz on Trisul above the 
Milam Glacier. 

Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R.E , and Lt! D. M. 
Bum, R.E. lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtami, nearPahlgam 
In Kashmir. 

In 1935 an attempt to scale Peak 3 in tlie 
Karakoram Himalayas 25,400 ft. was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Hunt, Dr. J. S. Carslaw 
and W. it. Brotherhood, ll.A.F. A series of bliz¬ 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated at 24,500 feet. There is no 
great difficulty between this point and the 
summit. 

In the Autumn of 1035 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. R, Cooke who was accom¬ 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by G. 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude,cough and the risk of frost-bite. 


This ascent was made on November 18tb, an 
UDUSually late date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can be 
climbed in early winter at least. 

The 1936 French expedition to the Kara- 
koramSjlike the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 

EAST HIMALAYAS 

After Nanda Devi the most remarkable 
ascent of 1936 was that of Siniolchu 
(22,610 ft.), a peak once designated as the 
■* embodiment of inaccessibility ”, in the 
Kanchenjunga range. This was made by 
a small German party under the leader¬ 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas. 

In 1939, a party of Munich mountaineers, 
consisting of Herren Grob, Paidar and Schma- 
derer, made the first ascent of the Tent Peak 
(24,165 ft.), in the Kangchenjunga range and 
attempted the Twins Peak (24,115 ft.) but were 
defeated by bad weather. 


a height of about 25,000 ft. before being forced 
to retreat by had weather. In descending to 
Camp 6 they were overtaken by a blizzard and 
forced to spend a night in the open as a result 
of which they were seriously frost-bitten. The 
devotion of the Sherpa porters prevented a more 
serious disaster. 

Further exploration of the Badrinath, 
Eedarnath ranges at the sources of the Ganges 
I as well as various ascents were made by a 
German expedition under the leadership of 
Dr. 11. Schwarzgruber in the autumn of 1938. 
A iltUe less than 10 years later (August, 1947) 
a Swiss party claimed that it had ascended, 
Kedarnath. 

The Survey of India are now very active and 
much work has been accomplished during the 
re-survey of Garhwal and Kumaon under the 
direction of Major Gordon Osmastoii, whilst 
several thousand square miles of country have 
been mapped by Shipton and Tilman during 
their expeditions to the Shaksgam in 1937 
and by Shipton during his expedition to the 
Earakoram in 1939. 


Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Simvu 
uusuccessfully and by C. R. Cooke and 
F, Spencer Chapman who ascended several 
peaks of over 20,000 feet including the Fluted 
Peak. 

During the summer of 1937 a number 
of peaks were climbed, the most notable 
being Chomolhari 23,997 ft. by F, Spencer 
Chapman with one porter, and the Mana 
Peak 23,860 ft. by Captain P. R. Oliver 
and F. S. Smvthe, the latter completing 
the ascent alone as Capt. Oliver was insufficiently 
acclimatised. Three other peaks of 21,400 ft., 
21,500 ft. and 22,481 ft. were also climbed by 
Oliver and Smythe and attempts made on 
Nllkanta and Dunagiri whieh were frustrated 
by bad weather. They also explored a 
remarkable plateau above tlie Banke Glacier, 
discovered in May 1937 by Lieut. R. A, Gardiner 
of the Survey of India. In addition, Smythe 
with three Tibetan porters climbed seven peaks 
of the Zaskar Range among them the very 
difficult peak of Nilgiri Parbat, 21,264 It. in 
July 1937. During this expedition Smythe came 
upon some remarkable tracks in the snow wTiich 
the Tibetan porters believed were made by a 
Mirka or Abominable Snow Man. These track? 
were afterwards identified as bear tracks by 
the natural history authorities in London. 

Garhwal was visited in 1939 by a Swiss 
expedition ded by M. Andre Roch and two 
fine peaks were scaled, Dunagiri and the 
Wedge Peak. 

GODV/IN AUSTEN (K2) 

In 1938 C. S. Houston led an expedition 
to the Karakoram during the course of 
which a bold and determined attempt was 
made to climb K2. 28,250 ft. After failure to 
obtain a footing on the n. w. ridge, the party, 
which included several veteran Sherpa porters, 
ascended the n. e. ridge to a height of 26,000 ft. 

A further attempt on K2 was made by an 
American part.y in 1939 1 ut ended in disaster, 
Dudley Wolfe, and tliree Sherpa porters losing 
tlielr lives in Btormy weather high up the 
mountain. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams was 
that undertaken by Capt. J. B. Harrison, Lieut. 
J. 0. M. Roberts, E. A. Hodgkin, Dr. T. 
Graham Brown and Lieut. .1. Waller together 
with Dr. G. A. J. Teasdaie and Df. Elizabeth 
Tcasdale. The principal objective was Masher- 
brum, 25,660 ft. After OBtAhlishlng Camp 
7 at 24,000 ft, Harrison and llodgUin reached 


The Himalayan Club was founded in 
1928, at New* Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
Sir Geoffrey Corbett, one-time Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.E., 
one-time Assistant Surveyor-General. The 
headquarters of this club has now shifted to 
(Calcutta, and most of the members have left 
the country. 


1949 EXPEDITIONS 

A party of four Swiss made an expedition 
into the Himalayas in 1949. The party consisted 
of Dr. Edward Wyss-Dunant, a biologist who 
was to make scientific observations; Adolf 
Ruby and Jacob Bargetzi, two Alpine guides; 
and Anne Liese Lohuar famous woman Alpinist 
who lead the party. They were later joined 
by Rene Dittert, veteran mountaineer and 
author. The expedition was organized by 
the Zurich headquarters of the Swiss Foundation 
for Alpine Research and was to spend six months 
In the unexplored wastes to the north of 
Kanchenjunga. 

Mr, Tilman led a three-month expedition 
to the Nepal Himalayas. He w'as accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Peter Lloyd, a well-known 
Everest climber. The object of the expedition 
was partly mountaineering and partly scientific. 
The scientific section which was financed by 
a number of British scientific societies consisted 
of a geologist Mr. C. S. Scott, and a botanist 
Mr, 0. Polunin. The object of the expedition 
was to explore the Langtang Himal range, 
of which the highc.st peak is Langtang Llruug, 
23,771 feet high. 

A Norwegian group originally formed for an 
attempt on Nanga Parbat tried unsuccessfully 
to climb TTrach Mir in Chitral (Pakistan) in 
1949 July. 

A Sikkim Himalayan expedition sponsored 
by the Hikers' Club of Botnbay made a trip of 
the 18,000 foot higli Sebiila Pass in Sikkim in 
May 1948. The party was under the leadership 
of Sir. R. P. Ghandhy. 

TTiis party covered a distance of 160 miles 
in three weeks and had some interesting 
mountaineering experiences. This was the 
second venture of the Hikeva’ Club, undor- 
tnlce.n not so much to discover mysti^i lea of the 
liimahiyan holglds, as to give training in 
mountaineering to youth. 
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SURVEYS 




T he Botanical Survey Department of 
the Governracnt of India is awaiting 
reorganisation. Pending a new appoint¬ 
ment the duties of the Director are distributed i 
ajpong (i) Dr. K. P. Biswas, M.A., D.SeJ 
^din.), P.R.S.E., Superintendent, Indian 

Botanic Garden, Calcutta and (li) K. S. Sri- 
nivasan, B.Sc., M.Sc. (C- gr.), Curator, Indu.strial 
Section, Indian Museum. There Is a staff at 
headquarters of one officer for systematic work 
and at the Indian Museum a Curator who is 
engaged in the development and maintenance 
of the Industrial Section. 


The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Surrey, has both a cul¬ 
tural and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it Is obvious that a progressive Govern¬ 
ment should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resourC 6 B^ of the area it administers. 
The activities of the survey have much 
economic applicability—consisting as they 
do of investigations and researches into 
the systematica, limnology, distribution of 
plants, ecology and economic botany of plant life 
—the work accomplished in pure and applied 
botany at the Indian Botanic Garden during the 
last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and far-reaching influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of Agricultural Sciences and Forestry in 
India. The irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
for more than one hundred and fifty-six years at 
the Herbarium of the Indian Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta,^ and more than 15,000 indigenous 
and exotic trees, shrubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open, prove to be most useful in dealing 
with such questions of considerable State 
importance as naturalisation of useful plants, 
Introduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaptation of raw produce to the 
requirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utilisation, preservation of rural areas, provision 
of national parks, drainage, sanitation and 
public health. 

Identification and supply of specimens for 
research work is also carried out for assistint^ 
scientists in India and abroad. “ 

The Industrial Section of the Indian Museum 
was founded for the exhibition of tlie economic 
resources of India (economic plants and plant 
products) and for serving as a Bureau of public 
information by diffusion of knowledge on eco¬ 
nomic Botany. The section maintains a public 
gallery, where plants and plant-products, such 
as food, fodder, spices, crude drugs and pharma¬ 
ceutical products, vegetables, fibres, dyes and 
tans, oil and oil-seeds, gums and resins 
are displayed with descriptive labels. 


sanctioned strength is one Director, 9 Siiperin- 
tendieg Geologists (including 1 Deputy Director) 
Geologists, 1 Betroleum Geologist, 75 Assistant 
.j eulogists, 1 Cliief Geophysicist, 2 Geophysicists, 
5 Assistant Geophysicists, 1 Geophysical 
rechmciau, 2 Chemists, l Physicist, 10 Assistant 
Chemists, 1 Mining Engineer, 1 Deputy Mining 
Engineer, 3 Assistant Alining Engineers, 
1 Drilling Foreman, 4 Drillers, 1 Adniinlstra- 
tivR Officer, I Artist and 1 Registrar. This 
staff 13 divided into (t) Headquarters Division, 
and (ti)_ Field Staff. The Headquarters Divi- 

office in Calcutta, includes 
1 Deputy Director and 1 Assistant Director 
who are in charge of general administration, 
I Pstrolosist and 1 Curator with assistant 
who identify rocks and minerals submitted 
for examination by the public and superintend 
tlie Museum collections, 1 Paleontologist 
with assistants who is responsible for the 
identification of fossils and supervision of 
the fossil collections, and a chemical staff 
^''‘drkmg in the Headquarters Laboratory. The 
office sections include, in addition to the general 
adinmiiitrative sections, a Library section, a 
1 ubhcation section and a Dravving office, includ¬ 
ing map and process sections. Geological maps 
are prepared in the Drawing office and smaller 
maps are also printed there. The departmental 
Library is well-equipped with books and publica¬ 
tions on geological and allied subjects. These 
may be consulted by the general public and in 
C 0 rtaiu cLrcum^taTices may bo issued on loan* 

The Field Staff, who spend about half of 
the year on geological fieldwork in any part of 

Union and the remaining 6 
months at headquarters> are deputed to work 
either in the Field Circles or in the Specialist 
Sections, the former consisting at present of 
6 Circles, viz,, ( 1 ) Western Circle for Bom- 

Matsya and Rajpntana ; 
( 2 ; Northern Circle for Uttar Pradesh, Punjab 
Himachal Pradesh and Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union; (3) Central Circle for Madhva 
1 rad^h. Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh : 
(4) Eastern Circle for West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa; (5) Southern Circle for Madras and 
Travancorc-Cochin ; and ( 6 ) North Eastern 
prcle for Assam, Tripura and Sikkim. The 
Specialist Sections consist of 5 Specialist 

Mineral Development Section ■ 
(2) Engineering Geology and Ground Water 
Section; (3) Geophysical Section; ( 4 ) Drilling 
Section; and (5) Exploratory Mining Section. 
Ihe rield^ Circles each embrace one or several 
states, while the activities of the 5 Specialist 
Sections cover the whole of the Indian Union. 

rield Circle is under the supervision of a 
superintending geologist. 



GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The Geological Survey of India la one of 
the oldest Geological Surveys in the world. 
The present department, now under the 
Government of India, lllinistry of Works 
Mines and Power, was founded in lS 5 i’ 
Its primary function Is the preparation of a 
geological map of India, the basis on which all 
geological work, including an appraisal of the 
mineral deposits of the country, must rest. 

Up to the beginning of the present century, 
most of the geological maps prepared were on 
the small scale of r = 4 miles; many of the 
surveys being rather in the nature of geological 
reconnaissances with the object of obtaining 
a broad view of the geology of the country as a 
whole. During the last 40 or 50 years mapping 
has.^wherever possilile, been on a standard scale 
of 1 * == 1 mile, and in certain areas of special 
economic importance on even larger scales. 

The importance of geological work in connec¬ 
tion with India's industrial development is now 
widely realised and, to meet enhanced demands 
the gazetted cadre of the Department is being 
increased as rapidly sas possible. The present 


The object of the Field Circles is to 
continue the detailed geological mapping of the 
Indian Union. Officers in these Circles carry 
out preliminary investigations on such mineral 
occurrences as are found during the course of 
fnappiug, and also undertake tlie simpler types of 
engineering geology and water-supply investiga¬ 
tions. They also sup; ly the geological guidance 
nec(»sary in any geophysical work which may be 
Mrned out in their areas. Officers of the 
ilineral Development Section are men who have 
specialised in the study of certain minerals, such 
as coal, mica, manganese, clays, gypsum, etc. 
Their w’ork is of an all-India character and 
they operate and give advice to States 
vvhereyer their specialised knowledge is of 
advantage. Similarly, tlie work of the 
Engim^ring Geology Section is of an nll-India 
character, the members being highly specialised 
m the geological investigation of dam-sites 

geological problem.s 
related to engineering. With the j,resent small 
staff this Section can take up only a limited 
number of investigations but It Is hoped that it 
will be pxpanded to the required cadre as qiiickiv 

fw I®’ ^orks in close co-operation with 
the Public Works Deptt. of the various State 
Governments. The Geophysical Section is at 


present working mainly on water-supply and 
engmeermg geology problems, and on the 
ocation of small mineral deposits. The Drill¬ 
ing and Mining Sections have just begun to 
tonction—additional staff' is still being recruited 
For work in connection with the testing of 
mineral deposits, . exploring dam-sites and 
underground water resources, drilling equipment 
Is being purchased. 

Every year, before the programme of the 
field surveys is decided upon, the State 
Governments are asked to give details of 
geological investigations, mineral surveys or 

engineering enquiries which they desire to have 
carried out. 

Recently a Mineral Information Bureau has 
been organised within the Geological Survey of 
Indi^ with the object of Essisting End sdvisinR 
the public on the development and utilisation 
of mineral resources. The Bureau pubUshes 
a quarterly journal called Indian Alinerals 
in which information Is given in language which 
can be easily understood by the general public. 

The results of the investigations and researches 
of the Department are published in— 

(i) litcofds of the Geological Survey of 
India, which include the Annual 
Reports, Annual Mineral Review, and 
short papers. One volume of 4 parts 
is published annually. Every 5 years, 
a Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of Irfflia, Is published as a 
separate volume of the Records, 

(ii) Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India ; in general each volume deals 
in detail with a particular area or a 
particular mineral. 

(in) Paheoniologia Indica, which deals 
entirely with paleontological matters. 

Asa part of the Records, a series of Bulletins on 
particular minerals have been published in recent 
years These Bulletins are intended to summa¬ 
rise the geological information available in India 
on commercial minerals. As each edition goes 

out of print, these Bulletins are revised and 
reprinted. 

Thus to cater for the Mineral Industry the 
Geological Survey of India pubUshes: 

(a) An Annual Review of Mineral Produc¬ 
tion, the contents of which are 
mainly production statistics relating 
to the previous year. 

(5) A Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India, giving a review 
of the trend of the industry during 
the past 5 years. 

(c) Bulletins, each giving a summary of 

, geological knowledge on a partic¬ 
ular mineral. 

(d) A semi-popular quarterly journal 
known as the Indian Minerals 
which contains articles on minerals 
and mining in India, mineral statis- 

I tlc8 HDQ abstracts of world mineral 

news, etc. , 

Publication of the Records 
Bulletins) and Memoirs was suspended 
out this has now been resumed, * 

The advice of the Geological Survey of India 
is taken by the Central Government and others 

mineral policy including 
grant of mineral concessions. To encourage 

^ th ^ geology in classes and 

Department presents coUections of 
minerals^ rocks and fossils and Rives lecture*! 
to students and at times to the public with a 
view to popularising the study of geology. 
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The ceologlcal lunctlous of the Mineral XJtUtsa* 
tlon Branch of the Department, which was 
MUbllshed as a War measure, have now been 
taken over by the Mineral Development Section. 

The Strategic Branch, which was formed during 
the War with a view to providing geological 
information and ad'ice for the Allied 1* orces, 
has, however, been dissolved. 

SURVEY OF INDIA 

The first authoritative map of India was 
published by D'Anvillc in 1752, when the explo¬ 
ration of the then unknown India was still 
largely In French hands. It was compiled 
from routes of solitary travellers and rough 
charts of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded In 1787—ten years after the battle of 
IMassev— when Lord Clive formally appointed 
MajorJamesRennell, the first Surveyor General 
of Bengal, at thattime the most important of the 
East India Company’s possessions. 

Rennell's maps were originally milltarj* 
reconnaissances and latterly chain surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India.* Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
Its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department consists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact “figure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo¬ 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has avoided the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo¬ 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework Is, therefore,essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other acti^tles, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
wUcb can be suitably combined with its execu¬ 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
have been carried out in India: 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide 
Tables for thirty-nine ports between Suez 
and Singapore ; 

The Magnetic survey; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
Gravity; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time; 

Selsmographic and meteorological obser¬ 
vations at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies in the gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re¬ 
consideration of the whole theory of Isostasy, 

In the past this department used to carry 
out the large scale revenue surveys for most 
of India, and conducted this work for central 
and eastern India and Burma till 1006, 

Though revenue survey Is primarily a record 
of individual property boundarlesand is uncon- 
eemed with tne surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 


By 1905 however, the small scale topogra¬ 
phical surveys compiled from the large scale 
revenue maps had faUen seriously in arrears, 
owing to the relatively slower pace and Incom¬ 
pleteness of the latter, on which non-revenue- 
paying areas are normally showTi blank. 

An authoritative Survey Committee appointed 
by the Government of India considered the 
position in 1905. It was feared that a 
separation of the topographical and revenue 
surveys might result in a wasteful duplication 
of work and two overlapping but mutually 
discrepant systems of mapping. These objec¬ 
tions w'ere met by a ruling that the basis of 
both systems of survey sho^d be identical and 
provided either by the Survey of India or under 
its supervision. 

Subject to this principle, the remaining 
revenue surveys were handed over to the 
Provinces, who had always paid for them as part 
of the overhead charges of revenue collection, 
and the Survey of India was enabled to^ con¬ 
centrate its energies on a complete new’ series of 
modern topographical maps in several colours 
on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed informa¬ 
tion to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours and 
proper classification of communications. 

It was intended that the survey begun in 1905 
should be completed in twenty-five years, and 
then revised periodically every thirty years. 
Owing however to the First World War and 
later retrenchments, only about three fourths 
of the programme had been completed by 1939, 
in spite of a reduction of scale for the less 
important; areas. 


Although from 1905 to 1939 new surveys were 
carried out every year, covering from thirty to 


States, municipal and other local authorities 
and private firms; and will give advice as to 
the methods to be employed on such w'ork. 
Surveys of the above description Include :— 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Riverain and irrigation surveys; 

Railway and city surveys; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas. 

The department is also equipped to carry out 
lithographic printing and can undertake such 
work on payment. 

With the establishment of an International 
Civil Aviation Organization, India will be 
required to keep up its share of certain 
international series of civil aviation maps and 
charts. 

The administration of the Survey of India 
is in the hands of the Surveyor General of 
India under the ilinistry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture. The headquarters office of the Surveyor 
General of India is at Mussoorie, U. P. and 
is under the administration of the Deputy Sur¬ 
veyor General. A technical office is attached 
to tliis which can provide estimates and make 
arrangements for any urgent work. 

There are three regional Directors of Survey 
Circles with their headquarters at Shillong, 
Dehra Dun and Bangalore and a Director of 
Map Publication with his headquarters at 
Dehra Dun. 

The more purely geophysical and mathe¬ 
matical activities of the department are dealt 
with by the Director, Geodetic and Training 
Circle, Dehra Dun, 

There are map printing offices at Dehra Dun 


sixty thousand square miles, an area roughly and Calcutta, the resources of which 


that of England, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 50 years old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have hill features ahowm by 
roughly sketched form lines or hachures; such 
changes in towm sites, canals and communications 
as have been embodied in them have not been 
surveyed, but are entered from data gathered 
from outside sources. 

Owing to the serious financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut dowm and Its annual expenditure 
halved. 

During the Second World War, topographical 
survey work in India practically ceased, and 
since the conclusion of hostilities the main efforts 
of tlie department have been directed to large 
scale surveys for utilitarian purposes, such as dam 
sites and areas for irrigation, so that no appre 
ciable progress lias been made since 1939 In the 
1905 topographical programme, 

Survevs and records of international and 


be made use of by Government Departments and 
the public for printing special maps, illustrations 
for reports, patents, dia^aras, etc. 

During the war, the Department was almost 
entirely devoted to work in direct support of the 
war effort and many of the civil activitie.s out¬ 
lined above were interrupted or suspended. 
These activities have now been resumed and 
intensified particuiarly In relation to develop¬ 
ment projects. 

ZOOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The Zoological Survey of India w'ns founded in 
1916 on the basis of the Zoological and Anthro¬ 
pological Section of the Indian Museum w’hich 
itself i.s a descendant of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The extensive zoological collections 
cared for and maintained by the Zoological 
Survey of India partly belong to the Asiatic 
Society and the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum and partly to the Central Government. 
Besides the collections, which arc rich In types 


State boundaries have always formed an ioi’ and unique specimens of Indian fauna, iho 
portant item of topographical work, and asset of the Survey is Its extensive 

in recent years numerous Guide Maps have I library, probably the second best la 

been published of important cities and military k |,g Commonw’ealth and certainly the best in 
stations usually on scales of about 3 Inches to Under certain rules and regulations, 

the mile, w’here the 1-incli to 1-mllo scale Is | jjjg books are sent out to bona fide research 


inadequate. 

The use of air photographs for survey purposes 
has become a normal practice and air survey 
Is employed w'herever It Is considered advantage¬ 
ous to do so. The Survey of India has arranged 
with a company in India for the supply, on 
contract rates, of such photographs as it may 
require for survey purposes. 

Air pliotographs In pairs for stereoscopic 
examination or made up In tlio form of mo.saios 
are very of^ten of value in inspecting sites prior to 
undertaking dotalletl survey operations, or may 
sometimes render these uuueocssary. 

So far as w’ork for the Central Govoriiment 
will permit, this dopartiuont Is prepared to 
undertake local surveys on payment for 


students thereby encouraging zoological research 
even in the remotest corners of India, 

In recent years, it has supplied staff for the 
dovelopiuont and research in fisheries and for 
the Plant Protoctiou Bureau of the Central 
Govornmont. Even from a purely’ utillUrlan 
aspect the poteultallties and resources of (ho 
Survey are very much iiuder-exploltod. 

The objects for which the Zoologlwd Survey 
of India was founded are (t) to undortako 
faunlstlc studies so as to acquire all possible 
information on the geographical distribution of 
Indian animals, (it) to maintain and add to the 
national zoological collections started nearly a 
century and a half ago by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, (tit }to inalntalu and develop the pubUe 
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«hibits in the zoological galleries of the Indian 
Museam at Calcutta, (iv) to identify specimens 
as required by investigators in any part of the 
country and (o) to advise the Government on 
zoological matters. 

The Zoological Survey of India publishes 
apd Jil€tnoiTS of iht IttdicLti J^useutn 
which are journals of Indian Zoology and recently 
the publication of the Fauna of India has also 
been transferred to the Survey. The Reports 
of the Zoological Survey of India published 
tnenmally are well illustrated and hichlv 
informative. ' 

The Anthropological Section of the Survey 
was budded off in December 1945 and formed 
the nucleus of the Anthropological Survey of 


India. With it the publication of “Anthro¬ 
pological Bulletins “ was also transferred to that 
Department. 

Since its establishment, the Survey had to 
weather many heavy storms, such as the Inch- 
cape Retrenchment Committee proposals of 
1923, the 1931 Retrenchment Committee pro¬ 
posals which crippled it completely, the shifting 
of the Survey from Calcutta to Banaras in April- 
ITay 1942* the Varuna Hood of September 1943 
and the depletion of its staff to meet the needs’ 
of Fisheries Development and Research, 

The Zoological Galleries, which suffered heavy 
damage due to occupation of the Indian Museum 
by Army authorities, are being reconstructed 
and rostorod. Some of them have been thrown 
open to the public since October 1947, 


In 1048, the Government of India decided 
to re-transfer the Survey to Calcutta but as 
sufficient accommodation for housing the 
collections and offices could not be found in 
the compound of the Indian Museum, a large 
rented building (Jabakusum House, 34, Chit- 
taranjan Avenue, Calcutta 12) was placed 
at its disposal. Dibrary, Birds and Mammals 
Section and the office of the Curator, Zoological 
Galleries, are located in the Indian Museum 
while all other Sections and the main office' 
are in the rented building. The Government 
proposes to put up a fire proof building for 
the Department which has no building of its 
own as and when funds permit. 

Director. — Dr. S. L. Hora, D.sc., f.r.s.e. 
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THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 


T he history of Indian ^'irrency is ^Uy sum- 
iDArised in the Reports of the Herschell, 
Fowler and Babington-Simth Committees, 
and the Chamberlain and Hilton Young Com¬ 
missions. This historical retrospect is 
to a brief review of the facte and events of the 
past which chiefly influence the present and 
serve as a guide to the future, 

Bv the Act of 1818 the East India Coinpany 
made the silver rupee of 180 grams 11 l-thb 
fine unUmited legal tender for 8outh liulm. 
However the various Presidencies tih^er the 
East India Company had rupees of di^ent 
weights and fineness and the rupee of one Presl- 
deiicv was not legal tender in another. A 
uniform svstem of coinage was, therefore found 
necessary^ whicli was obtained by the Act of 
183.5. The 1835 Gold and Silver Coinage Act 
was enacte<l so as to make the rupee unlimited 
legal tender and deprive the gold coins of then 
legal tender character throughout British India. 
But in order to avoid the embarrassing fluctua¬ 
tions in the rate of exchange with gold standard 
countries consequent on the severe slump in the 
silver market from 1872 onwards, it was decided 
in 1893, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Herschell Committee, to close the mints 
to the free coinage of silver. The stoppage^ of 
silver coinage was follow’ed by an appreciation 
of the rupee, and by 1898 it had reached.the 
level of 4d. 

SterUng Exchange Standard.—The Jo'vier 
Committee favoured the making of the British 
sovereign a legal tender and a current coin in 
India and recommended, at the same time, that 
“ the Imlian mints should be thrown open to 
the unrestricted coinage of gold on terms and 
conditions such as goveni the three Australian 
branches of the Royal Mint.” But Government’s 
first attempt to introduce gold into circulation 
was not a success, and tlie Indian currency 
systeiB developed in the years that followed 
along lines different from those foreseen in 1898. 
Gold never became a substantial part of tlie 
circulation. The standard thus evolved w*as 
coinmonlv knowii as a gold exchange standard, 
although in truth in so far as it amounted to a 
definite standard at all, it was a standard of 
sterling exchange. 

The' Chamberlain Commission, appointed 
in April 1913 abandoned the ideal of a gold 
standard based on a gold currency and accepted 
in its place an exchange standard with an ex¬ 
crescent currency of sovereigns not essential 
to the w’orking of the system. As the First 
World War broke out soon after no action was 
taken on these recommendations. The war of 
1914-18 put the currency system of India, in 
common with those of other countries, to a 
severe test. 

The Babington-Smitli Committee w’as ap¬ 
pointed in 19IU w'hen the rate was Is. 8(1. 'I’he 
Committee recommended the stabilisation of 
excliange at 2fi. gold. An important member 
of the Committee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai of Bombay, 
differed from the majority and submitted a 
minority r<*port. 

'I'he majority's recoininendatkms were nr- 
ce[)ted by the Secretary of State. The puhlica- 
tiou of Mu; Report in 1920 coiiiciclod witli a 
kC 'D dt maiid for reiiiittaaces to l.nndon, and 
step.s were at once taken to innintaiu Mu', new 
|•xcllange rate of 2s. gold recoinmemlcd hy t lie 
ConiJTiittee by the offer of reverse councils at a 
rate foiiiidc(( on tliut latio, allowanci; heinu 
made for the depicciaMon of stcilliig in tcnns 
of gold, .assliown by the dollar-sterling exclia nge, 
Ttif rates for mver.'^i’ councils offered by the 
tloviTuiiuiit thus varied froni 2s. 3-29;32(/. 
sterling to 2s. 10-27/32»/. sterling. By the Indjau 
Coinage AiKmiliin nt Aft of 1020, tliO sov(;ruign 
was madu legal tendPr at Hs, lU. 'I'lu- iiMciii|it 
to liold the rate of 2.'t. gohl was not. siicci ssfnl. 


and the Government of India thereupon tried, 
witli effect from June 24, 1920, to maintain 
it at 25. sterling. This attempt also^ faded 
and WHS abandoned on September 28. ihe 
Government of India at this period 
unable to contract currency in I^dia at the 
pace at which world prices were falUng. Ail 
they could do was to avoid further inflaUon 
and to effect some measure of contraction. 
This was insufficient to arrest the falling tide 
of exchange, which early in 1921 fell below the 
low level of 1?. Sd. sterling and Is. gold. Ihe 
25 . ratio, passed in 1020, remained on the statute 
book and was ineffective for purposes of tender 
of gold to the currency office. Government sola 
£55 millions of reverse councils before abandoning 
their effort to stabilise exchange at the new rauo, 
the loss on this account being Rs. 35 crores. 

Currency was contracted to the tune of Ks. 31^ 
crores in 1920-21 and the process was continued 
in the following two years by the transfer of 
sterling securities held iu Loudon to the Secretary 
of State’s cash balance and by the discharge of 
the Indian Treasury Bills lield in the reserve. 
The tide consequently definitely turned by 
January 1923; and Government exchange 
recovered to Is. \d. sterling, and showed a general 
tendency to move upwiird. It readied the 
level of Is. 6rf. sterling in October 1924 at which 
time it was equivalent to about 4r«* gold* 
From that time till March 1926, the upward 
tendenev of exchange continued, but it w’as 
prevented from rising above Is. fid. by free 
purchases of sterling on the part of Government. 
Meanwhile sterling Was restored to parity with 
gold about the middle of 1925 and tire rupee was 
in the neighbourhood of Is. fid. gold when Mie 
Hilton Young Commission was appointed in 1926. 

GOLD BULLION STANDARD 

The Hilton Young Commission held the view’ 
that ** the currency of the country must be 
linked witli gold in a maimer that is real and 
conspicuously visible.” It, therefore, ^com¬ 
mended a gold bullion standard whereby an 
obligation should be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limits at rates determined witli reference to a 
fixed gold parity of tlie rupee but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the puriiose for which tlie 
gold is rctiuirort. It would cstiiblisli the principle 
that gold is the standard of Indian eurrency at 
a fixed ratio. Simultaneously it recommended 
that the legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

In a minute of dissent, Sir Purshotamdp 
Thakurdas said that it was not possible to 
improve upon the ideal of a gold standard 
based on gold reserves. He warned that the 
recommendation of his colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. 6rf., if accepted, w’ould disturb 
the country's economy and exiwessed hla view 
that the Executive had already made up its 
mind to work up to Is. firf. ratio long before 
the appointment of the Commission. 


The monitary standard created by the Act 
of 1927 was a sterling excliange standard with 
tln’ iirovlso that it W’as like the gold exi’luvngo 
staiuinrd so long as sterling did not go off the 
gold parity. Moreover, it would have been a 
gold standard if (loverumeiit had exereised the 
(iidion of offering gold in e.xchange tor rupees. 
While it. retained most of the old leatures eon- 
demneil by tie; CoinmUslon nainely the eou- 
versiim id’ silver rupee into paiier eniTeiiey, the 
ihiitliejiMoii of reserves and the sepairiMmi nt 
ciirrencv from credit control, it rejiresenttd 
an Improvement over the pre-19l6 standard by 
ensuring n statutory gold parity lor the 
nipeo and a statutory ohligutlon on Goveru- 
inont with regard to the [uiieliaso of gold 
and sale of gold or sterling. 


The main controversy in the following years 
centred on the exchange ratio. From the begin¬ 
ning how^ever, Government were finding it 
necessary to take special measures to maint^ 
the ratio of l 5 . 6<i. ow'ing to its w'caknep. On 
February 10, 1927 wiien the Imperial Bank 
desired to borrow Rs. 2 crores from Government, 
it wds charged seven per cent* as against the uank 
rate of she per cent. This created the impression 
tliat Government had changed their regulations 
under the Indian Paper Currency Amendment 
Act of 1923 without making a public announce¬ 
ment and that tliis had been done as a part of 
the measures to sustain the rupee exchange at 
Government had to remit about £7 
millions between February 15 and March 31, 
1930 during which sterling bills were difficult 
to obtain from the market and Government 
decided to raise the price of money in India by 
raising the interest on the emergency currency 
to be given to the Imperial Bank from 7 to 8 
per cent, on February 14, 1930. The position 
deteriorated further by November 1930 owing to 
rumours about the change in the ratio, and 
sterling to the tune of £5,650,000 was sold 
between November 1930 and March 1931 on 
speculative account. The weakness of the 
exchange was followed by contraction of cur¬ 
rency during the same period. The net con¬ 
traction of note currency during the five years 
ending 1931 was Rs. 102i crores. 

THE CRISIS OF 1931 

By 1931 the situation had become critical 
owing to the economic depression resulting 
in the precipitate fall of agricultural prices, 
slump in trade and a serious deterioration in the 
budgetary position of the Government of India. 
The ways and means position was attempted 
to be buttressed by short term loans in the 
form of treasury bills which mounted upto 
Rs. 83.4 crores by August 1931 and thereafter 
by taxation and retrenchment. The flight of 
capital from India could not be checked and 
Government had to sell £11 millions sterling 
to maintain the ratio at the lower exchange 
point between August and September 19, 1931. 

On September 21, 1931, the pound sterling 
was divorced from gold ; India had a Currency 
Ordinance ; and the Secretary of State aunouuced 
Government’s currency policy in terms whicli 
were not in conformity with the Curreucy 
Ordinance. The confusion thus created neces¬ 
sitated the declaration of moratorium for three 
days in respect of banks and tliis unprecedented 
event was followed by the issue on September 24 
of the Gold and Sterling Regulation Ordinance 
of 1931. The first Ordinance sought to suspend 
the operation of Section 5 of the Currency Act 
of 1927 relating to Government’s obligation 
to sell gold or sterling at rates fl.ved therein 
in view of the emergency, while the Secre¬ 
tary of State made It clear before the l‘'edoral 
Structure Sub-Committee In London that 
*' it has been decided to nialntaln Uie 
present currency standard on a sterling 
basis." 

The Indian (loUl and Sterling Sales Regulation 
Ordimmeo of 1931 had the object of malnuilning 
the sterling paper standard by strict regulation 
of dealings iu foreign exchange and the preven¬ 
tion thereby of the export of capital by nationals. 
The Imperial Bank of Indiii was autliorieed to 
allocate cxeliaiige for certain definite purposes 
such ns normal trade needs, cx» luding the Import 
of silver and gold, contracts done heforo Septem¬ 
ber 21 and fnr reasiuiablc [lersonal and douieatlc 
pnrt'oses. The linking of Mu* rupee with sterling 
Invnlving the loss of its freedom was strongly 
opposctl by the publie. Happily, however, the 
appi'eheiisioiis did not materialise; but Mio 
ehange eusured the fiow of trade between India 
and the Britl?ih Kmpire wldie plaelag India at a 
dismi vantage In respect of her trade with 
countries having a gold standard. .\iLoutataiulUig 
feature i)f our trade thereafter was the unusual 
exports of gold. 
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Rupee Unlinked. —In terms of the Anglo* 
American Loan Agreement signed in July, 1946, 
United Kingdom undertook to negotiate 
with the holders of the sterling balances for the 
settlement of these balances and to make 
currently-earned sterling multilaterally con¬ 
vertible for current transactions, within one 
year of the signature of the Agreement. Coase- 
Quent on tWs obligation to negotiate settlement 
m the sterling balances, a delegation from the 
United Kingdom visited India in February for a 
preliminary discussion. 

Another factor conditioning the background 
to foreign exchange relationships w'as the estab¬ 
lishment of the International Monetary Fund and 
toe International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Consequent on India’s member¬ 
ship of the Fund and the fl.xing of par values in 
accordance with the Articles of the Fund 
A^eeinent, sterling ceased to be the sole 
determinant of the external value of toe rupee 
The convertibility of the rupee into other 
currencies was therefore provided, for by the 
enactment of the Reserve Bank of India 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1917, which was 
pMsed by the Central Legislature in April, 1947. 
The amendment repealed Sections 40 and 41 

tit Bank of India Act which had 

obliged the Bank to buy and sell foreign exchange 
at such rates and on such terms and conditions 
as the Central Government may determine 

ui™ conformity with their 

obhgatioiLs as a member of the Fund. 

DEVALUATION 

Closely following the decision of Britain to 
devjilue sterling in terms of toe U.S. dollar 
the Government of India announced on Septem- 

20, 1949 the devaluation of the rupee to 
the same extent, thereby changing the p.ar 
value of the^ rupee in terms of the U*S. currency 
from 30*225 cents to 21 cents anti in terms of 
gold from 0-268601 to 0-186621 grammes of 
fine gold to the rupee. Tlie stock, bullion and 
commodity markets, banks, Government treasur¬ 
ies and other financial institutions were officially 
closed on September 19. 20 , and '21 and the 
new exchange rates, therefore, came into force 
only after the end of the holidays. 

ith a. view to meeting the situation, the 
Reserv'e Bank advised bankers to discoura^^e 
advances for speculative transactions and asklil 
scheduled banks to submit a daily return of 
advances of Rupees one lakh and over. In order 
to check the rise in internal prices, Government 
Issued an ordinance assuming powers to impose 
export duties on vegetable oil.s, oilseeds, vanas- 
pati, shellac, steel and tobacco. This was 
followed in October by a comprehensive eight- 
point programme, which covered ( 1 ) the for¬ 
mulation of a new pattern of trade designed to 
reduce to the minimum the country’s expenditure 
on foreign exchange, ( 2 ) scaling down of bud¬ 
getary expenditure by Rs. 40 crores in 1949-50 
and at least Rs. 80 crores in the following year 
(3) reduction of about 10 per cent, in the retail 
prices of essential commodities, (4) employment 
of India s bargaining capacity for the purpose 
01 bringing down to reasonable levels prices 
of industrial materials imported from countries 
whose currencies have appreciated in relation 
to Indian currencj% (5) intensification of the 
drive to promote national savings and investment 
in industry and provision of suitable Govern¬ 
mental assistance for the extension of banking 
faculties to rural areas, ( 6 ) extension of facilities 
for voluntary settlement of taxes, payable in 
respect of war profits, (7) imposition of customs 
duties on articles exported to hard currency 
areas, and ( 8 ) curbing of speculative price 
increases by legislative and other measures and 
by regulation of credit facilities. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


The rate of wartime expansion in money 
supply hi undivided India, after reaching iU 
peak in 1942*43, witnessed a progressive decline 
during the subsequent war years, the additions 
to money supply being 35-1 per cent, in 1943-44, 

iqii and 13-4 per cent, in 

1940 - 46 . Money supply increased during the 

IfZ by Rs. 361 JotIT- 

by Rs. 465 crores m 1942-43; and by Rs. 981 

Son? nf three years and 

stood at Rs. 2,179 crores at the end of 194.5-46. 

Id the foUmving year, with an increase of Rs. 31 
crores to Rs. 1,358 crores or 2-3 per cent, in 
currency w’lth the public, and with deposit 
money remaining unchanged at Rs. 852 crores, 
trend in money supply, in a process 
of adjustment to peacetime conditions, would 
appear to have been halted in the first post-war 

supply stood at Rs. 2,210 crores 
at the end of March 1947, showing a rise of onlv 
1-4 per cent. This was mainly a result of the 
curtailment of the defence expenditure incurred 
by the Government of India on their own account 
as wrell as on behalf of Allied Governments. 


Septembor’\val‘''Ki“ ^ 

o^piemoer, Mas Ks. 89*crores as comoared 

with a return of Rs. 54.62 crores in the slack 
season of 1948-49. in addition to the sealS 
factor, the magnitude of the return in 1949-50 
IS attributable to tlie net sales of sterling bv the 
Reserve Bank to meet tlie deficit in the balance 
of payments, which resulted from a liberalisation 
o^f import controls in July 1948 as part of the 
Governmenfs anti-inflation policy. The ab.sorn- 
tion during the busy season October 1949 to 
.ilarcli 1950, w'as .substantially higher at Rs. 83 fil 
crores as against Rs. 46.78 crores during the biisv 
m^son of 1948-49. This refiects in part a marked 
improvemm.t in the country’s balance of 
meiits jjosition noticed since devaluation. The 
wider seasonal variations in currency, therefore 
appem to correspond somewhat to* the greater 
amplitude of fluctuations in the balance of 
payments. 


Pakistan, although a member of toe sterling 
area, decided not to devalue her currency with 
the result Oiat her currency appreciated both 
In terms of the Indian rupee and the pound 
sterling and her trade with India came 
consequently to a standstill. On February 
2 <, 1951, however, India recognised the Par 
A aliie of tlie Pakistani rupee under the Indo- 
Pakistani trade pact. The details will be found 
in the chapter on Trade, 


adjustment continued in the 
first half of 1947-48, which also coincided with 

hi period, money supply receding 

by ^0 crores to Rs. 2.140 crores at toe end 
of September 1947. This trend, however, 

the latter 

o ih ^ 19-1' *4S, when money supply recorded 

Rs. 176 crores or 8 per cent. 
Apart from the requirements of the busy season. 

mitii‘it heavy governmental 

?ho ^ following the partition and partly to 

widening of the free sector of 
Internal trade following the adoption by Govern- 
ment of the policy of decontrol in December 1947 
In the result, money supply showed a net rise 

1947-48, rising from 

Si* IWiP the end of March 1947 to 

iv 3 . 2,316 crores at the end of March 1948. 

The downward trend in monev supplv w ith the 
public in the Indian Union noticed in 1948-49 
continued in tlie following year. It showed a 
net contraction of Rs. 18.4 crores during the vear 
m ^ <^o“tr«ction of Rs. 4.3.3 crores 

Pii <^<5«traction was made iin of 

i/nJ nioney of Rs. 17.8 crores and 

11 • currency with the public, 

ihe fall m the money supply during the slack 
season of the year under review' was more than 
m the corre.sponding period of 1948-49 the 
respective figures being Rs. 121.2 crores and 
Ks. 31) crores. Ihe expansion of money supply 
during the busy season amounted to Rs 10*^ 8 
crores as compared with a decline of Rs 8 7 

tlie sanie period in the preceding 
5 ear. this reflected in part the effect of a net 
accrual of sterling to the Reserve Bank of India, 

Note Circulation 

On the basis of figures adjusted, notes in 
circulation in the Indian Union show a net 
contraction of Rs. 7.84 crores in 1948-49 • this 
was the first year since 1937-38 when the'note 
Circulation rfoclined. The year under review 
witnessed a further net contraction of Rs. 5.84 
crores or an average monthly decline of Rs. 0 49 
crore as against Rs. 0.65 crore in 1948-49. This 
was the net result of a return of Rs. 108.09 crores 
'during the period May to October 19^49 and an 
absorption of Rs 102.25 crores during April 
1949, and ^ovember 1949 to March 1950. The 
liighest monthly return during 1949-50, a.s in the 
previous year, was in July when it readied a 

crores as against Rs. 
34.88 crores in July 1948. The-highest monthly 
absorption of Rs 31.07 crores was in December 

inift !o against the peak of Rs. 16.52 crores for 
1948-49 recorded in December 1948. 

Normally, tlie trends in note circulation reflect 
the incidence of the busy and slack seasons. The 
seasonal ebb and flow' of currency, which diirina 
the lyar years had been siibiuerged bv large 

reappeared in *1946-47 
t i has tended to become more pronounced 
since. During the year under review', the return 


Since 1946. Rs. 10 denomination has accounted 
tor the largest percentage of the total note cir- 
aiiatiqn of the current denominations though 
it declined from 44.5 per cent, at the end of 1948 
to «..) per cent, at the end of 1949. The share 
01 Rs. 190 notes increased slightly from 37.9 
percent. to38.1 per cent, during tlie same interval 
Rupee.s 190 notes had constituted the largest 
production of the total note circulation since 
i.>44 until the denomination in .lanuarv 1946 
of notes of the denoininations of Ks. 500\and 
above. 'I he proportion fell from 45.5 per cent, 
at the close of 1945 to 38.9 per cent, bv the close 
of ^46 ; during the same interval ‘the sliare 
ot Rs, 10 denomination rose from 39.0 percent, 
to 43.4 per cent. Since then, Rs. 190 denomina¬ 
tion has constituted the second largest in the 
total circulation. The share of Rs. 5 denomina¬ 
tion increased from 15.1 per cent, at tlie end 
of 1948 to 16.1 per cent, at the end of 1949 
whereas at the end of 1945 it was 14.1 per cent. 
Among the lower denominations, Ks. 2 notes 
presented about 2.5 jier cent, of the total circula¬ 
tion .since 1947 as against 1,3 per cent, at the 
end of 194o and 2.0 per cent, at the end of 1946 
As between the Government of India one-rupee, 
notes and the Bank notes of Rs. 2 denomination 
the ]>ublic continued to sliow'a marked preference 
for the former. 

9 

Circulation of Rupee Coin 

Since 1st November, 1943, w’heii the standard 
riijiee coin ceased to be legal tender, the “ rupee 
coin circulation in India has conijirised ( 1 ) the 
Government of India one-rupee note.s* hssned 
from .Tuly 1940), (2) the giiateriiary silvcrrupees 
(issued from December 1940 upto tlie end of 
May 1946), and (3) the nickel riipoes (issued 
from .June 1947). These coins were also in 
(irculatioii ill 1 iikistaii at the tinie of the tennina- 
tion of the .loint Monetary Arrangeineiits with 
that country on 39th Juiu*, 1948. In teruis of 
section 3 of Part I\ of the Pakistan (Monetarv 
System and Reserve Bank) Order 1947 (as 
amended), the India coins are, hovvever, being 
w’lthdraw’n from circulation by tlie State Bank 
01 l^akistan and certain categories of them as 
specified in the order returned in instalments, 
to the Reserve Bank of India. The amount 
returned and adjusted in 1948-49 was nil and 
m 1949-;>0 Rs. 3.92 crores. Peiiditig the coniple- 
tion of this process, accurate figures of the eir- 
culatioii of rupee coin in the Indian Union wUl 
not be available. 

It will be seen that during 1949-50, there was 
a net absorption amounting to Rs. 2.29 crores 

return of Rs. 4.31 crores in 
1948-49. Jhis W’as brought about bv a total 
a isorption of Ks. 8.39 crores during May and 
June 1949, and November 1949 to March’1950, 
whudi was partially offset by a total return of 

r It during the remaining five months 

of the year (April and July to October). 


Tniv idfX / V Ordinance of 24th 

ninnf 0^1^40) issucd bv tlic Govem- 

nent of India, these notes are deemed to be 
ncluded in the expression “ rupee coin ” for all 

of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
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niirinff the vcar. the Reserve Bank received 
from thf Government of India one-rupee notes 
ftiTcoln for Rs. r* crores. under Section 36(2) 

Sf thrResen^e Bank of India Act, against pay¬ 
ment of legal tender value. 

Small Coin 

qfnee 1944-4.'», when the wartime demand for 
sman%in had carried the figure of absorption 
record level of Rs. 19.20 crores, there has 
been a «hari) decline in the demand for this form 
of “irrencv. In 1948-49, the f^s^rption uas 

noil, beta* Rs, 24 

for the first time since 19.10-31, a net return 01 
Rv ->16 crorcs has emerged, which resultetl from 
a return of Rs. 2.49 crorcs over the larger part 
of the vcar and an absorption of Rs. 0.33 crore 
f during April and May 1949. 

Denomination-wise, there was a return of 
Rs. 67.01 lakhs in half-mpees and 56.-4 
laklis in four-annas as against an absorption of 
Rs 18.94 lakhs and Rs, 6.71 lakhs, respectiv j, 
in 1948*49. The denominations of two-annas 
and one-anna, which had showm retjirns of 
B?. 12.60 lakhs and Rs. 13.5o lakhs in 1948-49, 

showed further returns of Rs. J'-*' 

Rs. 57.79 lakhs, respectively, during 1949-o0. 
In contrast half-anna and single pice 
an absorption of Rs. 1.40 lakhs and Rs. ll.o2 
lakhs, respectively, the correspondmg absolu¬ 
tion in the preceding year being Rs. A-4 
lakhs and Rs. 15.45 lakhs, respectively The 
demand for single pice continues to be 
appreciable. 

During the year under review, the amount 
of standard silver small coins returning from 
circulation in the Indian Union is small, being 
Rs. 4 lakhs. The total amount of these coins 
returnwl from circulation in undivided tndia 
since 1941-42 (when they were replaced by 
ouaternarv coins of one-half fineness) upto 
1947-48 amounted to Rs. 45 lakhs, "^h®. 
return of these coins is probably attributable 
to the prevailing high price of silver, which has 
remained above the theoretical inelting point 
pf the standard silver coin since August 

''1943. 

Quaternary half-nipee and quarter-rupee coins 
of one-half fineness were issued for the first tinie 
in .\ugust 1940 and May 1940, respectively, ivith 
a view to minimising the cost of coinage. The 
total absorption of these coins, since their issue 
up to the end of March 1947, aggregated Rs. 39.2- 
crores. In view of inadequate supplies of silver, 
the current level of silver prices in India and the 
obligation to return, in kind the 226 million 
ounces of lend-lease silver received from the 
United States between 1943 and 1945, the 
Government of India discontinued from May 
1946 the issue of quaternary half-rupee and 
quarter-rupee coins (as well as quaternary rupee 
coins) and decided to replace them by pure nickel 
coins. During 1947-48. the return from circula¬ 
tion of quaternary half-mpee and quarter- 
rupees amounted to Rs. 1.14 crores in undivided 
India, and Rs. 1.83 crores and Rs. 2.66 crores, 
respectively, in 1948-49 and 1949-50 in the 
Indian Union. 

The absorption, in the Indian Union, of the 
nickel half-mpee and quarter-rupee coins, wliicli 
were first issued in Mav 1946, amounted to 
Rs, 1.50 crores in 1949-50 and Rs. 2.11 crorcs 
in 1948-49, and in undivided India Rs. 6.39 
crores during 1946-47 and 1047-48, 

Seasonal Fluctuations 

During the year under review, there was n 
farther contraction of Rs. 5.71 crorcs in legal 
tender currency (inclading small coin) in circula¬ 
tion in the Indian Union. The total contriiction 
since 1948-49 (w'hich was the first year sluce 
1938-39 to show a net contraction) amounted to 
Rs. 18 crores. During the war and post-war 
years up to 1947-48 there was continuous alisorp- 
tion of ciirren» y, tlie total niuounting to aliout 
Rs, 13,63 crores. 


The commencement or the duration of the 
busy season varies in the different parts of the 
country, depending on tlie harvesting of the 
region’s principal crops. Broadly speaking, 
the busy season, with its absorption of currency, 
usuallv'begins in August, September or October 
—usuMly in September—and ends in December, 
January or February, uith an average duration 
of five‘to six months; the slack season, when 
currency returns, begins usually in January, 
February or March and extends upto July, 
August or September, the average duration being 
six or seven months. 


In pre-war years, there was a fair regularity 
in the commencement and duration of the busy 
and slack seasons. During war years, the tide 
of currency expansion resulting from steadily 
growing governmental outlays largely submerged 
the seasonal ebb and flow of currency. With 
the termination of the war, signs of seasonal 
variations reappeared which seemed to have 
fully asserted themselves by 1947-48. Other 
factors also continued to influence changes in 
the volume of money. The absorption, during 
the busy season of 1947-48, of Ks. 127.73 crores 
(whicli is the largest post-war absorption) pro¬ 
bably also embodies the effect of governmental 
deficit flnancinu, particularly after the Partition. 
The absorption during 1948-49 was on a smaller 
scale for each of the busv season months (October 
1948 to April 1949) than the corresponding 
months of 1947-48, In 1949-50, during the 
slack season (May to October 1949), the return 
of currency, which amounted to Rs. 113.30 
crores, was the largest seasonal contraction on 
record. Tliis is probably, in part, attributable 
to the payments deficits whicli followed the 
progressive liberalisation of import restrictions 
from July 1948 to May 1949, tlie import licences 
then issued remaining effective for some time 
after a reversal of the policy. Owing partly 
to the difficulties w’hich arose in regard to the 
trade with Pakistan, the busy season of 1949-50 
began later than usual, the net absorption of 
currency not appearing until the middle of 
November 1949. Since then the outward flow' 
of currency has been on a substantial scale. To 
the seasonal demand w'as added the effect of 
the export surplus leading to large net purchases 
of sterling by the Reserve Bank, which followed 
devaluation. The total absorption from Novem¬ 
ber 1949 to March 1950 amounted to Rs. 98,lo 
crores. 

General Trends 

In pre-war years, broadly speaking, the note 
circulation and demand deposits tended to show 
opposite trends; in the slack season, the note 
circulation fell and deposits rose, while, in the 
busv season, note circulation rose and demand 
deposits fell. During w'ar years, these trends 
were submerged by the inflationary expansion 
of money, both currency and credit moving 
upward. During the busy season, however, 
there was a relatively greater increase in tlie 
note circulation than in demand deposits and 
vice verm in tlie slack season. After the termina¬ 
tion of tlie war, the lue-war movements in the 
note circulation and demand dejiosits began to 
reappear, though not with the same uniformity. 
In tlie first full post-w-ar year, 1046-47, there 
W'as a reduction of 3 per cent in tlie note circula¬ 
tion and a rise of 7 per cent in deposits during 
the slack season, wlille, during tiie busy season, 
there w'as an expansion of 5 per cent in the note 
circulation and a contraction nf 0 per cent m 
demand deposits. In 1947-48, liowever. the 
busy season witnessed a rise of 7 per cent m 
deposits, owing partly to expansion of credit 
by banks and partly to governineiital disburse¬ 
ments. The normal seasonal trends re-emerged 
in 1948-49.* During tlie busy season of the 
year the note cireulation increased by^Rs. 47 
crores and deposits decreased by Rs. 5^ cron's, 
widle during the slack season, the note circulation 
nil by Rs. 56 erores and deposits rose by Rs. 19 
crorcs. 


During the year under review, the busy season 
show’ed an expansion of Rs. 84 crores in the note 
circulation, but deposits remained virtually 
unchanged. In the slack season, the note cir¬ 
culation fell by Rs. 89 crores and deposits by 
Rs. 37 crores. 

Agreement with Foreign Countries 

AVhen the Financial Agreement with the 
United Kingdom w'as extended in July 1048 
for a period of three years, it was agreed that 
the amount of £80 million lying at that time 
to the credit of No. 1 Account would be available 
for current expenditure during the year ended 
June 30, 1949 and that a sum of £40 million 
should b0 rel0BS6<l in CRch of tho subs6qu€nt 
tw'clve-nionth periods. But as a result of un¬ 
expectedly hea\'y imports there was a consider¬ 
able running down of the balances in J^o. 1 
Account. The United Kingdom, therefore, 
agreed to permit advance transfers of releases 
for subsequent periods and also additional 
releases to enable India to meet her outstanding 
commitments under O. G. L. XI which was 
cancelled in Mav 1949. The agreement provided 
for a release of £81 million for the year ended 
June 1949 for which there was no provision in 
the previous agreement and a further release 
of a sum not exceeding £50 million to meet the 
liabilities entered into under the old O. O. L. XI 
prior to its cancellation. The annual releases 
for each of the tw'elve-month periods ending 
June 1950 and June 1951 were raised from £40 
million to £50 million. 


The previous year’s agreement had fixed a 
limit of $60 million for India's drawings on the 
Sterling Area Central Reserves during the year 
ended June 1940. It was assumed that the hard 
currency deficit for the year w’ould amount to 
S160 million and that SlOO million would he 
raised by purchases from the I.M.F, Actually 
the deficit was higher and as a result of negotia¬ 
tions, which were merged with the discussions 
of the Commonw'ealth Finance Ministers’ I'on- 
ference, no quantitative limitation was imposed 
in the Financial Agreement of August 1949 on 
India’s draw ings on Central Reserves; India 
W’as re-admitted to full membership of the 
sterling ATPA. An obligation which Inuia 
assumed in common with other member countries 
as a result was to reduce her expenditure on 
dollar imports in the year July 1949-June 1950 
to 75 per cent of that in 1948. 


♦ Figures fiom 1048-49 relate to tiic Indian 
Union. 


The payments agreement witli Pakistan, 
whicli was concluded in 1049-50 and w’as due 
to expire on June 30,1949, w’as extended for pne 
more year. The main provisions of tlie principal 
agreement which permitted unrestricted transfer 
of funds on both current pd capital account 
and provided for the maintenance of parity 
between the tvyo rupees, were retained in the 
renewed agreement. Under the principal agree¬ 
ment, the maximum amount of sterling winch 
mav be claimed by the creditor country from 
the No. 1 Account of the deficit country, when¬ 
ever its balances with the latter exceeded Rs. lo 
crores, had been fixed at £7J million. In the 
n 0 w this linilt wiis rsiisod to £lo 

million. Tlie Reserv'c Bank of India notified 
on August 30, 1949 that the transfer of any 
securities expressed in a foreign currency to a 
resident of Pakistan, of any acceding State, or 
of Hyderabad, would no longer he permlssudo 
without its Rpodal autliorization. In September 
1040 it notified that Imports from Pakistan (or 
Afghanistan) of CSovcrnnient i>f India one rupee 
notes and coins in excess of Rs. .5 per person 
wore proliibited. 

Tlie facilities afTorded by the Reserve Hank 
of India for the purchase and sale of Pakistan 
notes were suspended on Septeiidter 20, 1949 
following the devaluation of the Indian rupee 
and Pakistan's decision not to devalue its rupee. 
Tlie Pakistan notes purchased and sold by the 
Reserve Hank of India from April 1, 1949 to 
September 20. 1949 amounted to Rs. 12,612 
and Rs. 13,26,694 respectively, the aggregate 





























arnounts purchased and sold since Jiilv 194fi 
and September 25, 1948 being Its. 1.03,00,918 
and Its. <i,iy,708 respectively. In the middle 
1950 arrangements were made to 
exchange on Government account Pakistan 
notes and coins into Indian money at a par rate 

tor the benefit of evacuees from East 
Bengal. 

recognition of the par value 
ot The lakistani rupee on Februarv 26, 1951, tlie 
Beserve Bank of India extended the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, 1947, to cover 
iraKistan and Afghanistan, Under this Act, 
remittances to Pakistan and Afglianistan mav* 
c made through the medium of authorised 
aeaiers in foreign exchange. Restrictions have 
also been imposed on tlie import and export of 
currency jewellery, bullion and securities. The 
Reserve Bank will buy from and sell to authorised 
dealers m India Pakistani rupees for ready 
™^t-tions at Rs. 69-8-3 and Rs. 69-0-6 res- 


Exchange Control 

There was no basic change in tlie system of 
Exchange Control during 1949-50 except for 

•■'""Sulations. 

\\ ith effect from April 1,1949 the French Posses- 

exception of Chanderna- 
^re) came to be treated as foreign territorv. 
During the year restrictions were placed on the 
import of currency notes from Burma. On 
beptember 10, 1949 restrictions covering both 
Burma currency were imposed by 
w Inch imports of Rs. 100 per person from Burma 

higher import limit of 
_00 nas fixed for persons travelling by tlie 


Following devaluation, the basic allowances 
of foreign exchange for residents in India for 
travel were halved in tlie case of soft currencj’ 
countries and countries in the vicinity of India. 
J he limits fixed for travel to hard currency 
countries of Europe and Japan were fixed at 
£100 per adult and £50 per minor to be deducted 
from the basic scale of £450 per adult and £225 
per minor applicable to soft currency countries. 
Sweden is treated as a soft currency country. 

In April 1950 the rates quoted for sale and 
purchase of foreign currency notes by authorised 
dealers were standardised. 

The Foreign Exciiange regulation Act, 1947, 
was^ amended by Parliament in the budget 
session of 1950. As a result, the transfer of 
control of a company from resident of India to 
resident of U. K. and the granting of loans and 
over-drafts to persons resident in V. K. and 
to companies other than banks controlled bv 
such persons require the prior approval of the 
Reserve Bank. 


Indian E.xcliange 
Uontrol m December 1949 was to relax the 
restrictions on security transactions by Indian 
nationals laid down in .Sections 5 ( 1 ) (e) and ff) 

nVV®i Exchange Regulation A^t! 

ir. permission was 

fl 1 • nationals resident in India 

In./T shares of sterling companies operat- 

registers—one in London 
we?e Iinlia—provided payments 

\tre made in rupees and the shares were on the 

of India were also 
permitted to acquire sterling sliares of such 

conqiames in the London market subject to the 
tolhp’T*^!- the shares had been transferred 

t o India 


In terms of the agreement between the United 
Kingdom, Korway, Sweden and Denmark, 
London Control decided in May to extend in 
general the same treatment to Scandinavian 
countries as is accorded by tliem to the sterling 
area countries. India has got full exchange 
control with other sterling area countries except 
that capital transfers to and from them are 
freely allowed. In view of the agreement, the 
Government of India decided to allow capital 
transfers to and from Scandinavian countries. 
In the same month Paraquay was removed from 
the list of hard currency countries and Liberia 
was included in it. 


cent. Some of the causes affecting the decline 
in India’s export trade were of a sliort-term 
character, but tlie production shortages in raw 
jute and raw cotton, and tlie effects of high and 
unstable prices for some of India's important 
export commodities did contain elements of 
structural changes. 

On tlie import side, tlie liberal import control 
policy adopted in July 1948 was tightened up 
in successive stages beginning witli the can¬ 
cellation of tlie O.G.L. (Ko. XI) in May 1949 
and its replacement by a new O.G.L, (No. XY) 
which restricted the list to mostly essential items 
and later by still another 0.().L. (No. XYI) 
whicli covered only twenty items. Similarly 
the licensing of dollar goods was virtually sus¬ 
pended for a couple of inontlis pending the 
anovmcement of the new import control policy 
under which the list of articles to be imported 
from tlie dollar area was drastically reduced to 
tlie most urgently needed categories of capital 
goods, raw materials and some of the more 
essential consumer goods such as life saving 
drugs. 


On October 2, 1950 the Canadian Government 
decided to pennit tlie exchange rate for the 
Canadian dollar to fluctuate.’ Tlie Reserve 
Bank, therefore, advised authorised dealers to 
book tlieir transactions in this currency on the 
basis of London Control rates quoted from time 
to time. Later the dealers were advised to make 
tlieir own arrangements for covering tlie trans¬ 
actions in view of the freedom giv'en to U. K 
dealers by London Control. 


in changes 

® payments .system with 
certain countries during the year. In April 1949 

procedure fo? making 
gening pajments to Japan on account of com¬ 
mercial transactions such as commission, freight 

be paid to the credit 
ot an> Japanese account and need not be passed 
through tlie .SCAR sterling accounts. Pajmients 

goods were, however, 
^be settled tlirough the SCAB account as before 
Following the exclusion of French Somali Coast 
and Lebanon from the French .^lonetary Area 

were permitted from 
one bTench Somali account to another French 
Somali account as also from one Lebanese 
account to another. Payments for exports from 

1 J ‘ Somali Coast must be received 

m Djibouti francs (currency of the French Somali 
uoast \vhich was convertable into U. S. dollars) 

fro™ ail appropriate French Somali 
account or m rupees from the account of a bank 
in Irench Somah Coast. Paj'ments for exports 
to Lebanon from India must be received either 
in sterling or in rupees from the account of a 
bank m Lebanon. 

payments agreement between 
the u.Iv. and Czechoslovakia, Czecli crowms 
were excluded from the list of specified cur¬ 
rencies witli effect from August 23, 1949 All 
financial transactions with Czechoslovakia would 
therefore, have to be concluded in sterling 
through the medium of the appropriate sterling 
accounts in London. ® 


During November it was* decided to treat 
Switzerland as a .soft currency countiy*. YTitli 
effect from December 6, 1950 Denmark‘has been 
added to the list of countries to wiiicli tlie trans¬ 
ferable account arrangement applies. On the 
same day the Dutch East Indies guilder was 
removed by London Control from the list of 
specified currencies. Consequently, payment for 
export from India to the Republic of‘Indonesia 
and Dutch New Guinea must be received either 
in sterling from an appropriate account or in 
rupees from the account of a bank in these 
territories. 

Balance of Payments 

Deficits in India's balance of payments were 

very rare occurrences in the pre-^var period but 

tliey have become chronic during the post-war 

years. During 1946 and 1947 tlie deficits for 

undivided India were Rs. 28.3 crores and Rs 39 5 

crores respectively In 1948 the deficit for 

India witliout Pakistan amounted to Rs 143 

crores and reached tlie peak of Rs. 156.8 crores 

m 1949 and this too, after taking into account 

the improved conditions whicJi came to prevail 

durmg the last quarter of tlie year, i.e after 

devaluation. The large deficits for recent’ years 

however, have to be interpreted vlth caution! 

A part of this deficit w’as necessarj' to enable 

absorption of the release of sterling balances ■ 

but the presence of an element of disequilibrium 

m tlie situation was indicated by the fact tliat 

since the middle of 1948 the deficits exceeded 

T ^ releases earmarked for the period 

July 1948-June 1949. icnuu. 

The explanation for tliese deficits from tlie 
side of exports was the decline in the value of 
exports to all tlie areas, that in the case of the 
hard currency areas alone being about 35 per 


Thus on the eve of devaluation, the position 
was that though the demand for India's exports 
including that from the hard currency areas was 
showing some signs of revival, speculative anti¬ 
cipations of devaluation were working in the 
opposite direction. Balance in the international 
accounts was being sought to be achieved by a 
combination of export promotion policy and a 
restricted import of goods both for tlie dollar 
and the soft currency areas. 

Following devaluation, the rupee prices of 
approximately 25 per cent of India's imports 
from the hard currency areas were put up by 
43.5 per cent leading to a deterioration in tiie 
overall terms of trade by about 10 per cent. 
On the side of exports, buyers from the non- 
devaliied countries obtained a price advantage 
of 30.5 per cent over their competitors in the 
devalued countries. 


In place of the deficit of Rs. 248.8 crores of the 
earlier period there was during the twelve months 
after devaluation a surjilus of Rs. 65.9 crores in 
the current account lirought about both by an 
improvement in exports and a curtailment in 
imports as well as a slight improvement in the 
net receipts from invisibles. The receipts from 
India’s exports rose by about Rs. 120 crores 
and payments for imports declined by Rs. 317 
crores. The invisible receipts were practically 
unaltered but tlie invisible payments declined 
by about Rs. 9 crores. A glance at the capital 
account shows that our total net .assets had 
fallen during the twelve months before devalua¬ 
tion by about Rs. 245 crores ; in the subsequent 
twelve months there was net investment of about 
Rs, 35 crores, which oviing to errors and omission 
does not precisely correspond to the current 
account surplus of Rs. 65.9 crores for October 
1949—September 1950. However, the total 
improvement, whether judged from the current 
or the capital account angle is quite substantial 
and this would have been even better if the 
availability of raw materials like jute and cotton 
had not been hindered by developments in 
regard to the Pakistan currency and the trade 
deadlock which followed. 


About the future trends, the Finance 
^liQister, Mr. C. D. Deslimukh, observed in his 
budget speech on February 28, 1951 that “ while 
the position so far has been satisfactory, I must 
sound a note of warning in regard to certain 
trends which might make it difficult for us to 
maintain this favourable balance in pavments 

period. Firstly, we may have 
aimculties in maintaining our exports, Second- 
4’’ there is bound to be a substantial increase 
m the volume and value of our imports due to 
the purchase of a larger quantity of food grains 
in the diincult food situation expected to persist 
the next year and the rising prices abroad 

of mdiLstrial raw materials and manufactured 
goods. 
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B, CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(In crores of rupees) 

Net IVlovemcnt Inereaslng (-I-) Uecrcasing ( 
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brettonwoodS organisations 

The litet-ory of the BrettonwoodS Organisations, 
rirh J previous editions. 

r 19/ri.ad ™ch™’o 

1 oitPd Stnt^" ®1 ''in the following ye,ar 

tCfcll to^S6 3 bil ionr^ in the last quarter 
the cold and dollar assets of the rest of 

^rld’SsJd by S19-2 mnilpn ^Vinarte 
tinio in the post-war period. In the iwst quarier 
of 1949 there was a further rise of -.28 J?'* 
in the reserves. The second quarter of 1949, 
however witnessed a drastic reversal, the 
?esm es declining by S 330 i»™“J »”d the loss 
of finiiarc; froni the Tcserves contmuea in tne 
third quarter in spite of a drastic foil in impor s 
of goods and ser\’ices from the tJ. ». 

The widespread devaluation of currencies that 
too^plaJe i.f September 1949 cjns the most far- 
reAchinc in any comparable period in recem 
times Thirteen members agreed to new par 
values with the Fund, most of them m^ol^lng 

devaluation of «PPto^,"" 3 ‘T|>; ^^ii^meXi 

in rpiflt-ion to tliG XJ- dollsr, six in - n 

countries with which the Fund had bo a^eed 
par value also depreciated their exchange rates, 
and similar action was taken b> Uii o^ber 
countries that are not members of the Fund. 
xTe countries that devalued their currencies 
in September accounted for approxiniatel> o 
per cent, of total world trade as measured by 
world imports in 1948. 


Generaliv speaking, no very convincing case 
can be ma*de out. on the basis of the economic 

conditions actually prevailing 

time for pressing members of the Fund to 

abandon tlwir restrictions forthwith and assu^^^ 

as once the obligations of convertibility. Jhis 
is not to argue that substantially more 
than has been made in the past m this duration 
is not now feasible. The improvement in the 
world economic situation in recent months would 
seem to imply that the past trend of expanding 
restrictions is capable of being reversed. 

Par Values 

On 18th December, 1946, the schedule 
of par values of the currencies of mem^r 
countries was announced by the Fund, un 
September 20, 1949 this was revised by a large 

^ 1_ frtllrtTrtTinrT HpualllAMflTl Of 


India was called upon to pay to the Fund _ 
subscription of S400 milhon V 1st March, 1947 
This bad to be paid partly in the tbrm of g 
and partlv in the form of rupees. Under th 
rules of the Fund, the gold subscription him 
either to be 25 per cent, of a country s quota or 
10 per cent, of its net official holdings of gold^and 
IT.S. dollars whichever was less, per cent 

of India's gold and dollar holdings the lower 
figure cold of this value was transferred to tne 
Fund Of the rupee subscriptions, a oertai 
amount was credited to the fund,* ® 

the books of the Reserve Bank and the balance 
was paid in the form of non-necotiable non- 

interest-bearing promissory’ e 

on demand into rupees by crediting the par ^ aiue 

to the account of the Fund. 

Tti October. 1946, the Central Legislature, 

while appro\dng the payment of JUJ 

tion to the Bank, also approved the continued 
membership of the Fund and the Bank. The 
balance due on account of 2 per cent, of Inffia s 
subscription amounting to 88 ,^ 0,000 of wfoe 

840,000, was paid on 27th 

wS paid in u!s. dollars on 12th August, 1946. 

In payment of the 2 per cent. 
subsen^ions, the Bank ““‘^'d unW the time 
of the first annual report Af 

in gold and U.S. dollars out of a Pj 

8153 400 000. Another call w'as m^e fbrthe 
navment of 5 per cent, of the subscriptions 

payable in the local currenci^ ®*^>i^® 9 f?fioo ^00 
§y 25th February, 1947. 

/Rs 6 61.70.400) on account of this, paixiy in 
Si and partly in non-negotiable 
bearing securities. Thus 10 ^47 paid 

860 000 000 to the Bank (15 per cent, of its 
Sf&teUubecripUon). of which $52,000,000 were 
paid in Indian currency. 


subscription, clli^eS'against 

goW by Wowe?s of Fund resources and 

year ended March 31, lOsO 

??'S?ScTO«5B'Son was in 0. S. dollars. 

Tlie following eS-19W^'hi''»te 

S®Kse^Jrra"nd s'hort-t^rm dollar balance 
of the soft, hard and medium currency ar— 



Holdings at 
end-1948 


Holdings at 
end-1949 


Soft Currency 
Areas 

Sterling Area 
E.R.P.countries 
(excluding U.lv. 
\Vestern Ger¬ 
many, Switzer¬ 
land, Belgium, 
Luxembourg 
and the Belgi 
Congo).. 

Asia excludi 
Japan .. 


A further sum of Be. 79 ctores was handed 
over to the two organisations m the form of 
non-negotiable non-interest-bearing securiti^ 

in pavment of the additional sum due to them 
following the devaluation of the rupee. 

Gold Policy 

The Fund's gold policy, declared as early as 

Tune 1947^ at discouraging preniiuni 

JSces. Early in 1949 South Africa decided to 

allow an export of 100,000 ozs. of gold at 838.20 

per ounce. This met witli disapproval from the 

Fund * but after a series of discussions between 

Sie two, South Africa was allowed to sell 

cent, of her output at premium prices pro\ ided 

gold was not diverted to uses for winch it was 

y.r.ni.iiif£>r1 tVif" Fund w’lth 


Currency Area 
Canada 
Western Ge 
many 

Switzerland 
Belgi um- 
Luxembourg . 
Japan .. 


G. R. 

D. B. G 

2,167 

7-26 1 

1 

1 

1,628' 

1 

986 

514 

913 ' 

1 4,309 

1 2,625l 

1 


408 

1 

^ 1 

179 

'. l,38i 

499 

641 

' 

20( 

3 B1 

. 1,481 

1,256| 

4,13 

G 2,964 


1,886 


D. B. 


807 


867 


17 3,297 


Se;tember 2 S:i 94 l”thiswns revised by a Inrge goW 

number of countries following r^enprt to a plan for the sale in Belgium of gold 

sterling in terms of the U.S. dollar. The fohow- T . P Congo at a premium. In 

ing table gives par values of the raore important P effecte.!. While 

cmencles in terms of U.S. cents before Sep- tins case to^ suggestion of gold 

tember 1, 1949 and on December 31, 19‘9:- co,n“rie 3 ta raise the official price 

T>_ JIlUllus-i _ „,na fnllnwpd hv nCW 


Pre- 

September Dec. 1, 
1949. 1950. 


Australian pound 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
Canadian dollar 
Chile's peso •. 
Cuban peso .. 
Czechoslavakia's 
koruna 

Denmark's krone 
Egyptian pound 
Ethiopian dollar 
Fl nnia h markka 

French franc .. 

Indian rupee .. 
Iranian rial .. 
Iraqi dinar 
Italian lira 


.322 
. 2 
. 5 
.100 
. 3 
.100 


400 224*000 

281 67 2*000 00 
405 41 5*405 41 

000 Free Rate 
225 81 3*225 81 

000 100*000 


. 2*000 00 2*000 00 
. 20-83 76 14*477 8 

.413*300 287*156 

. 40-250 0 40*250 0 
.Par value not yet 
established. 

. .Since January 26,1948 


thp Funa Turuuii uu%>u i 

producing countries to raise the 
Sf gSld, every decision was fo lowed by new 
devices to circumvent it. Canada amended the 
Gold Alining Assistance Act to assist the 
In Australia the gold mines received subsidies 
to enable a dividend of 0 per cent instead of 4 

per cent. 

The flow’ of gold to tlie free markets continued 
in greater volume in 19.50 and gained fresh 
momentum in the latter l.alf of the year from 
TT S import surplus. Even non-producing 
countries, wliicli had a huge export snridvis, 
inanaged to feed the free markets and earn 
profits. In January 1951 the International 
Alonetarv Fund decided to inquire into the 
French policy’ of gold sales to tlie free markets. 
This was foliowed by «notlier decision direct 


Throughout 1950, and P«rticularlj- sin« July 

lar^n thp sterUnc area and otner cmimn 
mmmen ed their gold and dollar reserves at 
thf ^ost of the U .S. The change was attr - 
biitnlde to the huge purchases on account 
“o*. stockjffiing,' the sptct.ecuffir nse m 
the prices of raw materials for which Amer 
dependent on ontskle , sources, and the 
restrictions on American imports. 


.Since January 26,1948 L,. Fund's staff to negotiate with member 
no agreed par value. po,,r,frics with a view' to checking transactions 
. 30-225 0 21-000 0 . ,).emiuni prices. Simultaneously the U* 

. 3 • 100 78 8 • 100 78 ” ® it 3 decision to maintain the official 


Lebanon's pound . 
Luxembourg’s franc 
Mexican peso 
Dutch guilder 
Norw’egian krone . 
Dritlsb pound 
Pakistani rupee 


.403-000 280-000 

. Par value not yet 
established. 

. 46-631 3 45 

O.Obll A7 2 

11 
20 
14 


281 67 
697 3 

6953 
150 0 


. 20 - 
. 37- 
20 - 
.403*000 
Not Fixed 


280 


631 
0000 
560 
315 
000 
-000 


3 

0 

7 

8 
0 


• 960 


nnnSnS ItB deci^^^ to maintain tlie official 
])ricc of gold at S35 per flue ounce. 

During the y’car ended March 31, lOaO the 
Ihnul completed sales of foreign “‘“R '';’,'*7 i 
e.iuivalent of S09.8 

inillion in tlie previous yenr. Between Mari 1 1, 
1947 whi-n the I'und commenced operations 
and Miireli 31, 1950. tlic Fund effeeted cxe laiige 

transaetlous nggreuatmg the 

« 7 aa fto million. Tlie payment of lluvUaiid s 


World Bank 

The llfth num.nI toport of the 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
reviews the nctivltios of the B''”k f'" 

August 20, 1949 to August 1, 19o0 and jus 

tlie character of Bank lending. 

'Hie basic character of Bank ^ 

governed by tlie Articles of Asr^'hu _ , ^ 

Inv down tliat (1) loans made or pnaranUui 
bv the Bank shall, except ivi special \ . ‘ 

fps be utilised for spccillc projects, t-) tm 

Bank’s resources should be 
projects most needed for 

dreumstunees Bank loans should 
to meet foreign exchange 

than local currency exiveiullture. \ . 

ia hnwover wlU’mg to make loans ti»r U ul 

cilirenvv .■x'pc»>>H>'ta8 if thu •'""'‘'’‘''v sn'.iffi* 
of the borrowing country are rcasuuabh fu > 
employed in productive invest nu'ut. 

’I’he two principal charges are interest and 
Ptimmiss on. Tlve hitcrcst rate is ealeulated tt> 
exceed the cost at wldeli the Bunk ean^ 

1 ,, tl... u.arkvt f'.rJu,! ullmu' ’'frein 
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INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK IQ5l 


sufficient to cover tlie 
anu Lf expenses and to yield a modest 

reserve fund. It also cliarges a 
i« one per cent, per annum which 

15 the mimniuin charge under tlie Article.s of 

(^mtion”^ ten years of the Bank’s 

Tlie Articles of Agreement debar the Bank 
irom imposing conditions that the proceeds of 
a loan must be spent in tlie territory of a parti¬ 
cular member. As on .Tune 30. 19a0 the Bank 

I!!!"') equivalent of S614.1 million 

under its loans, of which the equivalent of s:i7 0 
million was drawn from the Bank’s non-dolliir 
resources. Of the total sum about three- 
quarters was spent in the United States. The 
Bank has tried to increase its available lending 
rpources in non-dollar currencies bv obtaLninff 
the perimssion of members to use for loans all 


has decided that, unless it is necessary, it will 
not convert into other currencies, interest and 
ceu™fund^ pa.vments on loans out of 18 per 

Under the Articles of Agreement, loans to non- 
governinental borrowers must be guaranteed 
I or file central bank or some 

" hich is accept- 
member.” The Bank continues to 
various tecbniques needed in different 

^ maintains a close relationship 
twth its borrowers throughout the duration of 

I” normal course of its loan 

nJp,S* ^ i-eiulers technical assistance to 
members in a variety of wavs 


rim ena m \ leu, the Bank 82.j.U66,4-1) and repayments of principal totalled 


Soo2,1.36. The Bank’s Operations in the fiscal 
> ear resulted in a net income of .$13,698 398 
exclusive of the loan commissions credited to 

^res_erve which amounted to 
S.j,663,004. On July 27, 1950, the Executive 
Directors established a reserve against losses 
on loans and guarantees made by tlie Bank. 

Witli the withdrawal of Poland and the 
adims.sion of Pakistan, the Bank’s membersluD 
reiuained at 48. The total subscribed capital 
of the Bank lias been increased by Pakistan’s 
subscription of .$100 million to $8,448.5 million 
as on August 1, 1950 subject to a reduction 
Of 125 million when the Bank repurchases 
I oland’s shares. The period in which Liberia 
and Haiti may accept membership was extended 
to beptember 30, 1950 and the application for 
membership by Ceylon was approved. Applica¬ 
tions for membership were also received from 
Indonesia, Jordan and Sw’eden. 


COINAGE 


marked the beginning of the 
Indian Coinage bystem W’hen the silver 

ll/12ths fine w*as 
made unlimited legal tender by the East India 

had 

G^ld ° n years later, the 

Coinage Act was enacted to 
extend the unlimited legal tender character of 

the wliole of the then undivided 
b“metamL.. nionon.etallism for 


SILVER 

rupees was undertaken 

June 26 continued till 

iR 7 ri xioo Indian Coinage Act of 

1870 was amended with a view to clo^iiii» the 

S^bhc*°^pllr coinage of silver foT the 

years, no Government rupees 

attaching higher 
value to it as com than bullion; but recoina^e 

was again undertaken in 1897 and 1898 followinsz 

°*^,^"^“8ements with Bhopal and 
replacing the State currency by 

nn Jnmf ^^ere was agaiJ! 

SSi^ ii rupees; but the need for it in the 
foUo^ng year resulted in resuming its mintage 

L 922 ^wh*^°°ft almost uninterruptedly mi 
if 7"^ suspended. The Currency Act 

^1 th® silver’’^half- 

rupee legal tender without limit, but onen tct 
issue at the will of Government. ’ ^ ^ 

Government of India decided 
M a measure of conserving silver resources as 
far as possible in view of the ra^d riS fn 
b ver price, to adopt the fineness of one-half 
silver and one-half‘^alloy .for aU 1 ^ 0^00105 
Inco^orated In .the new rupee waa a new security 

re entr«^i!f®' of the insertion of a shallow 

re-entrant in the centre of the miJled edge which 

was ^nsldered to be a virtually absolute safe¬ 
guard against counterfeiting. 


All Victoria and King Edward VII rupee and 
rupee coins of the old fineness were with 

19^, respectively and King George V and 

VI standard .««i]ver rupees w^ere 
c^ed back with effect from May'll? lufs 
^ese announcements marked the end of the 
policy which originated over 50 years aim nf 
converttag the rupee whi^h taj SeXus?/ 
been a full value silver coin into a token The 

f aTr WS 

rta'S’dar “8il“f?™pee“ ‘'’® 


As standard silver coin.s have been demone* 
tised, it is no longer illegal to board or melt 
them or to purchase or sell them at a value 
otlier than Uieir face value; consequently, 
arge quantities of coin have been hoarded or 
melted and sold for their bullion content. 

line *" - 1 ^^^ Indian Coinage Amendment Act, 
i.ilb. Sliver tw'o anna pieces are no longer coined 
and issued, but coins previously issued continue 
to be legal tender. 

New’ one-rupee notes w-ere issued through the 
Bank of India in July 1941: the issue 
Dotes does not affect the earlier issue, 

iftor India one-rupee nol&» of 

the 1935 King George V pattern w’hich continue 
to be legal tender 

In April 1047, tlie Government of India en- 
the Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act, 
1947. Under the authority thus taken, the 
uoyernment issued on May 24. 1947, two notifi¬ 
cations, authorising the minting of rupee coin of 
pure nickel and prescribing Its (standard) weight, 
dimensions, design, etc. Tlie new’ coins, which 

from the Reserve Bank on June 
2, 1947, were similar in design to the pure nickel 
naif and quarter rupees, bearing on the obverse 
the Kings elfigy with the words, ’* George VI 
King Emperor ”, and on the reverse a tiger, the 
word India ”, the year of issue and the denomi¬ 
nation in Engllsli, Urdu, and Devanagari scripts 

The Issue of quaternary (silver) rupee coin was 
discontinued from the end of May, 1946 when 
the reform for the introduction of the nickel 
rupee was launched. The mintage of India 

amounted to Ks. 10,26,11,000 in 
in 1948 and lls. 3,01,65,000 

LQ ly4i). 


that the quarter-rupee coin minted during and 
after August 1943 should have the same security 
edge as quaternary rupees and half rupees. 

In 1941-42, the design of the half-rupee coin 
of 1941 and after was altered so as to make it 
inform to that of the quaternary rupee coin. 
The minting of the quaternary half and quarter 
rupee silver coins was, however, suspended by a 
notification in May 1946 in order to enable 
the Government to discharge tlie obligation to 
return in kind, w’ithin five years of the end of 
the war, the 2*26 million ounces of silver borro wed 
from tlie U. S, Government between 1943 
and 194.5. 

Withdrawal of Silver Coin 
The amount of rupee coin w’ithdrawn 
during the last three years is given below :— 

(In lakhs of rupees) 
1947-43 1948-49 1949-50 

William IV 1335 
Queen Victoria 
1340 .. 


The total rupees minted from 1835 to 1949 

r-- 5 ^^ f ^ 5 .®/.,,. "^^>^^’8^*130 comprising 
16,39,/ 8 , 0 /2 of WiUiam IV, 352,13,80,138 of 

of King Edward VII, 
180,/4 83,01/ of George V, 98,02,178 of George 
VI (standard), 106,74,92,173 of George V’l 
(Quaternary) and 19,61,95,000 of George VI 
(mckel). Out of the total, Calcutta Mints out- 
Bom'bay^^ ‘*69,40,85,165 the rest being that of 

On March 11, 1940, Section 5 of the Indian 
Coinage Act of 1906 was modified by an Amend¬ 
ing Act. The amendment reduced the silver 
intent of the four-anna coin from 11/12 or 
grains of fine silver to 50 per cent, or 224 
^mns. This brought the silver four anna coin 
mto hne with the British subsidiary coinage. 
Mith a view to preventing counterfeiting, the 
Govermnout of fudla dfr6Ct€d on July 15, 1943, 


Rupees 

Other Uncurrent 

0'51 

0'30 

t m 

Coin .. 

Defective Quater- 

0*80 

0-22 

0.21 

nary Rupees .. 

15-82 

0-07 

0.02 

Total 

17-13 

0*59 

0.23 


NICKEL 

By a notification issued on May 23, 1946 
the Central Government directed that the 
half and quarter rupee coin^ of the same size 
and weight as the quaternary coins shall be 
printed in pure nickel. Pure nickel coins of the 
denominations of four annas and eight annas 
were issued towards the end of May, 1946. 

u 1 9 0 6 also provided 

for the coinage of a nickel coin. It was 
directed that the nickel one-anna piece 
should thenceforth be coined at the Jlint 
and issued. The notification also pre.scribed 
th© dGsiRD of tho coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest 
diametei of the coin being 21 millimetres and 
least diameter 19.8 millimetres. The advisa- 
biUty of issuing a half-anna nickel coin was 
wnsii^red by the Government of India in 1909 
but afwr consultation with Local Governmente 
It w^ dedded not to take action in this direction 
until the people had become thoroughly familiar 
with the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced In 1917-18; and the 
































COINAGE 


four-annj .nd dgh^«.na^^ckd 

oIrcuUtfon In 1924 but la stUl being lecelved 
ai Issue Offices only. - 

On account of the war the 
email coin greatly *iicre^ed and in Januwy 
194** the 60 %’emment of India issued a 

half'anna coin which wkh a 

convenient to the public. 

view to economising the use of ^chcl, it ^ 

decided to mint new half-anna pieces and the 

one-anna coin and the later 

nickel-brass alloy instead of the 

allov. The notification of January ^4, 

fuovided for the mintage of the new 

ioin of a square shape and equal 

fourths the weight of one-anna piece. 

to this notification, the half-anna and one-an^ 

^ecr^re minted in nickel-brass compos^ 

of 79 per cent, copper, 20 per cent, zinc and 

1 per cent, nickel. A similar change In 

metallic contents of the two-anna piece was 

acnouncBd on March 21» 1942. 

Tow’ards the end of November 1945, the 
Government of India decided that fimther 
requirements of two-anna and one-anna piec^ 
should be minted in the cupro-mckel alloy 
Instead of iriekel-brass alloy which had been 
adopted as a wartime expedient and later 
found unsatisfactory. 

Id May 1946 the Central Government 

authorised the minting and 
quarter rupee coins in pure mckel owing to 
^inadequate suppUes of silver in the open 
market and the prevailing high pne^ ’“, 3 ^ 5 ze 
These new coins were exactly 
and weight as the early silver coins with d^ig^ 
usually adopted for decimal cmM of 50 cente 
and 25 cents respectively. The new corns 
have no security edge and have been ‘{fsigned 
with the margin lettering and head of the King 
on one side and the name of the country, the 
denomiaation in three langpges, Enghshi 
Devanagari and Urdu, with the figure of 
Indian tiger on the reverse. 

The efforts started In 1906 to avoid the waste¬ 
ful use of a metal of high value 
coinage achieved their objective in 1047 when 
the Indian Coinage Act was amended further 
with a view to authorising the Government to 
issue aU coins including the rupee in any metel. 
In the case of the half-rupee coin, the existing 
position was that the silver half-fupee was legal 
tender for any amount but the nickel half-rupee 
only for a sum not exceeding one rupee, under the 
same Act and, aU half-rupee coins are legal 
tender for a sum not exceeding ten rupees, 
while coins of smaller denominations would 
continue to be legal tender for one rupee as 

before. 


Eight-anna cupro-nlckel coins were w ith- 
drawn with effect from Getobw 1, 1924 a 
now received at the Issue Offices only. 

COPPER AND BRONZE 

Conner coinage was introduced Into the Bengal 
PrSd^ncy {now East and West 
XVII of 1835 and Into the Madras 
Presidencies by Act XXII of 1844. 
of the copper coins struck under Act XAUi oi 
1870 remained the same as it was in 1835. it 

was as follows :— „ . 

Grams 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. • • 

Pice or quarter-anna .. . ■ ■ • 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . - 
Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 

twelfth of an anna . ■ • ■ * • ■ 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
were as follows:— 


t « 


« « 


Standard 
weight in 
grains troy. 

75 

37i 

25 


Diametei 
in milli¬ 
metres, 

25-4 

21*15 

17*45 


whether coined at HU 

at any Mint establish^ m pwsuance^^^^ 

clamation of His India but such 

not be legal tender in Bntish^lnma^o^u^ 

coins shaU be received^at^^^y 8,47,512 

^alM troy of fine gold per rupee.’ ’ 


decimalisation 


Pice 

Half-pice 
Pie 

Since 1924 double pice coin has been and is 
being withdrawn from circulation but it isstiU 
received at Treasuries and Issue Offices, 

With a view to protecting ^ 

nice against hoarding resulting from the black 
mark^ value of the metalUc contents rising 
above the face value, the Government 

issued in February W43 g^nJeted 

which economises the metal and is 
to be convenient to the pubhe. The ^nance 
Department notification dated February 23, 
msprovided for the mintage of the new pico 
with a smaller diameter and a circular hole m 
the centS; reduced in weight from 7o grains 
to 35 grains and with a metallic composition of 
fl nerTent. copper, 2 i per cent, zinc and one- 

hal?per cent, tin instead of tlie 
of 954 per cent, copper, 3 per cent, tin, ana 
24 per cSit. zinc. The notification also provided 
for the discontinuance of the coinage of halD 
SL and pie pieces. The new pice was issued 
from the Bombay office of the Reserve Bank on 

February 1, 1943, 

GOLD 

Since 1870 there has been no coinage of 

double mohurs in India and 

single mohurs suspended as from 1891 92 ua 

undertaken for a short colm 

Currency Act of 1927 provided that gold coins 


With a view to simpliWog 
facilitating ®®^®hlatiOM introduction 

India had under consideration 
of a decimal system of wmage 
The occasion, tailing for j^popmarity 

programme necessitate by . P as 

of the nickel brass coin ^ ^ ije most 

a wartime “»®®sore, was co^idered^t^^^^ 

opportune for ^ that the rupee 

proposals under this syswm _ iiaif-rupee 

S^otlld remain unaltered and their 

and the qnart®5-*■0P®^ "/Al? Sd be issued 
present shape, loim. The existing 

lower denoniinations of small 

however, be tard^ ® ^ g cents and 

nickel coins of 10 cents, 5 cents ami ^ 

‘'r.d beKutd'TbiU 

changed W« miroduc^ iD the » Ugial- 
ti^TP Assemblv on the 18th reorudii, * 

aod cUcularlsod to elicit dae'to the 

matter was, however, allowed to rest du 
“reat chlSes which followed in August 1947. 

INDIAN CURRENCY NOTES 

is tor Babk‘no1e“s“ot H^dCttoatiou 
naper used for bank noies ui f„ii.face 

St\s. 100 The new paper b«« a, full 1^^^^ 

iiking of notes of tlie dcnommatious of - 
n<s k and Rs. 100 were changed to black t 

Si. toS and ^eo »>}d ““ 

changed from green to mack. 

With the inauguration of the 

S“ov=t'iff S i?, 

fu" 0 and pSla?" “itoh 

distinctive design of the Asoka 

replaced tlie King a ettigy. i details re- 

"SJitofthe new dSn, P»P?”.sed, sUc, colour, 
^te emn’muniques issued on 

January 9, 1950. 
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BANKING 


it8 origin to 

^e British agency houses operatinir in 
Bombay and Calcutta in the eightefnth 

th days 'W’ere connect- 

^? 5 oi I? introduction of their notes. The 

hAif houses in the first 

cfptury had an adverse effect 
on this t^e of banking. Broadly, the history of 
Indian banking may be divided into t^ee 

connected with the influence of the 
Presidency Banks, second following the establish* 
ment of the Imperial Bank of India in 1921 and 
India guidance of the Eeserve Bank of 

• PRESIDENCY BANKS 

f history of the Presidency Banks acain 
falls into three weU-deflned stages. The Bank 
of Bengal was started in 1806, and it took 
34 years more before the Bank of Bombay came 

Bank of Madras however 

1862 Prior to 

Banks had the right of note issue 

and their mam activity was to facilitate ^the 


bono^ng operations of the East India Comnanv 

rlJht deprived of the 

ight of note issue and were authorised tn 

business as agenfs ^ 
SieT^ ^ compensation for the loss of 

“8ht of issue, they were triven use of 
S? balances and the management 

Sh«e* th^’SL''?;^- «dT,nns 

wnere they had their branches. Four vears 
later, however, they were deprived of th^ nanS 

res?rictloi!fw?r®®^ if ®®^ere 

restnctlons were impost on their business Thia 

system continued till 1920 when the Presidency 

In^a? merged Into the Imperial Bank of 

IMPERIAL BANK 

Imperial Bank of India Act of 
1920, as amended by the Amendment Act of 


1934, the control of the Bank is entrusted to . 
Cental Board of Directors with LoS Bo^dt 

Bombay and Madras and such 
other places as the Central Board mlv 
determine. A more detaUed reference to 
salient provlsiOM m the Act will be found in 
the ^rher editions of the Year Book - but it 

“ tf il“®“«o“ed here that under the agreement 
with the I^serve Bank of India, the Imperial 
Bank continues to be the sole agent of the 
B^erve Bank at all places in the Indian Union 
where there was a branch of the Imperial 

branch of the Banking Department, 
of the Reserve Bank of India before 1934.”°*®“^ 

. ^be Imperial Bank has at present over 285 
brandies and over 200 sub^offlces in India and 
Pakistan ^d is also the sole agent of the State 
Bank of Pakistan at places where the latter 
has no of^e. Sir Roderick Chisholm the 
Managing Director, and Mr. S. K. Handnn th! 

Director. The progress 
ctthc Bank is summed up below *-' 


Liabilities and Assets 


Capital and Reserves 


Deposits 


As on 


31st Dec, 
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1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 
194.5 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


Paid-up 

Capital 


5.62 

5.63 


Reserves 



Total 


9,64 

9.86 

10,08 

10,31 

-10,46 

10,63 

10,76 

10,86 

10,96 

11,02 

10.63 
10,80 

10.87 
10,98 
11,10 
11,13 
11,13 
11,18 
11,23 
11,25 
11,25 
11,38 
11,48 

11.63 
11,70 
11,80 

11.88 
11,90 
11,93 
11,95^ 


Govern¬ 

ment* 

(Public) 


6,80 

14,16 

8,57 

7,50 

5,47 

6,45 

7.20 

7,95 

7,60 

7,37 

8,32 

7,07 

6,44 

6,72 


* « 


* • 


* * 


m « 

# * 

m * 

* • 

* * 

• « 

• • 


Private 


65,78 
57,00 
74,20 
76,71 
77,83 
73,90 
72.07 
71,30 
71,64 
76,60 
63,86 
68,36 
74,13 
74,28 
79.10 
78,80 
81,08 
81,51 
87,84 
96,03 
108,92 

163.46 
214,53 
237,78 
259,37 
271,67 
286,59 
280,29 

250.46 
234,97 


Total 


72,58 
71.16 
82,77 
84,21 
83,30 
80,35 
79,27 
79,25 
79,24 
83,97 
72.18 
75,43 
80.57 
81,00 
79,10 
78,80 
81,08 
81,51 
87,84 
96,03 
108,92 

163.46 
214.53 
237,78 
259,37 
271,67 
286,59 
280,29 

250.46 
234,97 


Government deposits were transferred to the Keserve Bank of India as from 1935 
Includes offices in Burma up to 1043. Figures in brackets from 1946 indicate offices outside 


in 
Hand 
and at 
Banks 


13,68 

15.07 

15,01 

15.60 
17,47 
20.90 
10,89 

10.58 
14,00 
13,04 
11,04 

20.97 

18.60 

18.97 

19.59 
8,56 

13.43 
8,99 

11.09 

24,83 

15,27 

23,00 

53,36 

28,31 

41.60 

42.45 
42,89 
43,67 

52.43 

28.45 


Invest¬ 
ments 
(Govt, and 
other au¬ 
thorised 
securities) 


12,4< 
9.7i 
12,D 
16,3< 
17,0] 
19,1£ 
18.5C 
21,76 
33,00 
29,25 
30,27 
32,04 
47,03 

41.56 
46,88 
52.59 
47,62 
43,72 
38.02 

48.57 
64,39 

116,41 

130,20 

148,63 

154.18 
154,53 

164.19 
161,25 
106,84 
121,56 


the Indian Union. 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 


Loans & 
Advances 
including 
Bills Dis¬ 
counted A 
Purchased 

No. of 
Offices 
in 

: India** 

1 

53,90 

88 

54,51 

106 

70,71 

149 

61.40 

165 

56.45 

181 

48,02 

186 

61,53 

198 

61,60 

202 

40,59 1 

203 

49,58 

206 

41,58 1 

201 

30,60 1 

201 

22,99 1 

202 

29,02 

221 

21,58 

228 

26,76 

269 

29,37 1 

319 

38,30 

358 

48,28 

381 

32,31 1 

390 

38,88 

401 

33,79 1 

398 

40,60 

404 

70.23 

419 

72,97 

426 

94,27 1 

358(87) 

89,15 

362(86) 

98,00 1 

367(84) 

90,31 

377(36) 

91,15 

4 4 


points on which there was a good deal 
.1 were the Indianisation and the 

“ sS' P'^ Finance 

taken hv fno -o with the measures 

Tnlif?„-accelerate the pace of 

need v® *bat the Bank 

nationalised; instead the Act 

in the useful 

Rura lllilinl H '■^commendations of the 

renl^il ® Inquiry committee. (The 

thfs ^rtide is given elsewhere in 




RESERVE BANK OF INDU 


th J central banking institution for 

as iJSfl fluff was mooted as early 

??.. t:° subject of a minute by 

^ben Finance Membe/ 
In 1859. Eight years later, Mr. Dickson the’ 
Jben Secretary of the Bank of Bengal subndtted 
P*^?POsals for the amalgamation of the 
ttaee Pr^idencv Banks. The question was 
again revived fn 1913 by the Chamberllfn 
Commission and was later tlirashed out by th? 


iuuug c^ommission. The latter came i 
cfrt ^bat centaral banking functioi 

aSd^alnc? ft® banklr 

ie ft ^ '^sb to rob the Imnerii 

Bank of ite commercial functions on the arovin 
that such a step would arrest the proMs ^ 

important sphere in^whlc 
progress was most urgent and vital It 
mended a special central bank. ’ ^ 

But the question remained undecided fc 













































































BANKING 


rRfnrms carried the matter a step further when it 
as a condition that before responsi- 
in iJ?Dect of flnince was introduced at the 
KJve Baik free from political lulu- 

ence siiould be set up. 

The Reserve Bank of India Act was passed 
h/the ^islative Assembly and receiv^ the 
assent of the Governor-General on 6th 
1934 and the Bank began to function 
Anril 1935. From this date, the ReserA'e Bank 

took over the management 

■Denartment of the Government of India by the 

creation of a special department 
T^ue Department. The assets of the Gold 
Standard Reserve were transferred to the 
and were combined with the assets of the 
cSneLVDepartment. On July 1st the Banking 
Department was opened and the scheduled 
baX^ deposited the required percentage . of 
thSr demand and time liabilities. The Clearing 
House was transferred from the Imperial Ban 
to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 

Prior to its nationaUsation as from January 
1 1^9, the share capital of the Reserve 

Bank was 5 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs. 100 
each, fully paid up. The R^erve Fund of 
Rupees ave efores was provided by Government 
to the Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 

The Bank maintained share registers at its 
nmces at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras. 

Management.—The general superintendence 

aud direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank Is entrust^ to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercisM 
and done by tbe Bank, The Board is 

composed of; — 


(o) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by tbe Board. 

(6) Ten Directors nominated by the 
Central Government. 

(c) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and bold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re-appointment. A Local 
Board is constituted for each of the five areas. 

Functions 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz :—The accepting of money on deposit with¬ 
out Interest; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed¬ 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than Immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank; the purchase 
from and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling 
in amounts of not less than the equivalent 
of Es. 1 lakh ; the making of advances to 
the Central Government and to State 
Governments repayable in eaob case not later 
than three montm from the date of making the 
advance; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
meat of India or of a State Govemment of 
any maturity or of a local authority in India 
and Pakis^D. 

The Bank Is authorised to act as Agent for the 
Central Government or any Stati* Government 
in India for the purchase and sale of gold 
and silver; for the purchase, eale, transfer 
and ctutndy of bUla of exchange, securities or 


shares; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares; for the remittance of such 
DTOceeds by bill of exchange payable either In 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Bank Notes.—The sole right to issue bank not^ 
in India is vested in the Reserve Bank 
and at oommeiicemfint the Bank shall is^e 
currency notes of the Govemment of India 
supplied to It by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue any 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes snail 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 

The Bank shall sell to or buy from any person 
who in&k6S & d6iii<indl m thEt bcliElf Et its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
iioon, sterUng for immediate deliveiy in London 
at a rate not lower than Is^i. 6 49/64tt. and not 
higher than Uh. 6 3/16d, respectively ; provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. In April 1947 the Reserve 
Bank Act was amended consequent on India s 
membership of the International Monetary 
Fund^nd the fixing of the par value of the 
rupee. The amended Sections 40 and 41 of 
the Act now require the Reserve Bank to buy 
and sell foreign exchange at such rates and on 
such terms as the Central Government may 
determine from time to time. 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
^\\B Qazelle of India. , 


The full text of the Act will be found In the 
earlier editions of the Year Book. 

Central Board of Directors 
Qotemor .—Sir Benegal Rama Rau. 


Every bank included in the Second Schedule 
shall maintain with the Bank a balance _ the 
amount of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be le.ss than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the time 
liabilities of such bank in India as shown in 
the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Agricultural Credit Deparlmeirt.— The Bank 
Shi 1 11 create a special Agricultural Credit Depart¬ 
ment the functions of which shall be— 

(o) to maintain an expert staff to study ail 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Central Government 
(State Govenimentsl, provincial co-operative 
banks, aud other banking organisations. 

(^) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank In connection with agricultural crMit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks, and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

The Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and In any case within three years from 
the dote on which this Cho( ter comes into 
force, make to the Central Government 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely 

(а) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
India in the business of banking and 

(б) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agrlculturol finance and methods 
for effecting a i loser connection between a^l- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

When tho Bank Is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has bcoome 
Bufflolontly clear and stable to make It pKisstble 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma¬ 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it sball report Its views to tho Central 
Government. 


Depvty Governors. —Mr. Ram Nath and Mr. N. 
Sundaresan. 

The following have been appointed as Directors 
of the Central Board :— 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Bombay); 
Mr. B. M. Birla (Calcutta); Sir Stiri Ram (New 
Delhi); Mr. C. R. Sreenivasan (Madras ); Sir 
Rustom P. Masani (Bombay); Sir Manilal B. 
Nanavati (Bombay) *. ilr. D. N. Sen (Calcutta); 
Mr. Shri Nivas (Benares); Mr. C. S. Ratna- 
sabhapathy Jludaliar (Coimbatore); Mr, R. M. 
Deshmukh (Amravati); and Mr. K, G. 
Ambegaokar (Governnmet Official). 

The first four Directors have been appointed 
under clause (fr) and the next six, under clause (c) 
of sub-section one of section 8, of the Reserve 
Bank Act 1934, as amended by the Reserve Bank 
(Transfer to Public Omiership) Act, 1948. 


Report for 1949'50. 

The report of the Central Board of Directors of 
the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 30, 1950 states that the Bank’s income 
amounted to Rs. 12.90 crores. After paying 
expenses aud providing for liabilities aud contin¬ 
gencies amounting to Rs. 2.99 crores, the net 
profit was Rs. 9.91 crores as against Rs. 8.90 
crores transferred to the Central Government last 
year. 

Out ofi a total of 5 lakhs of shares (including 
2,200 shares hold by Government for dis])Osal at 
par to directors seeking to obtain the minimum 
share quaUfleation), tlie total number of shares 
tendered for payment of compensation iq) to June 
30, 19.50 was 4,59,969, the total amount of com¬ 
pensation paid in the form of 3 per cent. First 
Development Loan, 1970-75 being Rs. 5.08 
crores, aud in the form of casli Rs, 31 laklis. 

During the accounting year, additional sterling 
securities for Ks. 12.19 crores were transferred to 
the 8tate Bank of Pakistan against the return of 
an equivalent amount of rupee securities by it. 
Note cancellation sections were ojtened at Ah- 
medabad and Patna, while the section at Meerut 
opened last year was closed ilown. 

Following the enactment of the Banking Law, 
the Reserve- Bunk is now emi>owen‘d to conduct 
mspections of banks on its own initiative. The 
training of necessary staff will, however, take 
time. A tentative programme iias been drawn 
up and it is expected that by the eml <d‘ 19.52 all 
the bunking comiHiiiies would be inspected for 
tiie puri)oso of determining their oligiliility for 
licences, i^nder tlie .\ct no banking company 
can oiien a new place of hvisincss without 
prior (termission of the Reserve Bunk. During 
the year 7l> such applications were disposed 
of, out of which 75 were for 0()Ciiiiig 95 new bran¬ 
ches, and foui: for cliunglng the iocarion of 6 
existing ones. Licences were Issued for opening 
66 new brauclics and tor changing the location t<f 
all the 6 for whli'h pennlssUm hud been suuglit. 
Ten hanks were insju’ctcd during tlu' year for tlic 
pur|>ose of examining schemes of arrangement 
lor anialguinution. 


In tho field of agricultural finance the Reserve 
Bank oficre«l additional fuelUtles to accommodate 
co- 0 (M’ratlve hanks. The eoncessioual rate of 
(>er cent, lielow the Bank Rate has now been 
extended to julvanoes under seetiou 17(4) (a) as 
well sul'ject to the eoiulitUm that the crt'dlt Is 
utilised .strietTy for seasonal agrlcnllurul opera¬ 
tions and the marketing of crops. Applications 
for credit during the year aauniiited to Ks. 1,S2 
crores as against Rs. 3.56 erores in 1949, while 
the total credit granted iimouuted ti> 
Rs. 2.14 crores in 1950 as against Rs. 1.^0 
crores la 1949. 
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Year. 


31 St Dec. 

1936 . . 

f* ft 

1937 .. 

IJ 1 1 

1938 .. 

ft f 1 

1939 .. 

doth June 

1940 .. 

ft tf 

1941 .. 

>> ft 

1942 . . 

ft ft 

1943 , . 

i 1 ft 

1944 .. 

ft If 

1945 , . 

tt rt 

1946 . , 

ft |» 

1947, ., 

ft II 

1948 .. 

fi 1) 

1949 .. 


1 f 


1950 


Statement of the Affaire of the Reserve RanL of India 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes 
held 
in the 
Banking 
Depart¬ 
ment. 

11.87 

29.33 
18,43 

17.67 
11,09 
13,07 

14.33 

13.68 
12,02 
14,31 
17,21 
41,76 
30,66 


32,69 
36,61 

in brackets 


Notes in 
Circulation. 


Legal 
Tender in 
India. 


192,00 
180,60 
180,26 
225,20 
235,04 
260,01 
447,23 
732,48 
931,38 
1,137,48 
1,236,87 
1,223,55 
i;320,43 
(51,67) 
1,153,75 
1,168,.53 

refer to 


Legal 

Tender 

in 

Burma. 


4,77 

7,74 

11,43 

12,70 

18,26 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Nil 

mi 

mi 

Nil 



Total 

Notes 

Issued. 


203,87 

214,70 

206,43 

254,30 

258,83 

291,34 

461,56 

746,16 

943,40 

1,151,79 

1,254,08 

1,265,31 

1,351,09 

(61,57) 

1,1«6,44 

1,205,14 


Pakistan. 


Gold Coin and I 

Bullion. 1 


Held 

Held in 

outside 

India. 

India. 

41,55 

2,87 ■ 

41,55 

2,87 • 

41,56 

2,87 

' 41,55 

2,87 

41,54 

2,87 

44,41 

Nil 

44,42 

NU 

44,41 

NU 

, 44.41 

NU 

44,42 

Nil 

44,41 

NU 

44,41 , 

Nil 

44,41 

NU 

40,02 

NU 

40,02 1 

NU 1 


Foreign 

Securities. 


71,31 

80,30 

59,50 

107.50 

131.50 
118,80 
266,85 
567,79 

828.33 
1,034,33 
1,135,33 
1,135,33 
1,135,33 

685.34 
638,15 


Total Gold 
Coin and 
Bullion 
and 

Sterling 

Securities. 


115.73 
124,72 

103.92 

161.92 
175,91 
163,21 
311,27 
612,20 

872.74 
1,078,75 
1,179,74 
1,179,74 
1,179,74 

725,36 

678.17 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Rupee 

Coin. 


Govt, of 
India 
Rupee 
Secur¬ 
ities. 



23,38 

27,41 

32.32 
38,34 
49,60 

91.32 
122,29 
118,41 

57.84 

57.84 

67.84 

57.84 
127,84 

413,72 

471,67 


Ratio of 
Gold Coin 
and 
Bullion 
and 

Sterling 
Securities 
to Total 
Liabilities. 
56-768% 

58- 092% 
50-339% 

59- 739% 
67-966% 
56-022% 
67*439% 
82-047% 

92- 511% 

93- 658% 

94- 072% 
93-237% 
87-318% 

61*138% 
56 - 273% 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Year, 


31st Dec, 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

30th June 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


•o 

a 

"S . 
o 5 

OD 

ssPh 

i 

*3 

Ph 


Deposits. 


a 

o 

a 

a 

k* 

> 

o 

O 

*3 

I- 

a 

a 

o 


10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

lO.OK 


Government of 
Burma. 

Other Government 
Accounts. 

Banks. 

Others. 

• • 

■4 ^ 

15,87 

27 

4 ■ 

* ■ 

20,16 

1,27 

1,95 

4,36 

12,18, 

84 

1,54 

4.58 

18,87 

1,16 

1,45 

4,42 

20,93 

1,46 

3,26 

4,17 

30,02 

2,37, 

34 

7,56 

64,63 

2,01 

63 

9,98 

58,24, 

3 , 05 ' 

79 

16,79 

94,35 

3,45 

71 

22,06 

80,19 

17,93 

87 

18,66 

109,47 

6,47, 

« « 

18,001 

88,91 

30,96 

* • 

25,02, 

(5,66) 

103,21 

47,95 

( 

• « 

16,97 

67,45 

61,29 

^ * 

15,20 

52 , 44 ! 

63.58 


7,14 

9,76 

4,87 

6,73 


6,20 
15,03 
14,11 
8,42 
65,25 
277,97 
457,43 
390,70 
284,30 
(69,27) 

128,39 
140,67 

in brackets refer to Pakistan. 


O 

fn 


pQ 

>> 

eS 

Pi 

m 

n 


CO 

-2 

3 

pO 

c5 


k. 

o 

JS 

o 


23,2Sj 

31.19 

24.20 
32,88 


34,51 

54,85 

88,65 

80,32 

180,63 

399,76 

592,80 

528,57 

460,47 

.74,92) 

274,10 

271,89 


9 

12 

9 

9 

9 

39 

3,33 

1,60 

2,97 

3,78 

2,88 

1,92 

4,02 


70 
56 
87 
54 

49 
2,07 
2,38 
7,19 
8,09 
12,35 
12,26 
7,92 
12,34 


CO 

o 

cn 

CO 

< 

a 

ei 

tti 

(U 


A 

eS 


O 

H 


34,07 

41,87 

35,16 

43,51 

45,09 

67,31 

104,36 

99,11 

201,69 

425,89 

617,94 

548,41 

486.83 

294,88 

297.83 


xi 

dS 

Q 


11,97 

29,41 

18,54 

17.74 

11,21 

13,19 

14,44 

13,84 

12,31 

14.49 

17.49 
41,86 

30.75 

32,83 

36,74 




Urn P 

p o 


m 






'U 

cd 

O 

d 


to 

o 

o 

a 

•2 

pq 


(In lakhs of Rupees,) 


Loans and 
Advances. 


3 

a 

oB 
fn a 

> 

o 

O 


u 

O 

o 

6 -* 


Nil 
Nil 
8,26| 
10,11 

4,09| 
Nil 

61 
51 
2,59i 
Nil 
Nil 
NU 
1,76| 

67| 

1,09 


14,86 Nil 
3,64 2,0Ci 

1,14 1,06 

6,98| 1,20 


20,20 

47.33 

80,39 

75,88 

173,74 

388,131 

569,06 

430,821 

401,34 

135,681 

180,25' 


10 
15 
Nil 
NU 

72 
70 
Nil 
6,11 
11 
(3) 
10,72 
93 


Nil 


Nil 


2 
11 


Nil 

Nil 


15 


.2 

a 

o 

B 

■*:> 

V) 

> 

a 


o 

ta 

flQ 

k. 

V 

JS 


Nil 


22 

10 

6 

3 


Nil 

7,32, 

10,0ll 


6,16| 

6,24, 

5,26| 

6,42, 

7,7o| 

5,27j 

8,24 

7,38| 

11,11 

2l,44i 

30,79| 

66,941 

60,86 


103,45 

57,05 


1,08 

56 

79 

1,06 


1,64 

1,37 

1,23 

1,28 

1,12 

1,13 

10,54 

1,21 

2,01 

2,03 

2,10 




EXCHANGE BANKS 

The banks carrying on exchange business in 
India are merely branch agencies of banks 
having tbeir head offices in London, on the 
Continent, in the Far East or the U. S. A. 
Originally their business was confined almost 
exclusively to the financing of the external 
trade of India; but in recent years, most of 
them, while continuing to play their main role, 
have also taken an active part in the financing 
of Internal trade. Before the Great War, these 
banks used to do their business in India with 
money borrowed elsewhere; but the development 
of the money market in this country in the past 
three decades have enabled them to depend on 
internal deposits. 

Discussing the question of investment In 
greater detail we find that so far as India is 
concerned they consist to a great extent of 
the purchase of bills 'drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by branches outside India, the Indian 


Branches* share in the business consisting nrin 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other brandi* 
es with information as to the means and stand¬ 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re¬ 
gards the export business that the Indian 
oranges are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
he dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying throuch 
the business. They are able, however, bv a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi¬ 
ness they actually put through. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months* sight and may either be ** clean ” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 


or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
j fG^dlly taken up by the discount houses 

frf London. Any bills purchased 

m India are sent home by the first possible 
mad so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of 
their money m about 16 or 17 days instead 
of having to wait for three months which would 
be pe case if they were unable to rediscount. 
It must not be assumed however that all biUs 
are red scounted as soon as they reach London 
M at times It suits the Banks to hold up the 
b lls in anticipation of a fall in the London 
aiscount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

themselves in funds in India 

purpose of ^ purchasing 
export bills m a variety of ways of which the 
following are the principal— 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as thev 
mature. 
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(21 Sale of drsfta aod telegraphic trans¬ 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India or Pakistan. 

(3) Purchase of Council Sills and Telegra- 

Liabilities and Assets of Banks Registered Abroad 


phic Transfers payable io India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver, bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from Londoa, 

Bgypt or Australia. 


Besides the British Exchange Banks, tliere 
are a few foreign banks operating in India. 
The earlier progress of Exchange Banks has been 
tabulated in the previous editions. The more 
recent trends are summed up below :— 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 


Year 


No. of 
Banks 


INDIA AND BURMA 

Exchange Banks 
1935 -I IS 

^936 . - -• 19 

1937 .. .. 19 

1938 .. - ■ 19 

1939 .. •• 19 

1940 . - • • -9 

1941 -. • • 17 

UNDIVIDED INDIA 

Exchange Banks 

1942 .. ■. 16 

1943 .. .. 16 

1944 .. .. 16 

1945 .. .. 16 

INDIAN UNION 

(i) Exchange Banks 

1946 .. .. 16 

1947 .. .. 16 

1948 , . .. 16 

1949 -I 15 

(ii) 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


Deposits 


Fixed 


16,17 

20,66 

27,49 

30,01 


Other Banks Registered Abroad 


Savings 


7,63 

8,32 

9,60 

9,74 


Current 


Others Total 


Cash 


139,23 

128,96 

118,38 

177,17 



Note : Data upto 1945 are as on the 
relate to the total of demand 


8,92 
8,06 
5,32 
3,45 

last Friday of each year ; those 
and time liabilities. 


6,45 

5,74 

4,72 

5,14 


69,04 

69,75 

72,86 

70,07 

74,18 

85,33 

106,21 


116,85 

140,19 

167,41 

179,00 


169,49 

163.67 

160,19 

162,06 


In 

Hand 


At 

Banks 


Bills Dis- 

Loans 

I counted 

and 

and Pur- 

Ad- 

chased ' 

vances 


5.18 

4,93 

7,29 

5,27 

6,87 

17,20 

13,79 


12.01 

17,24 

19,19 

18,32 


4,70 

5,16 

4,53 

2,18 


16,86 

22,03 

12,20 

16,69 


31,30 

34.41 

36,94 

33,84 

50.15 

27,82 

31,43 


17,77 

30,12 

36,64 

45,82 


6,04 

0,92 

10,09 

16,32 


62.05 

81.51 

103,92 

104,79 


Investments 


Govt. 

Securi¬ 

ties 


Otliers 


46,27 


1,11 


2,91 


No. of 
Offices 
in the 
Indian 
Union 


95 

99 

07 

93 

09 

101 

99 


82 

84 

79 

i i 


58 

60 

62 

64 

51 

36 

16 

16 


from 1946 as on the date of the balance sheet. Upto 1945 total deposits 


GROWTH OF BANKING 

The credit for giving an impetus to joint stock 
banking In India goes to a certain passage in 
the Indian Companies Act of 1860 which accepted 
the principle of limited liability, a factor indis¬ 
pensable to the raising of large amounts of 
capital. Till 1906 however, there were few 
banks in the country and their resources being 
meagre, the sphere of activity was also restricted. 
The sica^hi movement gave an impetus to 
in^genous bankiag acthity in the country and 
between 1906 and 1913, the number of banks 
with capital and reserves in excess of Rs. 5 
lakhs doubled and their deposits Increased from 
Rs. 8 crores to Rs. 18 crores. The year 1913 


however was, a rude shock w'hen several 
banks led by the People's Bank of India and 
the Indian Specie Bank went into liquidation; 
and though the First World War did give a 
fresh impetus, and the share of Indian joint 
stock banks in the aggregate deposits of banks 
in the country increased from 21 per cent.^ in 
1914 to as much as 32 per cent, in 1920, it is a 
fact that between 1913 and 1924 as many as 
161 banks failed. 

In the following seven years the joint stock 
banks in the cotmtry were adversely hit by the 
world depression ; but the economic recovery 
that followed resulted in increasing the share of 
deposits of these banks. Tlie increase was mainly 


achieved at the cost of the Imperial Bank of 
India and the Exchange Banks. Since then 
there was a steady develo^ent till the outbreak 
of the Second World War excepting for a 
minor set-back in 1938 as the result of the closing 
dowm of the Travancore National and QuUon 
Bank, Ltd. The pace of expansion accelerated 
during the war period and continued till August 
1947 when the disturbances completely dislocated 
the banking system in the affected areas. Never¬ 
theless, commercial banking in India as a whole 
presented an encouraging picture and even 
recorded further expansion. 

The following statements give details about tlie 
position of Indian banking :— 


Liabilities and Assets of Indian Joint Stock Banks Relating to Their Business in the Indian Union and Total Business 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 


End of 

Deposits 

Casli 

Bills Discounted 
and Purchased 

' Loans and 

1 Advances 

No. of Offices 

In Hand* 

At Banks 

l.U. 

Total 

l.U. 

Total 

i.r. 

Total 

l.U. 

Total 

l.U. 1 

'Potal 

l.U. 

Total 

1046 . 

1947 

1948 .. .. .. 

1940 . 

844,50 

877,92 

842,91 

755,23 

j 086.91 
089,78 
050,83 
829,55 

56,32 

53.41 

53,27 

40,43 

76,96 

75,44 

69,65 

1 68,79 

!)6,03 i 
11)1.77 
85,61 
81.00 

109,37 

106,19 

102,47' 

102,58 

40.33 
40,53 
35),14 
30,71 

45,26 

42,47 

41,34 

32,66 

355,21 

340,42 

351,23 

338,50 

413,79 

390,46 

386,03 

360,45 

4,723 

4,504 

4,356 

;),r>88 

5,254 

4,866 

4,540 


I’rniii lUl 


Consolidated Statement of Scheduled Banks. 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 



No. of 
Reporting 
Banks 

Demand 

Deposits 

• 

Time 

; Deposits 

Total 

Deposits 

Borrowings 
from Banks 

Casii 

Balances 
witli Re¬ 
serve Bunk 

Advances 

Bills Dis¬ 
counted 

Investments 
in t.invt. 
Securities* 

A VI rage of Fridays 

1939 . 

1940 . 

1941 .1 

1942 . 

1943 

1944 

1945 . 

1946 . 

1947 . 

1948 . 

1949 

58' 

60 

64 

60 

65 

78 

8'4 

93 ' 
97 

95 

94 

135,49 

155.68 
200,28 

273.24 

418.68 

561.25 
631.33 
722,05 
698.35 
07i),2I 
009,72 

105,9!) 
106,16 
107,20 
101,27 
130,87 
181,80 
210.57 
3)0.41 
344.3‘t 
310.07 
278, D.) 

241.48 ' 
261.84 

307.48 
374,51 

5 4! 1,5.5 
743,11 

871.90 1 
1,082,16 
1,042.7 1 

98!).28 

887.91 

27,83 

6,88 

7,91 

9,48 

11,81 
18,43 
26,06 
32.30 
40.61 
40,05 
37,55 
34.93 

16.06 

30,03 

37,80 

52,83 

60,25 

85.65 

87,22 

85,42 

95,77 

83,40 

66,31 

116.78 

131.78 ' 

118.96 
97,26 

137.11 
205,82 

268.96 
372,76 
427,51 

417.12 
433,90 

5,43 

4,05 

5,01 

2,50 

4,31 

9,63 

1 4 , ( i > 
20,44 
18.13 
16,21 
15,71 

» * 

4 4 

495,83* 

494,08 

483,78 

1 450,16* 

1 357,32 


tn 1047. hilth inclusive tliu Ilgures i‘c|in':'Ciit Uciitral uiid Pruvinclal ttuvernineut Secuiltles, llicrcaltci thej include otlur 


State G(>v< fniJi''Qtli and postal Cortillfutus. 
























































































































































Liabilitres and Assests of Indian Joint Slock Banks (From 1946 ) 



- 


No. of offices outside the Jiidian Union are shown in brackets. 




































































































CompaiTativd Positioil of Banks in India 
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INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK IQjI 


of of 1949 the aggregate paid-up capita] 

banking companies, 90 
3a8 non-schcduled, excluding those 

croref^^nr amounted to Rs. 39 

scheduled Imnks ac- 
x*”* oroFcs. Tlic sohediilcd banks 
nf^fnV *Labout 20 per cent, of the total number 
01 banking companies but held nearly 85 per cent 
of the aggregate share capital. U'lie reserves of 
•11 ,';?,^fr’ort mg banking companies on December 

fachediiled banks accounted for Ks. 24 crores. 

banking companies with paid-up 

niese 13 Jiad paid up capital and reserves of over 
Its one crore. Out of the 401 companies, no 
liad paid-ii]) capital and reserves of Jls. 5 laklis 

1®.’ P' between Its. oO.dOO and 
Its. 1 lakh and 83 had less than Its. 50,000. 


partition of the country. In 
1949 there was again a rise. The unhealthy 
development was aggravated by a tendency to 
open branches m the larger cities and towns which 
had already adequate banking facilities resulting 

cLpeSr 


ALL BANKING COMPANIES ; 


Owing to the rapid increase in deposits during 

resorts ro^'ip’ of paid-up capital and 

r^erves to (ieposits sliowcd a downward trend 

InnkP non-scheduled 

dPnM^flV f scheduled banks 

dropped from 13 per cent, in 1939 to 6 per cent. 

in i,i 4 o and that for non-scheduied banks from 

reserves of 301 

case capital, while in the 

nercefir^oVfhP^®-V'® ''ere less than 50 

Eank^ mvrnt capital. The number of 

«“re s&Sd bSr"'™^ 


_ Tlie total number of offices of the 444 reportinc 
® non-sche<luled, was 

had ft-? nffii’ exchange banks 

bad 03 offices m India of which 20 were in West 

Bengal 1 lie offices of the remaining Vs sdiedul- 

tr^a/P i"^®i "'ere concen- 

Pradii Jladras, Uttar 

Iradesh, Bmnbay, Punjab and West Bengal 

«hile tlie olbces of non-scheduled banks were 
concentrated mostly in ^iadras witli more than 50 

followed by Bombay 
T the total number of banking 

offices in India at the end of 1949 was 4,778 the 
actual number of towns served by them’was 

at^au’ " towns had no banking office 

in !^etailed analysis of tiie banking trends 
m this country can be found in the Reserve Bank 
of India s Animal Report On The Trend And 

CecSo? Sl.'mo® P"*®" 


No. of Reporting Banks 448 
Paid-up Capital and Crores 
Reserves .. .. 64-41 

Deposits .. .. 843 10 

Cash <fc Balances witli 
Reserve Bank .. 120 -63 

Balances with other 
Banks & call money 17-60 
Investments; 

Government Securities 349*76 
Others .. 24-43 

Ratio of Investments 
to Deposits ., 44-4 

Loans and Advances 401*61 
Ratio of Loans to 
Deposits .. .. 47.5 


442 
Crores 
67*62 
871 24 

113-99 


2*^ * o*> 


306-79 
26-30 

45 ■ 1 
426-49 


demand and time deposits of banks 
crores on December 31, 1949 of 
which .scheduled banks held Ks. 804 crores or 
^proximately 95 per cent. The average de- 

rise^^on?Tls“ 9 ri ***^^*^'*?^® showed a contTmious 
Si V® J ^^39 to Rs. 1,097 crores 

m 1948 (inchiding Rs. 1 O 6 crores in Pakistani 

Ihe downward trend in bank deposits actutuv 
commenced towards tiie end of November Voaa 

-‘P to the first “4ek Of July ,347 

20 lolc ®" XoJ-embe; 

1 }^®' crores on July 4 1947 
The upw'ard trentl recommenced tliereaftW and 
continued till tiie end of July 1948 tlie total 
deposits rUing to Ks. 1,117 eWes Since then 
there lias l^en almost a continuous fall to Rs. 854 
crores by tlie end of December 1949. The main 
reason for the rise was tlie war-time expansion of 
currency, while the serious fall in bank denosits 
can be broadly attributed to the advert baUnce 
f trade, heavy incidence of taxation, higli prices 

S rflhTprin"':*" ‘h® <a*“PP«ar-’ 


Review of 1950 


A comparison of tlie statement of affairs of 
scheduled banks for December 1950 with the 

December 1949 reveals 
that tlie number of reporting scheduled banks 
was unchanged at 94. The demand deposits rose 

tinU ^»8*98 crores and 

Rs 9ft crores to 

Rs. 281.a8 crores. Tlie rise was mainly attribu¬ 
table to the spread of banking and the increase in 

Rs^^88n^-n^“^'”°' 1 combined deposits at 

KS. 880.a6 crores showed a net gain of Rs 2.5 90 

crores. With the rise in the deposits 4s the 

increase m the cash in India by I&. 1.13 crores • 

but the demand for bank finance being heavier’ 

ftll "■‘I’’ ‘i® Bank 

mil irora Rs. /3.54 crores to Rs. 65 50 crores 

Consequently the ratio of cash in hand and 

balances with the Reserve Bank to tS 

deposits was lower at Rs. 11.42 at the end of 

1950 as against 12.62in 1949. ^ 


BANKING LEGISLATION 

Ever since 1913 when the banking crisis in 
tins country stressed the need for sepamte 
legislation to govern the working of banks this 
problem has been confronting the authorities. 
The Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
examined the, question in*^ greater^ d^etT and 
advocated legislation for a Special Baii Act 
covering the various aspects of banking. Owing 
to the outbreal^of War and subsequent constitu? 
tional developments, this mea.sure could nob 
be passed through the legislature. However 
some of its more urgent provisions w ere brought 
toto effect either by the amendment of the 
Company law or by the issue of Ordinances. 

The Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
I? bankmg companies (otherwise Lmowa- 

as the Bankmg Companies Bill), as reported by 
Select Committee, was passed by the iSian 
Dominion Parliament on February 17 1949 
and brought into effect from March 16*. The 

.D^^oking Companies Act 
1949. marks the culmination of the long and 
chequered career of tlie proposal for a Banking 
Companies Bill, first mooted in 1939. it 
attempts to consolidate witli certain modifica¬ 
tions the relevant provisions concerning banking 
wmpanies, contained in the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, and various ad hoc measures like the 

Arf^iSL (Restriction of Branches) 

Act, 1946, the Banking Companies (Inspection) 
^dinance, 1946, and the Banking Companies 
’ Ordinaoce, 1943, that SfoptS 

iSSatior ““P^henslve 


down-trended since the 
miaaie oi 1948, advances have tended to ri«!P 

resulting m the contraction of the bank mbnpv 

withdrawals on throne 

vfded bv were pro¬ 

vided by banks partly by a reduction in thpir 

balances with the Reserve Bank and partly bv a 

Government security holding. 

£®n! from Rs. 467 crores in October 
1948 to Rs. 321 crores in May 1949. In Sentem 

pared wIth*R,%«?''''’ « ™- 

to ivs. 040 crores m December 1949, 


The demand for funds was greater in tlie bimv 
season of 1950 than in the preceding LasoU oS 
to a arger outlay for stock building consequent 

h Vof the vMrprices in the ?atteJ 

m India amounted to 
Rs._ 410.48 crores at the end of the year under* 
re.uew as agaii^t Rs. 380.97 crores a year a-o 
Bills discounted were, however, slightly at a 
lower level. The percentage of advancefto 
deposits worked out at 48.68 for December 1950 

ip^rli iS recorded in 

The following table sums up the position of 
bankmg companiesp«»inon oi 


On December 30,1949 loan and advances of the 
448 reporting banks totalled Rs. 402 crores nf 
which the scheduled banks accounted ibr Rs 372 
crores or nearly 93 per cent. The returns unde? 

them Tp.^Jfn '^®‘> '‘®''®'-®f. showed 

o!lo™ crores at the end of 1949 as 

1 crores at the end of 1948. Durin" 

1349, the ratio of advances and bills discounted 

deposits of scheduled bank^ vTriJd 

between 46 and 56 as against 41 and 46 in 1948 

In^the ease of exchange banka, the proportion b 

of oontinuous growth in tlie number 

f offices of banking companies up to 1947 tbp 

®P®®tacufar in 1944 ’aid 

there was a steep fall of 852 during" 1948 


D^C. 1949 

SCHEDULED BANKS: 

No of Reporting Banks 90 

Paid-up capital and 
Reserve .. .. 55.5Q 

Deposits .. .. 803*10 

Ca.sli & Balances with 
Reserve Bank .. 117.09 

Balances with other 
banks & call money 15*45 
Investments: 

Government Securities 339*83 
Others ,, _ _ 21*61 

Ratio of Investments 
to Deposits .. 45.0 

Loans and Advances.. 37 i • 23 
Ratio of Loans to 
Deposits .. ,, 46.0 




Aug. 1950 

92 

crores 

59*04 
833*32 

111-08 

20*40 

356*91 
23*58 

45-7 
396*40 

47-6 


banking companies and 
dpfln^^ India. Banking has been 

defined as the accepting, for the purpose of 
lending or investment, of deposits of money from 
the puwic, repayable on demand or otherwise 
and withdrawable by cheque, draft, order or 
otherwise. (^-operative banks, however, have 
been excluded from the scope of the Act. 

All banks working In India are to be 
H?f"?>®^‘ licence is to be issued by 

which may require to be 
^tisfied that the applicant bank is In a sound 

respect of a foreign bank, 
that the law of the country in which it is in- 
cor^rated does not discriminate in any wav 
apinst banking companies registered In India. 
It also prescribes the forms of business in which 
banking companies may engage. 

minimum requirements 
mlatlng to the paid-up capital and reser^-es of a 
b nk incorMrated in India ; these requirements 
itQ ^ according to the geographical coverage of 
Its operations. It prohibits emplojTiieS of 
managing agents anS imposes reSrirtCs on 
certain forms of employment. 

Schedul^ bank.s continue to be required to 

"'Rl' the Reserve Bank 
Bant weekly returns under the Reserve 

1934. All banks other than 
the scheduled banks are now required to maintain 

the Resen'e Bank, 
or partly in cash with them and partly with the 
Reserve Bank 2 per cent, and 5 peV cent, of 
their time and demand liabilities respectively 

cash^efcl 5 returns giving details of 

ftWay or the month!”*"'* “ ®“ 


I 
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AH banking companies are requlKd, two years 
after the commencement of the Act, to mainmm 
90 per cent, of their demand and time liabilities 
fn India in cash, gold or unencumbered approved 
. securities, valued at a price not exceeding the 
current market price- They have also to main¬ 
tain in the Provinces and Acceding States 
assets representing 75 per cent, of their d^and 
and time liabilities at the end of each quarter. 

The Act prohibits inter-locking directorates 
among banking companies and tlie employment 
of managing agents. It also prohibits the 
granting of unsecured loans or advances to any 
of the directors, or to firms in which the directors 
are interested. Slonthly returns are to be 
submitted to the Reserve Bank relating to 
unsecured loans to companies in which tne 
directors are interested. The payment of divi¬ 
dends on siiares is also banned until all capito- 
lised expenses are completely written o0. Until 
the reserve fund equals the paid up capital, at 
least 20 per cent, of the profit must go to the 
reserve fund. 

The Reserve Bank has now the power, on a 
permanent statutory basis, to control not only 
the scheduled but also the non-scheduled banks, 
and, therefore, the entire joint-stock banking 
system. It may give directions _ to banking 
companies in regard to their lending poiicles; 
the purposes for which advances may or may not 
be made, the margins to be maintained, and the 
rate' of interest to be charged on advances. It 
may caution or prohibit banking companies 
generally or any banking company in particular, 
against entering into any particular transaction 
or class of transactions. It may call for periodi¬ 
cal as well as *xd hoc returns, and, In the public 
interest, it may also publish such information 
In any consolidated form it deems fit. ^ It may 
inspect any bank either on its own initiative or 
on being directed to do so by the Government. 
The Reserve Bank’s prior permission is required 
for the opening of new branches and the transfer 
of existing ones. 

The Reserve Bank has also been given certain 
powers in respect of voluntary winding up and 
amalgamations of banking companies, and it 
may, on applying for it, be appointed as official 
liquidator. 

The Resen'e Bank Is required to make an 
annual report to the Central Government on the 
trend and progress of banking In the country, 
with suggestions, If any, for the strengthening 
of the banking business In the country. 

In March 1950 the Act was amended mainly 
with the object of prescribing an easy proced¬ 
ure for the amalgamation of banks or their 
liquidation. 


Indigenous Bankers 

Bong before the establishment of joint-stock 
banking companies in India ^ or Pakistan 
indigenous bankers or shroffs flourished. Even at 
present tliey form an important credit agency 
ill the banlung system and are the only source 
of credit in many parts of the sub-continent. 
The difference between shroffs and money¬ 
lenders Is that while the latter work generally 
with their own capital, the former use borrowed 
capital also either in the form of deposits from 
the public or by drawing and rediscounting 
hundies. A certain number of indigenous shroffs 
work on modern lines and transact all kinds of 
business wliich the ordinary joint stock banks 
transact, including the Issue of pass books and 
cheque books. They do not, however, publish 
balance sheets and their management is entirely 
in the hands of a single proprietor or a firm of 
proprietors. 

No reliable estimates of the capital employed 
by indigenous bankers are available; but it is 
recognised that amongst the agencies financing 
agriculture, internal trade and small industries, 
they occupy a prominent position. Their 
operations are not attended with formalities 
and delay, and the majority of them combine 
banking with some form of trade and the capital 
employed in banking is not distinguished from 
that employed in trade. 

In Bombay indigenous bankers on the 
approved lists of joint-stock banks get advances 
from these banks up to their respective limits. 
Banks also make advances against shroffs’ 
hundiesy the period for which is usually 60 days. 
In all Provinces, the indigenous bankers get 
remittance facilities from the Imperial Bank on 
the same terms as the general public do. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee for linking 
indigenous bankers with the country's central 
banking institution, the Reserve Bank of India, 
on its formation, opened negotiations; but 
no agreement materialised since the indigenous 
bankers felt that the conditions laid down w'ere 
rather irksome. The question was brought 
up for discussion again in 1946 when the Central 
Assembly considered the Banking Bill. The 
Select Committee has now suggested that 
indigenous bankers should be brought in line 
with joint-stock banks and the difficulties in 
the w-ay of extending the legislation to them 
should be examined. 

The Interest Structure 

Recent monetary theory looks on money 
rates as the basic influence at work in respect 
of a country's economy. Banks work within 
the conditions set by interest rates which, in 


turn, are regulated, under the modern monewry 
technique, by the central banking Institution 
S a amntry. The yield on a non-terminable 
Government security is generally look^ 
as a barometer of long-term interest ^“t , 
while the rate of the Imperial Bank on demand 
loans represents earnings on short term mvest- 
ments. The Imperial Bank’s huruix rate is the 
Ste at which the Bank discounts first cla^ 
trade bills. The call money rate is the rate for 
sutdIus money seeking investment and repayaDie 
at the option of the bD^^o^ye^ or the lender 
subject to a minimum period of Zi hours. 
Bazaar Bill rates are the highest rates in the 
Indian money market and they are the rates 
charged by shroffs. 

In the monetary history of the sub-continent 
the normal relationship between the short-term 
money rates and the long-term money rates is 
that the former stands higher than the latter. 
For three decades in the last century, the ex<^ss 
ranged between one and two per cent.; but 
since then, the difference has narrowed down 
and the latest tendency is that the short-term 
loan rates are actually low'er than the lopg- 
term interest rates. This is mainly due to the 
exceptional demand of Government for 

loans. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its own 
Bank rate which was not uniform. After the 
amalgamation of the Presidency Banks the 
Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the whole of 
the sub-continent until July 4, 1935 when the 
right to fix the official Bank rate was exercised 
by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed represents 
the rate charged by the banks on demand loans 
against Government securities and is the 
standard rate at which the Reserve Bank is 
prepared to buy or rediscount bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper eligible for purchase 
under the Reserve RciDk of Indift Act. a his 
rate enables the Reserve Bank to have direct 
contact with short-term rates and the money 
market and to encourage or discourage scheduled 
ban^ to obtain more cash. 

Since the beginning of the busy season in 
October 1948 tlie money market began to display 
a hardening tendency. Conditions grew' tighter 
from January 1950 though the 1949-50 busy 
season on the whole witnessed less stringent 
money conditions than the previous one owing to 
treasury bill maturities of Rs, 36 crorcs early m 
the season, tlie stalemate in the Iiido-Pakistan 
trade, more severe import restrictions and the 
effects of devaluation. These conditions, how- 
ever, proved temporary and the busy season in 
1950-51 w'itnessed monetary striugouey to an 
extent w hich tempted banks to put up their 1 end¬ 
ing rates and prompted occasional ruiuours about 
the end of the cheap money era. 
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Imperial Bank 
nnndi Rate. 

Call Money 
Bombay. 

Bazar Bill 
Bombay. 

Average 
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IDeposlte. 


Year. 
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relationship between 
iSd 0 “ non-terminable Government loan 

in the fXXg SbIe“:-“‘ ” “‘‘“‘^•'ed 


INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK 1951 


Year. 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Yield on 3i 

p.c. Rupee 
Security. 


Average 

Bank 
rate. 


Excess or 
Deficit of 
2 over 1 . 



Year. 


1940 

1941 

1942- 

1943- 

1944- 

1945- 

1946- 

1947- 

1948- 

1949- 
Dec. 


41* 

-42 

-43 

-44 

-45 

■46 

•47 

■48 

49 

50 

1950 


lYield on 3 

I p.c. Rupee 
Security. 

3-79 
3-69 
3-77 
3-57 
3-33 
3-14 

2- 90 

3- 03 
3-03 
3 07 
3-22 


Average 

Bank 
rate. 


Excess or 

Deficit of 
2 over 1 . 


3 

3 

3 

S 

3 

3 

3- 

3' 

3- 

3- 

3* 


■0 

‘0 

■0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Eup« pSp*!;’ 0 “ 3 per cent. 

Clearing Houset.—The Principal Clearing 

ii“ Calcutta, Bombav 

and Ma^as and of these the first two are bv far 

ttie most important. In 1946-47 Clearing-Houses 

ere opened at AUeppey, Rajkot and Qaya and 

This Imperial Bank of India. 

Ditogs the total number of Clearing Houses 

^ K® management of the Imperial Bank tol? 

In Bombay, a Metropolitan Clearing Association 
was formed and registered in October 1946 to 
® w for non-acheduled banka as 

ClMrtng Hoiue d“lded 

“ achVrftnX'*’ •"•’■"“'“•’‘"'’'P 

declined 

to Rs. 6,198 crores in 1949-50 from Rs 6 6 ft 7 
crores m the previous year. The fall of seven 
per cent, is in contrast with a rise of Rs. 536 crores 

I'n would seem to reflect 

lower level of business activity brought 
about mainly by restrictive import poLiw jfnd 
the Iiido-Pakistan trade deadlock. The bulk of 
the decline for the year was in Calcutta and 

former accounting for Rs ‘^99 erorpd 
and the latter Rs. 139 croref. ihe dediue fn 

appear to have been affected in 
hant *°" factors mentioned above, by the 

crisis of February 1950 and by the 

of the y” ^ Bengals towards the end 


Iiabimi‘J?in‘Vi.J^^^^ circulation of demand 

• ^ ^ Indian Union was 10.4 per cent 

in 1949-o0 and 9.9 per cent, in 1948-49 The 
hishor velocity In i!)4!)-50 rcBect*Tre^tively 

cK/'fliabilities thanli 
cheijue clearances. The velocitv of circulation 

abound 9 “ constant since‘ 1942-43 being 

around 9-10 per cent, and considerably below the 

pre-war level of about 15 per cent. ^ 

RURAL BANKING INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

Enquiry Committee was 

Novembe^r 8 ^ 1 uffi 

Thaknrdas *s bSS 

wifM wtre .—1. Jo consider measures that ran 

banStanm-^' for extension of 

oaiikin^ facihtus m rural areas. 2 . To review in 

manSn^t^ofVl® arrangements for the 

management of the easii work at Government 

Sk- including tliose 

«nert the work is at present managed bv thr 

evtan? tl of India. 3. To consider to what 
11 *''****!®**^^ banking facilities will be 
facilitated by entrusting the cash work at <povern- 

ment treasuries and sub-treasuries at places 

hv present being managed 

uLf. fImperial Bank of India to commercial 
banks and co-operative banks. 

mMdat[oJ!s"ri'® “ “ of 0‘0 ^com- 

(fl) For the smaller people in rural areas 
empims ,will lart-ely liavo to be placed on life 
expansio and more effective utilisation of 
machinery like post office savings banks and co 
operat ve societies. Attempts Ll aho ^ to 
l^made_to promote thrift and small savings bv 
means of propaganda and group effort utilised to 
the iiinxinnini possible extent, 

^ (&) The internal capital needs for tlie econo¬ 
mic development of the country during the com- 

f l^rge, and rural savings will 

(c) In any sclieme for a sound and efficient 

system of agricultural finance, sufficient emphasis 
must be laid on the building up of a sound struc- 

tiVe institutions—wiiether co-opera- 

nve credit societies or multi-purpose societies 
^e iveakness of the co-operative structure seems 

IbStitotio-i tl,emsSvVs aSd 
hIa[p and effort should be devoted to 

their development. The generally favoured 
plan now is the establishment of strong niulti- 

Ft^^fnr cmploy compctcnt paid 

staff for each group of contiguous villages. These 
attampts sliould be encouraged by the Provincial 
Governments by providing the necessary staff for 
inspection and supervision. 

(d) While the establishment of new organIsa- 

,'^P^*®}i^fnral Credit Corporations or 
Agricultural Banks, may be necessary in some 
regions such as the former Indian States, full use 
should be made of the existing institutions. 

(e) A satisfactory machinery to deal with the 
credit needs of disadvantaged " farmers will 
have to be developed gradually, and the task will 


(/) To enable commercial bank< ... 

banks and land mortga<Te banks'tn 

tive role in extendi^ 'r^arc7ed?t^tenfI'' 

necessary to review the Avi«f:A« „ j ''ould be 
legislation concerniii" debt relief^mn*!? P*‘°P®sed 

tenancy, and lnnd‘‘tCreV 

affect their position. ® “*7 

(q) The Imperial Bank and other commArni 1 
banks should be allowed and en^SSa 
expand up to taluka (or tchsil) to™ 
market towns, or other towns of some coinmpPA'*^i 
or industrial importance. An exoansion^r*^ 
number of offices of the Imperial 
!" the interest of the ruTa'I "reae " ‘ 
the banking system as a whole Co.nnipa'V 
banks can be established in the larger a«f 
smaller towns, and can go deener ^ 

than commercial bankl.® .Sf viUMee Jal'o'.T 

J!nie7'to-operative societies and rnral nost 
Office savings banks. "^^uraipost 


Y'ear 


1918-19 

1928-29 

1938-39 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 
1950 

April 
May 
.June 
J'lly 
August 
September ,. 
October 
November .. 
December 



Bombay 

j Calcutta 


5,69,40 

7,41,13 


6,52,35 

10,94,00 


7,86,22 

9,34,65, 


24,52,64 

25,99,96 


27,38,53 

26,55,26 


25,99,80 

23,56,18 


2,33,44 

1,68,77 


2,44,40 

' 1,77,d0| 


2,22,40 

1,73,33 


2,10,31 

1,76,33 


2,38,47 

2,01,83 


1,90,29 

1,93,94 


1,88,87, 

1,82,97 


2,13,78| 

2,11,98 


2,40,931 

2.10,08 


18,58 

1,26,46 

1,48,68 

1,40,30 

11,90 
12,36 
11,25 
11,48 
11,92 
11,23 
11,31 
11,54 
12,58 


{Rs. in lakhs) 



11,7 
1,09,83 
1,40,46 
1,28,56 

13,36 

13.42 
11,62 
10,00 
10,84 

9,84 

10,86 

9,86 

11.43 



Madras Grand Total inclu- 
ding other Centres 

13.. 58.34 
18,56,10 
19,21,45 
64,80,14 
66,86,54 
61,97,92 

5,09,34 

5.36.47 
4,90,90 

4,93,0s 

5.54.. 56 
4.84,17 

4.75.96 

5.24.97 

5.58.48 


(A) The grant of direct cash suhsifiipc 

Sed '“S' ‘’ankfis^norreeU* 

ofSeSt Sxnks musVMly^'rtrnl? 
ofindirectstinmli available to%Lnkingi?^^^^^^^ 

t'ons. (j) Impediments to tl e Towth ?n: 
banking system arising from the dffi ciiamcta? 
of agriculture in this country could be removpfi 
wdy gradually by a comprehensive rural develon 
ment programme. (I-) The payment of a highfr 

deposits at the niral branches S 
banks is neither practicable nor desirable m 

I operating costs of rural branches 

i«A ‘‘‘PPiication of Shops and Establish¬ 

ments Act and the awards of Industrial Tribunals 

®cts and awards 
^ applicable to offices of banks 

50 000 ^ population ofless than 

ou,uuu. (ni> Liberalisation of remittance fariii. 

ties would encourage banks to open branches in 
cial 

thi” hitherto taken for 

promotion of ware-housing are urgent!v 
needed, and, as a short-term measure, the estab- 

Development £rd 
lilJiV Central Govern- 

Stnfi' Provincial and 

recommended, (o) Co- 
societies would need special 
assistance and some subsidies in addition to the 

S? 03 d^°“® privileges they are already 

(p) The procedure and working of the post 

bv an^offl!^.r^?tr^ examined in detaR 

fnf^ officer vvith banking experience. {^) The 

?" considerable 

scale in fcliis country under tlie present conditions 

is not recommended, (r) The following niea- 

1 ^*^® Reserve Bank are essential 
of treasuries and sub- 
treasuries to the required level of efficiency 

li . treasury and sub-treasury officers 

Ind* divested of their magisterial 

and other duties not connected with treasurv 
yrk 2) There should be a complete sepSloJ ' 
of the treasury (or accounts) cadre from the 
general cadre. (3) Sj'stematic arrangements 

office o^-VhcRr^®*' staff at the 

Reserve Bank and the Accountartt- 

in ^ change from the existing 

functions a! 

ft ® **‘® I^oservc Bank may result in 

a reduction m the number of non-bank treasuries 

«nt fP branches of banks* 

pre'sent conS^!" ‘“e 

Imperial Bank 

'*® interest of the 

countrj^ to do anything which will weaken or 

tbe or^nisational and financial strength of 
the Imperial Bank towards the building of whicli 
much of the nation’s efforts and resources have 
been spent. The present unsatisfactorTfeaS 

I^iPcriar Bank carbe 

ThcTrtiPrtffn and other mc-asurcs. 

Inipenal Bank in the future bank- 
ag and treasury set-np of the country sliould 

auxiliary to the Reserve 
Bank. ((/) The change in the political status 
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the couatrv should eliminate complaints 
aL'»inst the Bank which arise from political 

causes. 

As retrards other complaints from the banking 
oommrn.^ "oV" 

"Ifrtin't ^nowere in Government by the 

P ^Rnnk of India Act, 1920, which were 

feed to lapse in 1084. should be re^™^ 

should be subject to the approval of the Central 
rovomment who should also have the right to 
demand their removal from office if they So no 
cSi to enjoy Governme^s con^^^ 
Tlie Oovernmcnt director on the Board of tlie 
n-ink should be empowered to ask for the post 
nonement of decisions on questions having a 
Kig on the national policy of the Governnient 
_j fytr tiK* review of those already taken. 
Government representation on the Central Board 
should be more effective and nominated dnecto^ 
"hollld have seats on the Committee of the Central 
Board and be entitled to 

all meetings of the Committee. Alternativeij, 
the conditution of the Bank should be changed 
ni the model of that of the other commercia 
banks placing the overall policy and the general 
J^iperintendeiice of the Bank in charge of a Cliair- 
Sn whose appointment would be subject to the 
anproval of the Central Gover nment, and a Board 
of Directors, two of whom will be nominated by 
?he C^oS?nment, while the day-to-day internal 
working of the Bank would be 
General Manager who will be «n employee of the 
Bank and will not have a seat on the BoardJ_ 


f(i> The power of the Bank to execute proxies 
on behalf of share-holders under general po^e^ 
of attorney should be removed, and m vieu of the 
special and semi-public character of ^he Bsmk tli 
provision of clauses (in) and (i») of bection 1-of 
the Banking Companies Act, 1949 should be made 

applicable to it. 

(iii\ The cost to the Imperial Bank of nmna- 
ging the chests, and the monetary value of the 
various benefits it derives from their use^should 
be worked out in detail by the Beserve Bank m 
consultation with the Imperial Bank, 
be ascertained whether remittance facilities 
allowed to other banks cannot be c^tendctl 
beyond those recommended in paragraph 40(a) 
of the Keport. 

(iv) To provide fuller representation to the 
various regional interests on Us Local and Central 
b3s, the Bank may be asked to establish one 
or two additional Local Head Offices, 


(a) The present organisation of the Imperial 

Bank does not also seem to be * 

scale expansion in tlie former states in 

addition to the expansion recommended in the 
Governor’s Provinces. 

(w) It would not be advisable to take a final 
and mrevocable decision on the question of 
conduct of cash work in the former States at the 
present stage. Arrangements should 
to carry on the cash work for five years, 
with the existing machinery, and the existing 
a^eements with the various banks slioiild be 
aUowed to run their course so long ^ 

not inconsistent with the scheme of i^ral 
financial integration and the new set-up. During 


;m"S “ HSs 

Ai^ the end of 5 years from the 1st April 

1950, the whole question of Jq 

casli work at the treasuries and ^f 

tbe States and the feasibility or u 

entrusting that work to the banks now ''<‘“^*1“'? 
Tto^any other agency or agencies, should 

be re-examined by another committee. 

The nronosal that the Ilcser\c Bank 

should estabUsli^a large number 

and manage Government cash " ork at all trea 

suries and sub-treasuries is not supported. ^ » 

hmS^ver, recognised that the present f 

of the Reserve Bank is inadequate to meet the 

rlq^drements of tlie country, ^ 

should be taken to secure the estabhsliment oi a 

branch of the Bank at Sfi- 

of the major Governors btates and of the 

pramukh States, special nttention being ; 

the requirements of States where the Reserve 
Bank has no office at present. 

The proposal for the fonnation of a new State- 
sponsored bank, which has to be examined m fb _ 
lioht of the recommendation for the conduct of 
cS^?ork fn the is considered unnecessary. 

The Imperial Bank is, to all life 

functioning as a State-sponsored bank, and the 

p^eopU^legitimatelylU 

developed as a national mstitution. The imi 
nlicatioD of institutions performing similar 
functions and competing with one another w ith 
State-aid is not desirable. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


T HE^ earliest reference to stock broking in 
India dates back to the end of the 18th 
century when transactions in Government 
Becuritiea and the shares of the East India 
Company used to take place in Calcutta under a 
neem tree.^ Similar references are also available 
about business in shares in Bombay before 1840, 
The 1 oom following the American Civil war 
gave a great impetus to this business. 

The Native Share and Stock Brokers' Associa* 
tion of Bombay was formally constituted by an 
indenture dated December 3 , 1887. It has 
now about 450 members on its roll who carry on 
business in the Brokers' Ball bought, in 1887 
from the funds of the Associatitm. Trading is 
governed by the rules framed by the Governing 
Board. The value of a broker’s card tluctuated 
aeconiing to the volume of [xisincss in the mar¬ 
ket. Prior to 1939 it livictuated betiveen Its. 8,000 
and Its. 20,000; in 1946 when business was 
brisk and tlie share market was in the best form, 
the sale of a card fetched Us. 66 , 000 ; and at 
present it is around Rs. 32.000. » 

This is the only share market where forward 
business ped to be conducted in an organised 
way. This business is governed by separate rules 
approved by the Government of Bombay under 
powers ves^d in them by the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act. This legislation was 
enacted In 1925 In pursuance of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Stock Exchange 
Inquiry Committee in 1923, with Sir Wilfrid 
Atlay as President. 


TWrteen years later, the Government of 
Bombay appointed a Committee, ivith Mr. W. B 
Monson as Chairman, " to examine and report 
on the organisation and methods of working of 
tlie Native Share and Stock Brokers' Association 
to consider whether any modifications are desir¬ 
able m the interests of the investing public and 
to make recommendation^-'* 

1 speculation that started 

over the country in 
1943 called for Governmental action. On 
September 11 1943, the Government of India 
issued Ride 94-0 under the Defence of India 
Rules, prohibiting with effect from the 24th of 
that month all stock exchanges in India 
from permitting or affording facilities for hudla 
or for the making of any contracts 
other than for ready delivery contracts 
Speaking about the working of this Rule at the 
annual meeting of the Native Share and Stock 
Brokers Association in 1945, Mr. K R P 
Shroff, however complained that Instead of 
achieving the objective, the Rule had only 
created grey” markets all over the countr\^ 
In December 1945, this rule e.xpired following 
the termination of the War and trading in 
shares is being conducted on a Tead? 

fo^rtnight account being settled every 

BiU.—In 1947 the Government of 
enacted comprehensive legislation to 
wntrol and regulate forward trading in the 
Province by consolidating the existing laws 

I Bombay Securities Contract 
t^ntrol Act. The Act vests wide poivers in 
Government in the matter of framing the rules 

superseding its 

Go\ ermng Board, It also provides for Govern- 
ment recognition of an association for purposes 
of forward training. The rules and bve-laws of 
a recognized association have to be approved bv 

thcrSo ’‘’ih?iri “““r'tions or additions 

"“liout their prior 
appro\al. The Government have also the 

“of ony rules or 

ye lavs of the recognized association. It 
makes contracts, hitherto known as void, a 


penal offence, defines a ready delivery contract 
and bans trading in forward contracts at any 
place other than the trading liali of a recognised 
association. 

In the present conditions of trading, the 
basis is the “ ready" delivery contract even 
though the account is cleared every fortnight. 
This type of trading is not subj'ect to Govern¬ 
ment control. The Government of India 
have been considering the possibility of institut¬ 
ing an all India control over stock markets 
since 1945. Under the new constitution 
this is a Central subject. 

Besides the premier share market in Bombay, 
occasional attempts were made in the city to 
have an additional share market. In 1917 
the Bombay Stock Exchange Ltd. was regis¬ 
tered, but it ceased to function after a brief 
period. A new stock market was opened in 
1938 under the name of the Indian Stock 
Exchange, Ltd, 

Calcutta Association. —The Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Association was founded at No, 2 
New China Bazar Road (now known as 2 , Royal 
Exchange^ Place), Calcutta, with 150 founder 
members in 1003. Fifteen years later, it was 
registered as a limited liability concern. The 
Association is controlled and managed by a 
Committee and has a membership of 232 brokers. 

The only registered Institution in South 
India of brokers dealing in shares and securities 
is the Madras Stock Exchange Association. Ltd 
registered in 1937. 

During the boom period several stock markets 
were started at other industrial centres. These 
include Delhi and Kanpur. 

The Ahmedahad Stock Exchange is also a 
registered body and recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay under the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act. 

Among the former States Hyderabad has a 
stock market of its own. 


CAPITAL MARKET 

Until the beginning of the Second World War 
the capital market had made a slow but steady 
progress ; but its pace quickly accelerated during 
the War period when the monetary inflation and 
the rising trend of industrial profits served as a 
first class stimulant to its growth which was 
spectacular. The post-war period has, however 
served mainly towards consolidating the early 
gaiiu. A broad idea of the expansion of the 
nid^ct can be had from the fact that betwccD 
1938-39 and 1946-47, the interest-bearing obli¬ 
gations of the Government of India increased by 
Rs, 1 176 crores, while consent for the issue of 
capital was granted to the tune of Rs 6404 
crores from May 17, 1943 to March 31, 1947* 

Following the budget proposals for 1947-48 
the capital market received a rude shock from 
which it has not fully recovered in spite of 
Government's efforts to promote capital forma¬ 
tion. The political conditions, the economic 
malaise, and mismanagement in certain indus¬ 
tries have led to loss of confidence in investment 
values and the share markets are now mainly in 
the hands of professional operators. 

Following the partition of the country, the 
newly constituted Government of India decided 
to continue the taxation at a high level. Thev 
also .announced their views on nationalisation 
of industries and undertook legislation to limit 
the dividends which curtailed the purchasing 
power of tlie investor. On the labour front 
awards of indnstnal courts and arbitrators creat¬ 
ed serious misgivings and wage costs increased 
while output per worker fell There were several 


bank failures also and abuses of company man- 
agement and lloatation of new companies without 
due regard to sound principles accentuated the 
situation in the capital market. 

There were signs of a return of public confid¬ 
ence in the capital market since September 1949 
The flow of savings was, however, still small as 
a result of the reduced capacity to save on 
the part of the income groups who, in the past 
had been the main support of the investment 
market and the post-war redistribution of 
national income in favour of the rural and lower 
income groups. On Government loan account 
there was a net outgo of Ils. 20 crores in 1949-50 
The respective figures for li>48-49 and 1947-48 
being Rs. 42 crores and Rs. 10 crores. The 
response to private issues in 1949-50 was 
small and where they were successful, the 
interest offered was higher than in the recent 
past, 

CONTROL OF CAPITAL ISSUES 

To cfinali.se the resources of the capital market 
in Government loans, the Government of India 
introduced on Jfay 17, 1943 control over capibU 
issues. The control passed througli several 
forms, namely, ( 1 ) discouragement of long- 
range schemes till April 1944, (2) relaxation 
in regard to long-range schemes from April 1944 
onwards, (3) exemption of companies other 
than banking and insurance companies for 
aipital not exceeding Its. one lakh with effect 
from August 1945 and (4) tlie raising of this ex- 

emption limit further to Rs. 5 lakhs in December 
lu4o. 

The Gcn'ernment of India introduced in 
Alarcli 1947 a BiU “ to secure a balanced inv'est- 
ment of the country’s resources in industry, 
agriculture and the social services The law 
which was finally passed, was for a period of 
three years. It imposed on the Central Govern¬ 
ment an obligation to communicate to the 
applicant tiie reasons for refusal of permission 
and provided for the machinery of an advisory 
committee. 


Control over capital issues contiinied during 
1049-50 and the Capital Issues (Continuance of 
Control) Act passed in March 1950 extended 
the control upto March 1952. The amount 
sanctioned in 1949 was Rs. 63.03 crores in respect 
of 326 companies or half of that sanctioned in 
the previous year (Us. 125.57 crores) and one- 
fourth of that in 1946 (Rs. 240.47 crores). As 
m the previous years, immediate schemes pie- 
dominated, and group-wise, a majority of the 
schemes related to industrial ventures. 

^During 1950, 320 applications for the issue 
of capital amounting to Rs. 85,08 crores were 
received as against 387 applications for Rs. 78.47 
crores in 1949. There is a fall of 17 per cent, in 
the number of api)lications received, but a rise in 
their value of about eiglit per cent, as compared 
to the previous year. Out of the applications 
received in 1950, 194 were from industrial com¬ 
panies for the issue of Rs. 66.10 crores, of which 
29 applications for Ks. 6 crores were refused. 
The refusals relate mainlv* to issue of bonus 
shares by companies which did not have sufficient 
reserves for Capitalisation or desired to issue 
bonus shares on revaluation of assets. 126 
non-industrial Companies applied for a total 
Capital of Rs. 18.98 crores of which 28 applica¬ 
tions for Rs. 3.74 crores were refused, banks and 
insu^nce comitanies forming a large percentage 
of refusal under this group. 

During 1950, 53 applications for issue of 
Capital of Rs. 4.08 crores to non-residents were 
received out of which 11 for Rs. 73.59 lakhs were 
refused. The refusal related mainly to com¬ 
panies which had only trading programmes in 

view and had not suggested any programme for 
manufacture. jfb 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 

Under the Industrial Finance Coriynition Act, 

<1 Comoratioii was cstablislied on July 1, 1048 

Sfr/rSIn °Ul/g“ n'Satfon or® distribution 

companies are thus .fforised 

<jf the Corporation’s operations. The authonsea 

QivirP canitol is Ra-10 crores, divided into 20,000 
share caw _ „ , ^ capital 

tllf Rs ^'cro’rTi.f^i’pect of 10.000 shores 

&<! TO this issue, tte central Oovernment 

rpeSlufc?"rreart'S.efohS2i2d and 

Sieiul institutions like ine"™'™ '““raiS 

Bs.. i'crore 'fhe'mid-up 
vklne of the share capital and dividends on it 
he minimum rate k2l per cent. Pe^m 
-ir^v triiaranteed by the Government, ihe tioura 
of dSk comists of twelve members, of 
whom four are nominated by the Ceny-al Go\ ern 
ment and two by the Reserve Bank of India, and 
siv are representatives of scliednled banks, 
iiiirance companies,. investment trusts and 
other financial institutions. 

The Cornoratiou is authorised to borrow up 
fA live times the amount of its paid-up c;ipital 
m,d rcirTc fund. ."-Imn the Keserve Innd 

equals the authorised ™P‘V|* “^oiMritioTudU 
the borrowiiift capacity of the Corporation win 

be Es 100 crores. The Corporation may a & 

accent deposits for periods of not less than live 

vears but the total deposits accepted may not 

eSeed Ks. 10 crores. It is empowered to pro- 

financial assistance in the following ways: 

Grant loans or subscribe to debentures 

of industrial concerns repayable 
of 25 vears secured by sufficient Picd„e, 
hvDOthecation or mortgage of tangible assets, 
/li? underwrite the issue of stocks, shares and 
df'hentures ’ and (Hi) guarantee loans iloated in 
the market repayable within a period not exceed¬ 
ing 25 years. 

The Co rno rati on is prohibited from subscribing 
directly to the shares or stocks of companies and 
is primarily a lender and not a partner in 
mhistrv Its policy is to finance the acquisition 
of “ndassete and thereby supplement rather 
than compete with the activities of commercial 

banks. 

In September 1948 the Corporation started 
fimctioning with Mr. Shri Rain as Chairman 
Ind Mr Ram ^ath as Managing Director 

The first annual report for 
lime 30 1949 shows a net profit of 

Rs. 85,507*13-8. During the period under re¬ 
port, it received inquiries for assistance from lob 
Serns. Concrete proposals for accommod - 

tion were received from 
of help applied for aggregating 
Twenty-one applications aggregating Ks, 3 42 
crores were sanctioned, the actual amount 
applied for by these companies amoimtlng to 
3-56 crores. Tlie elfective rate of interest 
charged varied from 5 to 51 per cent. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

The second annual report for the 
June 30, 1950 showed a profit of Rs. .{,00,438 
out of whiel. Ks. .50,000 were transferred t..tjic 
Reserve Fund. Tlie ladiniee being insiilUeicnt 
the Goveniifl'-nt of India w'ere asked to pay 
Rs. 8,68,562 to make up for ilio payment of a 
guaranteed dividend ot 2^ jicr cent, loi tne 
year on the sliaro capital. 

65 proiujsals for necoiiiniodation were received 
during the year from InduBtrial roiieenis, Um 
amount of ussistauce apidied lor aggregat mg 
Rb. 8,75.63,000, the torivspmiding Ogme.s lor 
thb previous year Ijeiilg 95 aii't 11:^. 10,3^^l8,0tt0- 
53 appllcatioiiri aggregtil iiig hr;. . 5 , 77 , 00,000 


woro sanctioned. (The total ““““I'* »>f 

applications aggregating Ks: "f.g® 

rejected. 19 app ications . the 

1,84,00,000 were still under consideration at tne 

end of tlie year. 



rue applications sanctioned during tlic year 
1,1.^1 l vaSetv of industries, tlie types of 
hulil^ries ‘and Die amount of accommodation 
sanctioned for each industry being .. 

togetlicr with tlie corresponding figures for th 

previous year i _ 


Textile Machinery 

Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Cotton Textiles 

Woollen Textiles ., 

■ 

Rayon Industry .. 

Chemicals .. 

✓ 

Cement 

Ceramics and Glass 
Oil Mills .. 

Electric Bower 
Metallurgical Industry (iion-ferrous 

metals) 

Iron * Steel (light engineering) .. 
Aluminium 
Sugar Industry 
Mining 
Unclassified 


Amount sanc¬ 
tioned during 
the year ended 
30-6-50 


Rs. 

8 , 00,000 

39,00,000 

37,50,000 

92,50,000 

50,00,000 

4,00,000 


• • 


9,00,000 


• * 


27,00,000 
50,00,000 
20,00,000 
30,00,000 
10,00,000 


Amount sanc¬ 
tioned during 
the year ended 
30-6-49 


Rs. 

43,00,000 

10 , 00,000 

26,00,000 

40,00,000 

5.00,000 

56,50,000 

40,00,000 

60,00,000 

1,75,000 

3,00,000 

30,00,000 

15,50,000 


Total 


11,50,000 


Rs. 

51,00,000 
49,00,000 
63,50,000 
1,32,50,000 
5,00,000 
50,00,000 
60,50,000 
40,00,000 
60,00,000 
1,75,000 
12,00,000 

30,00,000 
42,50,000 
50,00,000 
20,00,000 
30,00,000 
21,50,000 


3,77,00,000 


3,42,25.000 


7,19,25,000 


The total amount of accommodation sane- 
tioned Gy tho Corporation during the two y^t? 

of its working was Us. .^ncTorrow- 

June 1950, the net amount drawn 

Ing concerns 

repayments) was Rs. 3,41,r4,otu. 

boom and crash 

stimulated by the widespreml 

S riicnds! « 

S on“‘lt3r^" 

from Ea. 1,300 taxation and war 

tevcrecs presscd^dow'ii the quotation for a time 
to ^1 210 by April 7,1942 ; but the continued 
^os»' V imlat/onary measures grad.udly 
Pfxf'rtvered the rate to Rs. 2,252-8 on amrcii 

1944. Then followed a mild ^ntters 

about the end of the war and ^ ’ 

but by the time Germany ,1)® 

market had recovered from the shock. 1 i_ 
TmUan Government’s post-war budget for 

OTgv of'lpScul..tion whicl. ! .y t. 

market to an all time record level, lati Di Rrrt i 

King Bs. 8.«« Mlowte 

of the boom can bo Imd J- ^•- 
table about shares quoted on the stock iiiarKi i.3 . 

(Rupees In lakhs) 


\ 1 

.Vugust 1939 

July 1940 

No. of I’ompanie.s 

028 

758 

I’aiii uji Capital 

Rs. 12.939 

Ks, 17.330 

Market Value 

U.s. 20,4 11 

Its. 72,029 


It was clear by the begiiming ^ f''P'f 
^Sbrtok orcom,n«'|d£otg^W 

A?r5S;.‘&e.l a\ 

twelve months. 11 cy natural > slumping 

3.0J0lonuf, 

Ske S ille 

market!" UuSu economic “f, 

ment, wild statements ;vwards 

Government j£'^'^?yespcetive of 

pushing up the expansionist policy 

consHleratioiib of outi ‘ factors 

of Government trend iiiipossiblo 

If wblorwts flmdly "omd uj. 

sHulltlf Vtoh 

closing atlls. 1.517-8 on March 31, lJ4b* 

For the first timo. «>« ufentTves 

felt the need for providing ^iniun tlio 

for prodnetton and pro s fw 
Investment iiiarWots. 11 ^ 

the budget propomds "l-rcpt in. 

time another advene ' ^jjit.cd witli 

Several ueW ' ! '? tho cost of 

inadeqmvto resonrees a ul sme ^ tl 0 ^ 

in>p..rtiM capilid good^^ 

became dillh uR '‘"J , iHimpauies seared 

'Che iVeeziug ol eapltnl , a, ^t.^oi al eeo- 

„,w..y tin- middle cla.s._ , ’G! A,, kuslnnir 

nonnr uinn'rtuliityt ^ ir Umr Uovrrunu 

uiwi llyd.'riibinl, '''’"'’J 'j, Gnil-inllutiimiiry 

“Jr C'\'m.”r Md ;.r indin nnd the 

likely hist it ut Uniol pro 

,vers.;ln«nmu;es ,.t w. rK. to IhSd. end wln.t 

iiiViTfn^'hwf ^ 
































































INDIAN AND PAKISTAN’ YI^AR BOOK I951 


Of “co?mnnJIlf ro'iiri' boni.s issues 

^oinpanios* Share values sank mniriK- 

bv’"ortoi:^i 

cuDif ii rion/** w' '"“ of t lie 

cnpit.il dppreciation between the end of ttie 

boom in July 1940 and October 1948 

_(Itupees in laklisl 


July 1046 


October 1948 


No. of Conipsinies 
Paid-up Capital 
ilarket Value 




758 

Ps. 17,330 


779 

Ps. 20,596 


_Ps- 20,441 I Es. 40,563 

ini'iKK® two months, trading was at a 

showing disinclination to enter 
i 0 larger commitments owing to the prevailYng 


uncertainties in regard to labour, industrial earn- 

111 gsand,above all. Government’s anti-inllationarv 

proposals. In the following month, the threat of 

South-East Asia and apprehensions 
or foreign competition and liberal imports hit the 
sentiment. A mild recovery was, however, noted 
as the year came to an end following the 
promulgation of the Ordinance empowering the 
Income-Tax Investigation Commission to 
compound cases arising from tax evasion and 
improved railway transport. 

INDIAN SECURITIES 

* 

The following table indicates the broad trend 
of tJie prices of Indian securities during the war 
period and thereafter on the basis of the index 
numbers prepared In the office of the Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India with 1927-28 
as the base for the index ;— 



Recent Trends 


prices witnessed a continua¬ 
tion of the downw'ard movement wbirh ima 

of"j!Il\“i9lj”xvii?n“** middle 

loivistVm-tii Vl? equities tonclied tlieir 
lowest for tJie post-w ar period. Since then 

recover'v" WiFi”?."*' VonUn, o. f 

pricre^ind thcftiMn ‘•■'“P in silver 

the efrS?t nf *■ nto'k markets liad 

uie effect of pressing down Tata Deferred md 

of” Ea^^l Ooi”*rn V‘®Jf post-war levels 

I ivs* 1,091-4-0 and Ks* 902-8-0 resnprHvpiv 

on July 8 and June 28. Thereafter, excent fir 

set-backs, share prices tended 
to be generally upward. This enabled tS 
authorities of the Calcutta Stock Exchance^to 
withdraw witli effect from August 5 S 
respectively the floor prices they had fixed for the 
miscellaneous and jute sections! A liberalisation 
of depreciation allowance to industrv reports 

Sen emhi •■>""o«nelnm„rof 

ocptember lO of a twolve-noint official ni-rt 

gramme to overcome the textile crisis ^tbP 

favourable reception to the scheme for finam-iil 

integration of States and tiie Finance Al Sli-i 

statement in Parliament on the St™ 

the stnictiire of direct taxation helped to sustain 
the improvement. i’usiam 

Devaluation brought about a spurt in eouitv 
prices , but Pakistan’s decision not to devalue 
its rupee Jed to nervous Htjuidation. Tlie senti- 


nicnt was further dGurcssed iw j. 

m the controlled prices nf ' oluntary cut 

and the tentative^pronosal^f^^*^^^^^*;*? goods 
company law. By the^middip the 

market mnmed its upwafd 
a substantial improvement evinced 

months macro’s cSlt&"fr*.'‘®"“‘ 

factors being the flxS of 
output, a reductiof ii enrfi of 

freights, and prospects nf '‘."1 ^oal 

following the expected lance dividends 

Limitation Act '^Tt a riSn 'to'?. 
proposals was slight the mn^L-J? 
counted the concession^ n * having dis- 

by the tension in Indo-Pak^tJn 
stock prices show ed sizeable^declilies 


tim^™ »mrket con- 

•STto h'^.5 

Upward trend abroad^ indti.e^J ® on 

P« raid’’comS™ “P''ra“““"'Thc three 

issue a 3 per cent loan decision to 

mild reces^ioV™'so.r„f‘’f|te7vlS'r‘ "5’ ? 
more or less tlie samn loans of 

the Bonihay Mimieipolitv Kcd two''in®”'* 
31 per cent. 1965. for Rs: 4 orores at its w I' 


by the underwriters. 'siiceUen“',he‘dol‘“'«“ 
trend became more pronounced inH of^'^ward 
cent. Conversion Loan was mi?k?H ^ 

Ks. 00-4-0 by the end of Sep^eX 
terminable section also tliere ivere wMoe*^ 
l03se.s. The Finance Jlinister’s 
larhanient on November 22 indfc2?\.*“ 
Jnmtations of Mie Reserve Rank’c 
market operations in theVontev?“f“P?b 
ing inllationary situation and tlie sluini'fiS'*^*?' 
markets followinp; the crave tnm ' I ^^^orld 

national situation re.lne«i the‘,,uot tion tor“th'' 
tonversion J.oan to its 91-19 n iit- v.!* ^ 

Most of the dafedZns also're&?ed 
in the longer-dated issues being up'to its '\ff 
On December 11, iPoO the ( onveiNiin V®*®' 

^ftTStilln ^f fluctuated tfe 

The ot|iiity market on the other hnna i- 
played a better tone. In April the IWhl'Pao; 
and a Iiigher output of steel lifted Tata Defe^^ 
to Rs. 1,690 and the shares were firm followintr 

vRirthi'rr^'hat f 

«irn cne L. A. , but textiles ruled weak O’ln. 
sentiment was, however, depressed in the follow- 

shortage of raw' jute deliveries from 
1 akistan and by Government’s decision to control' 
cotton prices for 1950-51 seasoiw A feeble 
recovery was staged in the following month 
rumours of dci ontrol of cement aid ZSr aSd 
de\ablation of the Paikistani rupee. This gained 

wTde effeJr nf August during which tlie world- 
Md( efft cts of the Ivorean \\ ar became apparent 

nrmdrif'If'fIron in 1949-50 
proyded a fresh tonic and T.ita Deferred were 

hi*"! on -‘f ■ Tbe textilTstrike 

i Bombay winch lasted for two month.s. how- 

ever scared away the buyers once again. In 

ciieavcd bv the postponement of the IMF’s 

”i“ rr Pakistani'nipee, 

thi A ^ f’ capital levy at the Nasik Session of 
sfcontinuance of the strike 

fronuts Deferred, after advancing 

bv l,846y-0 on August31 to Rs, 1,867-8-0 ’ 

it 1 N *1 "i‘r'^ 1 n^’ receded to close for the month 

r'?v tbe Prime Minister’s 

l(wl am fbo i'?^ possibility of a capital 

rl ilLnnfi Prime Minister’s statement 

tmbv Vi^ possibility of nationalisation of 
industries, other bullish factors were (1) tlie 

of textile strike, (2) hopeful view 

devabi- Hnlf‘^*1? expectations of an early 
stimiiUnJ”*^ ^ ah 1st an of its currency. Fresh 
iS ifi A?- .provided in December by the 
of tiiA .‘^*riisty s sjieech at the Annual meeting 
T.H nfi- Chambers of Commerce and 

on ncifii V‘p from Rs. 1,701-4-0 

Mia t--fl22-8-0 on December 18— 

ii tpvHiA®®^ Tlie rise 

ioAnJi appreciable. The year 1951 

monpv Aon V”f“ °P^™^stic note ; but the stringent 

revflliiiHon*^*i^’^T*^A ^hdget fears, rumours about 

curlieri' shortage of raw' materials 

devAioTiTTn enthusiasm even though international 

aSeiSFpnV™^® Indo-Pakistan trade 

hftte?^b?ff favourable factors. In the 

reactioJniv ^^®rch the market developed a 

rfmee hPhm Jl*’"? about the Indian 

rupee oemg revalued. 


w fact that a good many change 

Sk quoted on th 

stflMM ^®serve Bank of India ha 

Purnosp Tn?m ^ series of Gcneri 

ing it n« of Security Prices mah 

I'lwm flroad-based as possible by selecting . 

stool* a' ® scrips from importan 

seleotoH r^*^ *^* Altogether 398 scrips have beei 
be™ n ‘'‘® P®^?®*® ‘»® yS'r 1«38 ha 

index nmnb^^ t period for calculatinj 

trends in facilitate comparison of thi 

The folio '^>^1 the pre-war 
seenritv trend of index numbers o 

since DecemberToiX^^'^ Heserve Ban! 







































































































































































































CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


A ssociated chambers of Commerce of 
India, Royal Exchange, 6, Netaji Subhas 
Road, Calcutta. Registered in 1920 under 
Act VII, 1913 (Indian Companies’ Act, 1913). 

The object is to promote and protect the trade, 
commerce, industries and manufactures of the 
country. 

In all there are three classes of members, viz.. 
Original, Additional and Associate, there are 
11 Chambers of Commerce from different 
parts of the country as members of the associa* 
tion. Annual subscription of each member 
whether Original, Additional or Associate is 
Rs. 150 per vote. 

Secretary : —D. C. Fairbairn, M.A., C.I.E. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce.—The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce was fmmded 
in 1834 at Calcutta. The Bengal Chamber is 
registered witli a declaration of membership of 
330. Its objects are the usual purposes con¬ 
nected with tlie i>rotection of trade in particular 
in Calcutta. There are tiiree classes of members, 
Chamber, Associate and Honorary. 

The following are the office-bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1950-51;— 

Pre^idefit :—Sir Paul Benthall, k.b.e. 

Secretary: —D. C. Fairbairn, O.I.E.; Deputy 
Secretary: J. J. B. Sutherland, ji. b. e. ; Asswfarif 
Secretaries : W, D. Bryden, T. R. Crook and 
J. J. Rattray, 

The following are the public bodies famong 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa¬ 
tives returned, for the current year. 

The West Benyal Legislative Assembly .— 
J. R. Walker, F.T.I. 

The Calcutta Port Commission. —W. A. Bell: 
P. G, Knott; G. A. S. Sim, 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calcutta. —T, Godley. 

The IT. Bengal Boiler Corntnissioti. —J. X. 
Grant; G. P. Chestney. 

The W. Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission .-— 
R. J. Oliver ; R. H, Campbell. 

The following are the recognised associations 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce;— 

Calcutta Grain, Oilseed and Rice Association ; 
Indian Jute Mills Association; Indian Tea 
Association; Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa¬ 
tion ; Calcutta Insurance Association; Calcutta 
Import Trade Association.; The Wine, Spirit 
and Beer Association of India; Indian Mining 
Association; Calcutta Baled Jute Association; 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association; Indian 
Engineering Association; Calcutta Jute Fabrics 
Shippers’ Association; Calcutta Hydraulic 
Press Association; Jute Fabric Brokers’ Asso¬ 
ciation ; Calcutta Balejftiute Shippers’ Associa¬ 
tion ; Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association; Cal¬ 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association; 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association; Calcutta 
River Transport Association; The Master 
Stevedores’Association and the Paint Federa¬ 
tion; Calcutta Freight Brokers' Association 
and European Mofussil Jute Balers’ Association. 

The Chamber does not assist In the prepara¬ 
tion of official statistical returns. It publishes 
weekly the Calcutta Prices Current^ and also 
publishes a large number of stathtbal circulars 
of various descriptions in addition to a monthly 
abstract of proceedings and many other circulars 
on matters under discussion. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi¬ 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and ,to cus¬ 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta or else¬ 
where In India, by whomsoever of such 
parties the said disputes and differences 
be submitted. The Secretary of the Chamber 
acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 


consists of such members or assistants to mem¬ 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re¬ 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Licensed Measurers Department of the 
Chamber was instituted in 1883 and is the only 
officially recognised concern of this nature 
in Calcutta. Its functions are mainly tlie 
weighment and/or nieasuremcnt of cargo for 
freight purposes and for confirmation of invoice 
weights, and to act as arbitrator in cases of 
disputes over weights. Certificates issued for 
these purposes are accepted universally. 

The Department Is controlled by a special 
Committee and is supervised by aSuperintendent, 
Head Office JIanager and four Assistant 
Superintendents. A Staff of 129 Inspectors 
and Officers carry out the work of measurement 
and weighment at the Calcutta Docks and Jetties 
and on vessels loading at river moorings. 

Address : —Royal Exchange, Post Bos No. 
280, Calcutta 1., 

Bengal National Cbamher of Commerce.— 
The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial 
Community in W. Bencal, was founded in 1887. 
The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial, agri¬ 
cultural and industrial enterprises in W, Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interest of all persons trading therein. 

The constitution of the Chamber extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal. The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is 
about COO. 

List of Associations Affilioted to the Chamber. — 
All.India Jute Mill Bobbin ‘Manufacturers' 
Association ; All-Bengal Electrical Contractors 
Association; All-India Ten Crowers’ Federation ; 
.Association of Engineers; Bengal Brickflekl 
Owners' Association; Bengal Jlotion Pictures 
Association; Bengal Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association; Bengal Glass JIanufaeturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation ; Bengal Banks’ Association; Bengal 
Cotton .Association. Ltd.; Bengal Industries 
Association: Bengal Stationers’ Association; 
Bengal Bits Syndicate : Bengal Trades’ Associa¬ 
tion ; Bengal Tanners’ Association; Bengal Oil 
Mills’ Association; Brickfield Association, Kot- 
rung ; Bengali Jute Dealers’ A Brokers’ Associa¬ 
tion ; Brahmaubaria Jlerchants’ Association; 
Calcutta Retail Cloth Shops Association; Cal¬ 
cutta Electric Traders’ Association; Calcutta 
Hardware Traders’ Association; Calcutta Iron 
Merchants’Association ; Calcutta Jute Exchange, 
Ltd, ; Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association; 
Calcutta Rice Dealers* Association; Calcutta 
Timber Merchants’ Association; Calcutta Salt 
Association, Ltd.; Calcutta Rice Mills' Associa¬ 
tion ; Calcutta Stevedores’ Association: East 
India Jute A He.ssiaii Exchange Ltd.; Gramo¬ 
phone & Radio Dealers’ Association; Grain A 
Pulse Dealers’ Association; Indian Insurance 
Institute; India Society of Engineers; Indian 
Lamp Factories’ Association; Indian Mining 
Federation; Indian Soap A Toiletries .Makers' 
Association; Indian Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Association of India; Tea Chest and Plvwood 
Traders’ Association; Indian Tea Chest Batten 
Jlauufacturcrs’ Association ; Indigenous Belting 
Industries' Association; India Battery JIanm 
facturers’ Association; Khulna Chamber of 
Commerce; Mcmari Paddy ct Rice Merchants’ 
Association; North Bengal Timber Jlerchants’ 
Associations; Radio Industries Association; 
Tripura Tea Association ; Retail Textile Dealers’ 
Association; West Bengal Iron A Sheet Mer¬ 
chants’ Association; Vauaspati Dealers’ Asso¬ 
ciation ; West Bengal Saw Mills Association. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electlnf^ 
representatives to the West Bengal Legislative i 
Assembly, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta 
nnproveniBnt Trust, W, Bengal Industries 
Board, Economic Enquiry Board, W, Bengal, 


Indian Central Jiite Committee, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Indian Coal Grading Board, 
Calcutta Corporation, State Sugar Board, West 
Bengal Electricity Power Control Board, West 
Bengal Boiler Commission, Calcntta Telephone 
Advisory Committee, P. A T. Regional Advisory 
Ciuiimittee at Calcutta, State Transport 
Authority and other important bodies. 

I'lie hcadriiiarters of' the Chamber .are at 
Calcutta and its affairs arc administered by a 
committee of 32 members In addition to the 
President, two Vice-Presidents, and the Honorary 
Treasurer, with tlie help of the Secretary and a 
number of Departmental Committees. 

List of Office-Bkarers for the Year, 1951-52. 

President: —Dr. N. N. Law’, M.A., Ph.D.; 
Vice-Presidents : —P. Mukerjee, G. Basil, B.A., 
R.A. : Ilony. Treasurer : —^Dr. Satya CRarau Law, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

• Secretary. —S. R. Biswas, si. a. 

Office :—P-ll, Mission Row Extension, 1st A 
2nd Floors, Calcutta 1. 

Telephone: Calcutta City, 3S81 (2 lines). 

Telegram; * Conjoint.’ 

The Berhampur Chamber of Commerce 
(Orissa).—The Bcrliampiir Chamber of Com- 
mertie was establistied soon after the formation 
of the State of Orissa. It is registered 
under the Indian Compaiiie.s'Act and is recog¬ 
nised by the Government of Orissa. It main¬ 
tains a library and an information service, 
arranges comniereial arbitration and makes com¬ 
mercial opitiion availoble to Government. It 
has nearly 60 members on its roll. 

President •—P. Narayana Rao, B.A., B.L.; rtc«- 
President :—The Agent of Mess* ;. Haji Jamal Nur 
Mohamad ; Uon. Secretary : —I. Rama Mnrty. 
Address .— Berhampur, Gan jam Dist., B. N. Rly. 

Bharat Chamber of Commerce.-r- 
(Established 19U0). The main object of 
tfiis Cliamber is to foster the growth 
of commerce and industry in the country, 
to safeguard the interests of the commercial 
coinmiinities, to protect «and promote 
the trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture 
and industries of West Bengal, to w’atch over and 
protect the general commercial interests of 
persons engaged in trade, commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, agriculture or industries in India. It 
arbitrates in disputes arising out of commercial 
transactions and also is'sucs certificates of 
origin to exporters of indigenous goods. The 
Chamber Is generally consulted by Government 
on questions of public interest and commercial 
matters. It undertakes special enquiries and 
action for securing redress of leijitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or industry. 
It handles more than 80 per cent of distributive 
trade in cotton textiles and a good number of 
members are interested in export and import 
trade. ** 

President: —I. P. Goenka. 

Vice-Presidents :—P. L. Saraogi and G. L. 
Mehta. 

Secretary :—B. N. Sengupta. 

The following Associations are affiliated with- 
the Chamber:—Kalimpong Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Kalimpong ; Bogra Clotli A Yarn Mer¬ 
chants’ Association, Bogra ; B.T.A. Unit Holders 
Association, Calcutta ; Darjeeling District Mar- 
w’ari Jlerchauts’ Association, Darjeeling; Jler- 
chants’ Association, Khargpur, B.N. Rly.; The 
Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association, Calcutta ; 
Sonada Merchants’ Association, Sonada; The 
Indian Jute A Cotton Association Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Assam Manvari Chamber of Commerce ; Calcutta 
Salt Association, Calcutta; Cloth Merchants’ 
Association, Siliguri; Upper Assam Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce, Jorhat; Darjeeling 
Chamber of Commerce, Darjeeling; Swarna 
Rajat Kalakar Samiti, Calcutta. 

Address: Imperial Bank Building, Burra- 
bazar Branch, Calcutta 7. 

Telephone No. B.B. 2265. 

Grams: ** Marchamber.” 



















CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Rambav Chamber of Commerce.—Mackinnoii 
Mackenzie Bids., B.-illard Estate, 
object of the Bombay Chamber, as set fo^^h *n 
the Memorandum and Articles of 
are to encourage and promote a friendl> feel g 
and unanimity among commercial men, to 
nromote and protect the general mercantile 
interests of this State and to collect and circulate 
information on all matters of general commercial 
interest. 

The Bombay Chamber was establislmd in 
1830, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of Bombay. 

\]1 firms or persons engaged or interested in 
mercantile pursuits are eligible for election to 
membership by ballot. The Chamber membei s 
annual subscription is Ordinary Its. 480, Asso¬ 
ciate Rs. 300. An Ordinary Member on election 
pays an entrance fee of Rs, I,0u0 and an Asso¬ 
ciate Jlcinber Rs. 100. 

Officials and others indirectly connected with 
the trade, cominen-e or manufactures of India, 
or who mav liave rendered distingiiislied service 
to the interests represented by the Chamber 
may be elected by the Committee Honorary 
Members of the Chamber. 

One of the most important functions performed 
by the Chamber is that of arbitration in commer¬ 
cial disputes. Rules for this have been in 
existence for luanv years and liave worked most 
.satisfactorily. The decisions are in all cases 
«iveji by competent arbitrators aiipointed by 
the C^eneral Committee of the Ohaitfber and the 
system avoids the great expense of resort to tlie 

law courts. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
10 various public and scmi-puldic bodies 

Bombay A^scmlAy L. A. Halsall, 

C.B.E.; E. L. C. Gwilt. 

Bombay Boatd of CommuuK'alioHS .* A. A. Pugli. 
Bombay Port Trust: R. AV, Bullock and A. 
Kirkwood Brown. 

Bombay Port Pilferage Commill^e .' F. J. Kennedy. 
Bombay Municipal Corporation : E. E. Coekrani. 
Sydenham College'of Commerce Admsory Board: 
R. W. Bullock. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 

E. D. Shephard. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: L. 1'. H. 
Goodwin. 

CoUoii Ptccegooih and Yarn Adrisory Commitife : 

A. Sotiriadi. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation : S, B. 
Samoilys. 

Baek Bag Itcclamation Standing Advisory Com¬ 
mittee': 1-. A. Halsall, c.B.i:. 

E:v-Serrii'vs Asuocialton, India: L. 1'. H, 
(buidwin, o.n.K. 

Ex-Seruices Association, Bombay Branch , B- J. 
O’sbaughnessy. 

Boiful Bomba y Sea men's Socifiy : S. H. t<. brant. 
Ini ported J*ieceijood/i, I''ij'atif}n of Prices ( om- 
iiiittee : A. Sotiriadi. 

Indiau Sailors' Home: B. C. BainlMidge and 
Capt. V, Bicknelhi. 

/. il/. M. T. S, Dufferin : A. Kirkwood Brown. 
Traffic Advisory Coniniittce : A. A. I'ngli. 
Federation of Chambers of Commeree of the 
BrUish Empire: Sir Geoffrey Wlnterbotliam. 

Local liailinay A dvisory ComMifices— 

G. /. /'. •!. Kenneily. 

B. B. d' C. 7.; .1. Kminedy. 

Jiaiheay Bates Adeisory Committee : b. A. 
Jlal'^all ; C. .T. Diimalii ; A, 1’. narhiw ami 
A. L. llntsfiii, 

Bogional Eiiijdoynieni Advisiiry ('(niiinitlee, R. 
1*1, I'eters. 

Senate of the Bombay Viiiversily : A. I-. Ilntsoil. 
Bombay State Transport Authority: W. 
W. IlllBHOll. 

Bombay Joint Tonn rianning ConimUtiei 
E. Wllkliiflon. 


Cocanada Chamber of 
Cocaimda Chamber of 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the o^^-b^rers of the 

Chamber, which has Its 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromanaei 

Coast north of Madras: 

Members of the Committee.^. Ac Chee^an 
(Ph/tirman) X. C. Krislmaiali, M. S. ^^ura 
manyani, AV. Le Faucheur [lionorary Secretary). 

The rules ol the Chamber provide t>ia‘ 

the term ‘ member ’ be understood a inercan 
tile fml ot estahlishmeut. or the ^™auent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of mercliants carrying on busrn^s 
in Cocanada or other place in the . 

of Kistna, Godavari, ' Silur 

Ganjam, and duly elected ,,!2 

the Rules of the Chamber, in Coca- 

be eligible but only members resblent in coca 
riada caii hold office, -'^embers are elect y 
ballot.' The Committee, when called upon b> 
disputing members or non-members of tne 
Chamber, give their decision J'.bon all questio . 
of mercantile usage and ''*‘bitrote upon an 
commercial matter referred to them 
judgment. In either case a 
Rs. 10 must accompany tlm 
Rs. 5 from a non-membcT and Re. I fr^om a 
member as payment for the Chamber s ..ealec 
riecegood.s aiui yarns iniu tywiimy « o,,.... ip 
nient of exports of cotton by sea from Bomba>. Certificate. 

rommittee consisting of 3 members, 
The Chamber has includ the Chairman, is elected by 

Departnumt, whose Imsiness IS that of actuM b general meeting in January 

measurement of export the ^ term of 12 months, 

before loading in steamers. ^rije entrance fee for each member, whose 
issued by the officers with the authon A o r business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 

Chamber to shippers aiul ship agents as ti li^ member whose place of business is 

measurcmoivt of cotton and other elscwliere is Rs. 50. Subscription for members 

or packages. I rom the measureiu rr » _ whose place of business is in Cocanada, 150 
in tliese certificates the freight payable I > h animm, payable quarterly, for otliers R*]- ^ 
Shippers of goods is calculated. * ,, „mi,n, pavahle in advance. The Committee 

\\ho arc assisted by staiidiivg sub-eomuuttees last Thursday. 

of which there are i:!, *‘•2.—U) t’hciuieals jj mj Chamber of Commerce, New Delhi.—- 
Dni'^s, (2) Electricity, (3) Engiueenug ('''I' UyTs TstabllSied in 1040 and was registered 
porU), (4) Export, (5) Finance, (6) ^ndprthe kdian Companies Act 1013 in Ja 

(7) income-tax. (H) Indnstnal i050. The main object for which the Chamber 

.France, (lOi Piecegoods (Import A: ostablislied was to safeguard the ‘'^^ests 

{ 11 ) Railways, (12) bhipplng ami (M) Meath Indian Commerce, 

Working Hays, *.'' ... 


St. George's Hospital Nursing Asrociation : h. A. 
Halsall, C.B.E. 

Trade Marks Advisory Committee: A. Sotiriadi. 

Sirk and Destitute Seamen's Fund: ^V. P. 

Edwards. 

New European Hospital Trust: —H. A. Halsall. 

Indian Central Coconut C<}nimi7(e<!: C. E. 
Bingham. 

A special department of the Bombay Cliamhcr 
is its Statistical Department, wliich prepares a 
large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the t rade of the port and of great 
to tlie conduct of commerce. The daily y>tatc- 
ments consist of a Daily Trade Return detaihi g 
exports from and imports into and slyPP v 
news of the port of Bombay, Arrivals of tottim, 
M'heat, Seeds, Vegetable Oils, etc., bv rail and 
sea into Bombay. Iiniiort and Export Mauifest. 
are issued twice a week and statements of Rates 
of Exchange, Current Quotations, etc. and im¬ 
ports of Foreign Raw Cotton into Bommiy, 
weeklv. The monthly returns consist of a 
Detailed Return of principal iiuports Irom 
Europe and elsewhere, a statement showing tii. 
export.s from India of cotton and seeds, a snm- 
marv of exports from Bombay of seeds, oilcakes 
and'sundry commodities, a return of imports of 
I-icccsoods aiul yams into 7 


ec as a rule nwn ai aasi- u - ci 

General Meeting of the Chamher QppjPE BkAUEUS FOli 1050-51.— Prc-m/cnl: 

nice a year and not more cunnkar I^d Managing Director, Tropical 

after the holding of the \,^g„p^,yco CU,’Ltd.. New Delhi: 

-ill Meclinfl. _ M.att,,iTi>r (Puieah Flour Mills litd-, 


j\grlcultui*e of the State of Delhi in i>artlculftr 
The Committee as a rule meet at least once a land of India in general. 

fortnight. 'Hic General Meeting of the Chamher 

must be ludd one 

tifteen months al.-. ■ — i niauiiiu^v w., a.vM., .. —miiiqt i.i 

preceding General Meeting. Kirpa Narain, Manager, Gauesh JR’yr Mills E'd., 

T1.V «.<-mborsl,i,. ol tl,o Cl.a.oljcr ns on Ist Dell.i nud 
.Tnrmnr,v lor.l was Oniluary ''vin icfs 311, asa A ,, ^ 

Assiainto Jli’ialaTs 43 aiai Umiorni, , v.a.A.A. (l.iiiul.1, Soillibans A' J'V'; 

rirxint tC COMMITTEE 1050-51.-1- V. H. I'lmrtered Aeeountants. Paharganj. New Ibdiu; 

V«E (AV,a/,.„i); U A. llalsall, Uilbar li«ll.li..3. Ori^.nal Uoa.l, laluu- 

O.B.U. ( r»Ve-Prefti(/en0 ; V. A. t nnlUto ; A. gmi). New Delhi. 

KArkwood Brown t H. C-. ^bud’oU • Federation of Indian Chambers of Com 

Riemehand : Naval H. lata, E. G. (,/.*.« win., _‘Tho Federation has 

H. G. do JUerio; C. S. J); ’ u? Chamllors of Commerce and Commerelal 

N, M. Waglc ; L. A. Boult ( VirGmy). Assoclatlona nmilated to it as Ordlmiry 

r' riinmher of Commerce— Object: — Momhers and s Associate Members, and Is 

To^ ro™« a.!d d'vvloV nnitual ^ l.y llio CVnIral i.ov.wnt as 

opcraHoM anioiiKst ll.osa who are 
lildireitly latcreatcd in Trad.', Coinmorea. 

Imliistry, Ahrliailtnrp. cic. and saf.Tmird Hic 
Interests of commereia! coinmunit les ol India. 


Membership Any firm, eomiiany, corpoia- 
tloii. or individual doing hn.sim;ss. lawyer. 
DbvBielaii. hardier or man of public Impnrtaiiec 
la 'eligible for ineinbiTsliip on payment ol 
anhseriptioii as deter.niued by the eommittee 
(I ml on i ceonimendatiou In writing by any two 
of Its members subjeet to the approval of the 
commillee. 

ddrNim’.vfrn/ion .’—Tlio aftalrs of tho Chaniber 
arc administered by an Execullvo CoiuuilttoOi 

Address :--VAi, Cunuing Sheet, Calcutta 1. 
Phmie ; Cal. 42111. 


lucrolnl and Imlustrlallutcrests in tire country. 
Tlie headquarters of tlie Federation are 
situated In Now Dellil. There are two classes 
of Members, Ordinary and Associate. 

Among the objects for wdilch the Vederatiou 
is established arc tho following: — 

(d) 'fo promote Indian bUBlnesses In matters 
of lidniul and foreign trade, transport, 
Imlustry and inanufactures, li nance 
and all other economle subjects. 

(6) To eimourago friendly feeling and 
nnardudty among the business com- 
muiilty and assuelatlon on alt subjects 
eonueeted with tlie eommoii goml ol 
I lull tan buslttesrv. 
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(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 

Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise, that 
may seem conducive to the Federa¬ 
tion's objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges wiiich the Federation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking cf 

the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa¬ 
tion may think and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogetlier or in part similar to those 
of the Federation, 

(c) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares’in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to thdse of the Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts 
the undertaking of which may seem 
to the Federation desirable either 
gratuitously or otherwise. 

{g) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti¬ 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

OFFI0E-Br:.\RERS FOR 1950-51. 

President: —Tulsidas Kilachand, Bombay. 

lion. Treasurer : —D. N. Sen, Calcutta. 

Secretary : —G. L. Bansal. 

Office : —28, Ferozshah Boad, New Delhi 5. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta.— 
The Indian Chamber of Commerce was estab¬ 
lished in November 1925 to promote and pro¬ 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus¬ 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
promote and ad\'ance commercial and technical 
education and such study of different branches 
of Art and Science as may tend to develop trade, 
commerce and industries in India. 

There are two classes of members, local and 
mofussil. The local members pay an annual 
subscription of Its. 500 and the Mofussil 
members Rs. 250, 

Office Bearers for ns\:—President: L. N. Birla. 

Vice-president: Sir B. P. Singti Roy. 

Secretary:—Hr. R. D. Tiwari, m.a., li.b., 

Ph.D., D. Litt. 

Deputy Secretary: —L. S. Bisht, B.sc., ll.b. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber 

Automotive Manufacturers* Association of 
India ; Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Association ; 
Calcutta Tea Merchants' Association; Cvcie 
Manufacturers’ Association r East India Jute A 
Hessian Exchange Ltd ; Employers’ Association. 
Calcutta; Engineering Association of India; 
Gunny Trades Association ; Indian Chemiciil 
Manufacturers' Association; Indian Colliery 
Owners' Association ; Indian Hemp Association ; 
Indian Insurance Companies' Association; 
Indian Non-Ferrous Jletals Manufacturers' 
Association; Indian Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association ; Indian Paper trills Association; 
Indian Rope Manufacturers’ Association : Indiaii 
Steel Jfakers' Assoeiation : The Indian Special 
Steels Jtarketing Boar<l: Tlie Indian Sugar Mills 
Association ; The Jute Balers’ Assoeiation • 
The Indian Cliemical Merchants' Assoeiation. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1027 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate In all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to covering the varying 


nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for eacli of the 
following trades:—(ij Jute; f2) Guiiny; 
(3) Sugar; (4) Piece-goods ami Yarn ; (5) Iron 
and Steel; (6) Coal and Minerals; (7) General, 

Represext.\tives o.v v.tiuocs Public Bodies 

Goi'erning Body of Tropical School of Medicine 
Endowment Fund: —K. M. Naik; Visiting 
Committee of Nilratan Sirl'ar Gronp of Medical 
College Hospitals: —0. D. Binani; Electricity 
Licensing Board : —D. D, Clihauchhauria ; 
Traffic Advisory Board : —G. S, Nevatia : Visiting 
Committee of the Medical College Otonp of 
Hospitals :— N. L. Xanoria ; Industrial Research 
Board j West Bengal C. Driver; Goi'erning 

Body of Seth Anandram daipuria College :— 
K. M. Naik; Ile{fional Employment Adcisory 
Committee. Govt, oj IF. Bengal :—(1, S. Nevatia ; 
Vocational and Technical Traitiing Snb-Commiitee 
of the Emjdoyment Advisory Co>mmiftep, and Cal¬ 
cutta Telephone Advisory Committee: —M. L. 
Shah ; West Bengal .Slate Civil Supplies Board :— 
M. L, Shah ; Calcutta Port Trust K. M. Naik ; 
Calcutta Port Trust: —D. C. Driver; Calcutta 
Port Trust: —D. P. Goenka; Representative on 
C.S.P.C.A .— ^N. L. Xanoria; The IF. Bengal 
Smohe Nuisance Commission: —B. M. Bagri; 
Clearance of Import Cargo Advisory Committee :— 

G. D. Binani ; Consultative Comynittee of the 
Calcutta Electric. Sujrjdy Corporatioti :— D, N. 
Jalan ; lyidian Central Jute Committee :— X. D. 
Jalan and Bhagirath Xanoria ; Port Committee 
of Export Advisory Council^ Calcutta :— Surajmull 
Mohta ; West Bengal Board of Apprenticeship 
Traiyiiyyg :— -P. R. Bagri ; .Seth Banshidhar , Jalan 
Charitable Trust : — B. M. Birla ; Howrah Goods 
Railway Advisory Coyyvnittee : —G. S. Nevatia; 
TF. Bengal Board of Boiler,Attendants :— jM. P. 
Mehta ; .yfrtfe Advisory Board of Indian Forest 
Utilisation :■ —P. D, Himatsiiigka ; State Trans¬ 
port Authority in TFe.vt Bengal : — R. L. Nopany ; 
Price Fixation Board: —B. X. Birla; 
7'extiles Trade Marks Adynsory Committee :— 
B. M. Bagri; Bengal Textile lyystitute :— M, P. 
Mehta ; Calcutta Port Trust '— N. K. Jalan ; 
State Labour Advisory Board: —K. D. Jalan ; 
Coal Trayisport Advisory Coynynittee :— J. B. Elias; 
I aspect ioyi Cojyimittee of Raiheay/s’ Goods Sheds, 
Regioyyal Post ayyd Telegraph Advisory Committee^ 
Bcfigal Rus Syyidicate, Social Work Coyyiyniitee, 
University of Calcutta atyd B. X. Rly. Advisory 
Coyyiynittec, Calcutta: — il. C. Parekli. 

Address : —23-B, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta 1. 

Grams :—" Indchamb." 

Indian Chamber of Commerce Ambala 
Cantt. (Punjab).—The Indian Chamber of 
Commerce (Desi Beopar Mandat), Ambala Cantt.. 
was established in 1912 and was registered under 
the Indian Companies’ Act IS82 in 1913. The 
main object for which the Chamber was estab¬ 
lished was to safeguard the interests of 
Indian Commerce, Trade and Agriculture. 
The Chamber Is recognised by the Punjab (India) 
Government and the Government of India. 

The Chamber is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber issues 
certificates of origin of goods manufactured in 
India and has a Board of Arbitration to settle 
commercial disputes. The Chamber has got a 
franchise to the Commerce and Industry Consti¬ 
tuency of the Punjab (India) Legislative 
Assembly. ' ' 

Office-Bearers For 1050-51, 

President S. Ujjal Singh ; Vice-Presidoits — 
B. K. Jain, Solian Lai; Hon. Secretary —Sardar 

H. S. Biilhaya. 

Represeytfation on Differeyif Bodies: Punjab 
(India) Railway Local Advisory Committee: 
S. Sa|)uran Singh Cltawla ; State Aid Board of 
luduatries, Punjab : Sardar P, S. Sodlibans : P. 
Employyyyent Advisory Coyyiyniitee: Dr. Dev Raj 
Narang ; Wiring Coyitractors' J- Licensing Board, 
Punjab: .Sirdar H, S. Balhaya ; P. Electric 
Power Control Board : Sliri Sohan Lai; P. State 


iMbour Advisory Board: S. B. Sardar Sapuran. 
Singh Chawla ; Shri D. D. Puri; Shri Hans Raj 
Dhanda ; P. Coynmunication Board : Shri Raghu 
Baj ; Regional Post uyid Telegraph Advisory 
Coyyiyyiittee, Ayyybala : Shri D. D. Puri; Standing 
Advisory Committee For lyidusiries : Dr. Dev 
Baj Narang; B.B. <{■ C.I. Railway Local Advi~ 
sory Coynmitiee, Delhi: Shri X. B. Xhosla. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber.— Tlie Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber was established in the 
year 1907. Its objects are :— 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un¬ 

animity among the business community 
on all* subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects ' 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture,. 
banking and Insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham¬ 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(e) To take all steps which may be necessary 

for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern* 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies, and in 
general to take the initiative to - 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in aU respects. 

(/) To make representations to Looal, or 
Central authorities, Executive or 
Legislative, on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or 
shipping, banking or insurance. 

(g) To undertake by arbitration the settle¬ 

ment of commercial disputes and aiso - 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the ser^ces of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 

and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti¬ 
tutions for such purposes. 

(t) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti¬ 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
' attainment of the above objects. 

(i) To secure the interests and well-being 

of Uie Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(k) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects Involving the interests 
of members incBiding regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour In various Indus¬ 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(tt) To nominate delegates and advi-- 
sers, etc., to represent the em¬ 
ployers of India at the •Annual 
International Labour Conference- 
of the League of Nations. 

(tit) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference. 

(iv) To take all stops which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup¬ 
porting or opposing recommenda¬ 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference,. 
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{/) Aud generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the Interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 

The Chamber has also the right to elect six 
representatives on the Bombay Port Trust, and 
.one representative on the Bombay Municipal 
’ Corporation. 

Office-Bearers for 1951. 

J>resid4ni .—Madanmohan R. Buia. 

Vice-Preisident .—Batilal M. Nanavati. 
Representatives of the Chamber on various 
public bodies :— 

Bombau Legifiaiive Assembli/. —Chbotabhal S. 
Patel, U.L.A. 

Bombay Port Trust. —M. A, Master; Ramdas 
KUachand ; Tulsidas Muiji Vishram ; Yallabh- 
das V. Mariwala; P. M. Cliinai; Murarji J. 
Vaidya, 

Bombay municipal Corporation. —Dahyabhai 
V. Patel. 

Bombay Development Dept. Advisory Coni’ 
mittee .— Manu Subedar. 

University of Bombay. —Ratilal M. Gandhi. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory 
Committee. —Sir Rahimtoola M. Chinoy. 

O.T.P. Bly. Local Advisory Committee .— 

Mahomed Busein Hasham Premji. 

B. B. d: C. I. Ely. Local Advisory Committee.— 
Prof. M. P. Gandhi. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee .— Chimanlal 
B. Parikh. 

Trustees of the Chamber. —Seth ChatrabhuJ 
Gordhandas ; Seth Pranlal Devkaran 
Nanji; Gordhandas G. Morarji; Bhawanji 
A. Khimji; Sir Behram N. Karanjia. 

Bombay Board of Communications. —Keshav- 
prasad C. Desai. 

Institute of Science Advisory CommiUee .— 
Dr. K. A. Handed. 

Traffic Advisory Committee. —Navin H. Maparn. 

Indian Sailors’ Home Committee .— Vljaysinh 
Govindji; J. P. Mehta. 

Hony. Adviser. —J. K, Mehta. 

Secretary. — A. C. Ramallngam. 

Asstt. Secretaries — K. P. Daru; C. L. Ghcewala. 

Address: —Laiji Naranji Memorial, Indian 
Merchants' Chamber Building, Back Bay 
Reclamation, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

PAonrs.—26265, 26266. 

Crams .—" Inchambu.” 

International Chamber of Commefcet 
Indian National Committee.—The Indian 
National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce was established for 
the following purposes in the year 1920 

To participate In the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the International Chamber," Is estab¬ 
lished, namely: 

(t> To facilitate the commercial Inter¬ 
course of countries. 

(li) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions afToctIng 
finance, Industry and commerce. 

(t'ii) To encourage progress and to 
promote* peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
hy the co-operation of husiness, 
men and organisations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
Industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 40 oommercial bodies as Orgjinlsat ioii Mem 
bers and 53 conameroial firms as Associate 
Members. 

OFnCE-ItBARERS FOR 1950*51. 

PresidetU. —Tulsidas Kllaeluind, lioinhny. 
ricc-Prc«idenf.— Chanduliil.M . Kuthari, MndraH, 


Uonorury Treasurer. —D, N. Sen, Calcutta. 

Secretary. —G. L. Bansal. 

Office. —28, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi 5. 

Madras Chamber _ of Commerce .—The 
Madras Chamber of'Commerce was founded 
in 1836. Any person or firm, interested in the 
general trade, commerce, or manufactures of the 
Madras State is eligible for Chamber membership. 
Distinguished persons, members of kindred 
associatious, and officials interested in trade, 
commerce or industry in the Madras State 
may be elected Honorary Members of the 
Chamber. Honorary Members do not have 
to pay any subscription and are not entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Other Chambers of Commerce may 
be Affiliated Members. Election for member¬ 
ship is by ballot. Every member other than an 
Honorary Member pays an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100, provided that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile firms may be represented on the 
Chamber by one or more members and are 
liable for an entrance fee of Rs. 100 once in 
every 10 years. The subscription shall not 
exceed Rs. SCO per annum, payable quarterly 
in advance, for each repre.'jentative. Each 
Affiliated ^^embe^ shall pay an annual sub¬ 
scription of Rs. 50 payable at the beginning of 
the calendar year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, and the granting of certificates 
of origin. 

, There are 80 Firms, who are Members of the 
Chamber; and there are 5 Affiliated Members 
and 8 Honorary Members of tlie Chamber in 
1949. The officers of the Cliamber are as 
follows:— 

Chairman: H. S. Macqlcen. rice-C/mjrmei/i r 
H. I. Wonfor. Secretary and Adviser: G. T. B. 
Harvey, c.r.E. 

The following are the Chamber’s representa¬ 
tives on various public bodies :— 

Corporation of Madras: E. deB. Elphick. 
Madras Port Trust: F. G. Hadden, N. Barlow. 
Madras and Southern Mahratla ItaiUmy Advisory 
Committee: J. H. Hendrie. South Indian 
way Advisory Committee : S. S. T. Chari, Board 
of Communicatioim: W. A. Griffiths. Senate 
of the University of i1/adfa.s‘ .■ 8. S. T. Chari ; D. 
J, .figyasu. Senate of the Annamalai University : 
R. Madhavaehari. State Technical Scholarship 
Board: F. H. Oakley. Board of State Aid to 
Industries : S. G. H. Davis. Madras City Eieise 
Licensing Board : C. D. Allertoii. Trade Marks 
Advisory Committee: B. W. Batchelor, State 
Cloth Advisory CommiUee: I). M, Passmore, 
C.I.E. Madras State, Cotton Committee: 
J. 0. J. Barnes, Port Pilferage Committee : J, G. 
Young. Madras City Improvement Tru-d: E. 
dcB. Blpliick. liegional Advisory Committee— 
M. rf; S. M. liaihray : K. .1. M. Leigh. liegional 
Advisory Committee —.S’, /. Uailway: ii. 

Francis. Mx-Seniices Association (India) — 
Madras Branch : I. Ctirainiiig. Posts Tele¬ 
graphs Advisory Committee : I. Cnmming. Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Tuberculosis Ex-Patients 
Colony Tanibaram: A. Sinclair Rose. State 
Advisory Vommiltee on Forest Utilization: N. F, 
Still. Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Committee, 
Madras : 1C. W. D. Jeffiires. Seamen’s Institute: 
C. F. Turpin. 

Office: —" Dare ITouse," First Line Beach, 
Muclras. 

Mnhoraihtca Chamber of Commerce.— 

Bdinlmy, was ostabllslud in 1927 with tlio ohjcit 
of eHtahlhlihig friendly relations auioiig Mir 
*oiiiitu'rrial eoniiiniidty of Mahma.'^hlrii, sul’n- 
guiirdittg fiu'lr interests, eollnliiig lluaiidal, 
iudiiidrial aiul trade stat lstit's mid diHSi'iuinritlug 
inrnrniiUion thereof uniongst members of the 
thmnber. 

Membeisldn of the Chnmher Is opeti to all 
rmryiiig on Irude, eniiiiui'ree and liiiluslry In 
Miilmraslitra area In lUmihay State Irrespective 
oreu.=ite, creed or eomimmity. 


The Chamber is recogaiserl by the Government 
of India and the Bombay Government and other 
Government and Semi-Government Institutions. 
The Chamber is affiluited to the tedcration 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
New Delhi; Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce ; and is a 
member of the Indian Standards Institute and 
of the Indian Council of World Affairs. 

Chamber’s representatives on various bodies 
arc;—• 

Bombay Port Trust: —M. L. Dalianukar ; 
M. S. M, lily. Branch Advisory Committee :— 

P. R. Anibike; Bombay Board of Communica¬ 
tions: S. S. Naik ; Poona University : Prof. I). 

U. Gharpurc, M.A., B.Sc. ; R. A. Podar College of 

Commerce: —G. V. Puranik. 

The Chamber issues a monthly magazine 
“ Vaibhav ’’ and distributes it free of cost to its 
members. Annual Subscription Rs. 5. 

The Chamber has over 650 members. 

Office Bearers :— 

President: —W. W. Wagh, 

Vice-Presidents : —L. S. Dabholkar, L. H. 
Kanhere and S. G. Padhye. 

Secretary :—D. V. Kelkar, il.A. 

Address :—Industrial Assurance Building, 
Churchgate, Fort, Bombay. 

Telephone: 2634S. Telegrams: 3IAHACOM. 

Mohratta Chamber of Commerce and 
Industriei.—The Mahratta Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industries is an Institutional organisa¬ 
tion representing the economic, commercial and 
industrial interests of Maharashtra. 

Members, Funds and Properties .—The Chamber 
was established in 1934. Shreemant Sir Maloji- 
rao Naik Nimbalkar, Minister for Development, 
Industries and Labour, Bombay Government, 
and 40 other leading industrialists, businessmen 
firms and Joint Stock Companies are among its 
patrons. The Chamber conducts a Marathi 
Commercial Monthly named the " Sampada ” 
for the benefit of its members and others. 

Object and Activities .—Its principal object 
is to work for the commercial and Industrial 
development of Maharashtra as an Integral part 
of India, through local initiative and effort, and 
to infuse confidence in the people of the area in 
the management of economic and financial 
institutions on modern lines. Among the more 
note-worthy achievements of the Chamber can 
he mentioned the promotion of the Bank of 
Maharaslitm, a leading Maharashtrian Joint 
Stock Bank conducted and managed by JtaUa- 
rashtrlans, the encouragement of lociil enterprise 
ill the field of general insurance business, suc¬ 
cessful advocacy for grant of post-war nrotcetton 
to cocoa-powder and cocoa-chocomto and 
luirrieaiie lantern industries and jiroteet the 
power-loom industry. 

Kv'cry year (his Chamber awards the G. S. Par- 
khe Industrial .Merit Prizes and oigatiises the 
G. P. Ogale Memorial l.ectnre on eeonomle. sub- 
jeets ami also awanls to a student of the Brihan 
Muhaiashtni College of Conmierco the B. 8. 
Kiimat Memorial Prize. 

Goiyrnm^nt Rdco^m’/ion and 7feiir('seMbi/ton5 
ion Parions Bodice.—The Chamber has received 
the recognition of the. Central ua well as the 
Bombay State GoviTunienta. It Is represented 
on the Boanl of 'I rnstees itf the Lonl Beay 
Malianiahtra Iiuliistrlal iMuseuin, Poona; the 
Advlsusy CoinniHiee t>f the Sub-Regional 
Hinployment Exchange, Poona Area ; the Loeal 
Advi.sory CoinmUtee of the M. A* S. M, Rallwav, 
lor tlio Bombay State; the Telephone 
Advisory Commlttoe, Poona : Bombay Board of 
Coininimlnitiou, Hoiubay Slate ; iHi the Rrt'ionid 
j Por-t and. relegraph Advisory CotivmllG e, 
BtMnlijiy Ciirii*; Slate Advisory Conmil of 
ludii>l lies, Bombay; Police Advl>ory Coin- 
inltlce, PiMiUil ; (U«ods .Sjied Adxisory ('oin- 
tnlitcc', Piiona, It ts one of the two Chambtas 
usuvied for electine two representatives on liehull' 
ot trade, Indnstry and corniiieiei' on Die Court 
ol the PrKnm I ui\(THdy. 
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Office-Bearers 

President 0. G. Daiidekar ; Working Presi¬ 
dent :—D. V. Potdar, u-E. (Elec.), b.e. (Mech.), 
A.M.I.E. (India) ; Founder Honorary Secretaries : • 
A. II. Bhat. M.com.; G. D. Apte, B.A., O.P.A., 
F.C.A. ; Deputy Secretary : —D. B. Kerur, m.a. 

.4 Mahratta Chamber's Building, 

587/9, Shukrawar Beth, Tilak Bead, Poona 2. 

drams :—" Comindus”. 

Phone 32:i8. 

Merchants’ Chamber of U. P., Kanpur.— 

The Merchants* Chamber of X). P. was 
established in November, 1932, with the ob¬ 
ject of safeguarding the interests of trade and 
industry in Uttar Pradesh, providing regular 
and eiricient statistical and intelligence service 
to the business flrnis and generally helping the 
promotion of trade and business in Uttar 
Pradesh through proper organisation of commer¬ 
cial opinion. The Chamber represents almost 
entirely Indian capital and has airiUatcd to its 
membership.CJotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills. 
Silk weaving and Hosiery works, Oil Mills. 
Banks and Firms engaged in extensive deal¬ 
ings in Piece-goods, country produced Hide and 
Leather. Ten Commercial Organisations and 
Trade Associations of tlie State are also affiliated 
to the Chamber. The Chamber maintains a 
ceaseless channel of correspondence with the 
Central and State Governments and the 
various Railways on all points of commercial 
grievances, whether of general or of specifle 
interest. It issues every month an English 
and Hindi Bulletin to its members who are 
scattered over the entire State. The report' 
of the activities of the Chamber is a regular 
feature of the daily press of the State. 
The Chamber is represented on the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly, Court of the Lucknow 
University, Kly. Advisory Committees, 
State Economic Advisory Board, State 
Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, 
Kanpur Municipal Board, and about 15 other 
spheres of public service. The constitution of the 
UhJfTnber which is registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, with a license under 
Section 26, provides for an E.vecutive consisting 
of a President, a Vice-President and 19 Members 
of the Council. A wholetime Secretary is attach¬ 
ed to the Council, 

President :—Lala Parshottamdas Singhania. 

Vice-President :—Kishen Narain. 

SecTetavy —J. V. ICrishnan, M.A., B.com. 

Asst. Secretary. —R. Chandra, Ji.A,, B.Com. 

Head AssU. —Shrl Ram, B.com. 

15/57, Civil Lines, Kanpur. 

Grams. —“ Merchara." 

Phone. —Kanpur No. 2469. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce.—The Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce has its headquarters 
at New Delhi and exists for the protection of 
mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, Delhi and Northern India. Member¬ 
ships generally is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale). Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 
500 and the rate of subscription Rs. 300 per 
year for every member whether he has a place of 
business in Delhi proper, or outside. The Cham¬ 
ber is a member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire, London and 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 
Calcutta. The Chamber is represented on the 
MuniciparCommittee of Delhi as well as various 
other Committees and Local Government Bodies. 

Office-bearers for 1950-51J. F. Sinclair, New 
Delhi (Chairman, Managing Committee); S. P. 
Virmani, Amritsar (Dy. Chairman)^ 


Address Scindia House, Curzon Road, 
Post Box No. 24, New Delhi 1. 

Phone: No. 42127. 

Grams Chamber,*' New Delhi, 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce.— 
Indian Chamber Buildings.Madras.—The south¬ 
ern India Chamber of Commerce established 
in 1909 has its Registered Office in Madras. The 
objects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodie.s, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Sladras btatc, ^and the 
interests of members. Special objects are 
stated to be' —• 

To maintain a Library of books and publi¬ 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members; 

To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exliibitioos^ either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in Co-operation with others. 

There are three classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non -Resident. The usual con¬ 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber holds survey and arbitration, 
issues certifleates of origin and certilicates of 
invoices; certificates of sampling, analysis and 
weights. 

The right of electing three representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend¬ 
ment Act,’1941. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Co-jointly with the Nattukottal Nagarathars 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect¬ 
ing a representative to the Federal Assembly, 
Under the Madras City Mimicipal Amending 
Act, 1936, the Chamber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to tlie Madras Legislative Assembly, the Madras 
Port Trust, the South Indian Railway Local 
Advisory Committee, the M. S. M. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Senate of the Madras 
University, Senate of the Annamalai University, 
Board of Industries, Board of Communications, 
the City Improvement Trust, the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board, the Textile Trade 
Marks Ad\lsory Committee, the Madras Port 
Committee and the Board of Referees, Excess 
Profits Tax. 

The Chamber has about 900 members on the 
rolls and has its own building. Forty-eight 
Associations in the City of Madras and Chambers 
of Commerce in the mofussil have been affiliated 
to this Chamber. 

President: —Rao Bahadur V. S. Siibramaniam. 

Vice-Presidents : —R. K. Murthl and 31, A. 
Chidambaram Chettiar, 

Secretary: —^K, A. 3Ienon (Ag.). 

U. P. Chamber of Commerce, Kanpur.— 

Tlie U. P. Chamber of Commerce established in 
1914, represents all the important commercial 
and industrial interests of Uttar Pradesh, The 
Chamber is recognised both by the State and 
Central Governments and jointly returns re¬ 
presentative to the Uttar Pradesh Legislative 


Assemblv. It is represented on the Kanpur 
3Iunicipal Board, the Local Advisory Committee 
of the East Indian Railway, Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, 
Bengal and Nortli-M estcrii Railway and on thO’ 
Informal Committee of the East Indian RaUway. 
The Chamber's representatives also sit on the 
State Boards of Industries, Economic Enquiry 
ind Agriculture, High School aiid Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government, 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agricultural College, Sir U. B. 1 eclmological 
Institute, Kanpur, Board of ITaffic and 
Communications, Senate of the Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity, and Employment Board, U P. and various 
otlier public bodies in the State. The 
Chamber is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

ASembership i—Any firm, individual, companj,. 

corporation or association engaged or 

interested in trade, commerce or industry 

is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 

The number of members on register is 260. 

The following are tlie office-bearers of tliC' 
Chamber for the current year. 

President. —H, S. Bagla. 

Vice-Presidents.—B. P. Singh and B. P. 
Srivastava. 

Secretary : —^Ram Lai Kapur. 

Jt. Secretary.—^. L. Aurora. 

Assistant Secretary: —P. K. Menon, B.A, 

Technical Adviser .*—S. R. Rallan, B.com. 
(Hons.). 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce.— 
The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
established in 1888, is concerned with trade, 
commerce and manufactures in Uttar 
Pradesh and has its registered office at 
Kanpur. 3Iembers are elected by the 
Committee, subject to confirmation by the 
next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Men distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General 31eetiDg and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:—A firm, company or associa¬ 
tion having its place of business in Kanpur, 
Rs. 500 a year; an Individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Kanpur, 
Rs. 500 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Kanpur pay 
Rs. 150 a year but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Kanpur necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has poiver to constitute Local Commit¬ 
tees of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to Justify the step. Such 
j Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Centra) Committee. 

The Chamber appoints Arbitration Tribu¬ 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis¬ 
putes, when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has a membership of 128 
excluding 2 honorary, 12 affiliated members. 

' President :—Sir Arthur Inskip, Kt., C.B.E., 

O.B.E,, E.D. 

Vice-President: —H. Jackson, M.B.E. 

Secretary. —S. V. Siibramaniam. 

Bead Clerk.—Ti. K, 3Iehra. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES 


numSers of prices reflect tlie 
ii) 0 \^ieiit of prices within tlie economic 
system of a country. From the point of view 
of the State Governments in this country, they 
are the basis for determining the land revenue 
assessments. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


prices has been undertaUen since 1913. For 
this purpose, 1314 was taken as the basic year 
and the data collected for Calcutta and Bonjbay. 
In the latter case, another series was undertaken 
on tlie basis of tlie 1929 price level computed 
ns 100. Today several State Governments 
publish fortnightly and monthly statements of 


commodities. 

The following t^ble gives the index numbers 
of wholesale prices for Calcutta and Bombay 
from 1914 to 1939 :— 

(End of July 1914=100). 


Year 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

1914 ,, 

100 

100 

1920 .. 

201 

* « 

1921 ., 

179 

193 

1933 .. 

. 87 

98 

1936 .. 

91 

96 

1937 .. 

102 

106 

1938 .. 

95 

101 

1939 .. 

108 

109 


The outbreak of the Second World Wdr 
brought to the forefront the need for better 


week ended August 19, 1939 as the base for 


in India by groups of articles. This was a 
sensitive index. Subsequently, another index 


year ended August 1939 as the base. 

The following table relates to the index 
numbers of wholesale prices since 1939-40 
on the basis of the average of monthly figures 
and of the week ended August 19, *1939 
being equivalent to 100 :— 


Year 

Agricultural 

Commodities 

Raw 

Materials 

Primary 

Commodities 

Manufactured 

Articles 

Chief Articles 

of Export 

General 

Index 

19,39-40* 

127-5 

118*8 

124*2 

131*5 

130*5 

125*6 

1940-41 

108-6 

121-5 

113-4 

119-8 

114*1 

1114-8 

1941-42 

124-2 

146-9 

132*5 

154*5 

137*3 

137-0 

1942-43 

166-2 

165-9 

166-0 

190*4 

161*7 

171*0 

1943-44 

268-7 

185-0 

232*5 

251*7 

233*4 

236*4 

1944-45 

265 - 4 

206-0 

240-5 

258*3 

243-9 

244*2 

1945-46 

272-6 

210-0 

246*2 

240*0 

248-9 

244*9 

1946-47 

313*8 

235-3 

280*0 

259*1 

296*8 

275*4 

1947-48 

356-9 

254-0 

812-6 

287*8 


.307*0 


The index numbers of wholesale prices of 
slightly different groupings with tlie year ended 
August 1939 as the base, are given below :— 


and 

Month 


1949-50 

1950 

January 

February 

March 

April 


* Seven months ended March 1940. 


June 

July 

August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
Uecember 

1951 

January . 
February 
Marcli 


(/J 

o 

o ^ 


382 ■ 9 
391 • 3 

379 • 1 
39.5 • 3 


cS 






I 

o 

5 




a> 

- * 


X 


444 

471 


8|3 


27-3 
331-6 


• 2 
399 • 3 

401- 2 

402- 8 

422 • 8 

426 • 5 
430 ■ 4 

427 • 3 
424 • 3 

423 ■ 9 


413 

414 
412 


1 


486-2 
3 
1 

483-9 
485 ■ 9 
490 ■ 7 
■)05 - 9 
513 1 
517-0 

520 -1 
o*>. n 


556 

608 


:> 


346- 1 

347- 2 


335-6 
338-1 
338-2 
32 • 7 
335-0 
335-5 

339 - 6 
343-8 
346 • 9 

340 ■ 9 
347-9 
351-0 


552-0 358-8 


O 

371 
9 381 


eS 


u 


344 

346 

347 

347 

348 
347 

348- 2 

349- 9 


350 

349 

350 


6 


369 
387 • 2 


00 

O 

O 

a. 

'3 

o 


^ X 


>25 ■ 2 
570-7 

■ 9 
632 • 3 
630-0 
620-0 
• 4 
•0 

708- 
7-27- 
760- 
728- 
744-7 
718-0 


376-2 

385-4 


384 

392 


7 

3 

4 
3 

393-3 
395 • 6 
9 405 - 2 
3 409 * 2 
8I412-& 

411- 2 
410-9 

412- 6- 


6 


701-1 
706 ■ 3 
753 - 4 


414-3 

423-4 

438-6- 


Index Numbers of cost of Living (Working Class) 






/ 

Base; 

August 1939 = 100 





1944 = 

100 




Bombay 

I 

West 

Bexoai. 

Uttar 

PR.V- 

1>KSH 

Mao- 

HAS 

JIADIIYA 

I’RADESH 

Delhi 

Ajmer 

V 

Bihar 

Aissam 

Orissa 

West 

Uksoal 



Bom- 

Aluned- 

Sliola- 

Cal- 

Iv an- 

Madras 

Nagpur 

Jabal- 

Dellii 

Ajmer 

Jiiarla 

.1 mu- 

Gauhati 

Ciittiuik 

Kim- 



bay 

abud 

pur 

ciitta 1 

]mr 



pur 




shed- 



rngpuir 


1 












pur 




1946-47 


252 

291 

303 

N.A. 

338 

246 

292 

•310 

110 

122 

12tV 


89 

109- 

N.A. 

19+7-48 

* * r w 

268 

303 

349 1 

N.A. 

389 

289 

329 

333 

124 

lOO 

' 144 

— 

101 

119 

N ,A* 










I29t 








1948-49 


207 

341 

415 1 

345 

498 

320 

379 

151 

133 

101 

15-1 

137 

124 ! 

130 

130 

1949-50 


291 

343 

400 

349 

400 

330 

374 ! 

150 

132 

103 

103 

138 

120 

, 153 

130 

April 

1950 ., 


366 

412 

333 

420 

327 

307 

153 

129 

167 

109 

134 


159 

130 

May 

1950 .. 

297 

303 

390 

342 

423 

328 

370 

151 

131 

109 

170 

130 

124 

too 

137 

June 

1950 .. 

297 

363 

389 

355 

432 

330 

372 

1,52 

133 

105 

175 

137 

120 

102 

139 

July 

1950 .. 

304 

363 

395 

300 

4 39 

333 

375 

155 

130 

168 

188 

ill 

( 128 

103 

140- 

August. 

1950 .. 

307 

371 

390 

308 

444 

334 

377 

154 

130 

168 

209 

159 

128 

104 

141 

Sept. 

1950 .. 

398 

371 

401 

300 

44.5 

335 

378 

151 

134 

. 168 

207 

li>2 

128 

168 

138 

Oct. 

19,50 .. 

394 

342 

39‘) 

358 

447 

337 

378 

155 

134 

172 

215 

157 

1 it 1 

lUH 

14) 

Nov. 

1950 .. 

297 

330 

388 

355 

4 4 4 

333 

370 

158 

133 

167 

187 

150 

128 

lOS 

137 


• Base—August 1039 = 100. 

PRODUenON TRENDS 


t 'f'lio base was cluuged to 1914 = 100. 


The trend of the prices depend on doinoattc 
production minus exports, imports, and the 
deiaand. These normal forces liavc been fiirtloT 
regulated by tlio puliey of controls pursued by the 
Union Oovcrnmoiit and flic States. 

Agrlculbutal production in 1918-19 {.Inly to 
•Tune) was Udversely afleetPd liy fin- I’allore of 
iiionaoon over largi^ tracts in Wcslem linlla and 
Gujarat and by llootls in Ctliu I'nnlcsh ninl 
Bihar. A eyi'lniic in NcivciuImt 1918 ciiiisi-d 
Mibsfuiitijil diuuagc to the stand in;' cnips over 
large arena ami the product Ion ol tiindgrtiliis 
ilffliiieil from 44*89 itiilllnu tons in 1917-48 to 
41-26 QLUUOQtOn8lul948- t9. iMli liig tlie 1949*50 


season, Mie outturn of khnrif eroi*s suirered 
JMtprcclulily as a result of heavy rains In tUtar 
^^ndesli, floods lu Biluir and a eyelone in Madras, 
hi the following year, the crop was alfeeteil by 
tin* Hoods and oai‘iln|uaUe in Assam and irregular 
rains in other imrts ot the eminti'y and tlie supply 
position was .HO desperate at, (he end ol 1959 that 
({OVeniiMeiit. were obliged to reduce th" i|iiautuin 
In areas where lliere was statutory i'idk>ning and 
raise, (lie iiniiorl |>ri)grainme piei-isely at a time 
wlieu Mu' li>i‘elgii food prlei-s had assumed an 
ii|inard trend and the freight marUel was exeeji- 
t ionally I Ight. 

The stalemeid lielow shows the trend Ui 
produetlon (d' indnslrial raw lualerials In-tvvei-ii 
1938-311 and 19 19-50. 1‘ioilmtIon of live main 


oilseeds fell despite the rise In their pi lees from 
5- 1‘2 million tons in 1947-48 to 4-52 inillion tons 
in 1948-4’J due prtihably to unfavomalile seasonal 
conditions. Haw cotton productitni slmweil a 
sharp fall from 21-88 lakh hales in 1917-18 to 
18*64 lakhs bales in UM8-l'J-. but the ellorts 
made thereafter to boost prodintion, tnchiding 
the rise In tlie olUeial i-elling pi Ins, yieUteil 
tangible results, 'fhe output during lOiVi-.tO 
season was about 28 lakh l*ales aud in I'kuo.tl 
season ivhou® 32 lakii Indes. Similar ellmt'. in 
respect of raw Jute raised its proiluetion lium 
16-58 lakh bales In UMT-ts and 16 5S bikli 
'lilies In the following year to 31 17 lakh l-ah > 
In 1949-f>tl us against the eountiy's total med-- 
of 71 lukli bales. 
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Production of Industrial Raw Materials in the Indian Union 


Commodity 

Knit 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Oilseeds .. 

000 tons 1 

5,148 

5,117 

4,516 

5,095 

Cotton 

000 bales 

2.125 

2,188 

1,864 

2,800 

V * ip w m ^ 

•Tut ft • * • 

000 bales 

1,320 

1,658 

2,0oa 

3,117 

Lac 

OOO iiids. 

1,767 

972 

806 

1,101 

5Iica 

000 cwts. 

193 

152 

* # 


Iron Ore 

000 tons 

2,45)8 

2,285 

a m 


Manganese Ore ,. 

000 tons 

451 

467 

541 


Rubber .. 

000 tons 

16 

15 

16 


Raw Hides 

lakhs nos. 

• * 

• * 

190 


Raw Skins 

lakhs nos. 

a m 

V ■- 

a w 


Silk Raw.. .. . . . ■ 

000 lbs. 

9 199 

If 1 

2,232 

2,071 



With a view to raising supplies iu 1951, tlie 
Government of India expanded the scope of the 
open general licence for imports. India also 
participated in the International Materials Con¬ 
ference and secured a seat on two committees. 

'I'he recoverv in industrial production noticed 
in 19-18 continued in the following two years. 
Most of the industries recorded further improve¬ 
ment with the important exceptions of cotton 


textiles and jute manufactures. Tiie progress 
in recovery was mainly attributable to a distinct 
inijutivement in transport and in the labour 
situation. In November 1950 a development 
committee was established to suggest measures 
for securing a full utilisation of installed capacity 
and reducing production costs. The trend of 
industrial production is given belmv:— 


Industry 


Finished Steel .. 
Cotton Yarn 
Cotton Piecegoods 
Jute Manufactures 
Paper and Paper Board 
Sulphiuic Acid .. 
Ammonium Sulphate 
Paints 
JIatches 
“Sugar 
•Cement 
Salt 

Coal Baisings 


REVIEW OF PRICES 

The outbreak of the Second World War in 
September 1939 introduced a new chapter in the 
liistory of Indian commodity prices. After an 
iinitial rise, the prices received a sharp setback 
following the loss of export markets; but the 
•entry of Japan into the war made heavy calls on 
India’s resources from the Allies and the resultant 
rise in note circulation aggravated inflationary 
pressures and the pace of the rise. The index 
number of wholesale prices, with the week ended 
August 19, 1930 equal to 100, rose to 125-6 in 
1939-40, but receded in the following year by 
10-8 to 114'8. Since then it advanced by 19 
per cent, to 137-0 in 1041-42, further by 25 per 


Unit 

1947 

1948 

1949 

000 tons 

893 

854 . 

927 

million lbs. 

1,296 

1,448 

1,359 

million yards 

3.762 

4,319 

3,904 

000 tons 

1,052 

1,091 

946 

000 cwts. 

1,862 

1,958 

2,064 

000 cwts. 

1,200 

1,600 

1,989 

000 tons 

21-3 

35-2 

45 - 9 

000 cwts. 

772 

715 

619 

million gross 

23-3 

26-7 

26-3 

000 tons 

925 

1,000 

1,045 

000 tons 

1,448 

1,553 

2,102 

000 mds. 

51,602 

63,524 

55,616 

000 tons 

30,000 

29,822 

31,450 


supplv during the last eight months of the year. 
The general index number, with the year ended 
August 1939 as the base, shot up from 347 • 9 to 
385) *6 bv July and then tapered off to 370 -2, the 
average'for the year being 376-2 revealing a rise 
of 22 i)er cent, over the year. 

With the opening of the new financial year, 
the prices began to advance* upward till the 
Economic Adviser’s general index, whiA stood 
at 370-2 in March 1949, touched 389-8 in 
September 1949 which exceeded the post- 
decontrol peak level reached in July 1948 and 
climbed to 393-3 in October 1949. The juraiJ 
resulted in part from a sharp rise in the prices 
of certain export goods, in particular, tea, black 
pepper, oils and oilseeds. Following the devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee, the Government of India 
adopted an eight-point anti-inflationary 
programme including a voluntary cut in the 
prices of manufactured goods and brought down 
the ijrice index from 393 * 3 in October to 381 • 3 
in December 1949. These efforts, however, 
proved temporary and practically the whole 
of the improvement of the preceding two 
months was lost by the close of March 1950, the 
general index moving Up to 392- 4 in Marcli. 
The average for the vear worked out at 385-4 as 
against 376-2 In 1948-49. 


was 


cent, to 171-0 in 1942-43 and recorded the 
highest rise of 38 per cent, in any one year during 
1943-44 when it touched 236 -4. During 1944-45 
the price index advanced by only 7*8 to 244-2 
and reached 244 • 9 in the following year. It was 
during 1946-47 that the policy of decontrol sent 
up the general price index by about 11 per cent, 
to 275-4 and further to 307-0 in 1947-48. 

Price trends during 1948-49 fell into two 
distinct phases—a continued rise from April 
to July and a comparative stability during the 
rest of the year, with signs of a downward trend 
in the last quarter of the year. The latter phase 
was associated witlfthe reimposition of controls, 
and a net contraction of Rs. 18 crores in money 


During 1950-51 the price movement 
governed bv international factors. In the first 
quarter the' general price index moved up from 
391 ■ 3 in April to 395 - 6 in June. Theii followed 
the Korean war, the re-armament drive in Europe 
and the huge U.S. stockpiling. The resultant 
boom in world conunodity price, accentuated 
by hoarding on civilian account and shortages, 
sent up the prices to record levels. To prevent 
the impact of these world forces on the Indian 
price level, the Government of India promulgated 
on September 2, 1950 the Supply and Prices of 
Goods Ordinance. This was followed in January 
1951 by efforts to secure raw materials at Govern¬ 
ment level, the participation in the International 
Materials Conference and its sub-committees in 
the following months and the liberalisation of 
import control in March 1951. The inflationary 
forces were visible throughout the world and 
these, coupled with acute shortages, sent up the 
import costs. Compared to June 1950, the 
general index for March 1951 showed a gain of 
18-5 per cent, and stood at 438-6, Food index 
rose by only 2-5 per cent, and that of manufac¬ 
tured goods by 8 - 8 per cent. On the othet hand 
the rise was most pronounced in the other three 
groups, industrial raw materials alone recording 
a jump of 24-1 per cent. The conclusion of 
the Indo-Pakistan trade agreement in the last 
week of February was followed by (1) decontrol 
of jute, raw and manufacturod, (2) reduction in 
subsidy on imported food and (3) a sharp rise in 
cloth price with the result that the price trend 
was decidedly upward in 1951-52. 
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TRADE MARKS 


T he Trade Marks Act, 1940 (ActV of 1940) 
was passed by the Indian Legislahire in 
March 1940 to provide for the registration 
and more effective protection of trade marks. 
Sections 1 and 86 of the Act came into 
force at once, and under the latter section, 
Intending applicants for registration were enabled 
to deposit their trade marks. About 158,000 
trade marks were so deposited, which have 
since been classified and indexed. 

Before the other provisions of the Act could 
be brought into force the Act was amended in 
1941 (Act XXVII of 1941) to establish a separate 
Trade Marks Registry in Bombay under a 
Bombay Registrar with jurisdiction over textile 
marks only. The Amended Act came into force 
on the 1st June 1942, but had again to be 
amended by the Trade Marks Amendment Act, 
1943. The Act was further amended in April 
1946 (Act XII of 1940) with a view to avoiding 
contlict of registration in the Princely States 
which have either passed Trade Marks Act of 
their OAvn or proposed to do so in the near future, 
and also to make trade marks registered in any 
territory effective in all territories in which 
trade marl^ legislation has been enacted. 

On the Federal Financial Integration of States 
in April, 1950, the administration of trade marks 
in the States was taken over by the Centre and 
centralised at the Trade Marks Registry Bombay. 
"With the extension of the Central law s to Part B 
and Part C States, the Trade Marks Act, 1940, 
now extends to the wliole of India except Jainmu 
and Kashmir. 

The main office of the Trade DCarks Registry 
is at Bombay, and tlie Register is also kept at 
Bombay. SB*. K. S. Slmvaksha, b,a. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law', is at present the Registrar of Trade 
Marks. 

There are at present tw o branches of the Trade 
Marks Registry, One is established in Calcutta, 
at wdiich a copy of the Register and the Refused 
Textile Marks List are kept. The Branch Regis¬ 
try is in charge of the Deputy Registrar wiio is 
empowered under section 4 (‘2A) of tlic Act'to 
discharge, under the superintendence and direc¬ 
tion of the Registrar, any fpnetion which under 
the Act may be discharged by the Registrar. 
Any reference in the Act to the Registrar includes 
a reference to the Deputy Registrar W’hen so dis¬ 
charging any such function. Where the 
Registrar directs the Deputy Registrar to deal 
with a particular matter, he has in disposing of 
such matter the same powers as ttie Registrar. 
At present, the Deputy Registrar of Trade 
Marks is Mr. B. C. Ojha, B.A., Bar-at-Law% B.Com. 
The other branch is at Bangalore under the 
charge of an Examiner of Trade Marks. 

I 

The following is a summary of the important 
provisions of the Trade Marks Act, 1940: 

A "mark" includes a device, brand, heading, 
label, ticket, name, signature, word, letter or 
numeral or any combination thereof ; a " trade 
mark " meant a mark uted or proposed to be 
used in relation to goods for the purpose of 
iodicating or so as to indicate a conneotion In the 
course of trade betw'een the goods and some 
person having the right to use the mark, A 
trade mark may be registered only In respect of 
particular goods or classes of goods, Any person 
who Is desirous of registering a mark should 
apply to the Registrar in the prescribed manner. 
The application may be made either at the 
^gfstry at Bombay or at the brinch office at 
Calcutta, or Bangalore. 

Under section 6 (1), distinctiveness Is the 
prime requisite of a trade mark for registration. 
A registrable trade mark must consist of or 


contain at least one of the following essential 
particulars; (1) name of a company or individual 
represented in a special or particular manner, 
(2) signature of the applicant or some predecessor 
in business, (3) one or more invented words, 
(4) word or words, having no direct reference 
to the character or quality of the goods and not 
being according to its ordinary meaning a 
geographical name or surname or the name of a 
sect, caste or tribe in India and (5) any other 
distinctive mark. A mark consisting of a name, 
signature, or any word other than such^ as fall 
within the above description is not registrable 
except upon evidence of distinctiveness. In 
determining whether a trade mark is distinctive 
the extent of the inherent distinctiveness of the 
mark, as well as its acquired distinctiveness by 
use or otherwise, will be considered. The 
commonly accepted name of any single chemical 
element or chemical compound is not registrable 
in respect of a chemical substance or preparation. 
Trade marks which are contrary to law' or moral¬ 
ity, or disentitled to protection in a Court of 
Law by being likely to deceive or cause confusion 
or which are likely to hurt religious suscepti¬ 
bilities, are not registrable. The Act contains 
also special provisions for the registration of 
certification trade marks, and for defensive 
registration. 

When an application for registration has been 
accepted subject to such conditions, if any, as 
the Registrar might think fit to impose, the 
Registrar shall cause the application to be 
advertised accordingly. Under section 15 (2) 
any person may in the prescribed manner oppose 
an application so advertised within 4 months, 
and after hearing the parties, the Registrar will 
decide whether registration is to be permitted. 
The date of registration of an application shall 
be the date of filing such application In the 

Registry- 

The registration of a mark will be in force for 
7 years in the first instance, after w’hich it may 
be renewed for a period of 16 years. In all legal 
proceedings relating to a registered trade mark, 
the fact of registration shall be prima facie 
evidence of validity of the registration and of 
all subsequent assignments and transmissions. 
Further, after seven years from the date of 
registration, the validity of the original regis¬ 
tration cannot be questioned except on grounds 
of fraud or deception or unless the mark offends 
against section 8. 

The registered proprietor of a trade mark Is 
entitled to an action for infringement under the 
Act. This valuable right Is extended to owners 
of '■ old " marks, who had applied for registra¬ 
tion of their trade marks within five years from 
the oommoncement of the Act and registration 
of which has been refused by the Registrar. 
The rights of action to passing off arc not 
affected by registration, and are expressly pre¬ 
served under the Act. Registration gives to the 
registered proprietor the oxoluaive right to the 
use of the trade mark in relation to the goods 
for which the mark Is registered. Where a 
mark is already registered by one person, the 
same or nearly similar mark cannot bo registered 
by another person, except lii case of honest 
concurrent use or of other special circumstancei 
section 10 (2). 

The proprietor of a registered trade mark hos 
power to assign the mark, and m.^y assign it 
whether In oonnootion with the goodwill of the 
businoas or not. A registered proprietor may 
also assign an unregistered trade mark without 
the goodwill of the business along with a regis¬ 
tered trade mark under certain cirounistaoccs. 


Any assignment made without the goodwill of 
the business must be advertised as directed by 
the Registrar. 

A person other than the proprietor of a mark 
may be registered as a registered user, on 
application being made both by the proprietor 
and such person to the Registrar In the_ pres¬ 
cribed manner, accompanied by particuiais 
relating to their relationship, the control of the 
one over the other, and other facts relevant to 
the " permitted" use. The registered user 
may under certain clroumstancee file an action 
for infringement in his own name as if he were 
the proprietor, but cannot assign or transmit 
the mark. 

Any person aggrieved by the presence of a 
mark or entry on the Register may apply in the 
prescribed manner to the Registrar or to a High 
Court for rectification of the Register. The 
registered proprietor may apply to the Registrar 
for correction or cancellation of any entry in 
the Register, relating to his trade mark. He 
may also apply for alteration of the registered 
mark in any manner not substantially affecting 
Its identity. 

With effect from the 1st January, 1947, It 
will be an offence to describe a trade mark as 
registered when it Is not so registered. 
This will not however apply to a trade mark, for 
the registration of which an application had been 
filed at tlie TTade Marks Registry before 1st 
January 1947 and which has not been disposed 
of by tlie Registrar. The use of the word " Regis¬ 
tered ’’ however, is permissible if it is clearly 
indicated that the reference is to registra¬ 
tion of the mark under the law of a country 
outside India or If the word Is used solely 
in relation to goods to bo exported 
to a foreign country where th6 mark Is regis¬ 
tered. Declaration of ownership of a trade 
mark under the Indian Registration Act of 
1908 Is not equivalent to registration under the 
Trade Marks Act, 1940, and the use of the word 
" registered ” to signify registration of declara¬ 
tion of ownership would therefore be an offence 
with effect from the aforesaid date. The use of 
Royal Arms, Heraldic devices, and State 
emblems without due authority may be 
restrained by injunction from the Registrar 
or at the suit of any other person who is duly 
authorised to use such Arms, etc., but the rights 
to their use acquired bot^orc the coming Into 
force of the Act, are not affected. 

All appeals from the decisions of the Registrar 
lie to the High Court. 

There are also special provisions for registra¬ 
tion of textile trade marks and for the constitu¬ 
tion of an Advisory Committee to advise the 
Registrar with respect to usages of the textile 
trade. 

The criminal taw rolailng to trade marks U 
contained in the Merchandise Marks Act (IV 
of 1889), which has recently been amended. 
Section 3 of this Act enacts Sections 478—480 of 
Chapter XVlIl of tlm Indian Penal Code. 

During the tranaltlonal period, i.e. Dom the 
15th August 1947 to the Slst March 1048, the 
Trade Marks Registry. Bombay had been 
registering trade marks for boili ludta and 
Paklst4)n in accordance witli the special provi¬ 
sions made In the Indian Independence {Miscel¬ 
laneous Transitional I’rovisfuus) Order, 1947. 
These arrangements, however, tonnlnuted on 
the Slst March 1948. The Trade Alarks Act, 
19lU now extends to Ihe whole of India except 
Jaintim and Kasluidr, 
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T he law relating to Patents and Designs in 
India is contained in the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, as amended from time to 
time, ending with the Indian Patents and Designs 
(Amendment) Act, 1050 {XXXll of 1950), and 
other ad hoc and ancillary legislations thereto 
and the Rules issued thereunder. . 

This law at present extends to the whole of 
India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 1 
With the extension of the Law to the whole of 
the Indian Union, the existing patent laws, if 
any, in the “ Indian States " have been repealed. 
The law does not extend to Pakistan, United 
Kingdom or any British possession. 

The Patent Office at Calcutta which was estah* 
llshed under the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act for the purpose of administering this Act 
continues to be the Patent Office for the Union 
of India. The Office at Calcutta is in charge of 
the Controller of Patents and Designs. 

India ^ is not a party to the International 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. But, arrangements for giving " Prior¬ 
ity patents and registered designs exist between 
India on the one side and each of the following 
countries on the other, viz., Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Eire, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of South Africa, and Pakistan. In the 
case of Ceylon, priority arrangements exist in 
respect of patents only and not in respect of 
designs. 

PATENTS 

The main provisions of the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act which regulate the granting of 
patents and patent rights are briefly as follows :— 

Varieties of Patents;—The Act provides 
for the granting of four kinds of patents, 
namely:— 

(i) a patent, which is dated as of the official 
date of the application for the patent; 

(ii) a patent of addition, for improvement 
or modification of an invention for which 
invention a patent has already been 
applied for or granted; 

(u’O a secret patent for an invention relating,,, 
to instruments or munitions of war; 

a patent claiming " Priority,” which 
is dated as of the official date of the 
corresponding application for patent 
first made in a country outeide India 
which has established reciprocal arrange* 
ments with India for mutual protection 
of inventions. 

What may be Patented. —The subject- 
matter of a patent should be a ” manner of 
new manufacture,** which may be any process 
or apppatus for producing, preparing, or making 
an article, or any article of manufacture. It is 
essential that the process, apparatus or article 
of manufacture should suggest an act to be done 
or an operation to be performed, and that the 
result must be a vendible product. 

lUastrations of patentable inventions are 
new textile machines, power plants, agricultural 
implements, domestic appliances, drying and 
moistening apparatus and processes, and sanitary 
appliances. Ne\y compositions of matter may 
also be patented if their properties would not be 
deducible from known properties of their const!-' 
tuent substances. In the field of chemical; 
Industry, new processes and apparatuses for 
manufacturing synthetic products, food stuffs, 
dyes, soda ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
toilet preparations and processes for the treat¬ 
ment of oil seeds, by-products and waste mate¬ 
rials, would be patentable inventions. 

The discovery of a hitherto unknown natural 
law is not patentable. Similarly, a method of 
calculation or a new notation for writing music, 
a new method of curing diseases, natural sub¬ 
stances suitable for food, cannot be classed as 
‘manufactures,* and are, therefore, not 
patentable. 


PATENTS AND DESIGNS 


What are commonly called ” patent medicines'* 
are medicines prepared by secret formula and 
are not usually protected by the grant of patents. 
The proprietors of such medicines may in most 
cases possess trade mark rights in the names 
by which the medicines are known. " Patent 
or proprietary medicines'* may be registered 
under the Drugs Act, 1940, which contains 
provisions for the prohibition of the import, 
manufacture and sale of mis-branded drugs. 
Applications for registration of patent or pro¬ 
prietary medicines should be made to the Central 
Drugs Laboratory, 110 , Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

Who may obtain Patent,—Any person 
in possession of an invention may obtain a 
patent, irrespective of his nationality. The 
term *' person ” includes a company, a firm or a 
partnership. An application for an ordinary 
patent (i.e., a patent which w'ould be dated 
as of the official date of the application) may be 
made by any person either alone or jointly with 
others. An application for a patent of addition 
may be made only by the applicant for the ori¬ 
ginal patent to which it Is an addition as long as 
the application for the original patent is pending, 
or by the registered proprietor of the original 
patent if it has been granted. An application 
for a secret patent should be made by the in¬ 
ventor himself. An application for a patent 
which claims a ” Priority date *' may be made by 
the person who has made the application on 
which the claim to priority is based, or by bis 
legal representative, or assignee, either alone or 
jointly with others. 

Government Servants. —Subject to any 
special conditions of service or' to any special 
orders applicable to the persons employed in 
any particular department, all government 
servants are at liberty to apply for a patent 
direct to the Patent Office. Government ser¬ 
vants employed in the Defence Services, in 
the Indian Navy and in the Indian Air 
Force should not apply for patents except in 
the manner laid down in the Special Regula¬ 
tions applicable to them. Government servants 
employed on scientific or technical research 
should not apply or cause or permit any other 
person to apply for a patent for an invention 
made by them, save with the permission of the 
Government and in accordance with such cona¬ 
tions as the Government may impose. Railway 
servants are also subject to similar restrictions, 

PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING PATENTS 

An application for a patent should be drawm 
up on the prescribed form and forwarded to the 
Controller of Patents and Designs, the Patent 
Office, No. 214, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 
17. As a rule, the inventor, or his legal repre¬ 
sentative or his assignee should be a party to 
the application. The application should be 
accompanied by a specification in duplicate, 
prepared on the appropriate prescribed form, 
and also the prescribed fee. I 

Specifications.—The specification which 
should accompany an application may be either 
a Provisional Specification or a Complete Specifi¬ 
cation. A Provisional Specification should 
describe the nature of the invention. A Com¬ 
plete Specification must particularly describe 
and ascertain the nature of the Invention and 
the manner of performing it '^n practice. A 
Provisional Specification cannot be filed in 
respect of an application claiming ” Priority 
date.” A Complete Specification should, there¬ 
fore, accompany every such application. 

If a Provisional Specification accompanies 
an application it will be necessary to file the 
Complete Specification within 9 months from 
the date of the application. This period of 
nine months may be extended by one month 
by paying an additional fee of Rs. 10. 

Drawings. —If the invention is capable of 
illustration by means of drawings, suitable draw¬ 
ings should also be filed in dupUcate. ' 


Fees, —The fees payable in respect of the 
filing of an application accompanied by a Pro¬ 
visional Specification Is Rs. 10, and in respect 
of the filing of an application accompanied by 
a Complete Specification is Rs. 30. The fee 
payable in respect of filing a Complete Specifi¬ 
cation following a Provisional Specification is 
Rs. 20. 

The fees may be paid in cash at the Patent 
Office, or may be sent by Postal Order, Money 
Order or Cheque, made payable to the Coutroller 
at Calcutta. 

Examiaation.— An application properly filed 
in the Patent Office Is accorded a serial number • 
and date. Every application in respect of which 
a Complete Specification has been filed Is, before 
it is accepted, examined with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing mainly whether the invention is prima facie 
a manner of new manufacture or improvement, 
w'hetlier the nature of the invention or the 
manner of performing it is particularly described, 
and also whether the statement of claim suffici¬ 
ently defines the invention. 

Acceptance, —On the acceptance of an 
application (other than an application for a 
secret patent), the specification and drawings 
in respect of it become open to public inspection. 
The acceptance is advertised by the Patent 
Office in the Gazette of India, The specification 
and drawings are also printed and a limited 
number of printed specifications are made avail¬ 
able for sale. Printed specifications are identified 
by their serial numbers and are sold by the 
Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi, 
at Re. 1 a copy. 

Opposition :—^The grant of a patent on any 
application (other than an application for a 
secret patent) may be opposed by any person 
within 4 months of the date of advertisement of 
its acceptance. 

Some of the grounds on which the grant of a 
patent may be opposed are—that the invention 
sought to be patented has been publicly used or 
made publicly known in any part of India; 
that the nature of the invention or the manner of 
performing it is not sufficiently or fairly described 
in the specification; or that the applicant for 
patent is not the true inventor but the applicant 
obtained the invention from the opponent or 
from a person tlirougb whom he claims. 

Sealing the Patent. —In the absence of 
any opposition, or in the event of an opposition 
if the application passes the opposition success¬ 
fully, the Patent Office w'ould send the applicant 
a sealing fee demand notice, and on receipt 
from him of his request for sealing the patent 
accompanied by a sealing fee of Rs. 30, a patent 
is sealed on the application and the sealing is 
notified in the Register of Patents. 

TERM AND CONTINUANCE 

The normal term of a patent other than a 
atent of addition is 16 years from its date; 
ut in special circumstances the term may be 
extended for a further period not exceeding 16 
years. A patent of addition remains in force- 
as long as the main patent is in force. 

The continuance of a patent other than a. 
patent of addition and a secret patent is subject 
to the payment of certain renewal fees. No 
renewal fees are payable for the continuance of 
patents of addition and secret patents. 

To compensate patentees for losses due to 
circumstances arising out of the recent war and 
civil disturbances that followed in its wake, an 
ad hoc legislation, called the Patents (Exten¬ 
sion of Term) Ordinance, 1948 (Ordinance No. 
XXVI of 1948) '* was promulgated by the then 
Governor-General. The said Ordinance came 
into force on the 1st October 1943 and expired 
on the Slst March 1949. According to this 
Ordinance patents of the category specifie(} in 
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Sections 2 and 3 thereof have been granted an 
extension of their term for five years, without 
prejudice to their being further extended under 
Section 15 of the principal Act. 

Effect of Grant.—The grant of a patent under 
the Act confers upon the patentee the exclusive 
privilege of making, se^ng and using the 
invention throughout India and of authorising 
others to do so. 

After a patent la obtained, the patentee may 
sell the patent outright, or may grant licences 
for its exploitation, or may work the patent 
himself. 

Infriogement of Patents.— If, during the 
continuance of a patent, any person makes, 
sells, or uses the invention protected by the 
patent without obtaining a licence from the 
patentee, or counterfeits or imitates it, the 
patentee may institute a suit for infringement 
against such person. The defendant in an 
infringement suit may counter-claim the 
revocation of the patent. 

A suit for infringement may he instituted in a 
District Court having jurisdiction to try the suit, 
but when a counter-claim has been made for the 
revocation of the patent, the suit along with the 
counter-claim is decided by a High Court. 

Compulsory Licence.—As a safeguard 
against abuse of monopoly rights, provisions 
have been made in the Act, so as to enable any 
interested member of the public to apply to the 
Controller for a compulsory licence. The grounds 
on which a compulsory licence may be applied 
for, the relief available, procedure for disposal 
of the application, appeals, and procedime for 
disposal of appeals are respectively laid down in 
sections 22, 23, 23D, 23F and 23G of the Act. 

Licences of Right—As a supplementary 
provision, the Act has also conferred on the 
Central Government the right to apply to the 
Controller for endorsement of patents witli the 
words “ Licence of Right”. The effect of such 
endorsement is given in section 23B of the Act. 
Procedure for disposal, appeals and procedure 
for disposal of appeals are the same as those for 
a compulsory licence. 

DESIGNS 

The main provisions of the Act relating to the 
registration of designs and registered designs 
are briefly as follows :— 

A Design means only the features of shape, 
conflgpiratioD, pattern or ornament, applied to an 
article by any Industrial process or means. To 
be registrable under Part II of the Act, a design 
must be new or original, and must be applicable 


to an article. A model or principle of construc¬ 
tion of an article, or anything w'hich in substance 
is a mere mechanical device cannot be registered 
as a design. Trade Marks and trade names are 
not designs for the purpose of the Act. Literary 
or artistic creations such as books, pictures and 
music which fall under the Indian Copyright Act 
III of 1914, do not also come within the scope 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Act. 

The novelty or the originality of a design Is 
Judged solely by the eye with reference to the 
external appearance of the finished article to 
which the design is applied. Neither the con¬ 
structional details of the article which would 1 
not be visible in the finished article, nor the 
utility of the article, would be relevant for decid¬ 
ing the registrability of the design. The novelty 
and the originality of a design will be destroyed 
by the publication of the design. 

For purposes of registration of designs, goods 
to which the designs are to be applied have | 
been grouped into fourteen classes according to 
the substances composing the article. If an 
article Is composed of more than one substance, 
it is classified according to the predominant 
substance. 

WHO MAY APPLY AND HOW 

Any person claiming to be the proprietor of a 
new or original design not previously published 
in India may apply for the registration of the 
design. 

An application for the registration of a design 
should be drawn up on the prescribed form and 
should be forwarded to the Controller of Patents 
and Designs. The prescribed fee and four copies 
of the design should accompany the application. 
The fee payable for filing an application for 
registration of a design in any one of the classes 
Nos. 1-12 is Rs. 3, and for registration in class 
No. 13 or 14 is annas eight only. 

The copies of the design which should accom¬ 
pany an application may be drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, tracings or specimens. The representation 
of the design should be such as would enable a 
person loomng at it to form a mental picture 
of the shape, configuration, pattern or ornament 
of the finished article to wiiich the design is to 
be applied. Representations illustrating merely 
the method or principle of construction or the 
operation of the article, are not suitable. 

It is possible to register a design in more than 
one class, if the article to which it is to be applied 
is composed of substances included in different 
classes. 

Copyright on RegUtration.— The registration of 
a design confers upon the registered pro¬ 
prietor, for a limited period, the exclusive 
right to sell or to make for sale any article to 
which the registered design has been applied. 


The period of copjright obtainable on regis¬ 
tration of a design is initially five years, but 
this initial period can be extended to two further 
ieriods of five years each, on payment of a fee 
of Rs. 10 for each period of extension. 

Inh-ingement. —During the existence of 
copyright in a registered design, the unauthorised 
application of the design to the article in question 
ibr purpose of sale is prohibited. The penalty 
!'or each Infringement is a sum not exceeding 
ive hundred rupees recoverable as a contract 
debt; the proprietor may, in the alternative, 
elect to bring a suit for the recovery of damages 
and for an injunction against the repetition of 
the infringement, in which case the infringer is 
Uable to pay such damages as may be awarded. 
By an amendment made in Section 13 of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act (No. VIII of 1878), 
it has been rendered possible to stop the importa¬ 
tion into India of goods bearing a pirated design. 

Canc«Ilation —The registration of a design 
may be cancelled on the ground that the design 
has been previously registered in India, or the 
design has been published in India prior to the 
date of registration, or the design is not new or 
original. An application for cancellation may 
he made by any interested person at any time 
jto a High Court, or to the Controller within one 
year from the date of registration on the ground 
of prior registration or prior publication men¬ 
tioned above. 

Registers.—The Patent Ofiice maintains a 
Register of Patents and a Register of Designs. 
Particulars of name, addresses, nationalities of 
the grantees of patents, the titles of inventions, 
dates of patents, renewal of patents and trnnsac- 
itions affecting the proprietorship or validity of 
patents are notified in the Register of Patents. 
Similar particulars In respect of designs accepted 
for registration are notified in the Register of 
Designs. The Registers are open to inspection 
by the publio on payment of a fee of Re, 1 in 
respect of each patent or design. 

Certificate!. —Certified copies, sealed with 
the seal of the Patent Office, of any entry in the 
Register of Patents and the Register of Designs 
may be obtained by any person on application 
tx) the Controller, accompaffied by the prescribed 
fee. 

A technical library is attached to the office. 
The library U open to the public, free of charge. 

A Patents Enquiry t oininittce, presided over 
hy Ur. Bakshi Tek Cluind, Mt nilier of rarliaineut, 
submitted tlieir final report to tlio tt'ntrul 
(ioverumont on April 30, lO'tO. This reiuirt 
deals with all aspects of the subject and is priced 
Rs. 3 pier copy. Copies of the reiiort eau lie 
piircUnsed from the Manager of I’lihlieations, 
Civil Linos, Ueilu. The report is under eonsid- 
eration by the Central Govornmpnt, 
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C OPYRIGHT In every original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic work means 
the sole right to produce or reproduce the 
work or any substantial part thereof in any 
material form whatsoever ; to perform or in case 
of a lecture to deliver the work or any substan¬ 
tial part thereof in public; if the work is 
unpublished, to publish the work or any substan¬ 
tial part thereof. Amongst other things it in¬ 
cludes the sole right to produce, reproduce, 
perform or publish any translation of the_ work; 
in the case of a dramatic work, to convert it into 
a novel or other non-dramatic work and in the 
case of a novel or other non-dramatic work or of 
an artistic work, to convert It into a dramatic 
work by way of performance In public or other¬ 
wise, and in the case of a literary dramatic or 
musical work, to make any record, perforated 
roll, cinematograph film or other contrivance by 
means of which the work may be mechanically 
performed or delivered. Copyright also includes 
the right to authorise any such acts as aforesaid. 

Publication in relation to any work means 
the issue of copies of the work to the public 
but does not include the performance in public 
of a dramatic or musical work, the delivery in 
public of a lecture, the exhibition in public of 
an artistic work or the construction of an archi¬ 
tectural work of art, but the Issue of photographs 
and engravings of works of sculpture and archi¬ 
tectural works of art shall not be deemed to be 
publication of such works. 

COPYRIGHT ACT 

Copyright in India is governed by the Indian 
Copyright Act III of 1914 which made the im¬ 
perial Copyright Act of 1911 applicable to India 
with such modifications as appeared to be desir¬ 
able for adapting its provisions to the circums¬ 
tances of India. The portions of the Imperial 
Act made applicable to India form the First 
Schedule to the Indian Copyright Act III 
of 1914. 

Copyright subsists throughout the parts 
of the Commonwealth to wliich the imperial 
Act extends. Registration is no longer neces¬ 
sary but the publisher of every book has to 
supply a copy thereof as provided in tlie Copy¬ 
right Act and in the Press and Registration of 
Books Act XXV of 1867. The author of a 
work Is the first owner of the copyright therein 
and may assign the right either wholly or parti¬ 
ally (copyright being a bundle of difierent rights) 
and either generally or subject to limitations, or 
may grant any Interest in the right by license 
to another person but no such assignment or 
grant is valid unless it Is in writing signed by 
the owner of the right in respect of which the 


COPYRIGHT 

assignment or grant is made or by bis duly 
authorised agent. 

DURATION OF COPYRIGHT 

Generally the term for which copyright 
subsists is the life of the author and a period 
of 50 years after his death but at any time after 
the expiration of 25 years or in the case of a 
work in which copyright subsisted at the time 
of the passing of the Imperial Act of 1911, 30 
years from the death of the author of a published 
work, copyright in the work is not deemed to 
be infringed by the reproduction of the work 
for sale if the person reproducing the work 
proves that he has given the notice in wTiting 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council^ 
of his intention to reproduce the work and that 
he has paid in the prescribed manner to or for 
the benefit of the owner of the copyright, 
royalties In respect of all copies of the work 
sold by him calculated at the rate of 10 per cent, 
on the price at which he publishes the work. 

If, at any time after the death of the author 
of a literary, dramatic or musical work, which 
has been published or performed in public, a 
complaint Is made to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council- that the owner of the 
copyright in the work has refused to re-publish 
or allow the re-publication of the work or 
refused to allow the performance in public of 
the work and that by reason of such refusal the 
work Is withheld from the public, the owner of 
the copyright may be ordered to grant a licence 
to reproduce the work or perform the work In 
public as the case may be on such terms and 
subject to such conditions as the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee may think fit. 

DURATION OF SOLE OWNERSHIP 

In the case of works first published in India 
copyright is subject to this limitation that 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform 
or publish a translation of the work subsists 
only for a period of 10 years from the date of 
the first publication of the work but if within 
the said period the author or any person to 
whom he has granted permission so to do pub¬ 
lishes a translation of any such work in any 
language, copyright in such work as regards the 
sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish such translation In that language is not 
subject to the limitation above prescribed. 

The term for which copyright subsists In 
photographs Is 50 years from the making of 
the original negative from which the photograph 
was directly or indirectly derived and the 
person who was owner of such negative at the 
time when such negative was made is deemed 
to be the author of the work. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The provisions of the Act as to mechanical 
instruments for producing musical Sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. " The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, have not been published, t.c., written 
in staff notation, except through the medium 
of the phonograph. It is impossible in many 
cases to identify the original composer or author, 
and the melodies are subject to great variety 
of notation and tune. To meet these conditions 
S. 5 of the Indian Act follows the English Musical 
CopjTight Act of 1902 by defining musical work 
as meaning any combination of melody and 
harmony, or either of them, which has been 
reduced to writing. 

The Copyright Act does not apply to designs 
capable of being registered under the Patents 
and Designs Act'll of 1911 except designs which 
though capable of being so registered are not 
used or intended to be used as models or 
patterns to be multiplied by any industrial 
process. 

INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT 

Copyright In a work is considered to be 
infringed by any person w'ho without the consent 
of the owner of the copyright does anything, 
the sole right to do which Is conferred by the 
Copyright Act on the owner of the copjright. 
Where copyright in any work has been infringed, 
the owner is entitled to all remedies by way 
of injunction, damages and accounts. Every 
suit or other civil proceeding regarding infringe¬ 
ment of cop^Tight must be instituted and tried in 
the High Court or the Court of the District 
Judge. An action in respect of infringement of 
copyright cannot be commenced after the ex¬ 
piration of 3 years next after the infringement. 
No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magis¬ 
trate or a Magistrate of the First Class can try 
any offence against the CopjTight Act. It Is 
not an infringement of copyright to publish a 
report In a newspaper of an address of a political 
nature delivered at a public meeting. 

In the case of a work of joint authorship 
(’Which means a work produced by the collabora¬ 
tion of two or more authors in which the contri¬ 
bution of one author is not distinct from the 
contribution of the other author or authors), 
copyright subsists during the life of the author 
who &st dies and for a term of fifty years after 
his death, or during the life of the author who 
dies last, whichever period is the longer. 

Where a married woman and her husband are 
joint authors of a work the interest of such 
married woman therein shall be her separate 
property. 


1. Now the Government of India. 


2. Now the Supreme Court. 
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BULLION 


P RECIOUS metalB have always held a great 
place in the Indian economy both for 
purposes of ornamentation and for their 
value as store mainly because of the insecurity, 
lack of alternative sources of investment, and the 
general ilUteracy of the people. The demand, 
however, depends on the state of the crops and 
their prices, or the season of the year. If it is 
the season of festivals and marriages, for in¬ 
stance, the demand will be higher. 


SILVER 

Prior to the more Intensive exploiution 
of the Mexican silver mines in 1552, Spain Was 
the world's biggest supplier of silver; but there¬ 
after the American Continent began to assume 
increasing importance and now its production 
represents under normal conditions about 80 
per cent, of the world’s total silver output, while 
Australia is considered highly important as a 
potential source of supply. The downward trend 
in world silver production, noticed since 1940, 
wAA rftveraed durinc 1947. the estimated output 


of the Western Hemisphere rising to 120-2 
million ounces, an increase of 8-6 per cent, over 
1946. The increase was accounted for entirely 
.by the United States whose output rose from 
X-7 million ounces to 33-5 miUion oun^s. 
Tlie^N.recovery in output was checked lu the 
follow'ht« year; but since 1949 an upward 
trend is dWcernible. 

Production.—The following toble gives details 
about the American and Indian production of 
silver (in millions of fine ounces) since 1942 



% 

1942 

1943 1 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950* 

United States of America 

Mexico. 

Canada .. 

Other Central and South 
Countries 

Western Hemisphere Total 
India__• > * • 

• « « • 

* # • • 

American 

* * * * 

54‘5 
80-7 
22-0 

16-0 ^ 

41-5 
71-2 
18-2 ! 

15*1 

34-9 

63-0 

14-7 

1 25-8 

28-2 

61-1 

13-9 

30-5 ' 

21-7 

48-3 

13-7 

27-1 

36-1 
49-2 
13-5 ' 

23-0 

37-0 

46*0 

10-0 

22-0 

34-6 

49-5 

18-2 

24*3 

42-0 

47-0 

21-5 

1 24-2 

• 4 

* m 

173.2 

146-0 

138-4 

133.7 

110-8 

121-8 

121-0 

126 ■ 6 

134-7 

« * 

• * 

0-020 

0-019 

0-014 

1 0-014 

0-010 

0-012 

0-015 

* * • ■ 

m 

ft • » « 


• Estimated by Handy and Harman. 


Production outside the Western Hemisphere is 
difficult to calculate because figures are so in¬ 
complete. Messrs. Handy and Harman, 
however, estimate it at 22.5 million ounces for 
1950 as against 23 million ounces for 1949. This 
includes 10 miUion ounces in Austrlia, 5 million 
ounces in Belgian Congo, 1.5 million ounces in the 
rest of Africa, and 2.5 million ounces in Japan. 
Continental European output outside of Soviet 
controlled areas has been placed at 2.5 million 
ounces and Burma and New Zealand may 
have accounted for an additional one million 
ounces. 

History.—During the last war, the demand 
for silver incre.'ised for coinage as well as for war 
industries with the result that the U. S. stocks of 
silver declined bv 340 million ounces, that is, from 
3,343' million ounces in 1942 to 3,003 million 
ounces in 1944. To meet the demand, the 
U. S. A. passed the Green Act in July 1043 by 
which 410-9 million ounces of silver-was given 
by the U. 3. A. as lease-lend to be returned 
again, ounce for ounce, within five years after 
the declaration of the end of the emergency by 
the U. 3. President. But this condition forced 
India and Britain to withdraw- silver currency 
after the end of the war, with the result that 
the monetary demand for silver In the post-war 
period showed a downward trend. Simulta¬ 
neously, the higher prices checked the con¬ 
sumption of silver by industries. After three 
successive years of decline, the U. 3. Government 
holdings of silver showed a small gain of 
million ounces at 2,716^ million ounces at 
the end of 1946. The United States Govern¬ 
ment's holdings of silver, which in 1040, tended 
to rise after three years of successive decline, 
rose phenomenally In 1947, the Treasury 
stocks including coins in circulation, soaring by 
80 million ounces, from 2,718 million ounces to 
2,748 million ounces. The large Increase was 
due principally to purchases of domestic newly 
mined silver. 

In the absence of an announcement by the 
U. 3. President regarding the official termination 
of the war, no date had been fixed for the final 
settlement of the lend-lease silver accounts. 
The total outstanding of lond-leose silver as on 
December 31,1947, stood at 410 * 6 million ounces. 

Price movements of silver wore largely 
governed by developments in silver Icglalatlon in 
the United States, tfie trend towards demonetisa¬ 
tion and by the various restrictions on imi)orts 
and exports. Following the expiry of t-lio Green 
Act on December 31, 1945, a Silver Bill was 
enacted on July 81, 1946 authurisiug the Trea¬ 
sury to Fell or lease for mauiif.o tnrliig use any 
silver, not pledged as monetary backlog for 
silver certificates, at not less than 90^ cenU 
per fine ounce and also to ptiroiinse all doniostlo 
silver mined after that day, If olfurod wdthln 
pno year after being tnined, at a net price of 
90| cento. The tax of 50 nor cent, on profits 
derived from trunsuctlons in silver, orlglimlly 


designed to prevent speculation at the expense 
of the Treasury, also continues to be in force 
in spite of considerable agitation. 

The upward trend of the U. S, Treasury stocks 
of silver noticed since 1946, after three years 
of successive decline, continued sliowing a further 
increase to 2,820*8 million ounces at the end of 
1949. On the other hand, the downward trend 
in tlie world’s industrial demand noticed since 
1946 was reversed, the estimated consumption 
rising from 121 -3 million ounces in 1947 to 129-3 
million ounces in 1948 as compared with the peak 
level of 176-5 million ounces in 1945. The 
monetary demand was also better. 

The following table gives the average silver 
quotations in New York and London since 
1939 



New York 
Official 

London 

Spot 


Cents 1 

Pehco 

1939 

39-082 

20-570 

1940 

34-773 

22-281 

1941 

34-783 

23-489 

1942 

38-333 

23-400 

1943 

44-750 

23-500 

1944 

44•750 

23-500 

1945 

61-928 

30-510 

1946 

80-151 

48-700 

1947 

71-820 

44-440 

1948 

74-301 

45-004 

1949 

71- 930 

1 40-248 

1950 

71 169 

64-790 


1950 MARKET 


The following is a summary of the silver 
niurkets in 1950 as jiortrayed by Messrs. Hniuly 
and Harniiin ;— 

’■ The Briee of silver during lUfai reaeted only 
moderately to I lie tirowiitg intlation set oil in .1 line 
by the iiiv*!isUni of Soiitli Korea. K.vcept lor one 
sharp rise in Oi-t»d)er, the .stable eoiuliUons of the 
[ir(-viona two yeai’s continneti in siille of a steadily 
iiu-n-nsiiig demand. Coiiiuge orders from foreign 
goves iiiiieiit s were small, but eonsumidion in arts 
and iiulu.stries readied a new ptjst-war high. 
Tlinuighont tlio year llie iNew York market 
demonstrated its ’ahilily to altsorh suhstiinUnl 
nlferlngs ofsllvei in i-xeess of eurreid pnuinctloii, 
ami il is at laresnd the only world market wliere 
hiislnesseaii be IVerly t faiisaet ed In viduine. The 
priee ranged iliiiliig the year Irom n low ol ,2 
rents to a liigh of 801 eents. While this repn-- 
.senls aBOimnvIiatshfU'iver Ihietuat inn Miiui in the 
pvevloim few years, nevertheh-ss then- were only 
live price elmnges reeordeii, 

'* Imitorts of silver inti* the New York market 
during lO.'iO reaehed a jiost-wtu* high. Wi' esti- 
mat e 11ml- tot al import s ot silver bnllUm, silver in 
nuretined iimtt-rlals, uinl In lon-lgii eidiis, 
amounted to 139,309,091) for tlie year. Df lids, 


about 101,100,000 ounces, or nearly 73 per cent, 
originated in the Western Hemisphere. We esti¬ 
mate imports of demonetized coinage, included 
in the above figures, at 37,300,000 ounces. 
Because of the absence of coinage orders from 
j foreign governments, e.xports amounted to only 
4,900,000 ounces during 1950. 

" Based on the above figures, net imports for 
the year amounted to 134.400,000 ounces. Ad¬ 
justing this figure for tlio export to Mexico of 
1,400,000 ounces, which did not represent a 
reduction in available supplies, and for stocks in 
this country unsold over the year-end, which we 
estimate to be about 10,000,000 ounces, it would 
appear that approximately 125,800,000 ounces 
were available for consumption in the United 
States. 

“ Total Treasury silver stocks, including coins 
in circulation, were at 2,801,200,000 minces on 
December 31, 1950, an increase of 40,400,000 
ounces during the year. Actual figures for the 
first eleven months show an increase of 38,335,000 
ounces, of wliich 38,170,000 ounces were newly- 
aiined domestic proiluction, imrchased at 90} 
[cents per fine ounce under the. Act of July 31, 

1946, and 165,000 ounces were received in mis- 
eellaneous deposits. No returns against lend- 
lease obligations have been made since October 

1947. and the total outstanding remains at 
410,553,011 ounces. 

*' In the following table we liavc indicated the 
ninounts (d silver held in the Treasury and outside 
the Treasury, broken tlowii as to bullion, silver 
dollars and subsidiary eoius. Estimated llguros 
.as of Dcceiidier 31,1950, are compared with those 
reported as of Deccinher 31, 1949. 


(lu Millions of Fine Ouneos) 



Dec. 31 , 

1950 (est.) 

Dee. 31 
1949 

Ib-lil in the Treasury : 
Seen ling Silver I'er- 
t llb-ales : 

Silver IhiUkm 

Silver Dullars 
Suhskllury l oin 

Free Silver IhilUon 

l,.578-3 

241 ■ 9 
2-5 

159 • 9 

1,549-4 

249-0 

S-2 

171-5 

'I'otal Treasury 

■% 

lltikliugs 

1 .!)S‘2 0 

1.97S-1 

Outskle the Treasiiry : 
Silver Dellius 
Subsidiary 

139 1 
739-5 

132-2 

710-5 

'tidal Silver Out¬ 
side 1 lu- Tieasvu y 

‘ 

SI2-7 

Total 'I’rrasuiy 

Silver 

2.SOI-2 

2,S20- S 
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As the largest single source of silver available 
to vvorld markets, Mexico coutinued to play a 
dominant role. Acquisitions of silver from all 
sources by the Bank of Mexico during the year 
1950 have been reported at about 32,300,000 
o unces. O f this, about 20,000,000 ounces were 
"tir million. Total stocks from official stocks 
amounted to about 32,000,000 ounces during 
1950, These transactions resulted in virtually 
no'net change in the Bank's official position, 
which, including both bullion and coin, we esti¬ 
mate at about 42,000,000 ounces as at 
December 31, 1950, 

It is, of course, impossible to determine the 
amount of silver which Mexico will use in coinage 
during the coming year. However, it has been 
reported that the capacity of the Mexican Mint 
would permit the consumption of 36,000,000 
ounces in tlieso programmes by the end of 1951. 
We understand further that certain arrangements 
wth foreign governments may involve the sale of 
approximately another 9,000,000 ounces of silver. 
It would, therefore, appear that silver from 
official stocks will not be available in any 
important quantity to United States consumers 
during the coming months. 

“Throughout the year 1950;. the London 
market continued to operate unde? substantially 
the same degree of control that had l>een in effect 
since the war. The published rttte, at which 
consumers in England were supplied from official 
stocks, followed closely the New York market. 
Quotations ranged from a low of 63d on March 
31st to a height of TOd on October 25th. Prices 
in the so-called free exportable market were 
generally at a premium of about Id during the 
early weeks of the year. This premium gradually 
narrowed until in June the free price stood at 
par with the official price,- tlien 63Id. As 
demand increased during the summer and early 
fall a premium was soon re-established and price's 
as high as 74d were reported during the latter part! 
of the year, representing a premium of 4d over 
the official rate, 

“ Government trade sources report total 
imports for the eleven months ended November 
30th, 1950, at about 9,700,000 ounces, 

Australia ivas the principal source, supplying 
about 5,400,000 ounces, and Hong Kong was next 
in importance witli 1,800,000 ounces. Tlic 
balance of 2,500,000 ounces was obtained frod^i 
various countries in Europe, Africa and tlie near 
east. Not included in government trade flgures 
were imports of foreign coin amounting to about 
5,500,000 ounces. Total imports for the eleven 
months’ period, therefore, amounted to about 
15,200,000 ounces. Total exports from tlie 
United Kingdom during the first eleven months 
of 1950, according to government trade flgures, 
amounted to 20,300,000 ounces, indicating that 
some e.xportable metal must have been carried 
over from previous years. 

“ Consumption of silver interualiv in Great 
Britain for essential uses during 1950 has been 
estimated at about 11,000,000 ounces. In addi¬ 
tion, about 1,200,000 ounces were obtained from 
official stocks for export in semi-fabricated form 
under the “ float scheme". Of this total of about 
12,200,000 ounces, which ijepresents business 
done at the official rate, all except approximately 
300,000 ounces were released from government 
stocks by the Bank of England. These stocks are 
augmented through the refining of demonetized 
silver coinage, and we have been advised that 
approximately 22,000,000 ounces were obtained 
during 1950 in thLs manner. 

Consumption. —" In the absence of any 
demand from the Far East during the year just 
closed, foreign coinage orders were* sharply 
reduced from 1949. We have knowledge of only 
9,146,000 ounces consumed in such orders com¬ 
pared with an estimated total of more than 
56,000,000 ounces used in 1949. In addition to 
the 3,778,000 ounces used by Jlexico for its own 
coinage requirement, Syria purchased 1,535,000 
ounces which were minted in Mexico, and it is 
estimated that the Royal Canadian Mint con¬ 
sumed 3,833,000 ounces for coinage during 1950. 
In addition reports from London state that, I 
while no definite information is available, some 


part of the anipments from Great Britain to 
; Sweden may'have been for coinage, and also that 
Belgium may have used some part of the Congo’s 
production for this purpose. 

‘'Coinage in the United States consumed 
18,935,965 fine ounces of silver during the first 
eleven months of 1950. This compares with 
13,491,527 ounces used for the full year 1949. 
Once again operations were restricted to the 
nunting of half-dollars, quarters and dimes. No 
silver dollars were coined. 

" We estimate that consumption of silver by 
the arts and industries in the United States 
during the year just ended amounted to 
120,000,000 ounces. This represents the highest 
rate reached since World War II, and is one-tliird 
greater than the amount used in 1949, The 
previous peace-time high, established diuing 1948, 
was 10,000,000 ounces below the 1950 figure. Be¬ 
cause of the large increase in consumer demand 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, pro¬ 
bably about 60 per cent, of the 120,000,000 ounce 
total was account ed for during tlie second half of 
the year. While the increase was general with 
all products, the major portion resulted from the 
expansion in silver ware production. 

" Industrial consumption of silver in other 
countries also increased during 1950, although 
not so sharply. In England about 12,200,000 
ounces were allocated to authorised manufactur¬ 
ing uses, a slight increase over 1949 ; in Canada 
consumption remained unchanged at 5,200,000 
ounces for the year according to our information, 
but this still represents the highest rate since 
1946 ; Mexico we estimate at 2,500,000 ounces, 
an increase of 1,000,000 ounces over the previous 
year; and for Western Germany it has been re¬ 
ported that 9,600,000 ounces w'ere consumed 
industrially during 1950. In addition we know 
that other European countries purchased silver 
during the year for manufaeturing purposes, but 
we are unable to estimate the quantity. 

*' Events of the past year have brought about a 
basic change in the faetbrs affecting silver. 
From 1946 to 1950 the situation generally was 
one of over-supply. Since the middle of 1950, 
with the non-Comiminist world and especially the 
United States apparently committed to a long 


term defence economy, there has been a growing 
demand for the use of silver not only in present 
lines but also as a substitute for those metals al¬ 
ready under government allocation. The indi¬ 
cations are that this demand will continue to 
expand. 

" The statistics which we have presented place 
world production of foreign silver at about 
115,000,000 ounces. There are undoubtedly 
sizable other supplies in existence, but those 
which are presently known to be av'ailable for 
sale are limited. On the other hand, total in¬ 
dustrial consumption in those countries from 
which we have reports, without regard for coin¬ 
age requirements, amounted to nearly 150,000,000 
ounces during 1950. Total world consumption 
was undoubtedly somewhat higher. It is appar¬ 
ent, therefore, that unless offerings from non- 
producer sources over the coming year are greater 
than during 1950, any expansion in demand can 
only be satisfied out of United States production, 
currently being sold to the Treasury' at cents 
per fine ounce," 

GOLD 

Gold has played a key role in shaping the life 
and history of the world. Betw’een 1493 and 
1600, world’s production of gold was placed at 
24*2 mlDion ounces. It st^dily rose to 38 
million ounces during the 50 years ended 1850. 
Since then, however, the production has risen 
rather spectacularly. The annual average 
output mounted from 3*5 million ounces in 
1850 to 19*6 million ounces In 1929 and then 
to 35*2 million ounces In 1936, reaching the 
peak figure of 41 million ounces in 1940. The 
greatest part of this enormous increase came 
since the U. S. Administration raised its price 
of Gold from $ 20*67 per ounce to $ 35 an onnee 
which made the U. S. A. a sort of magnet strongly 
attracting the world’s entire gold production. 
Details of Russian output since 1940 are not 
available; but it is believed to be considerable. 
During the war production received a set-back 
owing to the diversion of manpower and equip¬ 
ment from gold mines to war requirements, but 
the domiward trend started in 1941 was reversed 
in 1946. The following table gives the flgures 
for world gold production in thousands of fine 
ounces. 


Union of South Africa 
Canada 
T’.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Australia 
Gold Coast 
Southern Rhodesia 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Congo 
Philippines 
Korea 
Chile 
India 
Brazil 
Japan 
Peru 
Fiji 

New Zealand 
New Guinea 
Sweden 
Tanganyika 
Elsewhere 


World Total .. 


Commonwealth 
Commonwealth percentage .. 
U. of S, Africa ])ercentage ,. 


World Gold Production 

(In thousands of fine ounces) 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1943 

1949 

1950 

12.280 

12,225 

11,927 

11,200 

11.585 

• 11,705 

11.663 

2,923 

2,697 

2,828 

3,070 

3,530 

4,113 

4.400* 

1,022 

915 

1,462 

1 2,165 

2,025 

1 1,996 

2,400* 

2.01I0* 

2,000* 

2,000* 

2,000* 

2,000* 

2,000* 

2,000* 

657 

657 

824 

938 

891 

893 

850* 

523 

539 

586 

558 

672 

677 

080* 

593 

.568 

545 

523 

514 

528 

510 

509 

499 

421 

465 

368 

405 

i 400* 

554 

507 

437 

383 

335 

359 

406 

364 

347 

331 

301 

300 

334 

350* 


13 

1 

64 

209 

289 

300* 

657 

96 

193 

329 

300* 

300* 

200* 

204 

180 

231 

169 

1 164 

179 

200* 

138 

168 

132 

172 

180 

161 

189 

178 

212 

175 

167 

157 

180* 

180* 

168 

65 

43 

58 

70 

100* 

120* 

175 

173 

158 

116 

111 

112 

110* 

40 

05 

82 

94 

93 

90* 

85 

90 * 

142 

128 

119 

112 

94 

85* 


— 

1 

59 

8f 

93 

75* 

112 

86 

91 

76 

' 75* 

75* 

75* 

55 

49 

50 

47 

.58 

69 

65* 

961 

882 

867 

800 

815 

iili 

652* 

24,305 

23,101 

23,504 

23,866 

24,633* 

25,500* 

26,000* 

17,508 

17,229 

17,196 

16,863 

17,785 

18,496 

18,700* 

72* 0 

74*0 

73*2 

70*7 

72*2 

72'5 

71-9 


52 • 9 

50* 7 

46 9 

47*0 

. 

45-9 1 

44-9 


* Estimated or provisional figure. 









































































According to the Union Corporstion Utd.i' 
world output of gold during 1950 was about 26 
million fine ounces as against 25.5 million ounces 
in the preceding vear. This represents a fresh 
higher level for the post-war year. The increase 
was due to the higher output in Canada and the 
United States which had more than offset the fall 
in other countries. The share of the British 
Commonwealth on the world output, which had 
risen from 70,7 per cent, in 1947 to 72.5 per cent, 
in 1949, declined to 71.9 per cent, in the year 
under review. 

Throughout the year 1950 the Bank of 
England’s gold buying prices remained at 248 b. 
per fine ounce and 58s. per sovereign, the level to 
which they were raised on the devaluation of the 
pound sterling in September 1949. Under the 
CrOld Export Float Scheme, the Bank supplied its 
authorised dealers at the rate of 252s. per fine 
ounce with the limited amounts of gold licensed 
for export in semi-processed or foully manu¬ 
factured forms. The Bank continued to 
maintain the ban on dealings in bar gold or coin 
at any premium over the official prices ; but the 
dealers continued to provide the traditional depot 
, 'facilities for foreign owned gold. 

To permit its gold producers to obtain part of 
premium prices, South Africa decided early in 
1949 to allow an export of 100,000 ounces of gold 
at a price of S38.20 per ounce. Thereafter an 
agreement was reached between South Africa and 
the International Monetary Fund whereby the 
former was allowed to sell 40 per cent, of its out¬ 
put in the free market subject to certain 
conditions. Tliroughout the year the pressure 
for raising the gold price was intense and since the 
Fund as well as the ignited States resisted it, 
supplies to the world free markets were diverted 
by circumventing the FuikI’s rulings. Owing to 
the unsettled international situation, the free 
gold markets were active and the price was fairlir 
well held above S41 despite a larger flow of 
supplies. The undertone was, however, firm and 
the highest rate touched was at $44 in the first 
quarter of 1951. The official price fixed by the 
U. S. Treasury on February 1,1934 at $35, how¬ 
ever, remained unclianged. 


MONETARY STOCKS OF GOLD 

The table below shows the changes in monetary 
stocks of gold with the Central Banks and 
Governments of certain countries. The pajunents 
difficulties of the post-war period caused a conti¬ 
nuous and serious depletion of the monetary 
reserves of many countries and a continuous rise 


in those of the United States. Following the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, the trend was 
reversed in the case of the sterling area of which 
the United Kingdom is the banker and the pro- 
cess became general in tlie latter half of 1950 
following the heavy American demand for raw 
materials for stockpiling and the rearmament 
drive. 


Value of Monetary Stocks of Gold in Certain Countries 

(In million ounces) 


End Of 



1913 

1929 

1939 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

United States 

1,290 ' 

3,900 

17,644 

20,706 

22,868 

24,398 

24,570 

22,820 

United Kingdom .. 

165 

710 

2,033 

2,588 

2,036 

1,829 

1,680 

3,290 

France 

670 

1,633 

2,700 

796 

548 

548 

525 

525 

Switzerland.. .. i 

33 

115 

549 

1,430 

1,356 

1.387 

1,505 

1,470 

India 

124 

128 

274 

274 

274 

256* 

245 

245 

South Africa 

34 

37 

1 245 

939 

762 

183 

140 

210 

Belgium 

48 

163 

731 

735 

594 

624 

700 

595 

Brazil 

90 

150 

40 

354 

354 

317 

315 

1 315 

Netherlands 

61 

181 

689 

265 

232 

167 

210 

315 

Sw'eden 

27 

66 

303 

381 

105 

81 

' 70 

105 

Turkey 

i « 

■ « 

29 

237 

170 

162 

140 

140 

Canada 

i ■ 

* 1 

« ■ 

■ « 

■ i 

* i 

490 

595 


* Figures for 1948 and subsequent j ears are for I^idl n b lo n ) • 


India's Trade in Gold and Silver 



- 


GOLD 





SILVER 




• 

Imports 

Exports 

Net Imports (-f) 

Net Exjtorts (—) 

P 

Imports 

Exports 

Net imports ( + 1 

Net F.xports (—) 

- 

« 

Ounces 

Ks. in 
laklis 

Ounces 

Rs. in 
lakhs 

Ounces 

Its. in 
laklis 

1 

Ounces 

Rs. ill 
iakhs 

Onnqes 

u 

Us. 1 
lakhs 

Ounei 


Us. in 
lakhs 

Average for 

1900-01 to 

1904-05 

2,496,571 

15,07 

1,520,365 

8,83 

+ 976.206 

4-6,23 

81,897,274 

14,65 

24.817,996 

4 , 53 ! 

+ 57.049,2781 

+ 10.11 

Averagt* for 

1905-06 to 

1909*10 

2,845,107 

17..50 

1,000,328 

5,75 

r 1,84 1.779 

+ 11,75 

96.327,973 

1 1 

9,290,601 

2.31 

+ 87.0: 

i 1 ,'> I ■_ 

-}■ 1 is 

Average for 

1910-11 to 

1914-1.5 

4,902,022 

29,92 

790,034 

4,58 

-1-4,111,388 

+ 24,34 

78,167.324 

14,11 

17,1,56,023 

3.52 

1 oi.nii.;ioi 

i HbOl 

Average for 

1915-16 to 

1919-211 

3.220,868 

19, or. 

1,075,034 

6,23 

4 2,145,834 

+ 13,41 

117,681,321 

30,71 

10.955,709 

2.71 

100 ,7 • 

25.01.5 

■ 27.90 

Average fur 

1920-21. to 

1924-25 . . . 

5,528,699 


1.008,802 

mm 1 

r , 1 1 

-1 4,519,807 

+ 28,71 

88,745.101 

19,20 


3,40 

1 7:1,098.023 

‘ l5,Ti 

Average fur 

1025-26 to 

l929-3tl 

3,821.276 

21,66 

• 18,901 

11 

-1 3,802,375 

+ 21,5.5 

1 10,236,394 

17,50 


3,11.5 

■ij_ "I 

, * i * ' 4 


1 

1 i I1 

Average for 

1930-31 to 

1934-35 

633,397 


5,859,l530 

47.90 

— 5,226,133 

— 4 1 ,n7 

37,308,897 

4.90 

40.0611.021 

5,78 

9.:; 

M , 1 2 1 


Average for 

1935-36 to 

1047-18 

116,078 

2,11 

1 

1,191,836 

11.89 

— 1,215,709 

- i 1,18 

44,707,532 

800 

15,199,300 

.1 

^ * 1 

: 29, .1 

OS.ll'iO 

t 

1948-49 

345 

405 

1 


0 07 

1,820,19.5 

84 

122 

I- » 

^ 1 

20.07:; 

s 1 

1949-50 

716 

O 

(III 

a ■ 

-b 716 

•I- 2 

149,021 

0 

79.37ii 

( 

t 

il 


X i 


Note.— I'igiifcs uptu Iiii'liuit' Uuruiii aiui iiptu 1047*48 are on a pre-partition basis. 
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INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK I95I 


INDIAN MARKET 

Though India happened to be an important 
consumer of the world’s production of silver 
and g^Id, the bullion markets were not on an 
organised basis nor had the merchants any 
direct contact with London until 1905. The 
Exchange Banks In prominent cities used 
to negotiate all the deals before 1901 when 
a prominent choksey In Bombay opened his 
London office. In 1913-14 an Association of 
Sliver Merchants was formed for the first time 
In Bombay and rules were framed for the settle¬ 
ment of accounts. Forward trading In gold 
was started in 1915 when for the first time gold 
was directly imported by a merchant from the 
U. S. In January 1923, the Bombay Bullion 
i^change, Ltd. was floated with a view to put¬ 
ting forward trading on an organised basis. 
13 years later the Exchange established a 
clearing house to facilitate the settlement of 
forward accounts. Till the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the market worked smoothly; 
but thereafter there were frequent suspensions! 
defaults and intervention by the HIch 
Court. 

Towards the beginning of 1948, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay felt the need for reorganising 
the toade on a sound basis. With that end 
in view, a new Association called the Bombay 
Bullion Association was formed in September 
1948 to replace the three existing institutions 
providing facilities for trading in bullion in 
Bombay city, viz., the BombayBullion Exchange, 
the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce and the 
^ilver) Tukada Bazaar. The Government of 
Bombay extended the provisions of their Bombay, 
Forward Contracts Control Act 1947 to the 
bullion trade on December 10. 1948 and forward 
trading in bullion was vested solely on December 
25 in the new Association to the exclusion of the 
rest and defined the period of ready delivery as 
one day as against the maximum period of 
seven days allowed till then. A few days later, 
optKms were made illegal. The rules approved 
r i ®®Yfrnment provide for the appointment 

the Board of the Association, 
on behalf of Government. Forward trading 
under the auspices of the new Association was 
inau^rated on April 2, 1949 on the basis of 
monthly settlement under a new contract. The • 


Association has a membership of 560 and has 
a governing Board of 20. 

In March 1951 the Government of India in- 
I troduced in Parliament a Bill to regulate forward 
trading in commodities. The Bill has been re¬ 
ferred to the Select Committee. 

MARKET REVIEW 

ith no change in the embargo on the foreign 
trade in bullion the isolated Indian bullion 
market continued to be under the influence of 
economic trends. Devaluation did not have any 
durable effect on the already high bullion prices 
nor the absorption of sales of gold on behalf of the 
Hyderabad Government affected their course 
which was in the main upward because of in¬ 
flationary pressures. The sales of silver in 1949- 
50 on account of Hyderabad amounted to 21,635 
bars {23.45 milliou ounces) valued at Ks. 10.29 
crores, the highest and lowest prices obtained 
being Rs. 176-12 and Rs. 157-12 per 100 tolas. 
The sales of gold amounted to 70,500 tolas (0.03 
million ounces) valued at Rs. 80.78 lakhs, the 
highest and lowest prices obtained being 
Rs. 115-0 and Rs. 114-8. 

Trading during 1949-50 was attended by two 
crisis in the market. The first crisis occurred in 
about a month of the inauguration of tlie new 
Association following a rise of Rs. 9 in gold and 
silver futures in Jlay. The second crisis deve¬ 
loped in mid-July when bulls failed to honour 
option commitments following sales of silver by 
the Reserve Bank. To tide it over the market 
had to be closed till August 15. This was 
followed by the addition of a new bye-law em¬ 
powering the Board to levy margins. 

Broadly stated, the price trends during 1949-59 
passed through four phases, namelv, (1) an almost; 
continuous rise from April to inid-June winch 
may be considered as a seasonal feature, (2) a 
sharp recession from mid-June to mid-July due 
to sales on account of Hyderabad Government, 
(3) a period of comparative steadiness upto mid- 
September because tlie market Jiad to absorb 
sales, and (4) a resumption of the uptrend in the 
price of silver from about the close of Sei)tember 
which became pronounced during the last quarter 
of the financial year, gold remaining steady with¬ 
in comparatively narrow limits, 


During 1950-51 there was considerable broad- 
fining of tlie speculative activity in the market 
owing to the outbreak of the Korean war and the 
persistent fears of growing inflationary pressures. 
The range of fluctuations in ready gold had de¬ 
clined in 1949-50 from Rs. 18 to Rs, 12-8 ; but it 
was higher at Rs. 15-6 in the year under review. 
The activity was generally on the bearish side 
because of the ste^y flow of smuggled gold aud 
the average spot for gold worked out Rs. 113-7-4 
as against Rs. 114-14-11 in 1949-50. 

Tlie energy of professional bulls was concen¬ 
trated on silver the spot rate for which fluctuated 
within a range of Rs. 24-14 as against Rs. 33-14 
in 1949-50 and Rs, 24-0 in 1948-49. Neverthe¬ 
less the average quotation worked out at Rs. 185- 
14-3 witich was a fresh record. After the close of 
the financial year the quotation crossed Rs. 200 
level and presented a firm front under the in¬ 
fluence of seasonal buying and shortage of stocks. 

The year was a period of trial for the market. 
It opened with a suit in the High Court challeug- 
ing the validity of tlie margin system and the 
Finance Minister’s statement to tlie effect that 
Government liad no intention of lifting the ban 
on imports of gold and liis hint that official sales of 
silver might not materialise provided the stimu¬ 
lant. By June conditions in the market became 
abnormal and the Government of Bombay super¬ 
seded the elected Board on June 26,1950 follow¬ 
ing the deadlock over the competence of the 
President to take legal advice ou certain issues 
without cousulting the Board. This was follow¬ 
ed by a downwanl trend in the market. In the 
case of gold this trend became manifest in the 
following three months and the spot rate touched 
the bottom at Rs, 104-12 in November from 
the high level of Rs. 120-2 in May. In the case of 
silver the main trend remained downward witli the 
spot rate gradually receding from Rs. 192-10 in 
May to Rs. 176-8 in November. The slump was 
attributable to the heavy smuggling of gold and 
appreliensions about the revaluation of the rupee. 
Tliereafter tlie prices of both the metals continued 
to move upward on hopes of the seasonal demand 
being broadened, fears of inflationary pressures 
and the strength of the W’Orld free markets in gold. 
The average price for spot gold and silver in 1’950- 
51 worked out at Rs. 113-7-4 and Rs. 185-14-3 
as against Rs. 114-14-11 and Rs. 174-11-10 re¬ 
spectively in the preceding year. 


The following statement gives the highest and lowest 
__Gold (per fine tola). 


spot prices of gold and silver in Bombay with import duties since 1926-27:— 
_____Silver (per 100 tolas gross). 


Highest. 


Low’est. 


Average. 


Import Duty. 


Highest. 


Lowest, 


Average. 


Import Duty. 


Year. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


1926- 27 .. 

1927- 28 .. 

1928- 29 .. 

1929- 30 .. 

1930- 31 .. 

1931- 32 .. 

1932- 33 .. 

1933- 34 .. 

1934- 35 .. 

1935- 36 .. 

1936- 37 ,. 

1937- 38 .. 

1938- 39 .. 

1939- 40 .. 

1940- 41 .. 

1941- 42 .. 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 .. 

1944- 45 .. 


21 11 6 

21 11 3 

21 11 6 

22 0 0 
21 13 3 

31 2 0 

32 1 6 

34 12 0 
36 13 3 

36 12 0 

35 8 0 
35 2 0 

37 10 6 
43 8 0 
48 8 0 
67 12 0 
72 0 0 
96 4 0 
76 12 0 


21 4 6 
21 4 9 
21 4 6 
21 5 3 
21 3 6 
21 3 6 
26 10 0 
28 11 0 
33 3 0 
31 3 6 

33 15 3 

34 3 6 
34 12 3 
36 9 0 

40 2 6 

41 9 6 

44 12 0 
65 4 0 
61 2 0 


1945-46 .. 


97 12 0 


63 6 0 


1946- 47 .. 

1947- 48 .. 

1948- 49 .. 


Ill 0 0 
117 12 0 
121 0 0 


84 4 0 
95 14 0 
103 0 0 


1949-50 


119 10 0 


107 2 0 


Rs, 

a 

p. 

Rs, 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

21 

7 

8 




72 

0 

0 

21 

7 

6 




61 

2 

0 

21 

6 

10 

■* 



66 

6 

0 

21 

7 

5 




59 

7 

0 

21 

12 

6 




57 

4 

0 

24 

4 

3 




66 

8 

0 

29 

5 

2 




60 

0 

0 

32 

4 

5 




59 

14 

0 

35 

15 

8 




69 

0 

0 

35 

4 

11 




87 

0 

0 

84 

12 

^ 1 




56 

2 

0 

34 

7 

10 




55 

15 

6 

35 

10 

3 




53 

1 

6 

39 

13 

11 




66 

4 

0 

42 

6 

0 




64 

13 

0 

44 

7 

11 




97 

6 

0 

67 

10 

10 




116 

8 

0 

76 

11 

6 




141 

8 

0 

71 

7 

4 




143 

4 

0 

80 

3 

0 

f 25 

0 

0 

159 

6 

0 





0 

0 



101 

1 

2 

1 12 

8 

0 

195 

0 

0 

108 

0 

4 




183 

8 

0 

114 

9 

10 




190 

8 

0 




12 

8 

0 




114 

14 

11 




192 

12 

0 


Rs. a. p. 

55 8 0 

56 8 0 
58 2 0 

46 14 0 

39 0 0 

41 12 0 
48 14 0 

52 15 0 
50 7 0 

40 12 0 

47 0 0 
46 1 6 

48 2 0 
44 7 6 
54 10 0 
61 12 6 
75 4 0 

101 8 6 
113 10 0 

118 0- 0 

127 0 0 

142 8 0 

166 8 0 

158 14 0 


Rs. a. p„ 

63 1 5 

59 3 7 

60 9 2 

53 9 11 
46 15 1 

50 3 11 
52 11 4 

56 0 10 
60 13 5 

65 1 1 

50 5 8 

51 4 1 

51 11 3 

55 4 9 
62 8 0 

66 11 4 

.94 2 6 
120 7 11 
128 10 9 

135 1 11 

162 4 10 

106 12 0 

177 9 0 

174 11 10 


Rs. a. p. 


9 6 0 

14 1 0 

14 1 0 

17 9 3 
11 11 6 

4 11 0 
4 11 0 
7 0 6 

7 0 6 
7 0 6 

7 0 6 

8 7 0 

8 7 0 
8 7 0 
8 7 0 

8 7 0 

18 12 0 
18 12 0 

9 6 0 


}■ 9 6 0 



1950-51 .. 


120 2 0 


104 12 0 


113 7 


198 12 0 


3 14 



185 14 3 
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FINANCE 


T he war meant a change to Indian finance. 
To understand the implications of the change 
it may be noted, that (a) the aggregate war 
expenditure in India, infielding , recoverabie 
war expenditure during the period 1939-40 
to 1945 U 6 came to Rs. 3,484 crores, India s 
share being Rs. 1,744 crores or about 50 per 
cent, and (b) that the over-ail Governmental 
India’s public revenue, expenditure and debt 


outlay (war and civil expenditure) amounted to 
Rs. 3,996 crores of which Rs. 1,462 cror^ or 37 
per cent, was met out of revenue, the balance 
being partly reflected in the accumulation 
of sterling balances and partly in the 
addition to India’s public debt which increased 
bv Rs. 1,077 crores. The following table gives an 
idea of the change brought about by the war in 
between 1938-39 and 1945-46 :— 

(Rs. in Crores) 



1938-39 

1944-45 

1945-46 

I—Central Government Budget: 




Revenue 

84-52 

335-57 

360-67 

Expenditure 

85-15 

496-71 

484 * 57 

Deficit 

—0-63 

—101-14 

—123-90 

II—Total Governmental Outlay 

1 

85-15 

970-38 

894■20 

A. On India’s Account: 




(i) Civil Expenditure ,. 

38-97 

101-22 

124-34 

(ti) Defence Expenditure 

46*18 

458-32 

395-32 

B, Recoverable War Expenditure 

— 

410-84 

374-54 

III—Central Government Debt at the end of year— 




(i) Sterling Loans . 

464-94 

34-19 

33-84 

(it) Rupee Loans .. 

437-87 

1,212-14 

1,492-20 

(iiT) Small Savings. 

141*45 

159-18 

221•52 

(lu) Treasury Bills and Ways and Sleans 
Advances .. 

40*30 

86*70 

83-33 

(w) Total Interesting Bearing Advances. 

1,205*70 

1,800-44 

2,282-38 


envisaged a deficit of Rs. 44-06 crores after 
taking into account the war risks msmance 
funds amounting to Ra. 26*10 crores and tax 
reliefs. The revenue was placed at Rs. aii’oo 
crores and expenditure at Rs. 355*71 crores. 

The tax relief included the abolition of E.P.T. 
after March 31,1948, a special initial depreciation 
allowance of 10 per cent, on new buildings and 
of 20 per cent, on new plant and machinery, 
allowances for income-tax in regard to expendi¬ 
ture on research, the relief from import duties 
on raw materials and a reduction in duty on 
plant, a net reduction of as. IJ In company 
taxation and an exemption frorn ^ inwme-tax 
for two years In the case of residential buildmgs 
and an initial depreciation allowance of 15 
per cent, for business premises. Tim ceuing 01 
tax on life offices was lowered by three pies to 
as. 5. Concessions were also granted in respect 
of taxation on personal incomes. 

Under Indirect taxation, the duty on kerosene 
oil w'as proposed to be reduced by nine P*®® 
from as. 4^ to as. Sj per imperial gallon and on 
motor spirit from as. 16 to as. 12. Later, 
further concessions were granted by reducing 
the duty on kerosene to as. 3, a reduction in 
excise duty from as. 2 to anna one and of as .4 
in the customs duty on betel-nuts from the 
proposed level, and a reduction in the vinexposed 
cinematograph film from 6 pies per linear foot 
as originally proposed to 3 pies, in the price 
of a match box from 9 pies to 0 pies and In 
the price of a post card from 9 pies to 6 pies. 

The policy of providing economic incentives 
to meet the post-war problems gave way to 
that aimed at social objectives in framing the 
budget for 1947-48. With that end, relief was 
given to lower income groups, business profits 
tax was introduced at 16S per cent, on profits 
above Rs. one lakh, a graduated tax on capital 
gains exceeding Rs. 6,000 w'as levied, the rate 
of corporation tax was doubled and a steep 
increase was made in taxation of unearned 
incomes. 


General Rise 

Total revenue, both tax and non-tax, increased 
during this period rapidly. Customs receipts 
in contrast began to shrink owing partly to 
transport difficulties as the war rcaclicil its 
climax. From being tlie main source of revenno 
in 1938-39, at R.s. 40.51 emres, it dwindlefl to 
Rs. 25.12 crores in 1942-43, altbougli it recovered 
to Rs. 39.76 crores by 1944-45. Central excise 
duties expanded during war years to a remark¬ 
able extent reflecting Clie Incrrascd piircliasing 
l)0wer in the Itarids of the pnblic. This 
expansion was secured not only by cnbancing the 
rate on existing Items but also liy ni.ldiiig new 
items such os tobacco, vegetable prod nets, betel- 
nuts, cofTee and tea. 

The largest ex]taiiBic)iv in yli'ld was, Iniwevcr, 
from direct taxation under corptual inn, iiicnnu' 
and excess profits ta\)>. 'I'Ihsc tbrei* taxes 
contrlbiited from 20.9 pit efiib. in 1910-11 to 
49.x per ceQl. In 1911-45. l''rotii 1942-48 to 
1945-46 one half to three llfttis of tlie total 
revenue came frtnn tlnsi> taxes. Total lax 
revenue Increased [Vom its. 72.34 croi i-Hin i98R-89 
to the peak llgnrc ul Its. 2^2.67 emns in 11 lO 
ri'viscd estlntales for l9l.5-4d. Nmi-tax revenue 
also Bpuricil up, t al'lei' 1940-11, owing 
mainly to Ini-rcaM-il 1 ••hI 1 ihutionH from Kailwuys 
and Post, ainl Tclfgiaplis and Uic larger prctiltH ol 
the Ilesorvc Hank ut India. 


The expenditure under Defence inounted up 
steadily, especially after 1041-12, f.f*., after the 
entry of Japan into the war. From Its, 49.54 
crores in 1939-40 it rose to the peak figure of 
Its. 4 58.32 crores lii 1944-45, the last full year of 
the war. Tlie charges for the servicing of delit 
more than doubled from Us. 14.12 crores In 1938- 
39 to Rs. 22.21 crores in 19 14-46 and Rs. 38.85 
crores iii the roviBcd cstlinates for 1915-40 and 
bills might liave been larger still Init for decreases 
in the eticct lvc rates of interest. 

Dbllclts on revenue account grew in size 
from Bs. 6.53 croies in 1940-41 to Its. 12.69 crores 
In 1941-42 and Rs. 112.17 crores In 1942-43 
roaeliing the pealr figure r)f Its, 18ib7S erorcs In 
1943-44. With the deficit, of Its, 101.1 1 crores 
lim ing 1944-45 and Its. 144.95 crore.H in I lie 
folluwlng year, the total vnlnme of deficits 
during the period 1940-4L to 1945-46 ciiino ti> 
Hs. 627.26 crore.s. 

POST-WAR PERIOD 

*.l'’h6 yoiir 134047 may be regar<led practically 
ns tlie ilfSt poib-Vfar year wlilch had to face the 
piisslbli 'litocts on the country’s economy of n 
Mtrep Wl In war lime tsspimdituro and Income 
leveU ;nid tUi I'T^oy of vvar-tlmo liilliillon. 
'I 'he Iriiinlie^ Mlniitci* nnuuuuccd a Hubstnnt-lul 
(nl.’syl'M of wbieh details are given below and 


Following the political division of the country 
on August 15. 1947, the budget for the period 
August 16.1947 to Mnrcli 31,1948 was presented 
on the basis of the then existing taxation. The 
budget for 1018-49 was framed with the object 
of providing Incentives once again. It reduced 
the business profits tax from 10| per cetit. to 
to per cent., lowered t.lio tax on undistributed 
profits of coinpanlos from as. 6 to as. 4, In¬ 
creased the limit of Incmuo for luaxlinmn taxa¬ 
tion and gave special relief to small coiupivules. 
Against this, the corporation tax was raised 
fn>m two to three jiunua. t'ertaln excise and 
customs duties were also raised. 

Tidrodiichvg tho budget for 1949-50, the 
Finance Minister stated tlmt. the proldcin was 
one of raising additional revenue to cover (be 
biidcet tleficlt and of considering iidjustuvcnts 
III tuvidlon In the light of experience. I’he 
twin objects were to check Intlation and 
to nll;iv ibe fears of busliieas men and Inve-iiois. 
WUli Uigi© emlB 111 view, the rt'Ucf In taxalUni 
took tlie form of aholltUm of tlie eapitnl galm 
tax, iisductlon of the tax on Ineomes npto 
Ki. 10,000 by throe ploB, reduetion in .^uper-ie\. 
roliuto of half of tlio corporation tax to vmt'lU 
eompauioi ^¥lth an Incomo of Us. 25 .(Hhi rebate 
nf Ualf fch© duty on aviation spirit, and alKdltlon 
of tho duty cm exports of oUseeda and vegel alde 
oili. Oil th© oUsor imud, Indircet tax.dlon 


> 
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of t!ie net proceeds from taxes on income other 
than agricultural income (exclusive of the corpo¬ 
ration tax, taxes payable in respect of Union 
emoluments and proceeds attributable to Part C 
States) shall be assigned to the States in which 
they are levied. The limit of the total amount of 
the tax on professions, trades, callings and em- 
plojunents payable by any one person to a State 
or to a local authority is raised from Rs. 50 to 
Es. 250 per annum. The provision that, if 
Parliament by law so provides, the whole or any 
part of the net proceeds of an excise duty levied 
and collected by the Union may be paid over to 
the States, is retained. The Union retains the 
power to levy surcharges on certain taxes for 
purposes of the Union. 

The jute-growing States are no longer entitled 
to a specified sliare of the net proceeds of the 
export duty on jute or jute products. Under 
Article 273 of the Constitution, the jute dutv is 
assigned wholly to the Centre; the States of West 
Bengal, Assam, Biliar and Orissa will receive, 
however, grants-in-aid, so long as the jute export 
duty is levied or for a period of 10 years, which¬ 
ever is earlier. As under Sectioir 1-12 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935\ Art icle 275 of the 
Constitution of India provides for general grants- 
iii-aid to such States as Parliament may deter¬ 
mine to be ill need of assistance ; the amount of 
the aid may vary as between States and from 
year to year. The Article provides for grants-in- 
aid to States in respect of approved sclieines of de¬ 
velopment for promoting the welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes or for raising the level of administration 
of tlie Scheduled Areas and for grants-in-aid to 
Assam of sums equivalent to (I) the average 
excess of expenditure over revenues during the 
two years immediately preceding the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution in respect of the admini¬ 
stration of (specified) tribal areas, and(2)the costs 
of such schemes of development as may be un¬ 
dertaken by that State, with the approval of the 
Government of India, for raising the level of ad¬ 
ministration of the said areas to that of the ad¬ 
ministration of the rest of the areas of the State. 


external affairs and coihmunications and also exe¬ 
cuted "standstill” agreements wliich maintained 
the existing “codes" in regard to most matters 
of common concern. The entry of the States 
into a defined “ constitutional” relationship with 
the Central Government was followed by the for¬ 
mation of the States into the Unions approximat¬ 
ing in size and resources to Provinces. This neces¬ 
sarily meant recognition of the principle of uni¬ 
form sources of federal revenues and equality of 
the basis of contribution to federal finances and 
paved the way for the financial integration of 
tlie States with the Indian Union. 

The Government of India appointed on 
October 22, 1948 a Committee of .experts to 
inquire into the finances of Indian States and 
Unions of States with a view to facilitating 
their financial integration. The Committee 
was composed of Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 
Chairman, ilr. S. K. Patil and Mr. N. Dandekar. 
The summary of its recommendations, which 
have been accepted by Government with a few 
modifications, is given below :— 

(1) Income-tax should be Imposed in all 
States. In States ivhere there is no income-tax 
it should be imposed from April 1, 1950 or the 
date from which federal financial integration 
becomes effective at rates not lower than the 
pre-existing rates of the Saurashtra Union. 

(2) A certain measure of gradualness in 
reaching the Indian level of rates of income- 
tax is necessary. The whole process requires 
a period of three to six years only, depending 
upon the level of pre-existing rates. 

(3) Capital gains tax should not be levied 
in respect of capital gains accruing prior to 
federal financial integration. 

(4) The commencing date of the first "charge¬ 
able ” period for purposes of business profits 
tax should be the date of federal financial 
integration. 


was raised. The latter included a rise in 
postal rates, surcharges on import duties of a 
large variety of goods, a new duty of 15 per 
cent, on exi>ort3 of cigarettes, cigars, etc. and 
an increase in the excise duty on sugar from 
Es. 3 to Es. S-12 per cwt. and on tjTes from 
15 per cent, to 30 per cent, and the continuation 
of excise duties on mill cloth. 

The additional taxation was expected to 
yield Es. 20*59 crores, while the relief w'as to 
the extent of Es. 5*35 crores. Minor changes 
were made in the taxation proposals by the 
Legislature and the budget for 1949-50, as 
passed by the Legislature, placed the revenue 
at Es. 323*02 crores and expenditure at 
Es. 322*53 crores. The defence expenditure on 
revenue account was estimated at Es. 157*37 
crores. 


REPUBLICAN FINANCE 

The Constitution of India declaring India a 
Sovereign Republic w'as made effective from 
January 26, 1950. It provides that the annual 
financial statement to be submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment will show separately (1) expenditure 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund of India 
and (2) other expenditure proposed to be made 
from the same Fund and will distinguish ex¬ 
penditure on revenue account from other 
expenditure. All revenues received by the 
Government of India and all loans raised by that 
Government and all moneys received in pajunent 
of loans will constitute the Consolidated Fund 
of India. All other public moneys received 
shall be credited to the public account. Par¬ 
liament may establish a (Contingency Fund 
which wull be at the disposal of the President 
for making advances for meeting unforeseen 
expenditure pending its authorisation by 
Parliament. 

^ The financial provisions in the Constitution di¬ 
vide the field of taxation betw’een the Union and 
States. The Union List covers (1) taxes on in¬ 
come other than agricultural income, (2) custom.s 
duties, (3) duties of excise on tobacco and other 
goods produced in India except alcoholic liquors, 
opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic drugs 
and narcotics but including medicinal and toilet 
preparations containing alcohol, (4) corporation! 
tax, (5) taxes on the capital value of the assets, 
exclusive of agricultural land, of individuals 
and companies and on the capital of companies, 
(6) estate duty on property other than agricul-, 
tural land, (7) duties in respect of succession 
to property other than agricultural land, (8) 
terminal taxes, (9 ) taxes other than stamp duties 
on transactions on stock exchanges and futures; 
markets, (10) rates of stamp duty on bills of’ 
exchange, cheques, pronotes, bills of lading, 
letters of credit, insurance policies, transfer of 
shares, debentures, proxies and receipts, and 
(11) taxes on the sale or purchase of newspapers 
and on advertisements published therein. 

The financial provisions of the Constitution of 
India closely follow the Government of India Act, 
l?3o. It enumerates in three separate lists the 
Lnion, State and Concurrent subjects of legisla¬ 
tion, Eesiduary po^vers of legislation vest in the 
Union Parliament. The items in the respective 
lists are broadly the same as under tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935. There are some changes 
in the division of tax resources between the Union 
and the States. Article 286 of the Constitution 
restricts the powers of the States in regard to 
sales tax with a View to ensuring uniformity ini 
tlie principles governing the tax which, however, 
will be levied and administered by the States. A 
State Govenimeiit cannot impose a tax on the 
sale or purchase of goods outside the State or ifit 
concerns India’s foreign trade or inter-State trade 
or if the goods in question are declared by Parlia¬ 
ment to be essential to the life of the community. 
Taxation on the sale or purchase of newspapers 
and of advertisements published in them is in¬ 
cluded among taxes levied and collected by the 
Union but the proceeds will be assigned to the 
States. No changes are made in the sliaring of 
income-tax proceeds. A prescribed percentage 


Tlie provisions relating to borrowing remain 
unaltered. The executive power of the Union 
extends to borrowing upon the security of tlie 
Consolidated Fund of India within such limits, if 
any, as may be fixed by Parliament and the 
giving of guarantees within such limits as may be 
fixed. A State can borrow within the territory of 
India on tlie security of the Consolidated Fund 
of the State. The Government of India may 
make loans to any State or give guarantees in 
respect of loans raised by a State. Prior consent 
of the Government of India is necessary for a 
State to raise a loan, if there is still outstanding 
any part of a loan made to it by the Government 
of India or in respect of which a guarantee has 
been given by the Government of India. In 
giving such consent, the Government of India 
may impose any conditions they may deem 
necessary. 

A Finance Commission is required to be set np 
within two years from the commencement of t!ic 
Constitution and, thereafter, at the expiration 
of every fifth year, or at such earlier time as the 
President may consider necessary (Article 280), 
to make recommendations inter alia as to U) the 
distribution between the Union and the States of 
the net proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may 
be, divided between them and the allocation 
among the States of tlie respective shares of such 
proceeds. (2) the principles which should govern 
grants-in-uid to the States out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India and (3) the continuance or modifi¬ 
cation of the terms of any Agreement entered 
into by the Government of India with the 
Government of any Part B State. 

INDIAN STATES' mANCE 

Prior to August 15, 1947, Provinces and 
States developed on different lines, though 
geographically India was one. With the 
attainment of independence by India, almost 
all States, with the exception of Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Junagadh “ acceded ” to the 
Dominion In the three subjects of defence, 


The White Paper on the Budget for 1950-51 
elucidated the position further. It said: 
" The scheme of integration, which will take 
effect from April 1, 1950, places the States and 
Unions in the same position as the Indian pro¬ 
vinces vis-a-vis the Centre. The present 
composite Governments of these States will be 
divided on a functional basis and the Centre 
will take over the Central subjects and services 
from these States with the related assets and 
liabilities. But since some of these States 
were financing what would be provincial ser¬ 
vices from the surplus of their revenue from 
(Central subjects, some form of financial as¬ 
sistance^ to them to meet the dislocation caused 
by the lifting of federal revenue and expenditure 
from their budgets is obviously necessary. The 
Centre has agreed to make good (with certain 
adjustments) to the States the difference between 
the actual federal revenue lost to them and the 
federal expenditure saved to them as a result 
of federal financial integration. This re¬ 
imbursement will be made in full for the first five 
years and on a diminishing scale for the next 
five years. 

The States will be in the same position as 
provinces in the matter of sharing divisible 
sources of revenue like income-tax bub any 
grant made to them to cover the federal revenue 
gap will be set off against this share. States 
which are left with a surplus as a result of the 
integration will retain the surplus but the Privy 
Purses of the former Eulers of these States 
will be recovered from them to the extent of 
this surplus. They will, in addition, get their 
appropriate share of divisible heads of Central 
revenue. It will be some time before the 
" revenue gap ” of these States can be deter¬ 
mined but on the basis of the information 
available it appears that assistance will be 
necessary to Hyderabad, Travancore-Cochin, 
Mysore and Saurashtra while Madhya Bharat, 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union and 
Eajasthan will not require assistance from the 
Centre. 
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general statement of revenue and expenditure 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


1949-60 

Accounts 

1950-51 

Budget 

1950-51 

Revised 

1951-52 

Budget* 

REVEiWE— . ' 





Oustonis f* *■ •• 

1,24,71 

1,06,54 

1,45,31 

1,50,04 

Union Excise Duties .. 

67,85 

71,50 

69,68 

84,78 

Corporation Tax 

39,53 

38,10 

38,92 

32,73 

Tuxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

1,21,59 

1,28,68 

1,27,88 

1,32|5 / 

Opium .. 

1,24 

1,55 

3,00 

2,35 

•• ** 

1,36 

1,14 

1,79 

1,67 

Civil Administration 

7,91 

7,87 

10,46 

8,42 

Currenev and Mint 

-ip 

11,22 

9,52 

12,87 

12,32 

Civil Works 

1,64 

1,27 

1,46 

1,52 

Pre-partition Receipts .. 

1,33 

* * 

4 * 

* ■ 

Other Sources of Revenue 

8,36 

9,79 

13,69 

12,91 

Posts and Telegraphs : —Net Contribution to 
General Revenues 

2,38 

4,04 

3,07 

2,00 

Railways : —Net Contribution to General 
Revenues 

7,1)0 

6,37 

6,76 

7,26 

DEDUCT — Share of Income-Tax Revenue ■ 





payable to States 

—45.74 

—47,78 

' —47,08 

—47.53 

Total .. 

D'E*'\T r\ r/n FT D 17 

3,50,38 

3,38,59 

3,87,21 

4,01,04 

Jb^ A Dl X L jft/i— 





Direct Demands on the Revenue 

17,35 

17,30 

17,55 

19,35 

Debt Services .. .... 

39,43 

36,50 

36,46 

37,32 

Defence .. 

1,48,86 

1,68,01 

1,79.47 

1,80,02 

Extraordinary Payments . 

11,64 

3,44 

6,21 

13,72 

Forest Expemliture 

91 

1,26 

1,43 

1,41 

Civil Administration 

39,30 

50,05 

52,75 

56,03 

Civil Works 

4.33 

7,07 

7,90 

9,95 

MisQellaneous 

52,46* 

38,70 

61.58 

42,03 

Grants-ill-a id, Subvention to States, etc. 

•2,96 

15,41 

15,72 

15.43 

Total .. 

Surplus 

3,17,14 
-f 33,21 

3,37,88 
+ 71 

3.79,‘28 
-1- 7,93 

3,76,43 
1- *25,61 


3,50,38 

3,38,69 

3,87,21 

■1,(11.04 


* Tlic estimateH take Into accoimt tlio affect of biidgei |>roi>of»al!j which are I'xpi'ctcd to 
realise Be. 31,15 loktia comijX'seci of Bs, 8,75 Jaklia from (kistoms, Us. 18,15 lakhs fimu rniou 
Excise Duties, Bs. 2,25 lakhs froiB OorporaMoii Tax, Us. O.oo Inkhs froiii Taxes on Inetmu’ 
other than Corporation Tax imd Bs. 1,00 lakhs from otlu'i soiirct's (»f Ineomo. 


1 1950>51 Budget —’The first budget of the 
Republic of India was presented by Dr. .lohn 
Uatthal on Febrnary 28,1060 and since it covered 
the whole of the Indian Union, the figures 
with the previous years are not comparable. 

The taxation ( hniiges proposed were : («) con- 
cessboal rates In respect of local postal dellverlos, 
(6) reduction in the basic minimum charge for 
^ ordinary telegram by an anniPfo as. 8 and 
for express telegrams by as. 2 to one rnpcc, 
(e) reduction in the omxlmam trunk call rate 
from Rs. 10 to Re. 12, (d) uboiitlon of the 
boslness profits tux, (e) reduotion In the maxi¬ 
mum rate of income-tax from as. B to as, 4 and 
from as. 8^ to as. 3 for the slab of Bs. 10,00(» 
to Re. IB,000, (/) ralslog the oxemption limit 
for undivided family from Re. 5,000 to Rs. 6.()00, 
(g) an increase of holf an anna Ui' oorporattou 
tax, (A) abolition of dtstlnotlOD between earned 
and unearned incomes, and (t) reduction in 


the maximum super tax rate from as. 0 to us. 8i 
to bo applied to Income above Rs. IJ lakhs and 
an Increaee of roughly one anna In rates on 
earned Incoinos below that level. 

The total relief In direct taxation was of 
Rs. I4'O0 ci ores of which the Centro would bejir 
Ra. 7*87 croi'cs. This, together with the relh-f 
in indii’Cet taxation. l)i'<iught the total relh'i nii 
the Centre's account to Bs. 8*31 crorea. 

Till* Dividend Limitation Act was abolished. 

On the roi'oinmeiidatlons of ttu; Select Com- 
ndttee, Pnrllaini nb iiiado the following ehanges 
In the Fliiiine .0 JJIIl which was llimny passed 
Into law 

(1) The exemption limit for the levy t>t 
Income-tax raised from Bs. 8,(U)U to Its. 3,0iH) 
In the case of Individuaie, unregistered llnn.H 
and associations, and from Bs. 0,000 to Bs. 7,200 
in the ease of Hindu undivided faiuUies. 


(2) In the case of match factories producing 
less than 100 gross boxes per day, the excise 
doty reduced from Bs. 2-14 to Bs. 2-13 per 
cross boxes of GO’s and from Es. 1-15 to Bs. 1-14 
per gross boxes of 40*3. In the case of the 
middling factories, the reduction is from 
Ka. 2-15 to Bs. 2-14-6 and from Bs. 1-15-6 to 
Bs. 1-15 respectively. 

As approved by Parliament, the total revenue 
and expenditure for 1950-51 was placed at Bs. 
338*59 crores and Rs. 337*88 crores respectively, 
leaving a nominal surplus of Rs. 71 lakhs. 

THE 1951-52 BUDGET 

Presenting the budget for 1951-5*2, the Finance 
Minister. Mr. C. D, Deshmukh said that at the 
existing level of taxation, the total revenue would 
amount to Rs. 369-89 crores and expenditure at 
Rs. 375-43 crores leaving a deficit of Bs. 5-54 
crores. The expenditure included grants to 
States for financing their development and grow 
more food schemes which were hitherto charged 
to capital and also cert ain it ems of defence expen¬ 
diture at present debited to capital account. 

To meet the deficit and to augment Govern¬ 
ment's wavs and means position, he proposed 
tlie following additional taxation designed to 
yield Bs, 31*15 crores :— 

(A) Direct : An increase of a quarter of an 
aniia in the corporation ta.x to yield Rs. 2-25 
crores. Levy of a surcharge of five per cent., 
exclusively for the benefit of tlie Centre, on all 
income-tax and super-tax rates, excluding corpo¬ 
ration tax, to realise Rs. 6 crores. Reduction in 
the rebate of super-tax on the profits of life oflices 
going into the divUlends from two annas to 14 
annas. Its effect on tlie revenue will be uegligilde 
and has not been taken into account. 

(B) Indirect : An increase of five per 
cent, in tlie duties on all items in tlie in\port 
schedule except sueii of tln-m as arc guv rued by 
specific ngreeiueiits. The yield from this sur- 
cliarge is estimated at Rs, 2 crores. An increase 
by 5(1 per cent, to 1.59 per cent, in the snreiiarge 
oil ale, beer, spirits and otlior fermenteil liquor to 
realise Lis. 40 lakhs. Rationalisation of import 
duties on minenil oils other than motor spirit and 
kerosene so that the existing duties are raised to 
a maximum of 20 j>er cent, ad rriiorraj. These 
are estimated to realisean additional sumof Rs. OO 
lakhs. IjCvy of an export duty of Rs, 80 per ton 
on groundnut kernel niul of 10 per eeut, ml t'nfomn 
on coarse and medium cloth excluding furnishing 
fabrics and manufacfnres like hosiery, etc. to 
yield Rs. IJ crores and Rs. *2.1 crores 1 espei-tiyely. 
Readjustments in the uiiplieatiou of coneessimud 
asses.sments to the c.\l>ting exiiorf ilntlcs on 
cotton waste and pepper yielding its. 1-75 ertire.s. 
A five pi'r cent, increase in the excise tluty on 
motor spirit and kerosene to realise Rs, 15 lakhs. 
Untioaalisation of excise dulies on tobacco to 
yield Rs. l;{ cn>res, liitriidnetion of sales tax in 
Delhi to realise Rs. I cron-. 

Woyi and Means ; flie current year's budget 
iiu'liuii'd Us, 75 crores from market borrowings 
and Rs. 28 crores from small saviiuis. In ;nhli- 
thm, eredil was taken for a sab- »vf Rs, |o erorcs 
from securities lu’ld In tlo' investtuent nccoiiut. 
In additlmi to Rs. 7J crores cash subscriptU'ns 
and conversums lunounttng to Us, 2‘2J crt»rcs on 
account t'f t he «’nsh'Cuni-eouv<'rsion loan sides ol 
seourlttes realised Rs. *23 erorcs white the net 
receipts fioiu small .savings arc now placed at 
Us. 31 crores. The total borrowing*-* itavc, tbeve- 
forc, fallen below the estimate by Its. *20 t roies, 

l‘‘oi; ire.xt year credit has been taken for Rs. loo 
cituc.s for new loans and Rs. 13 croro trom small 
savings and provision li.-is been made foi repaying 
Rs. 87 enu'cs lielug tin* baliuiec ot tbe time per 
rent, 1951-[>( loan. 

Dtbt Potiiion t The out .-.landing piddicdebt 
of Mie tlnverument ol‘ India Is expect id to amount 
to Us, 2,089 crores at the end of l05O-,il and 
Rh. 2,l0'l crores at tlie end ol 1051-52. The 
broad aiuilysls of the debt compared with the 
debt at tile etid of 1038*30 Is given below ; 
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(In lakhs of nipeea) 


Particulars 

As on 31st 
March 1939 

As on 31st ; 
March 1951 1 

As on 31st 
March, 1952 

XfOnns *• ** >• •• »» * w * m ** «■ 

4,84,82 

20,31,01 

20,43,60 

sterling Loans .. 

4,64,95 

33,00 

30,54 

Dollar Loans 

— 

24,60 

28,59 

Total 

9,49,77 

20,88,61 

21,02,73 


'! lie liability for the Britisli war loan remains 
suspended while against the outstanding Railway 
annuities an equivalent deposit has been made 
vsith the U. K. Government. Omitting these 
items, the total outstanding debt will be Rs. 2,057 
crores at the end of 1950-51 and Rs. 2,074 crores 
at the end of the following year representing at 
the end of the budget year an increase of Rs. 1,192 


crores over the corresponding figure at the end 
of 1938-39, 

In addition, Government are liable to repay 
certain balances estimated to amount to Rs. 689 
crores at the end of the current year and Rs. 700 
crores at the end of 1951-52 after making a very 
rough allowance for Pakistan’s probable share in 
them. Taking the regular debt and these 


liabilities together the debt at Rs. 2,746 crores on 
Jlarch 31,1951 and Rs. 2,774 crores on March 31, 
1952 would represent an increase of Rs. 1,612 
crores and Rs. 1,640 crores respectively over 
March 31, 1939. 

The following table gives details of interest- 
bearing obligations and interest-yielding assets of 
the Government of India over a period :— 


(In lakhs of rupees) 



1947-48 

1950-51 

Revised 

1951-52 

Budget 

Interest-Bearixg Obligations 




In India ; 




#4 m ^ ## 11- *-4 ■■ 

P 

15,17,09 

14,38,46 

14,51,73 

Treasury Bills, Ways and Means Advances and Treasury Deposit Receipts 

86,84 

3,73,20 

3,73,20 

Small Savings .. .... 

2,33,10 

3,26,25 

3,57,11 

Depreciation, Development and Reserve Funds 

1,12,15 

1,55,56 

1,60,65 

W Ji A Xii* A w iffr ■« ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1,83,41 

2,07,26 

1,82,48 

* 

Total Olfligations in India 

21,.32,59 

26,00,73 

25,25,17 

In England: , * 




«« m t •• f| * » •• 

5,80 

1,35 

1,32 

Others i. St •• ,, .. .. .p 

43,60 

34,82 

32,32 

Total Obligatiom in England .. .. .. .. 1 

49,40 i 

36,17 

33,64 

Dollar Loans . 

1 

— 

24,00 

28,50 

Total . 

21,81,99 

25,61,50 

25,87,40 

% 

Interest-Yielding Assets 



ff 

Capitabadvanced to Railways. 

6,76,87 

8,14,13 

8,34,38 ' 

Capital advanced to other Commercial Departments 

- 43,86 

90,11 

1.08,00 





Capital advanced to States and other interest-bearing loans .. 

73,15 ' 

2,16,97 

2,78,88 

Debt due from Burma and Pakistan.. 

3,48,15 

3,48,15 

3,48,15 

Deposits with U.K. Government 

19,05 

2,11,85 

1,52,16 

Total . 

11,60,68 

16,81,21 

17,22,35 

Cash and Securities held on Treasury Account 

2,46,12 

1,41,97 

52,29 

Balance of total interest bearing obligations not covered by the above -. 

7,75,19 

7,38,32 

8,12,76 


♦ 
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CAPITAL BUDGET 

Dcallnc ^vith the Capital Budget, the Finance 
Minister stated that the 1950-51 budget provided 
for a capital expenditure of Bs. 62 crores and 
Rs, 34*8 crores for loans to the State Govern- 
oicnts, the revised estimates being Es, 83 crores 


and Rs. 67 crores respectively. For 1951-52 a 
tot^l provision of Rs. 77 crores has been made for 
capital outlay and Rs. 62-62 crores for loans to 
States, 

The Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
on Capital Account is a self-contained Capital 


Budget. It takes credit for the amount provided 
in the Revenue Budget for amortisation or reduc¬ 
tion of debt. The statement summarising the 
estimates of Capital Receipts and Disbursements 
is given below :— 


SUMMARY OF CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS 


(In laklis of Rupees) 


Receipts — - 

Sale proceeds of U.S. and Lend-Lease Surpluses 
New Loans 
Treasury Bills* 

Treasury Deposit Receipts* 

Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates* 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits* 

Defence Savings Bank Deposits* 

Post Office Cash •Certificates* 

National Savings Certificates* .. 

Defence Savings Certificates* 

Other Unfunded Debt* 

Railway Depreciation Fund* 

Revenue Reserve Fund (Railways)* 

Railway Development Fund* 

Telephone Development Fund* .. 

P. A T. Renewals Reserve Fund* 

Other Jliscellaneous Reserve Funds* 

Appropriation for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt* 

E.P.T. and Income-Tax Deposits* 

Discount Sinking Fund* 

Payment by Reserve Bank for Rupee Coin 
Repayment of Loans by States .. 

Other Deposits and Advances* ,. 

Contingency Fund of India 

Total 

Deficit on Capital Account .. . ^ 


DishursenierUe — 

Capital Outlay:— 

Railways .. 

Irrigation ,. 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Industrial Development 
Aviation 

Broadcasting .. 

Ports I * * • .. .. * * 

Currency .. 

Mint .. . ■ ■ • • • • • 

New Capital at Delhi 
Multi-purpose River Sclmmes,. 

Civil Works 

Commutation of Feiisions 
Sterling Pensions 
Defence Capital Outlay 
Schemes of Government Trading 
Grants to States for Development 
Other Civil Heads 
Discharge of Pennaiieiit Debt 
Advances to State Governments .. 

Other Loans and Advances* 

Contingency Fund of Itulla 

Total 


Budget 

195U-51 

Revised 

1950-51 

Budget 

1951-52 

70 

4,68 

1,80 

85,36 

38,97 

1,04,84 

* * 

10,00 

m -f 

75 

—7,50 

* « 

1 ^ * 

3,00 

, 12.00 

18,20 

16,80 

18,65 

— 30 

— 17 

— 12 

-— 4,85 

— 4,10 

— 3,80 

15,50 

16,50 

17,00 

— 70 

— 75 

— 87 

6,72 

6,88 

8,29 

6 

2,59 

— 4,83 

2,32 

4,01 

12,44 

4,53 

4,52 

2,33 


— 25 

— 30 

— 11 

— 22 

1 

4 

5 

— 5 

5,00 

5,00 

5,00 

— 41,56 

— 41,83 

— 34,29 

1,00 

75 

82 

5,00 

5,00 1 

5,00 

13,85 

13,05 

1,44 

10,20 

41,47 

13.97 

1 4 ■ 

]5,no 

^ 1 

1 1,27,77 

1,34,05 

1,05,33 

23,94 

00,97 

7 (,83 

1 1?61,71 

2,01.02 

2,43,10 

19.49 

24,13 

10.02 

50 

40 

50 

5,64 

5,62 

5,45 

0,03 

10,20 

10,50 

1,50 

2,05 

1.92 

60 

37 

60 

1,11 

' 89 

1,91 

2 

2,05 

* * 

49 

61 

33 

1,70 

1,70 

1,10 

1,00 

2,41 

2,44 

7,09 

1 9,91 

12,47 

43 

81 

35 

— 7,37 

i ( 

— 7,31 

2.15 

5.75 

12,97 

7,37 

1,85 

13,08 

9,69 

5,50 


40 

03 

53 

47,61 

1 47,00 

90,71 

81.81 

00,08 

02,62 

7,20 

4,81 

12,71 

1 • • 

15,IK) 

m % 


2,01,02 

2,43,16 


* Figures are not. 
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The statement below gives a broad analysis of 
the receipts and disbursements of the Central 
Government in 1951-52 showing separately the 
transactions in India and outside the country. 


The net disbursement abroad of Rs. 171*2 crores 
does not include expenditure financed by remit¬ 
tances from the country through ordinary 
banking channels, the amount of which is, 
however, very small. 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 


- 

India 

Abroad 

Total 

RECEIPTS 




Revenue .. .. . ■ •• • • •• ■ • 

Capital Receipt-s .. 

Loans raised 

Small savings net .. 

Repayment of loans to Central Government .. 

Other debt and deposit transactions (net) 

3 68.80 
1.80 
1,00,00 
42,86 
8,70 
23,57 

109 [ 

4,84 

- + 

m ■* 

* « 

3,69,89* 

1,80 

1,04,84 

42.86 

8,70 

•23,57 

Total .. 

Opening Balance .. .. .. .. 

5,45,73 

92,02 

5,93 

3,40 

5,51,66 

95,42 

Grand Total .. 

6,37,75 

'9,33 

6,47,08 

DISBURSEMENTS 




Expenditure met from Revenue 

Capital Outlay 

Loans repaid 

Loans by the Central Government . 

Other debt ami deposit transactions (net) 

3,44,48 
—50,42 t 
87,40 
76,59 

« # 

30,95 

1,27,54 ' 

3,31 

15,33 

3,75,43 

77,12 

90,71 

76,59 

15,33 

Total .. 

Closing Balance .. .. ■■ ** *. 

4,58,05 

8,50 

1,77,13 
3,40 i 

6.35,18 

11,90* 

Grand Total ., 

4,66,85 

1,80,53 

6,47,08 

Net .. 

-f* 8/,68 

—1,71,20 

— 83,52 


•Exclusive of budget proposals involving fresh taxation to yield Rs. 31,15 lakhs. 
tMiuus figure due to recoveries in India of e.xpenditure incitfred abroad, as for example on 
imported foodgrains. 


Taking the budget as a whole, transactions in 
India are estimated to give a surplus of Rs. 87 • 68 
crores and transactions abroad a deficit of 
Rs. 171*2 crores. The net result is a deficit of 
Rs. 83*52 crores, reflected in the reduction of tlie 
opening balance of Rs, 95*42 crores to Rs. 11*9 
crores at the end of the year. , 

LAND REVENUE 

The principle underlying the land revenue 
system in the sub-continent has been from 
time immemorial on the basis that government 
is the supreme landlord and the revenue 
derived from land is by way of rent. The 
official term for the method of collection is 
•'Settlement’*. These are of three types. 
The permanent Zamindari System is mainly 
found in the Bengal area, Bihar, the 
U.P, and parts of Madras and covers roughly 
an area of 120 million acres equivalent to 19 per 
cent- of the total agricultural area of‘the sub¬ 
continent. In the second group are the tem¬ 
porarily settled Zamindars such as Malguzari, 
Mahartcari^ Khoti, Narvadarli Bbagdari, Immi 
and Talugdari. These are found mostly in 
Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab, parts of U.P., 
the Bengal area and Bombay covering about 30 
per cent, of the area of the sub-continent. The 
remaining 51 per cent, or approximately 285 
million acres are under the ryotwari system 
covering parts of Bombay and most parts of 
Madras, Berar, Sind, Assam and the Punjab area. 

The Governments of Madras, the U.P., 
Bihar, Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Berar, 
and West Bengal have decided to abolish the 
Zamindari sy.stem. To Madras goes the credit 
of being the first State to put a measure of 
this kind on the statute book. The Madras 
Bill received the assent of the Governor-General 
early in April, 1949, The validity of the Zamin¬ 
dari Abolition Acts was contested in the various 
State Courts and the Supreme Court 

so much so that the Constitution Act itself was 
amended to make such bills valid. (See under 
Constitution). 


The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum¬ 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement the old undivided Bengal Govern¬ 
ment derived rather less than £3,000,000 from a 
total rental estimated at £12,000,000. Under 
Temporary Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental 
in the case of Zamindari land might be regarded 
as virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost fell as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely was the proportion of 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to ryottcari 
tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce was the extreme limit, below* 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varied greatly. 

It may be recalled that about sixty years ago, 
the Government of India were invited in an in¬ 
fluentially signed memorial to fix one-flftb of 
the gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India (Lord 
Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolution 
In defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now Invited to 
exact "and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to¬ 
gether witli the statements of Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments on which It was based, was published 
as a volume. 

In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points were noted;—(11 In Zamindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government's policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 


to interfere by legislation to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
bands of the landlords; (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements Is being 
extended, and the proceedings In connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap¬ 
ened; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole Is 
neither Immoderate nor burdensome; (6) over 

assessment is not, as alleged, a general or 
widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and grad¬ 
ually, and not per taltum ; (6) greater elasti¬ 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people ; (c) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterioration. 

Land revenue was the mainstay of provincial 
finance till 1938-39 and still continues to be an 
important source of revenue. In U.P. and 
Madhya Pradesh, it represented 63.89 per cent, 
and 65.10 per cent, of the provincial revenues 
in 1938*39; but the respective percentage for 
1949-50 was 19.36 and 31.38. Yet, Its receipts 
have tended to be upward. 

EXCISE 

The excise revenue In the sub-continent can be 
classified into two divisions—one derived from 
the Central Excise Duties and belonging to the 
Central Government’s finance and the other 
derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and 
opium. The latter is a provincial revenue. 
The revenue from the Central Excise Duties 
has increased by ten times since 1937-38. 
As against a comparatively small revenue 
of Rs, 7,60 lakhs in 1937-38 and Rs. 12,79 
lakhs in 1942-43, the actuals for 1945-46 totalled 
I Rs. 46,36 lakhs. The budget for 1950-51 
estimated the revenue at Rs. 71,55 lakhs.. These 
duties are at present levied on motor spirit, 
kerosene, sugar, matches, steel ingots, tyres, 
tobacco, vegetable product, betel-nut, coffee, tea 
cotton cloth and coal cess. 

The Budget of the Government of India for 
1044-45 brought in force important changes in 
the field of Central Excises, It raised the rates 
of duty on unmanufactured tobacco and on 
cigars and cheroots and included in the Central 
Excise Tariff l>etel-niits, coffee and tea. 

A further change in respect of tobacco was 
proposed in the follow'iug year. Accordingly, 
the highest class of flue-cured tobacco in tto 
excise tariff was sub-divided into three and 
subjected to a duty of Rs.7-8, Rs.5 or Rs.3-8 
per lb., according as it was intended for use 
in manufacturing cigarettes containing more 
than GO per cent., more than 40 but not more 
than 60 per cent, or more than 20 but not 
more than 40 per cent, by weight of imported 
tobacco. In order to avoid double incidence, 
some of the provincial Governments reached 
an agreement with the Centre by which they 
withdrew the provincial excise duty on tobacco 
in lieu of a share in the proceeds from the 
Centre’s tobacco excise. Tobacco excise has 
been responsible for nearly half the receipts 
under Central Excise Duties. 

The budget proposals for 1951-52 provided for 
a stiff increase in tobacco duties; but the Act, as 
finally enacted, slashed the proposals to the tune 
of Rs. 5 crores. The excise duty on cloth was 
first introduced in January 1949. 

The 1951-52 Budget also provides for an 
increase of 5 per cent, in the excise duties on 
motor spirit and kerosene so as to equalise the 
duties of customs and excise and for ceitiun 
changes in the excise duty on tobacco. 

The provincial excise revenue in the sub-conti¬ 
nent Is derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and 
opium. The percentage of excise to total 
revenues of the provincial Government increased 
from 16 *0 to 24*5 between 1938-39 and 1945-46. 
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Since then, however, excise revenue has been 
pushed into the backtjround by the prohibition 
policy of the State governments. It completely 
disappeared in Madras in 1949*50 and in 
Bombay in the following year. 


The following table 

shows the 

proceeds 

from State excise :— 

1946-47 

1950-61 

. 

Budget 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 

JIadras 

14,68 

32 

Bombay 

9.74 

1,13 

XJ• ■ • * • • 

6,74 

5,81 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,24 

2,27 

West Bengal .. 

6,42 

5,88 

Orissa .. 

1,11 

1,69 

Punjab 

3,32 

2,20 

Bihar .. 

5,15 

4,94 

Assam .. 

82 

68 

Total 

50,22 

24,92 


CUSTOMS 

Import duties have varied from time to time 
according to the financial condition of the country. 
Before the 1867 upheaval they were five per cent,; 
in the days of financial stringency which follow¬ 
ed they were raised to 10 and in some cases 20 per 
cent. In 1876 they were reduced to five per 
cent.; but the opinions of Free Tra<iers, and the 
agitation of Lancashire manufacturers who felt 
the competition of the Indian mills, induced a 
movement wliich led to the abolition of all 
customs dues in 1882. The continued fall in 
exchange compelled the Government of India 
to look for fresh sources of revenue and in 1894 
five per cent, duties were reimposed. 

Since the Great War of 1914-18, there has been 
a growing tendency towards larger reliance on 
Customs duties to meet the financial needs of the 
Centre. Between 1913-14 and 1924-25, a certain 
amount of shifting of the burden from the riclier 
class to the masses was evident. Then catnc the 
policy of discriminating protection and of lnii>e- 
rial Preference in terms of the Ottawa Trade 
Agreement of 1932, which, in addition to the 
financial consideration shaped the Customs 
tariffs. The Customs schedule was com¬ 
pletely recast in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to 
meet the budgetary deficit and the tariffs were 
raised ayain in 1921-22 to ill! in the large gap 
between the revenue and the expenditure. The 
Supplementary Finance Act of 1931 imposed 
fre.sh increases in tlie import duties and the Tariff 
Amendment Act of January 1,1933, provided for 
giving effect In the Ottawa Agreement. During 
the Second Wnrld War and in the post-war 
period, customs duties were u.sed for auginenting 
Government reveimcs. 

On the eve of the. First World War, the revenue 
from CustoiDB duties had tdalled only Bs. 11.13 
crores. By 1029-30 it reached Its. 51,28 croros 
when the law of diniiuishing rettirns becnnio 
operative and by 1938-39 it tlcclincd to ILs. 40.61 
crores following the reduction in the international 
trade in the subsequent years of tine war. 'I'he 
proceeds from the Customs duties In 1042-43 
anioimted to only Its. 25.12 crores being the 
lowest for a quarter of a century. Since then, 
however, there has been a reversal of the treml 
and the revised estimates for 1040-47 jdaced the 
receipts lit Bs. 87-^' crores and tliose Ibi 1017-48 
at Ks. 93 crores. The iictiinl.s of ciif^Lotns rev l uue 
were Rs, 126.15 crores for 1018-40 nid 
Hs. 124.71 crores in the feUowing year. The 
hiidget est inmtes for 1050-.nl pliu'ed I he ri’eeipts 
at Ra, 1(16,51 crorc.'*; hut. the reviaed t\siirn:ites 
showed them at Its. MO.31 crote.H, Un this ha (t 
the budget lOl J9.51-52 <’X|)eete(l tliO receipt to 
aniourit to Itn, 141,20 iuid the propoged iniTcioc^ 
in the dolics were eMiuiatcd to yield Bts, 6.75 
crores, 

Tlie import tariff Is cast In tlie I'onn of a 
coiiimodity schedule with hroml distinctions 
indieiiting tlio treatmuil to he accorded to 
vnrioug d«B®ei of articles, The general rate of 
impoit duty (now per coat, jilns a fcomiwrary 
s^ureluirgo of l/athl.^ppliei to nil articles other 


than those specially listed, certain luxury' items 
which carry a high rate of tax, certain items 
subjected to protective duties and certain other 
Items which are declared duty free or subjected 
to a low rate of duty, in the interests of indigenous 
industry or the economy of the country. Luxury 
items which are subjected to the heaviest rates 
of duty (ranging from 75 per cent, to 100 per 
cent, or more), mainly consist of tobacco manu¬ 
factures, w’iues and spirits, artificial silk goods, 
gold plated articles, fabrics containing gold or 
silver thread, gold and silver thread mauu-' 
factures, silver thread and wire, games and sports 
requisites, clocks and watches, etc. In the case 
of protected items, of which the more important 
are sugar, some chemicals, matches, silk and 
art silk fabrics, certain manufactures of iron 
and steel, sewing machines, cycles and certain 
items of machinery and parts, the rates ot 
duty are fixed at such amounts and for such 
periods as ate found necessary' having regard to 
the recommendations of the Tariff Boaid. Grains 
and pulses and a number of raw materials for 
industry are on the free list, while a specially low 
but varying rates of tax cover a large number of | 
essential items like fuel oils, batching oils, lubri¬ 
cants, raw films, textile machinery, etc. 

Export duties cover a number of items of which 
jute and tea are the most important. An import¬ 
ant addition since 1949-50 has been the duty on 
black pepper. During 1950-51 new export tUities 
were levietl on cotton Avaste and raw wool at 50 
per cent, and 30 per cent, respectively ad valorem 
and the export duties on raw cotton and jute 
manufactures AA'ere efflianced, the former from 
lis. 100 to Rs. 400 per bale and the latter from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 in the case of ssicking and from 
Rs. 350 to Ks. 750 and later to Rs. 1,500 per ton 
in the case of hessian. 

The 1951-52 Budget provides for an enhanced 
surcharge of 5 per cent, on all items in the import 
schedule except such of them as are governeil by 
specific agreements under the general ngreement 
relating to trade and tariffs, an increase in tlio 
present surcharge of 100 per cent, on ale, beer, 
spirits, and other fermented liquor by Super cent., 
rationalisation of the incidence of import duties 
on mineral oils, other tluiii motor spirit and 
kerosene ; a levy of an export duty of Rs. 80 per 
ton on groundnut kernel, and intiiKluctiuii ot an 
export duty of 10 per cent, ad mlorem on t oarsc 
and medium cloth excluding furnisbiug fabrics 
and manufactures like hosiery and apparel. 

INCOME-TAX 

Income-tax Avas first imposed in India in 1860 
in order to meet the financial dislocation caused 
by the 1857 upheaval. Tlie rate was four per 
cent, on all incomes above Rs. 500. Minor 
changes took place until the schedule was 
consolidated in the Act of 1886. This imrosed 
a tax on all incomes other than agricultural 
income. Ill March 1903, the nunlmuni taxable 
income AA’aa raised from Ks. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
The iiicoine-tax schedule Avas completely' revi.scd. 
raised and graduated in the budget of 1916-17 
to meet the deficit nrislug out of war conditions. 

^riio next stage was Act XI of 1922 which Is 
si ill our basic legislation in respect of lucoine-tax, 
thougli niiMieroua and sornctinu^s radical changes 
have ln'cn mndo in it from \ lire to tioio aiul 
particiiliirly in 1939. The 1922 enact nent 
recognised the oxpodloDcy oi IhnUiog the Income- 
Tax Act to the provisioo of machinery and 
jiroccduro for the asacs-Hment. of Income-tax, 
leaving rates of taxation to be ll.xcd every' year 
by ITliiaiiio Acts. It adopted the principle ot 
nialdng tlie assessment on tlie iiicoine of the 
“ jireviouH year " and vested Avldc powers in 
UHScsaliig oil leers. 

Ill 1086, the OoA’eriiment of India npuolnted 
a Cuminiftoo (The Aj'ors t'lmimiUce) " to make 
!in invcstiigatk'ii of tho liuUnn Incomc-tnx systfin 
In all its aspects and to n nort upon hotli the 
inchlviifo of| the tax and tno clUciciicy of its 
adinlni.dratlon." In umklng lU repoit, this 
Comiidttco claimed that Its reconmu‘iidiitlt>nw 
Avcii' designed " to secure the fidn.a. jH»s.Hll)le 
trcniiin iit of tho hoiieHt tax-payer .nul at tlio 
Bauie tiiiio to strengthen tlie liepurliinnt In 
dealing Avlth fraudulent evasion and Avhat ii 


known as legal avoidance.” Amendments 
based on these recommendations Avere introduced 
in the legislature in 1938 and they became law 
in 1939. 


The amendments made in 1939 and subse¬ 
quently have greatly elaborated the Iuav. The 
tax is ICAied noAv not only on income as ordinarily 
understood but also on certain capital receipts 
which ha\'e been included in a special definition 
of “ income." Tdx at the rate fixed for the 
year of assessment is charged on the income of 
the ” previous year.” Both income-tax and 
super-taX are levied according to the slab system. 

Prior to 1914, the receipts from taxation on 
income were hardly 3 crores; but they went 
up to Rs. 22 crores in 1921-22 owing to the 
increase in rates. The industrial depression, 
however, resulted in a set-back In the folloAving 
years and eA'en in 1938-39, it did not exceed 
Rs. 17.28 crores. ‘ The AA’ar period Avitnessed 
a strong empliasis on this source for the purpose 
of governmental finance and the revenue from 
this source realised in 1945-46 amounted to 
Rs. 178.03 crores representing 49.4 per cent, of 
the total revenue. 

The total collections for 1949-50 of income-tax 
and corporation tax in the Indian Union 
amounted to Rs. 1,61,11 lakhs in 1949-50. The 
budget estimates for 1950-51 placed the collec¬ 
tions at Rs. 1,60,78 lakhs, Avhiie the rcA’ised figure 
is Rs. 1,06,80 lakhs. On the basis of the cun eut 
y*ear's rates, the receipts in 1951-52 have been 
placed at Rs. 1,57,05 lakhs. This includes Rs. 
10.25 crores on account of the final balance of 
the adA’aiicc payment of tax muler Seetion 18A 
Avhich is being taken to rev enue instead of being 
adjusted as a deposit. This procedure was 
started in 1948-49 and will be completed in 
1951-52. 


While Corporation tax accrues in its entirety to 
the Centre, the net ]*roceeds of inconu‘-tnx, 
except the tax attributabletoCentral einolnioonts 
and Centrally adinUiistered areas and any' Cent ral 
surcharge, are divisible between the Centre and 
the States. The percentage to be assigned to 
the States has to be prescribed by the President 
by order after considering the recomiaeiulaturns 
of the Finance Conmtlssion and until such a 
Commission starts working prescribed by the 
President’s order. For the present the SCites* 
share has been fixed at 50 per cent, of tht* lu t 
proceedij allocable I.ietAA’een the Centre and 
.States. 


Under the scheme of federal finaneiat integra¬ 
tion the continuing States and Unions are init died 
to the, same share of income-tax :is Part A States 
but this sliai e is set nil against any grards luiyable 
by' the Centre t*) these .States fin mteting the 
actual loss caused to them hy t he lift ing orfedera! 


revenue and expenditure finm tbeii InidgetH. 
The income-tax ti-om tlu'se Stales is aeetndiiigt\ 
nnt ineliided In the divisible pnol but lyill'the net 
proci'cds In eaeli State is eoiii|mled as its share 
and paid to it or set olT against its grant as the 
case may be. As Hyderabad, My.sore, Travan- 
oore-Coebin and Sunrashtra are reia4\lng grants 
to meet tlicir revenue gaps wliieh are higher than 
their estimated shares of ineome-tax levrnne. 


no payment, of iniiinu'-tax share is due tu theni 
The Untims of Madljva Hharat, Uajasthan and 
Patiala and l-iast Vnninli States are, liowevi'r, 
entltJetl to reeeivn n stuire nf ineome-tax. d'lu 
nniingeiiient in regard to States merged in tin* 
former Indian I’rovinees is slsuilar and hi la-iH'et. 
tliese also, as tlie grants exi t ed tin* estiniateil 
sltare t>f Income-tax revenue, nn pavnient on tills 
aeeount will he due. 


Tho Income-Tax Tn\i si icat tnu i ommissinn 
BU limit toil Its report on t he exi-t ine law id itn ome- 
tii X fowai’il.s (l»o end of UM^ and (he same was 
imbllslud (oAVaid.s the end 111 l'M9. Ttie report 
IS under the examination of the Government ot 
ItuUa, and a Hill based on its re, omtnendal Ions is 
being drafted. Meant ime, ilir followine snin- 
luary of the pihieipal in onnneudut ions w ilt lu 
fimml intere.sting - 


A rmUeal clningi* is both and 

lu8tIfic*U In the treatment, by the indi.ni Ineome- 
kus Law of persona reaklent in the induui Mate-'. 
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(2) In taxing non-residents in respect of 
their Indian income, the rate appropriate to 
their Indian income v\ith a surcharge of 20 or 
25 per cent, may be adopted with an option to 
the assessee to prove his foreign income. 

(3) The tax in respect of life insurance 
companies should be assessed on the aggregate 
of the dividends reserved for share-liolders and 
so mucii of the bonus allocated to the policy¬ 
holders as is in excess of the load pn>vided by 
the premia. The allowance in regard to renewal 
premium should be-raised from i2 per cent, to 
15 per cent. There is no justification for dis¬ 
criminating in favour of insurance companies 
and reducing in their case the 5-aima rate of 
income-tax ^ 45 pies in a rupee. 

(4) There is advantage in public exposure 
of persons who are guilty of deliberately cheating 
tlie revenue. 


I (5) Income-Tax Officers should have powers 
to gather relevant information, particularly to 
deal effectively with persons suspected of having 
black-market dealings and to enter business 
premises and inspect accounts, to make a search 
of places and to call for information from banks 
and other business houses. 

(6) The training to be given to officers 
directly recruited to the department should be 
improved. 

(7) The investigation branch should be 
expanded and strengthened and the conditions 
of work of the ministerial staff should be 
improved. 

The second part of the work of the Commission 
relates to the investigation of individual cases 
referred to it. Out of a total number of 1,390 cases 


referred to them they have disposed of 337 cases, 
including those settled by agreement. Of the 
cases so far disposed of by them a sum of near¬ 
ly Rs. 6| cr ores is likely to be recoverable while 
the actual recoveries amount to Rs. 90 lakhs. 
Recoveries have lagged behind assessment 
because in many cases extensions of time have had 
to be given by the Commission, taking into ac¬ 
count the assessee’s present capacity to pay what 
in effect is the tax demand of several years. The 
cases still pending with the Commission are at 
varioas stages of investigation. It is, therefore, 
impossible to give an idea of the time it would 
take for the completion of the work. The term 
of office of the Commission expired at the end of 
March 1951 but in view of the large volume of 
work still remaining to be done, its 
life has been iudefiiiitely extended by amending 
the Act. 


Guide to Taxes on Income (1951**52) 

Part I. 

RATES OF INCOME-TAX 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, 
unregistered firm and other association of persons, not being a case to 
which paragraph B or C of this Part applies— 



Rate 

Surcharge 

1, On the first Rs. l,50U of 



total income .. 

Sif. 

A'i7. 

2. On the next Rs. 3,500 of 



total income .. 

Nine ines in the 

l/20th of the rate 


rupee. 

specified in the 



preceding column. 

3. On the next Rs. 5,000 of 



total income .. 

One anna and nine 


1 

pies in the ruijee. 

—Do— 

4. On the next Rs, .5,000 of 



total income .. 

Three anna^ in the 



rupee. 

—Do— 

5. On the balance of total 



income 

Four annas in tlie 



ruiiee. 

—Do— 


Provided that— 

(i) no income-tax shall be payable on a total income which, before 
deduction of the allowance, if any, for earned income, does 
not exceed the limit specified below ; 

(ti) the income-tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount 
by which the total income (before deduction of the said 
allowance, if any, for earned income) exceeds the said limit; 

(m) the income-tax payable on the total income as reduced by the 
allowance for earned income shall not exceed either— 

(а) a sum bearing to half the amount by which the total income 

(before deduction of the allowance for earned income) 
excee^ the said limit the same proportion as such reduced 
total income bears to the unreduced total income, or 

(б) the income-tax payable on the Income so reduced at the 

rates herein specified,—whichever Is less. 

The limit referred to in the above proviso shall be— 

(1) Rs. 7,200 in the case of every Hindu undivided family which 

satisfies as at the end of the previous year either of the 
following conditions, namely:— 

(o) that it has at least two members entitled to a share on 
partition who are not less than 13 years of age ; or 

(5) that it has at least two members entitled to a share on 
partition neither of whom is a lineal descendant of the 
other and both of whom are not lineally descended 
from any other living member of the family; and 

(2) Rs. 3,600 in every other case. 

B. In the case of every company, not being a company to which 
paragraph C of this Part applies— 



Rate 

Surciiarge 

On the whole of total income 

Fotu* annas in 
rupee. 

th^ 

l/20th of tlie rate 
specified in tlie 
preceding column. 


Provided that in tlie case of a company which, in respect of its 
profits liable to tax under the lucome-Ta.x Act for the year ending on 
Marcli 31,1951, has made the prescribed arrangements for the declaration 
and payment within the territory of India excluding the State of Jammu 
and Kaslimir, of the dividends payable out of such profits, and has 
deducted super-tax from the dividends in accordance with tlie provisions 
of sub-section (3D) or (3E) of section IS of that Act— 

(i) where the total income, as reduced by seven annas in the 
rupee and by the amount, if any, exempt from income- 
tax exceeds the nmoimt of any dividends (including divi¬ 
dends payable at a fixed rate) declared in respect of the 
whole or part of the previous year for the assessment for 
the year ending on March 31, 1951, and no order has been 
made under sub-section (1) of section 23A of the Income-Tax 
Act, a rebate shall be allowed at the rate of one anna per 
rupee or tlie amount of such excess; 

(u) where the amount of dividends referred to in clause (i) above 
exceeds the total income as reduced by seven annas in 
the rupee and by the amount, if any, exempt from income- 
tax, there shall be charged on the total income an additional 
income-tax equal to the sum, if any, by which the aggregate 
amount of income-tax actually borne by such excess (here-, 
inafter referred to as “ the excess di\idend ") tolls short' 
of the amount calculated at the rate of five annas per rupee 
on the excess dividend. 

For the purposes of the above proviso, the expression dividend ” 
shall have the meaning assigned to it in clause (6A) of section 2 of the 
Income-tax Act, but any distribution included in that expression, made 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1951, shall be deemed 
to be a dividend declared in respect of the whole or part of the previous 
year. 

For the purposes of clause (I'O of the above proviso, the aggregate 
amount of Income-tax actually borne by the excess dividend shall be 
determined as follow.^:— 

(t) the excess dividend shall be deemed to be out of the whole 
or such portion of the undistributed profits of one or more 
years immediately preceding the previous year as would 
be just sufficient to cover the amount of the excess diWdend 
and as have not likewise been taken into account to cover 
an excess dividend of a preceding year; 

(ti) such portion of the excess dividend as is deemed to be out of 
the undistributed profits of each of the said years shall be 
deemed to have borne tax,— 

(а) if an order has been made under sub-section (J) of section 

23A of the Income-tax Act, XI of 1922, in respect of 
the undistributed profits of that year, at the rate of 
five annas in the rupee, and 

(б) in respect of any other year, at the rate applicable to the 

total income of the company, for that year reduced by 
the rate at which rebate, if any, was flowed on the 
undlstribntod profits. 

C. In the case of every local authority and in every case In which 
under the provisions of the Income-tax Act, Income-tax is to be charged 
at the maximum rate— 



Rate 

i 


Surcharge 

On the whole of total income 

Four annas in 

rupee. 

the 

l/20th of the rate 

specified in the 
preceding column. 
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Part n. 

RATES OF SUPER-TAX 

A In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, 
unregistered Ann and other association of persons, not being a case to 
which any other paragraph of this Part applies— 



Rate 

Surcharge 

1. On tlie first Rs. 25,000 of 

total income. 

2. On the next Rs. 15,000 of 

Sil. 

A’lV. 

l/20th of tlie rate 

total income. 

Three annas in the 


rupee. 

specified in the 
preceding column. 

3. On the next Rs. 15,000 of 
total income. 

Four annas in the 
rupee. 

—Do— 

4. On the next Rs. 15,000 of 
total income. 

Six annas in the 
rupee. 

—Do— 

5. On the next Rs. 15,000 of 
total income. 

Seveit annas in tlie 
rupee. 

—Do— 

6. On the next Rs. 15,000 of 
total income. 

Seven and a half 
annas in the rupee 

—Do— 

7. On the next Rs. 50,000 of 
total income. 

Eight annas in the! 
rupee. 

—Do— 

8. On tlie balance of total 
income. 

Eight and a half 
annas in the rupee. 

—Do— 


B. In tlie case of every local authority— 



Rate 

Surcliarge 

On tlie whole of total income 

Tw’o and a half 
annas in the rupee. 

Three pies in tlie 
rupee. 


C. In the case of an association of persons being a co-operative 
society (other than the Sanikatta Salto^vners* Society in the State of 
Bombay) for the time being registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1912, or under any law of a State governing the registration of 
co-operative societies— 



Rate 

Surcharge 

1. On the first Rs. 25,000 of 

yu. 

Sil. 

total income. 



2, On the balance of total 

Two and a half annas 

iThree pies in the 

income. 

in tlie rupee. 

rupee. 


D. In the case of every company— 



Rate 

On the w’hole of total Income 

• • 

* * 

Four and three-quarter 
anna.s in tho rupee. 


Provided that— 


(t) a rebate at the rate of three annas per rupee of the total Income 
shall be allowed In the case of any company which— 

(а) In respect of Its proflta liable to tax under the Income-tax 
Act for the year ending on the Slst day of March 10r>2, 
has made the prescribed arrangements for the declaration 
and payment in the territory of India excluding the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir of the dividend payable 
out of such proQts and for the deduction of super-tax 
from dividends in accordance with the provisions of sub¬ 
section (3D) or (3E) of section 13 of that Act, and 

(б) Is a public company with total Income not exceeding 
Bs* 2O|0Q0) 


(ii) a rebate at the rate of two annas per rupee of the total Income 
shall be aUowed In the case of any company which satisfies 
condition (ct)) but not condition (6)^ of the preceding clause p 

and 

( Hi) a rebate at the rats of one anna per rupee of the total 

shall be allowed in the case of any company which, not being 
entitled to a rebate under either of the preceding clauses, is— 

(а) a public company the shares of which were offered for 
sale in a recognised stock exchange at any time during 
the previous year, or 

(б) a company all of w’hose shares were held at the end of the 
previous year by one or more such public companies as 
aforesaid ; 

Provided further that the super-tax payable by a company the 
total income of which exceeds Rs. 25,000 shall not exceed the aggregate 
of— 

(a) the super-tax which would have been payable by the company 
if its total income had been Rs. 25,000, and 

(ft) half the amount by which its total income exceeds Ks. 25,000. 

ETplanation .—For the purposes of this paragraph of this Part, a 
company shall be deemed to be a public company only if it is neither a 
private company within the meaning of the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, nor a company in which shares cariying more than fifty per cent, 
of the total voting power were, at any time during the previous year, 
held or controlled by less than six persons. 

SALES TAX 

Sales tax is comparatively a recent find in the field of provincial 
finance. The credit for introducing it first in India goes to Mr. C, Raja- 
gopalachari, former Finance Slinister of Madras, who w'as faced in 1939 
with the problem of finding an alternative source of revenue consequent 
on the introduction of prohibition in the State. Since then it lias 
become an Important feature of the provincial revenues throughout the 
country. W. Bengal, Bihar and Bombay have adopted a single-point sales 
tax on the last sales, while elsewhere it is levied at every stage. A broad 
idea of the receipts from sales tax can be had from the following table :— 


(Rs. in tliousunds) 



First 

Levied 

Receipts 
ill First 
Year 

Receipts 
in 1950-51 
(Budget) 

Madras 

1939-40 

33,99 

15,00,00 

Bombay 

1942-43 

11,34 

10,40,00 

Madhya Pradesli 

1947-48 

02,48 

1,89,00 

Uttar I’radesh 

1948-49 

4,00,00 

5,35,00 

Bilinr 

1943-44 

_ ^ 11 

— 1 A A 

1,99,00 

Assi^ni »« * > . * 

1947-48 


40,00 

Orissa 

1947-48 

5,01 

75,00 

Punjab 

1941-42 

32 

1,4.5,00 

West Bengal 

1911-42 

15,02 

4,00.00 


An Important constitutional change In regard to the sales tax was 
incorporated In the (institution of tlio Rcpulfilo of India, Article 
of the (institution, Imposes restrictions on the power of a Stato to levy 
a tax on the sale or purolinse of goods wiiere such sale or purchase takes 
place outside the State or in tiie course of the import of goods into or 
The export of goods out of the territory of India. Further, tlv» right 
to Impose a ta.x of this description will bo regulated by Paiiiumcitt in 
respect of sates or purchases taking place in tho course of Intcr-Stuto 
trade or commerce. Lastly, no sales or porcliaae ttrx cun bo lovlcd on 
articles which ore declared by Parliament to ho esaential lor tho life of 
the community, unless agreed to by tho President. 


\ 
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INSURANCE 


F rom the flgiires given in the fore^^ inj p.igCR 
it ■will be seen that the new* done 

in i049 exceeded that done in any year eseept 
1945 and 194ti. This is vecy lit^arteriing when 
one bears in mind the pressure* cxerlod by tlie 
rising cost of Ir.ing and tlie.iiigb i ate of taxation. 

In the matter of expeh-^cs i;he cyp rience ol 
Insurers has not been favourable. Renewal 
Expense Ratios .show a gradual rise. There is 


; al- > au increase in lapses, while the average net 
rate of interest earned has registered only a very 
small increase. 

The economic conditions in the country have 
not improved and the position has been rendered 
even more precarious by the international situa¬ 
tion. The Korean War has contributed to 
inflationary tendencies. Government have also 
reached their optimum in borrowing potential¬ 


ities, and new taxation seems to be the only way 
out of a difficult situation. All these rndications 
point to a still further rise in general costs. They 
should serve as a warning to insurers to exercise 
caution in making new plans. 

There was a steady expansion in the incomes 
of the insurers doing fire and other classes of 
general business. 


{Figures taken from Vie Government of India Insurance Year Book). 



1946 

j 

1 

' 1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


Total Kumbdr of Companies 

340] 


3461 


3391 


3391 


3411 


Total Number of Indian 


Up to 


Up to 


Up to 


Up to 



Companies (liostiy Idfe) 

239 

30th Sept. 

245 1 

15th Aug. 

232 

30th Sept, 

234 

7th Oct. 

CO 

, Up to 

Total Number of non- 


^ 1946. 


[ 1947, 


f 1948. 


[ 1949. 1 


^ 7th Oct. 

Indian Companies 






■ 




1950. 

(Mostly non-Life) 

101 J 


101J 


107^ 


105^ 


, 106 J 


Average Value of new Life 

i. 



♦ 







Policy Issued by Indian 











Companies during year.. 

Rs, 2,205 


Rs. 2,177 


Rs. 2,306 


Rs. 2,306 


Rs. 2,341 


Average Value of new Life 











Policy Issued by non- 








/ 



Indian Companies during 









r • 


year 

Rs. 6,114 


Rs. 0,170 


Rs, 6,300 


Rs. 6,300 


Rs. 6,698 



LIFE BUSINESS 




New Business. 

. 


Total Business in 

Force. 


• 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1945 

1946 

1947 

* 

1948 

1949 

Number of Policies Issued.. 
Number of Policies with 

599,000 

617,000 

544,000 

486,000 

544,000 

2,592,000 

2,797,000 

2,936,000 

3,025,000 

3,303,000 

Indian Companies 

Number of Policies with 

777,000 

596,000 

524,000 

467,000 

526,000 

2,376,000 

2,560,000 

2,707,000 

2,791,000 

3,074,000 

non-Indian Companies.. 

22,000 

21,000 

20,000 

19,000 

18,000 

216,000 

228,000 

229,000 

234,000 

229,000 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sums Assured (including 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Reversionary Bonus 











additions) .. i 

Sums Assured with Indian 

135'38 

144-27 

126-40 

119•05 

135-35 

551•28 

615•35 

649-07 

667-46 

739-49 

Companies 

Sums Assured with non- 

122-78 

131-43 

114-06 

107*68 

123-13 

459-43 

514-50 

547-17 

566-38 

636-95 

Indian Companies 
Premium Income .. 
Premium Income of Indian 

12-60 

7-47 

12-84 

7-94 

12-34 

6-93 

11-97 

6*48 

12-22 

7-47 

91-85 

28-04 

100-85 

31 ■ 24 

101-90 

32-81 

101-08 ; 
33-27 

102-54 

37-18 

Companies 

Premium Income of non- 

6-73 

7-21 

6-22 

5 * / i 

6-73 

22-81 

25-59 

26-98 

27-59 

31-46^ 

Indian Companies 

•74 

# 1 

•73 

•71 

•71 

•74 

5-23 

5*65 

5-83 

6-68 

5-72 


ANNUITY BUSINESS 



1944 

Rs, per 
annum 

1945 

Rs, per 
annum 

1946 

Rs. per 
annum 

1947 

Rs. per 
annum 

1948 

Rs. per 
annum 

1949 

Rs. per 
annum 

Total Annuity Business in force at end of year 

Amount Payable by Indian Companies 
Amount Paj'able by non-Indian Companies.. 
Total New Annuity Business in year.. 

Share of Indian Companies 

Share of non-Indian Companies .. . ] 

42,65,000 

21,84,000 

20,81,000 

9,46,000 

4,09,000 

5,37,000 

55,92,000 

26,11,000 

29,81,000 

10,42.000 

4,39,000 

6,03,000 

61,70,000 
28,80,000 
32,90,000 
11,51,000 
5,03,000 1 

6,48,000 1 

65,35,000 
29,80,000 ; 

35,55,000 
10,77,000 
3.28,000 
7,49,000 

57,49,000 

30,77,000 

26,72,000 

9,45,000 

3,81,000 

6.64,000 

73,25,000 

34,22,000 

39,03,000 

10,83,000 

3,25,000 

7,58,000 


NON-LIFE BUSINESS 



1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Total Net Premium Income .. 

Total Net Premium Income of Indian 
Companies 

Total Net Premium Income of non-Indian 
Companies 

Total Fire Premium Income .. 

Total Marine Income .. .. ,. ] * ! 

Total Miscellaneous Premium Income 

Rs. 

7-39 Crores 

3-22 „ 

4-17 „ 

3-45 „ 

2-47 „ 

1-47 „ 

i 

Rs. 

8-88 Crores 

4-94 „ 

3- 94 „ 

4- 69 „ 

2-13 „ 

1-95 „ 

Rs. 

11-55 Crores 

6-68 „ 

4-86 

601 

2-21 „ 

3-32 

Rs. 

13-78 Crores 

8-41 „ 

6-37 

6-87 „ 

2-90 

4-00 ,, 

Rs. 

15-06 Crores 

9-27 „ 

5-79 „ 

7-39 „ 

3-64 

' 4-03 „ 

- *- 

Rs. 

16-30 Crores 

10-38 „ 

5-92 

7-70 „ 

3- 78 „ 

4- 82 
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GENERAL BACKWARDNESS 

Thoiich during the period of the last war, Life 
Insurance business in the sub-continent registered 
a great progress over the past, when we compare 
the present position of Life Insurance business 
in the sub-continent with that of the otlier more 
advanced countries of tlie world we realise that 
India 1ms yet a long way to go. The figures 
publislied in the Insuianoe Year Book, show 
that at the end of the year 1935 the total 
Life Insurance business in force amoiintod 
to Its. 235 crores distributed over 11 lakhs 
policies, whereas the total Life Insurance 
business at the end of the year 1949 amounted to 
Rs, 739 crores distributed over 33 lakh policies. 
As the country holds within its borders 
300 million people constituting onc-sixth of the 
total population of the world, these figures 
appear altogether insignificant. On an average 
taking 4 members in a family there should be 
90 million families in India, over wliicli are 
distributed 30 lakh policies of Life Insur¬ 
ance. Thus only 3 per cent, of families 
can claim protection of Life Insurance, wliile 
97 per cent, of the families are without 
such protection. This backwardness in the 
progress of Life Insurance in tliis country 
can only be attributed to the lack of development 
in the commercial, industrial, agricultural and 
other allied fields, the lack of education and 
literacy in the masses, and above all the poverty 
of the Indian nation. 

With a view to cheeking the various mal¬ 
practices in the trade Government have amended 
the Insurance Act, 

The three main factors on which the life 
insurance business depends are (1) mortality 
experience, (2) interest yield and (3) expenses. 
Mortality experience of Indian companies is very 
satisfactory on tlie whole. The same however 
could not be said of the other two factors. In the 
year 1938 the everage yield realised on the 
funds of life insurance companies was 5'15 per 
cent, while in 1949 it was reduced to 3 05 per 
cent, which is likely to show further reduction in 
1950 owing to general economic conditions in 
India and elsewhere. The returns for 1949 show 
a brisk activity in new life business clone by in¬ 
surers both in the number of new policies i^ued 
by them, as well as the suras assured. The total 
new life business effected in India during the 
year consisted of 544,000 policies insuring a sum 
of about Bs. 135 crores, showing an increase of 
53,000 policies and about 7 crores in the sum 
insured as compared with 1948, an increase of 
about 5 per cent, in the new business effected. 
In the noiiTlife field the picture is not so rosy. 
Indian companies secured only 62 per cent, of 
the total premium income of this country in the 
year 1949. While the paucity in tlie number of 
well-managed Indian companies prior to and in 
tlie immediate first post-war period, say npto 1935 
might be one of the main reasons wli>' Indian 
compaiiics did not capture the field, one ccin 
notice that when this vacunin began to be lllled 
up, it was done with such startling rapidity that 
within a short time the saturation point in the 
floatations of new companies was reached. There 
were us many as 113 new floatations between 
1031 and 1049. . 

The first consideration in regulating the 
investments of funds of Life Olllces slioiild be lo 
safeguard capital. Witliout jeoimnUsliig the 
safety of capital, insuiance cojiipntiles can earn 
better interest yleUl, if more Investuuntls are 
permilted by Law in Securities other than the 
Government Approved Securities iiiuler Sections 
27 and 27A of th^ Insuraace Act, 1038. 

, . INCOME-TAX 

Linked with the qiication of yield on in vest¬ 
ments Is the (jiiestion of incoirie-tjix tfi he paiil 
Ity Life Ofllces. It would he I'c'tiunnbeied lhal 
l^tisuraacc Assoriutions had niade represenla- 
tioiis to the t'ovorinnent ol rudia t() Ihe elfoet 
that they shonld he assessed on the lnlere''b 
Im cximiidltiire basis as Is dune in the 
United Kingdom sinco 1023, 'I’hc ntiunints 
paid to. reserved for or expended on helialf 
of the ])olicyhoiders shonhl he exempted from 
the ^iiieoioe-tax. INiidijig e(ni..iideiat ion hy 
the Governnieiit of tlie niiijor (iiii!<tlmi of the 
revisluo in the basis of the as.s('Hsment itf lAfo 


Offices they urged upon the Government of, 21 in Deffii State, 8 m Uttar » m 

India to grant infmediite relief to Life Offices Madhya 

by lowering the ceiling rate of tax from 60 to at Ori^ u’nfon^s arraf ™ 

least 45 pira in a Eupee. Insurance Companies Indian States and States Unions arras. 

claimed that immediate relief in this respect was OfthelOS non-Indian insurers 66 (Incluoing 

very necessary as the low interest yield now 3 insurers holding standing contracU witn 
realised was being further reduced owing to Us Lloyds) were constituted in the United J^ngaom, 
being subjected to a rate of tax as high as 5 21 in the British Dominions and (glomes, 
annas in a Rupee, Further in tlie case of Life 9 in the United States of America, 1 . in Switzer- 
Offices which were being taxed on the surplus land, 1 in Java and 6 in Pakistan, 
basis it was found that several such Most of the Indian insurers carry on life 
offices during recent years had not been able jusi^rance business only. They are 135 in 
to disclose a substantial surplus owing mainly and of the remaining 100 Indian in¬ 
to the operation of the interest factor, in their 45 carry on life business along with other 

business. However, tax was always deducted at business, and 50 carry on insurance 

the somce at the highest rate prevailing under other than life only. Of the Indian 

tlie provisions of the Income-Tax Act wliicli re- jjisurers, 42 are either Mutual Insurance Com- 
mained to their credit with the Income-Tax panieg or Co-operative Insurance Societies. 
Department and was refunded only subse-1 jourther there are a few pension funds, mostly 
quently if no surplus was disclosed at their follow¬ 
ing valuation. Owing to deductions of income- 
tax at source at the high rate of 00 pics iu a Rupee 
a substantial amount of the revenue of interest 
on the investments remained locked up witli tlie 
Income-tax Department which was refunded 
witliout interest after a considerable lapse of 
time. It was therefore essential in the interests 
of life policyholders that the Government of 
India should lower the ceiling rate ^ of tax 
from tlie present high level to at least 45 pies in 
a Rupee, That, broadly speaking, was how 
the case was presented. 

Go\eminent have now seen the point and 
part of the claim has been conceded. The 
ceiling rate for income-tax is now 48 pies in a 


connected with Government services, and the 
Postal Insurance Fund wliich are exempt from 
the operation of the Insurance Act. 

As regards non-Indian insurers, most of them 
carry on insurance business other than life. 
Out* of the total number of ln7 non-Indian 
insurers, 85 carry on insurance business other 
than life, 5 carry on life business only, and 
15 carry on life business along with other 
insurance busiuess. 

LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

The total net new life insurance business 
efiected in India during tiie year 1949 amounted 
to 544,000 policies insuring a sum of Rs. 1,35,35 
lakhs and having an annual renewal premium 
I'uiiee, The question of tlie revision of the basis qj- ^, 4 - crores, of which the new business 
of assessment of life companies however still by Indian insurers amounted to 520,000 

remains open. Government now allow hf© nolicies insuring a sum of Rs. 123 • 13 crores and 


companies to take credit in their accounts for 
tax deducted at the source, and suitable ainend- 
nients have been effected in the Insurance Act 
for the puriiose. But Section 49 of the Insurance 
Act througli whicli this change is effected, lays 
down that only surplus companies can take 
credit for tax deducted at source. This surplus 
will present a problem to actuaries as it will be 
difficult to work out. Even if it can be estimated 
the application of the laiv will result in dividiug 
the companies into surplus and deficit. 

THE INSURANCE AMENDMENT BILL 

The expenses of procuring busiuess as well 
as overliead expenses in this country are very 
high compared with other countries. The 
Insurance |Second) Amendment Bill visualizes 
a Company working through Chief Agents or 
Brandies and licensed Agents, The present 
system of organisation adopted by a few liig 
Coniimnies who have large resources consists 
of Brandies, under whidi there arc Inspectors 
paid on a salary basis and licensed agents. 
iMediimi sized and sniiill comiianies not being 
sure of the turnover of the business, liave got 
in place of paiil-iuspcctors, special agents, 
i.c. (Kinpioyer of Agents other than Chief Agents 
who arc jmid ou the basis of commission 1. Tlie 
provision in the Bill proldliiting the employiueiit 
of interinediaries, cither inspe,<;tor or organiser 
or special agents, on terms other than on a salary 
basis, will hamper the vvoii<ing of eomiianies Ity 
Chief Agencies and as a consequeuee I lie ro.sts 
will go up. Such a luovision will also phici' a 
liaQilieu]) on companies at a time wlien eom- 
paiiics will bn reqniretl to make great diorts 
to reduce thoir costs to the limill stipulated la 
tlie Hill. It is suggested tliut InsuTanee foin- 
panles sliould he allowed the freedom to enrploy 
liiternn'iliaries likrt Inspi'clors or Organisers or 
.Spoeial Agents on t lio hasisof i‘omini>sii>ii or fixed 
remuneration or both. Such a pnwision woiihl 
consldeiahly O-ssist Iiisnranei! toiupanics liotli 
in liuiltllng up their business and In eoinplylug 
with Mil! provision of tlio Bill as regaid.s the 
rostrictiou of over-all costa. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

Tl ic total number of Insurers registered under 
the Insnranee Act, 1938, up to 7tli Oetober, 

was 311 of which 235 insurers were Indian 
Insurers and 109 >vt?ro non-Indian iDsurors. 

Of the 235 Imllrui insurers 97 had their head 
offices in Jiombay State, 55 In the West Bengal, 
33 111 the Madras State, 5 In tUu Paiijab, 


policies insuring 
having a yearly renewal premium income, of 
Rs. 6’73 crores. The new life business effected 
by non-Indian insurers amounted to 18,000 
policies iusuring a sum of Rs. 12.22 crores and 
having a yearly renewal premium income of 
O’74 crores. 

The average sum insured per policy under tlie 
new policies issueil in India by Indian insurers 
was Rs. 2,341 and under those issued by uou- 
Indiau insurers about Rs. 6,698. 

The total net life insurance business effected 
in India and remaining in force at tlie end of 
1949 amounted to 3,303,000 policies insuring a 
total sum of Es. 739’49 crores Including bonus 
additions and having an annual premium income 
of Rs. 37 • 18 crores. Of tliis the share of ImUuu 
Insurers Is represented by 3,074,000 policies 
iiisuiing a sum of Rs. 639'95 crores and having 
an niimial promlnm income of Rs. 31’40 crores. 
The slnire of noii-lndiau insurers Is represented 
by 222,000 policies insuring a sum of Ks. 102’64 
crores and liavlug an annual premium income 
of Rs. 5 -72 crores. 

The loUmvlng table shows the New Sums 
ln>iiretl by hiiliau Life OtUees, the Average Sum 
Insured per policy and the Total Sums Insured 
ill foreo lit tbn eml of the vear: — 



New Sums Insured. | 

Total Sunil 
Insured in Force. 

Year 

Sum 
Insured 
(lu crores). 

AVerago i 
sum 
livsnied 
pel 

I'ulley. 

1 

Sum 
insured 
iiieludltig 
bonus 
lubllt Ivms 
(iu eroves). 

1034 

Rs. 

28 • 92 

Us. 

1.517 

Hs, 

130-05 

1035 

32’81 

1,50,5 

151-03 

1930 

37’80 

1.532 

171-07 

1937 

41-74 

1,520 

190-71 

1938 

40 08 

1,198 

218-80 

1939 

45 • 90 

1,511 

232- 1 :: 

1910 

35-23 

1,085 

243-91 

1911 

30*08 

1.84 1 

2..tP 13 

1912 

87*89 

2.193 

200-ViO 

1913 

Of) • 24 

0 VI r 0 

V |l 4mm ^ V i V 

3|o p. 

1914 

95 • 20 

2.200 

.»11U ‘ 1.1 

1915 

122’78 

2,128 

4;..i-13 

1910 

131*43 

2,205 

515 * ;.p 

1917 

ILL 00 

2,17 7 

fi 17 -1 .• 

1918 

107 OS 

' 2.305 

Ji(i0*33 

1919 

123■13 

2,311 

03i;*'.u. 
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ANNUITY BUSINESS 

The total new annuity business ofieoted 
during the year 1949 was for the amount ot 
Its. 10,83,000 per annum, of which the share 
of Indian Insurers was Us. 3,25,000 per annum. 
The total annuity business remaining 
in force at the end of the ye.ar was 
Es. 73,25,000 per annum, of which the amount 
payable by Indian Insurers wa.s Es. 34,22,000 
lier annum, and by non-Indian Insurers 
Es. 39,03,000 per annum. 

Some Indian Life Offices have been operating 
outside India also. The total new sums insured 
by these cfBc«» outside India in 1945 amounted 
to 16,500 policies insuring Es. 5‘ 51 crores having 
an annual renewal premium of Es. 0*35 crore. 
The total business remaining in force at 
the end of 3949 amounted to 287,000 policies 
insuring Es. Gl'54 crores and having an annual 
premium income of Es. 3*07 crores. 

The total income of Indian and non-Indian 
Insurers during 1948, in respect of their life 
Insurance business amounted to Es. 44-93 crores, 
while the total outgo was Es. 26-64 crores- 

The total income of Indian and non-lndlan 
Insurers during the year 1949, In respect of 
their life insurance business was made up of:— 

(In lakhs of mpees.) 


income during each of five years was as 
follows;— 


Year. 

Expanse Ratio 


1945 1946 1947 1946 1949 

32*2 31’2 30‘4 29-0 29-2 


Particulars 
of Income- 


Premium. 

Interest, Dividend and 

Rents. 

Other Eeceipte .. 

Total .. 


The total outgo of these insurers during the 
year in r^pect of the life insurance business 
was made up of;— 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Particulars 

of Outgo. 


Indian 

Insurers. 


Claims by death 
Claims by Maturity 
Annuities 
Surrender value 
Expenses of M a n a g e - 
ment .. 

Depreciation and Trans¬ 
fer to Investment 

Reserves, etc. 

Miscellaneous ., 
Transfer to Shareholders’ 
Reserves and divi¬ 
dends . 

Total 


22,97 


Non-Indian 

Insurers. 


Es. 

Es. 

3,91 

92 

5.88 

2,33 

9 

11 

76 

88 

10,28 

1,26 

1,30 

16 

70 

96 


3 


6,65 


INTEREST RATE & EXPENSE RATIO 

The net rate of interest earned on the mean 
life insurance funds during the year 1949 by 
Indian Insurers was 3-05 per cent. The net 
rates of interest realized on mean life insurance 
funds by the Indian Insurers in each of five 
years were as follows :— 

„ . Y®". 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Rate of Interest 

per annum .. 3-48 3*20 3*03 3-02 3*05 


If the figures of half a dozen Insurers having 
the largest premium Income are excluded, the 
expense ratio in the case of remaining Insurers 
would be as under:— 


The following table shows the assets In 
India of noa-lndlan Insurers :— 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Year. 

Expense Ratio 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

37*6 37-8 35*1 82-4 33*2 


The net rates of interest realised in India on 
mean life insurance funds by the non-Indian 
Insurers in each of five years were as follows :— 

Year. 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Rate of Interest 

peraimnm .. 3*22 3*18 3*10 3-15 3*01 


Indian 

Non-Indian 

Insurers- 

Insurers. 

Es. 

Es. 

35,17 

I 5,71 

4,93 

1,21 

1,00 

45 

41,10 

7,37 


The total expenses of management of non- 
Indian I^urers in respect of Life Insurance 
business in Jn^a expressed as a percentage of 
the premium income during each of five years 
was as follows:— 


Year. 

Expense Ratio 


• * 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

19*3 20*2 20*0 21*1 22*0 


NON-LIFE BUSINESS 

The net premium income of all insurers under 
insurance business other than life insurance 
during 1949 was Es. 16,30 lakhs (Es. 15,06 
lakhs in 1948) of which the Indian Insurers’ 
share was Es. 10,38 lakhs and that of the non- 
Indian Insurers Es. 5,92 lakhs. The total 
amount was composed of Es. 7,70 lakhs from 
Fire, Es. 3,78 lakhs from Marine, and Ea. 4.82 
lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance business. 

The Indian Insurers received Es, 3,07 lakhs 
from FEe, Es. 1,94 lakhs from Marine, and 
Es. 5,37 lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance 
business. 

The non-Indian Insurers received Es. 2,34 
lakhs from Fire, Es. 1,84 lakhs from Marine, 
and Es. 1,74 lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance 
business. 

Some Indian Insurers who transact fire, 
marine and miscellaneous Insurauce business also 
operate outside India. These insurers had a net 
premium income of Es. 3,94 lakhs in 1949 from 
business outside India showing an Increase of 
Es. 100 lakh.s over last year. 

ASSETS OF INSURERS 

The assets of all the Indian Insurers amounted 
to Es. 2,17,48 lakhs on 31st December 1949, 
which were held invested in *— 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 



t Total Assets in 
India of 

Insurers constituted in 

Life or 
composite 
companies. 

Non-Iile 

companies. 

United Kingdom 

18,84 

3,36 

Domimons and Golonies 

21,52 

1,75 

U.S.A. .. 

• * 

16 

Switzerland 

56 

5 

Total .. 

40,92 

5,32 

' 4 


Particulars. 


The total expenses of management of Indian 
Insurers iu respect of life Insurance business 
expressed as a percentage of the Premium 


Indian Government Securities 
Securities of Indian States .. 
British, Colonial and Foreign 
Government Securities 
Municipal, Port Trust and Improve 
ment Trust Securities 
Mortgages on Property 
Loans on Policies 
Loans on Stocks and Shares .. 

Other Loans. 

Shares in Indian Companies .. 

Land and House Property ., 
Agents* Balances, outstondlng Pre¬ 
mium and Interest, etc. 

Deposit, Cash and Stamps .. 
Miscellaneous . 


Amount. 

Es, 

1,13,46 

2,71 

3,55 

10,96 

6,02 

10,65 

78 

1,09 

30,22 

8.77 

11,06 

11.44 

6.77 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

On September 30,1950 there were in existence 
98 Provident Societies. 

The total new business efiected by the societies 
during the year 1949 amounted to’l9,812 policies 
insuring a sum of Es. 1,32,15,900. There was 
no business in Annuities. The premium income 
received during the year on these policies 
amounted to Es. 4,68,000. The business in 
force at Uie end of the year amounted to 72,884 
polici^, Insuring a total sum of Es. 3,50,59,500 
including bonuses and annuities for Es. 11,400. 

The total life insurance fund of these societies 
at the end of 1949 amounted to Es, 74,46,000. 

The net rate of interest realized on mean life 
funds of the societies in the year was 4*1 
per cent., and the total expenses of management 
expressed as a percentage of the premium income 
was 42-2. 

INSURANCE AGENTS 
Insurance agents constitute an important pillar 
of the insurance structure. The rapid increase 
in their number during the last few years, as 
indicated by the table below, naturally raises 
the question whether the growth has kept within 
healthy limits or whether the evil of over¬ 
crowding is present in tMs profession as well. 

Year. 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Number 
of 

Agents 122,926 156,992 174,169 170,016 180,737 

The total number of licences issued in 1949 
records an increase of 10,721 over the figure for 
1948 or an increase of 6-3 per cent. The number 
of fresh and renewal licences issued in 1949 
increased by 3,069 and 7,652 respectively over 
the figure for 1948. The number of agents who 
did not renew their licences decreased by 11,805. 

The rapid increase in the number of agents 
coupled with the fact that an appreciable number 
of old agents have not renewed their licences 
suggests that necessary vigilance is not exercised 
by companies in the selection of their agents and 
that there still are a large number of casual 
insurance workers. 

^^Jth the amendment of Section 42 of the Act, 
come into force as from September 1, 
1950 licences will be issued for a period of three 
y^rs as against one year which was the practice 
foUow’ed till then. The fees for fresh licences 
as well as for renewals have also been increased. 
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TARIFF BOARD 


U NTIL 1919 India had no authority to 
shape her fiscal policy without the 
approval of the Secretary of State for 
India. In that year, the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill recommended 
that “ a satisfactory solution of the question 
(of fiscal policy) can only be guaranteed by the 
grant of liberty to the Government of India to 
dense those tariff arrangements which seem best 
fitted to India’s needs.” A resolution was 
issued on October 7,1921 about the appointment 
of a Fiscal Commission. It was this report 
winch really laid tlie foundations of the tariff 
policy for the country and should be given credit 
for wlmtever industrial progress took place 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Tlie Commission recommended “a policy of 
protection to be applied with discrimination.” 
It distinguished between basic and non-basic 
industries and recommended that, as a rule, 
non-basic industries might subject to certain 
conditions, be assisted by means of import tariff 
and basic industries should be helped by means 
of bounties in order to see that the cost of the 
manufactured articles used by other industries 
did not rise. Again, it emphasised that export 
duties on raw or semi-manufactured goods should 
not be resorted to as a means of assisting 
industries. 

For the purpose of enabling the Government 
of India to pursue this policy, the Fiscal 
Commission recommended the creation of a 
permanent Tariff Board charged with the task 
of examining the claims of various industries to 

S rotection and of watching the operations of the 
seal measures that might be taken by Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. Simultaneously, the 
Commission laid down three important condi¬ 
tions for the guidance of the Board as a pre¬ 
requisite to any recommendation by it for State 
help. They were ; (1) The industry must have 
natural advantages, (2) The industry is such 
that w’ithout protection it is not likely to develop 
at all or so rapidly as is desirable in the interest 
of the country. (3) The industry must be one 
which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection. It further 
made clear that the question of the renewal of 

g rotection to an industry should also be examined 
y the Tariff Board from time to time. 

The Government of India accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Fiscal Commission in regard to 
the establishment of a Tariff Board and set up 
the first Tariff Board in .Tuly 1923 for a period 
of one year. The life of the Board, however, 
was extended from year to year until the out¬ 
break of the AV^orld War 11 though the 
personnel changed from time to time. During 
this period the Tariff Board examined the 
claims of a number of iadustries for protection 
and, as a result of its recommendations, help by 
means of protective tariffs, bounties or subsidies 
was given to steel, railway wagons, wire and wire 
nails, bolts and nuts, paper, printers’ ink. ply¬ 
wood, safety matches, tran3mls.ston belting, 
glass, sugar, silk, tlie cotton textile industry 
and a variety of other industries. 


announcement made in 1940 in regard to the 
grant of an assurance of post-war protection to 
essential wartime industries. Outside the scope 
of this announcement, however, lie a large 
number of industries which have helped to 
sustain the national economy during an excep¬ 
tionally difficult period. The provision of 
assistance or protection to such of these indus¬ 
tries as have been established on sound lines is 
likely to assume a measure of urgency during 
the period of transition. Government propose 
to set up machinery without delay for the 
investigation of the claims of such industries for 
assistance or protection. This Is a short-term 
measure pending the formulatio t of a long-term 
tariff policy and the establishn.ent of a perma¬ 
nent'machinery for the purpose.” 

In pursuance of this policy the Interim Tariff 
Board was constituted by a Resolution dated 
November 3, 1945. By its terms of reference, 
the Board was requested to report whether an 
industry applying for protection satisfied the 
following conditions:— 

" (1) that it is established and conducted on 
sound business lines; 

(2) (a) that, having regard to the natural or 
economic advantages enjoyed by the industry 
and its actual or probable costs, it is likely 
within a reasonable time to develop sufficiently 
to be able to carry on successfully without 
protection or State assistance; or 

{b) that it Is an industry to which it is desirable 
in the national interest to grant protection or 
assistance and that the probable cost of such 
protection or assistance to the community Is not 
excessive. 

Wlicre a claim to protection or assistance Is 
found to be established, the Board will recom¬ 
mend : (0 at what rate and in respect of wliat 
articles jr class or description of articles, a pro¬ 
tective duty should be imposed; (li) wiiat 
additional or alternative measures should be 
taken to protect or assist the Industry ; and (lii') 
for wliat period, not exceeding three years, the 
tariff or other measures recommended should 
remain in force. In making its reconimcnda- 
tions, the Board will give due weight to the 
interests of tlie consumer in the light of the 
prevailing conditions and also consider how the 
recommendations affect industries using the 
articles in respect of vvhieli protection Is to bo 
granted. Since relief, to be effective, should bo 
afforded without delay, the Board Is requested 
to complete its enquiries with all possible 
expedition and to submit a report as soon 
ns tlie investigation of the claim of each 
industry is concluded.” 


NEW DIRECTIVES 

J Miring the Second WorM War, the need for 
starting new industries to fill in the gap created 
by the cessation of imports was keenly felt and 
the Government of India made a definite promise 
about protection and help if tlic need arose after 
the termination of the war. In the statement 
of Governiuent’s industrial policy publisiied on 
April 21, 1945, Government observed; "The 
formation of a tariff policy appropriate to the 
post-war needs and conditions of tiho country 
is under active considorjition. Tlie sulijcct, 
however, is one of great complexity, and it will 
require a little further time for the (.'overnment 
of Imlla to determine its policy and tlrvise the 
machinery for implementing It. in tiie ineanlinie, 
tlie position of the Indualrlfs wlilcli Inive 
been established or developed In wurbinu requires 
consideration. Some of those arc eovt'red Ity the 


A comparison of the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission with those embodied in 
the Resolution of November 3, 1945 shows a 
marked change In outlook and accent. In 
regard to tlio first condition, it is a question of 
interpretation by the Board itself how far the 
industry is run on sound Imslncss tines. As for 
' the second condition, unless an ludustry suffers 
from iidicrcnt economic handicj^ps wlilch cannot 
bo remedied, there w'oiild be a prima facie case 
for keeping alive the Induatry luitll a fuller mid 
more detnlled examination Is undertaken at a 
Inter stage as part of a long-term policy of 
protection. Even where an industry fnlla to 
establish a pHma facie case based on this condi¬ 
tion, the 1945 llesoiiitlon spccllicnlly asks 
the Board to oxandno whether tho Industry 
applying for protertlnn Is one ” to whieli it Is 
desirable in the national interest to grant protec¬ 
tion or assistance ” .and whether " the probable 
cost of sneb protect ton or nssistanro to tlia 
eomiQunity Is not excessive,” This stipulation 
is an iiimroveiiicnt on tho condition laid dmvn 
by tlio Fiscal UgmiPlwlon and provides aetipu 
for a Ilbenil Interpretation slnco the term 
” tml ional interest ” niust be Interpreted bruutlly 
and not confined exclusively to military and 
defence coasldciafclOBS, 


Tlie Interim Tariff Board was appointed 
primarily for examining the cases of wartime 
industries, although it did, in fact, consider the 
question of continuing protection to industries 
which liad been established before the war and 
had received protection. The inquiries con¬ 
ducted by the Board were of a somewhat 
summary nature. The total number of cases 
referred to it was 49 of which 42 were considered 
by it during its terra of office of a year and a 
half. Owing to the constitutional changes that 
were impending and the subsequent partition 
of the country, decisions on some of these recom¬ 
mendations of the Board were postponed. 

reconstituted BOARD 

The Tariff Board was reconstituted in Novem¬ 
ber 1947 with Mr. G. L. Iffehta as President, and 
Dr. H. L. Dey and Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy 
Naidu as Members. Apart from reassigning 
the functions which had been exercised by the 
Interim Tariff Board, the reconstituted Board 
was entrusted with two additional functions, 
viz., (1) to report to Goveniraent as and when 
required factors that lead to Increase in the cost 
of production of Indian manufactured goods as 
against imported articles and (2) to advise 
Government, as and when required, on measures 
whereby internal production may be secured on 
tho most economical cost basis. 

Subsequently, by Resolution dated August 6, 
1948, Government entrusted the Board with the 
following new functions;— 

(1) to inquire into the cost of production of a 
commodity produced in the country and to 
determine its wholesale, retail or other prices; 
(2) to recommend to Government measures 
necessary for tlie protection of India’s industries 
from dumping from abroad; (3) to undertake 
studies on the effects of ad valorem and specific 
duties and tariff valuations on various articles 
and the effects of tariff concesslous grunted to 
other countries; (4) to report to Government on 
combinations, trusts, monopolies and other 
restraints on trade, which may tend to affect 
the industries enjoying protection by restrlctlnff 
production or maintaining or raising prices, and 
to suggest ways and means of preventing sucli 
practices ; and (5) to maintnln a continuous watch 
over the progress of protected Industries by 
conducting enquiries ns and when necessary on 
ttie effect of the protective duties or other means 
of assistance granted and advise the Governinont 
regarding the necessity or otherwise of modifying 
tlio protection or assistance granted; to keep a 
earefill watch to ensure that conditions attaclicd 
to tiu' grant of protection wero fully implemented 
and that protected industries were being run 
efficiently. 


WORK IN 1950 

Tho policy of granting protvoiion to industries 
was oontinned in Itt.’iO. in tiu’ onso of a largo 
nuinbor of iiuliistrlos \>bn'«' wo;^ due 

to expire on March 31. IPaO, i( \\H' 'Kn ldod, on 
tho rocoinnvondatinns of tlio 'I'ariir l*onrd, to 
oxtond protootlon fur |iorii»ds fiom oiio 

to tliroo years. In o:i'ii '; iunlrriion 

allowed to Inpso. l>uving tlio jioiiotl tlio |!t»:ird 
oondiioti’d investIgatiiuo^ into tho eluim< lU I'O 
industries and al.-<o examinod tho (|uo<tiim oi 
ooiitlnuiiiieo of proteelion to old o>tfit'li Ir 
Industries svieli asoottou toxtib s, ii>'u luid t-i I. 
paper and sugar. 


During tho year, tlie olahns of inllU p.iw>’< r, 
ooiipor siilphulo, iniiehlne sorews .snd 
qiilulue wore referred to tlio Board. 'ri'» «<: ".o 
for tho grant of proteotlou tti ii nunih* r ot U ii' - 
trios wore examinod I'y tlie Board aiul n pi i t ' 


om were sulmiUtod t«> (!tn t riunoni. r - 
ipunitly pvoteotion was granted to sod.' 
isR and glu'iswnro, pbi'^tto^. nomtslu pou 
lolum hietiite, sago glultiib"! unO t 'ipioi :* jn nis. 
ttou textile mnoliiuoiN’, end pi m il .. 
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In the case of soda ash, tl»e Board recom¬ 
mended that’ protection should l*e for three years 
and the revenue duty should he converted into 
protective and increased to 30 ])er cent, ad 
rahrem preferential and 40 per cent, ad raJorem 
standard. It also favoured the grant of a subsidy 
of Rs. ]-S per cwt. on the sales of .'■oda ash 
X)T0duc€d by certain companies. Government 
accepted llie recommendations subject to the 
duty being raised to 40 per cent, preferential 
and oO jier cent, standard and the subsidy being 
reduced to one rupee ])er cwt. 

In, respect of glass and glassware, as recom¬ 
mended l>y the Board, the revenue duty was 
converted into iirotective duty. As regards 
plastics, tlu’ recoimnendatioii of the Board to 
grant prolectUm for a period of three years was 
accepted. The fountain-pen ink industry was 
granted protection for three years l>y converting 
the revenue duty into an equivalent protective 
duty. The Board’s recommendation that the 
calcium lactate industry should be ])rotected by 
converting tlie revenue duty into a xjrotective 
duty for three years was accepted. .4s regards 
sago globules and tapioca pearls, ]>rotection was 
granted by imposing protective duties. In 
regard to the cotton te.\tile machinery, a protec¬ 
tive duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem was levied 
for a period of tlrree years ending March 
31,1953 by converting the e.xisting revenue 
duty of the same level into a iwotective 
duty. 


A large number of industries had been granted 
protection upto March 31, 1950. In the case, of 
following industries, tlieir claims for continuing 
protection were examined and protection granted 
for periods- varying from one to three years: 
Calcium chloride (2 years), AVood screws (2 years), 
Dry battery and Stearic acid and Oleic acid 
(December 1951), Cocoa powder and Chocolate, 
Electric motors and ri 5 T\'OOd and Tea-chests 
(Alarcli 1953), Fcrro-silicon and Non-ferrous 
metals (March 1951), Grinding wlieels 
(December 1951) and Potassium bicliromatc, 
Sodiiim bichromate and Chrome compounds 
(March 1952). 

It was decided on the Board's recommenda¬ 
tions to discontinue jirotection to the following 
industries: Sr eel belt lacing, Potassium per¬ 
manganate, Sugar, Iron-ammonium citrate and 
Potassium citrate. Cotton and Hair belting, 
Liver extract, Sterilised surgical catgut and Belt 
fastners. 

.Apart from the cases relating to iirotection, 
tlie Board was asked to inquire into the costs of 
production of certain commodities manufactured 
in the country and to determine their prices. 
The Board was asked to examine this problem 
in respect of all factories manufacturing super¬ 
phosphates to enable Government to confirm 
the ■ pool ’ price of Ks. 207 provisionally fixed 
by them. The Board was also asked to inquire 
into the prices of tin plates. 


« 1 '' '' ' 

New TariH Policy 

Tire Ei.scal Commission, which was set up in 
April 1949 to evolve new principles of protection, 
has submitted its report; Some of its main re¬ 
commendations are the continuance of the present 
policy of protection to indigenous industries 
under new principles of protection, the setting 
up of a new permanent and statutory " Tariff 
roniniission ” with eiilarccd powers and func¬ 
tions, stricter enforcement of the obligations of 
protected indiustries, and the linking of fiscal 
policy with the fundamental objectives of 
economic policy. 

The report of the Commission has been dealt 
with elsewhere. Suffice it to mention here that 
it came to the conclusion that itrotection to 
industries should continued to be granted on the 
following Imsis. namely, (1) defence and other 
strategic iiidiLstries irrespective of cost on 
national considerations, (2) basic and key 
industries on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Authority, and (3) other industries having regard 
tn tiie economic advantages consistent with the 
cost of protection. 

On the basis of tlie recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission, a Bill was introduced in 
Parliament seeking to establish a Tariff Commis¬ 
sion as a permanent body. Pending the enactment 
of the law, the life of the present TariffBoard has 
been extended till August 1951, 

President: Dr. H. L. Dey. 

Members : Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu ; 
B. N. Adarkar. 
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THE ALCOHOL INDUSTRY 


A lcohol has three uses. It can be used as a 
drink. That Is the use for which it is b^t 
known. Second, it can be used for industrial 
purposes, for instance in the manufacture of a 
number of chemicals. Third, it can be used as 
a motor fuel, for the production of mechamcal 
power, when we call it power alcohol. 

Alcohol does not occur free in nature. It is 
produced by a slow decomposition of the juices 
of certain fruit speciaUy grapes, of palms or 
other sugary substances w’hen they are exposed 
to warm or moist atmosphere. The process is 
called fermentation, caused by the presence of 
certain micro-organisms, popularly called yeast. 
Commercially alcohol is obtained by the conver¬ 
sion of certain plant products called carbo¬ 
hydrates wliich include cellulose, starch and 
sugar. The cellulose and starch are first 
broken do^vn to simpler sugary matter and then 
fermented by yeast to produce alcohol. 

Potable Alcohol.—Let us now deal with al¬ 
cohol as drink in more detail.. Three types 
of potable alcohol are produced in the 


country, beer, toddy, arrack and certain varie 
tics of ‘ foreign liquors.' Beer and toddy contain 
2 to 10% alcohol while arrack and other hq^ors 
contain as much as 30 to 50%. Beer is produced 
from malted barley^ and there are about 7 brew- 
eries in different parts of India and Pakistan, 
Arrack, a more popular drink, is obtained from the 
flowers of the mahua or mhowa tree or trom 
fermented gur or molasses. But the most 
commonly used drink in the country is 
‘ toddy ’ to give it its South Indian na^^. 
Toddy is obtained from the date palm. Ine 
palm is tapped and the juice is allowed to 

ferment. 

There are, of course, the imported liquors but 
these are consumed chiefly by non-Asians and 
upper class Indians. 

To pass to a statistical view of the liquor 
question, a great number of old pot, and 
coffey stills have alw-ays been in use but the 
major part of potable liquor is made in proper 
distilleries of wdiich there are about 70 in India. 
Here is a table w'hich gives a few facts about the 
production position in India. 


Year 

No. of 

Distilleries and 
Breweries 

Production 

in million 
gallons 

Capital 

invested 
in lakhs 

No. of 

men 

employed 

1946 

71 

12 

350 

3,000 

1947 

68 

10-7 

400 

3,000 

1948 

68 

10 

400 

3,000 

1949 

70 

10 

420 

3,000 


Cane-molasses 
produced in 
tons 


3.50,000 

3,19,000 

4,12,000 

4,00,000 


No. of Sugar 
factories 
working 


145 

137 

135 

134 


The figures for the imports of foreign liquors are given below:— 


Year 

Ale, beer, 
porter, stout 
in 

gallons 

Spirits, 
liquors, 
w-ines, in 
gallons 

Total 

gallons 

Value of 
ale, beer, 
etc. in 
rupees 

Value of 

spirits, 
etc. in 
rupees 

Total 

Us. 

1946- 47 .. 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 ., 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

(8 month.s) 

556,335 

1,555,079 

1,404,603 

915,003 

658,001 

910,683 

955,572 

432,512 

429,213 

221,241 

1,905,423 

2,527,420 

1,838,799 

1,344,210 

879,242 

27,19,794 

81.06.257 

71,03,414 

44,03,637 

31,05,240 

2,52,54,508 

2,91,20,953 

1,39,06,868 

1,36,28,179 

1 60,93,656 

3,62,09,256 

3,77,16.920 

2,10,86,756 

1,80,31,810 

91,98,896 


So much for the production side. Kow for the 
revenue. The States derive their excise revenue 


and sale of liquors. Central Government derives 
its revenue from customs. Here are the 
customs figures in lakhs of rupees for India 


Year 

Ale. beer, 
porter and other 
fermented liquor 

Spirits 

and 

liquors 

Wines 

Total 

1947-48 .. i 

15-29 

227.4 

7 • 9(i 

250 • t’> 

1948-49 .. 

22.65 

. 165-35 

4*13 

192*13 

1949-50 

17-55 

129-77 

3 • 30 

1.50 • 02 

1950-51 

11-51 

82 - 53 

1-54 

'58 

(8 months) 

> I 





It is proposed (Budget 1951) to impose a 
surcharge of 100% on tlio import duty on tile, 
beer, spirits and fermented liquor ; the expected 
addition to the revenue is Its. 40 lakhs. 

Prohibition.—ProWbltlon Is now the accepted 
policy in India, and in every State there is elttier 
complete prohibition or partial prohibition wtiioh 
is to attain completion in a definite number of 
years. For Instance, there is prohibition in about 
half of Madiiya Pradesli. Madras went comp¬ 
letely dry on October 1, 1918 and Bombay on 
April !, 1950. Nine out of 49 districts in Uttar 
Pradesh are dry. Mysore expects to go 
completely dry in five years' time. 

Prohibition la mainly enforced by the excise 
police but Id certain States there are non- 
offldal voruntary bodies such as Vigilance 
Committees for detection and checking, or Pro¬ 
hibition Guards to help the regular Excise I’oUcc. 
In Bombay no liquor advorUsemeuta are allowed 
in nowspapeis or liquor scenes In lllaia. Liquor 


shops have been converted into tea and 
refreshment hotels in Madras, w-hlle Bombay has 
opened centres where * nira ’ Is served In the 
place of liquor. In nearly every State one 
day or more have been dcola^i d as dry days. 

Now that dnmkonness Is an offence in certain 
States pimlsliablo with iinprlsoniuent or fine 
or botli the need for an objcctivo teat for 
lutoxicntlon arises. It has been suggested In 
this connection that It would bo a good Idea if 
wo applied the same test as is being Increasingly 
applied In the U.S.A. In some of the American 
courts intoxication Is considered as present If the 
concentration of alcohol In the person’s blood 
1b *16% or more. If tho concentration is less 
than -15% and more than .06% tho person’s 
general behaviour and other clrournetanoea are 
considered. Tho U.9. Courts have reoognieed 
tho iidralssiblllty of such ovldenoo and devised 
means of making such tests compnlsorv. Ouo 
Su| trcme Court has ruled that the test of Intoxi¬ 
cation Is not tho amount of alcohol drnuk, but 
tlie amount of alcohol present la tim blood. A 


/second test is the detection and estimation of 
alcohol vapour in the breath. 

It Is fully recognized, however, that legal 
prohibition alono is not enough to stamp out the 
evil of drink. Something must be done to 
remove the causes that produce alcoholism. 
Among the major causes wliich produce 
alcoholism are poverty, overw’ork and a certain 
feeling of ennui. In the case of cliromc 
alcoholics the cause may lie deeper still, m a 
pathological condition of the person’s mind or 
bodv. Tlierefore to achieve any lasting result 
a policy of negative prohibition should be backed 
by a constructive effort to pro\dde better food, 
better housing, better living conditions, greater 
facilities for recreation and the proper type of 
education for the younger people. The need for 
a constructive effort of this nature is fully 
realized and every State Government has 
its owm programme for inass education and 
enlightenment in this direction. 

Tiie loss in the excise revenue will be partly 
made up by fresh taxation such as sales taxes, 
industrial profits taxes or tlie raising of duty 
on liquor as in U.P. And second, tho palms 
and the mliowa trees no longer tapped for 
toddy would now be available for tho pro¬ 
duction of power alcohol resulting in a genera 
increase of the country’s fuel resources. 

INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 

We have already mentioned that alcoho 
used not only as a drink but also for industria 
purposes. Industrial alcohol Is a very valuable 
material In the manufacture of chemicals like 
acetone, acetic acid, ether, chloroform, ethyl 
acetate, etc. It is also necessary as a solvent 
in the manufacture of fine chemicals, medical 
preparations, toilets, etc. Since the last war its 
importance if at all has Increased. It is now 
essential in the manufacture of ammunition and 
of artificial rubber. 

In 1946 there were ns many as 33 plants 
capable of producing 12 million gallons of 
iiulustrial alcohol. But the actual production 
was as low as 5,031,400 gallons In 1945-46, 
3,734,600 in 1946-47, 4-9 million gallons in 1948 
and 2-933 rallliou gallons in 1949. The undivided 
Government of India’s Panel on Fine Chemicals, 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals estimated that tho 
medical requirements of the sub-continent were 
a million gallons annually and iiulustriiU require¬ 
ments 10 millions, a target \yhlch they said ought 
to bo reached In 15 years timo. To make this 
possible, it is argued, tlie first essential is to abollslv 
the present excise duty on industrial alcohol and 
the second is to have a uniform policy tor tlie 
country as a whole. Industrial alcohol should 
not cost more than a few umuvs a gallon. As it 
Is it costs tho distiller about eight annas to make 
it. When the producer’s and middleman's profit 
Is added the price will lucroaso to a point where it 
becomes uneconomic to use it. 


AMERICAN RECORD 

In this connection tho expcrlenco of U.S.A. 
may bo holnful. Before tlie war the normal 
production In the U.S.A, was 100 million 
gallons. As more alcohol was needed to make 
smokeless powder for antl-nlrcrnfb shells and 
artificial runber tyres for Army lorries the produc¬ 
tion rose to 600 millions between 1941 and 194r>, 
ns whisky distlllerioa were turned to the produc¬ 
tion of Industrial alcohol. Synthetic alcohol was 
produced at 4 plants ft-om natural and judrolcum 
roflnsrv gases. Tho point about eynihetlo 
alcoholU that It Is cheaper than alcohol 
nioliiSBes, Svnthotlc alcohol costs only I'.l to l.i 
cents a gallon while molasses oloolud coat'* 40 
cents when tho price of molasses Is 13-6 
a gallon. The lutiiro lies thereforo wltli syntlu ilc 
alcohol. 

In 1919 out of a product Km of 1 .’ 9 tulUloii 
galUuis, which was per cent crenier tliau in 
1918, 00 per cent was synlhciki nlcuhol. 
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This trrnfl is sliown by the comparative 
anafysig of production figures for 1941 and 1947; 


Production of Ethyl 
Alcoi'iol. 


Source. 

Year 

11-! 1 

Per cent. 

Year 

1947 

Per cent. 

. 

Molasses 

70.4 

21-7 

Ethyl Sulphate 

23-4 

53*5 

Grain .. .. 

6-9 

160 

Potatoes 

• * 

5*2 

Sulphite liqnor .. | 

• • 

1-8 

Miscellaneous 

0-3 1 

1*8 

Total 

100 1 

100 


In U.S.A., from Narch I, 1947, all restrictional 
on the use of principal breiring grains, malt, corn* 
and rice were lifted and brewers produced enoi^h 
beer and ale to meet the rising demand, which 
rose to unprecedented levels. The federal excise 
and special taxes on beer, for tbe fiscal year 1947 
amounted to 665 million dollars and the State 
and Local taxes and licence fees on beer was 
estimated at 180 millioa dollars. 

After the w’ar, most of the distilleries (226) 
employing about 30,000 men, reverted to 
beverage production. Out of the 350 to 360 
million gallons capacity operated hj’ Industrial 
Alcohol Producers not more than 200 were 
considered economic, since the price of grain 
was prohibitive. Lately the synthetic product 
has been .making headway on the market with a 
productive capacity of more than 120 million 
gallons in 1949. 


Production in India 


ETHYL ALCOHOL IN H.S.A, 
(In millions of proof gallons). 


• Approximate, 

INDESTKIAL ALCOHOL 
Here are the production figures In million gallons for U.S.A. 


And here are the consumption figures 


Year 

Military 

Lend- 

Lease 

Synth, 

rubber 

Anti- 

Freeze 

Civilian and 
indirect 
military 

Total 

1989 

» #■ 

• • 

* * 

* * 

104 

104 

1940 

■- « 

* ' 

■ ■ 

« • 

130 

130 

1941 

18 

9 

23 i 

• « 

165 

215 

1942 

46 

25 

30 

# « 

128 

229 

1943 

40 

63 

126 

51 

148 

428 

1944 

27 

60 

330 

32 

160 

609 

1945 

18*1 

i' i 

315-9 

291 

105-6 

468-7 

1946 

0-9 

W W 

62-7 

23 0 • 

104-0 

190-6 

1947 

01 

« * 

9-3 

32-0 

118-7 

160-1 

1948 

0*1 

« * 

0-4 

30-7 1 

119-8 1 

151-0 


AVe now come to the third use of alcohol, 
i.c. as motor fuel for the production of mechanical 
power. A great many countries in the world 
have to depend on imported petrol. So as a 
security measure some power alcohol is always 
being produced in nearly every big European 
country from local raw material such as surplus 
potatoes, w'heat, molasses and so on. 

India is a large importer of petrol. There Is 
no reason therefore why India should not develop 
a power alcohol industry of her own especially 
when she is such a large producer of sugar, A 
great deal of the molasses which is a by-product 
in the manufacture of sugar is now going waste. 
Here are some figures which make the position 
clear. India had nearly 150 factories in 1942 
producing sugar. Now out of the 485,000 
toms of molasses produced in that year 
about 100,000 tons W'ere fermented to 
make potable alcohol, and another 50,000 tons 
used as fuel or manure or for tobacco caring or 
for making Inferior sweets. • The rest, that is to 
say, as many as 3 5.000 tons were simply wasted. 


But if all the wastage was to he used for the 
production of power alcohol a secure market 
had to he guaranteed to the producer. This 
meant some sort of legislation to compel the 
users of petrol to mix in a certain proportion 
power alcohol with petrol in the ratio 20; 80. 
The Joint Power Alcohol Enquiry Committee 
of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Indian Tariff Board were all 
recommending a scheme for the starting of a 
power alcohol industry before the war for it was 
clear that alcohol-petrol was superior as a fuel to 
neat petrol. But an appeal to the Government 
of India failed as it was frightened of 
antagonising oil interests. Some of the State 
Governments, however, went ahead. Between 
1939 and 1942, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Mysore all passed appropriate 
legislation for the purpose of encouraging use of 
power aI<»hol, Mysore giving the lead In this 
matter. In 1946 there were 5 plants with a 
capacity of million gallons but the actual 
production was about a million gallons. In 
1947 the number of plants increased to 9, 


1949 

(million gallons) 
Power Alcohol 4*229 
Industrial 2 988 


1950 (Jan. to Nov'ber) 
(million gallons) 


4 092 
2-951 


Baw Material. 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 1 

Potatoes 

* * 

P P 

P P 

P P 

• * 

3-7 

♦ 

12-8 1 

17 

*- * 

Grain 

.17-5 

38-5 

107-8 

206-2 

281-6 

104-9 

39-7 

63 

i P 

Molasses 

210-4 

289-3 

159-1 

207-5 

190-2 

87-1 

54-1 

91* 

* P 

Sjuithetic Ethyl 
Sulphate 

69-9 

90-6 

96-7 

113-7 

111-6 

127-5 

133-3 

165 

^ * 

Sulphite liquors . , 

* m 

P P 

* • 

* 1 

1-0 

2-8 

4-3 

6 

■ P 

Total 

298-8 

424-8 

447-7 

636-5 

683'4 

353-5 

298-8 

332 

338 : 


Year 

Synthetic 

Molasses 

1 Grain 

Import 

Total 

1943 .. 

56 

81 

300 

12 

449 

1944 .. 

60 

150 

359 

33 

602 

1945 

112 

190 

281 


683 

1946 .. 

130 

87 

105 


353 

1947 

137 

39 

54 

31.9 

298 

1948 .. 

'■ P 

P P 

P P 

* P 

180-8 

1949 .. 

*■ « 

P P 

P « 

« P 

192-3 


Even this increased production falls far short 
of the country’s needs and more intensivo 
jilanned development, is necessary as the report 
of the panel shows. A new plant started pro¬ 
duction early in 1951 at Nasik, with an annual 
capacity of a million gallons. The estimated 
production of 4*5 million gallons in 1950 has 
been much lower than the target of 7 million 
gallons due to shortage of molasses in western 
U.P., want of sufficient offtake at the distilleries 
in eastern U.P. and Bihar and the suspension of 
the Power Alcohol Act in Mysore. More power 
alcohol plants, smaller in capacity to suit the 
sugar factories and further improvements in 
fermentation practice are needed to step up 
output. 

Power Alcohol should also be made as in 
U.S.A. from the w'ood sulphite liquors, a by¬ 
product of the paper factories proposed to be 
established. 

Panel Report. —The report of the Panel 
appointed by the undivided Government of 
India to review the situation and make recom¬ 
mendations estimates that with the expected 
suiplus of 430,000 tons of molasses 26 million 
gallons of alcohol can be produced. And out of 
26 millions as many as 20 million could he used 
as fuel. They recommend therefore that all the 
existing plants should be modernized and if 
necessary expanded, and that 20 new plants with 
a capacity of ^ to 1 million gallons a year sho^d 
be built. As far as possible all plants were to 
be fabricated locally. The capital cost of 
the 20 plants is estimated at lls. 2 
crores. 20% of this w*ill have to be used 
on imports of equipment which cannot yet be 
made in India such as boilers, generators, 
air compressors, yeast separators and contr6l 
instruments. The rest of the equipment could 
be made In India with the help of the 
existing personnel. It is not necessary to import 
foreign experts but it may be useful to send out 
technicians from here to study the working of 
foreign plants so that they' might be able 
to employ the latest methods in Indian 
factories. Further recommendations are a 
reduction In the excise duty on power alcohol 
to enable the blended fuel to be sold at 
the same price as neat petrol, and the appoint* 
ment of an Alcohol Commissioner to reg^ate 
matters relating to molasses and the price and 
distribution of alcohol. 

The Panel also makes a few recommendations 
about industrial alcohol. It recommends, for 
instance, the development of subsidiary 
industries for making chemicals, solvents, food- 
yeast, dry-lee, fertilizers, potash, etc. from 
alcohol and the by-products, and the starting 
of a research organization, to investigate possi¬ 
bilities of expanding production and ^discover 
alternative sources and raw material and further 
applicatioi^ of industrial alcohol.' To encourage 
such application it suggests that industrial 
alcohol should be free from any tax. Finally, 
to encourage the grow’th of the whole industry 
the Panel recommends a general reduction in 
railway freights on molasses and alcohol. 

After the division of the sub-continent the 
position is roughly as follows:—75% of cane- 
acreage, and 97 % of sugar, molasses and alcohol 
Remain in India and the nalance goes to Pakistan. 
U.P. and Bihar produce 10 to 14 million gallons 
of alcohol. Out of this 2i to 4 millions may be 
used for blended fuel in the States and the 
rest could be exported. 

The Union Government has recently taken over 
rwponsibility for Central direction and control 
of the Power Alcohol Industry and in order to 
increase production raised the price payable 
for power alcohol from 11 annas to 14 annas 
P®** sallon, to distillers w'ho are obliged to sell 
all the pow'er alcohol to the State Governments. 
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THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


TN the history of Trade Associations in 
lindia, the cement industry provides an 

illustrioos example of successful co-operative 
endeavour. Starting witli small independent 
units, the industry passed through a period of 
viuissifcucif's before it could nttfiin tho present 
position of strength and solidarity. 

The first venture in the manufacture of 
Portiand Cement in India took place In 1904, 
in a small factory just outside Madras, but it 
quickly rreot out of business. 

A few vears later three new companies came 
Into existence and laid the foundation of the 
industry as it exists today. 

GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 

Towards the end of the First Great War, the 
output of all cement factories was com¬ 
mandeered by the Government. The boom 
period which followed that war witnessed the 
springing up of a number of new cement 
factories. Most of these were erected within 
the geographical marketing areas of the existing 
works and intemal competition set up an 
insensate scramble for business at any price, 
and for delivery over any distance, ignoring 
entirely the basic economic principle that as a 
cheap bmlding material, it cannot cany heavy 
distribution of freight charges. This intense 
competition almost brought the industry to 
its knees. Three of the new companies went 
into liquidation and the shareholders lost be¬ 
tween 2 and crores of rupees, 

FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS 

In 1925, following the result of an enquiry by 
the Tariff Board, the necessity for co-operation 
among the manufacturing units was clearly 
emphasised and os a result, an Association 
known as the Indian Cement Manufacturers’ 
Association was formed. This proved to be 
a complete success as could be seen from tlie 
fact that during the four years of its existence 
not one single case of price cutting was recorded. 
Although described as a ’‘Manufacturers’ 
Association”, its functions were only to fix and 
regulate selling prices. Each manufacturing 
company was a separate entity with its owni 
selling arrangements and each was out to obtain 
as much business as it could possibly secure. 

The Association was also responsible for the 
next step in co-operation. Its members agreed 
to a levy of 5 annas per ton on the sales to 
finance a joint service known as the Concrete 
Association of India which was formed in 1927 
for the purpose of educating the public in the 
uses of cement and to provide free technical 
aid and advice to the consumer. 

CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY 

Inspired with a certain measure of confidence 
they toukyct another ste]) whicli was tlie fornia- 
tlon of the Cement Marketing Coinpany of I ndia, 
Ltd,, but, over this, negotiati(*iis were both deli¬ 
cate and protracted. No member comiiany liked 
the idea of giving up control of its own sales; 
on the contrary, it wanted to secure as large 
a sales quota ns possible. This latter p.olnt 
presented a very thorny problena and after 
considering various formulte, an agreement 
was reached and a quota fixed based on the 
capacity of each. 

In 1934, two new companies joined the pool 
adding a further tonnage. lYlth the aid of the 
Concrete Association of India and a comprelien- 
sive publicity programme, sales were increased 
and during tlie Marketing Company's regime 
the average selling price of cement throughout 
the whole of tlie country was reduced by 
over 26%. 


Its real charter was to operate the agreement 
entered into beWeen the member companies 
and in this, there were a number of defects 
which were the cause of many uncertainties and 
suspicions. The quota was fixed rigidly but 
there was nothing in the agreement to prevent 
any company from enlarging its works to any 
extent it deemed fit and it was soon apparent 
to all that provision for future expansion had 
to be undertaken. 

ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES 

It was to put an end to all doubts and un¬ 
certainties about the future that the late Mr. 
F. E. Dinshaw mooted the merger scheme, its 
object being to make and deliver cement as 
cheaply as possible through rationalised pro¬ 
duction and distribution. Tliis brought about 
the fusion of all the Indian cement manufactur¬ 
ing companies then in operation (with the 
exception of the Sone Valley Cement Co. Ltd.) 
into one- unit known as the Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd., in 1936 whose JIanaging Agents 
are Cement Agencies Ltd. The benefit that 
accrued to the Industry by the development of 
new sites taken over from member companies at 
suitable centres was passed on to the consumer by 
way ofreduction in selling prices. This reduction 
resulted in an increased off-take which made 
it possible to make further reductions. Thus, 
there was an average total reduction all over 
India of about Ra. 10 per ton from, 1930 to 
1936, which, resulted in the consumers heneflt- 
ing to the extent of crores of rupees. 

The policy of the cement companies which 
eventually merged into the Associated Cement 
Companies, aimed at the establishment of a 
great national industry on sound business lines. 
Foreign competition was reduced to a minimum 
and as sales increased prices w'ere reduced 
systematic.aliy each year. This was along the 
lines recommended by the Tariff Board and has 
definitely led to the advantages envisaged by 
them, viZrt elficlent running, eheaper production, 
low distribution costs and lower selling price 
to public. 

DALMIA GROUP 

The Industry was, however, again affected 
when, in 1938, the Dalmia Group of Companies 
which had come into being began to compete 
with the Associated Companies. HappUy, this 
state of affairs did not last long, and by the end 
of 1940, an agreement was concluded between 
these tw’O major groups to market their output 
through a central organization. The Cement 
Marketing Co. of India, Ltd., was again brought 
into operation. Prices were reduced further 
and thereafter stabilised at an economical level 
restoring the industry again to a healthy 
footing. 

The Cement Marketing Company thou con¬ 
trolled and managed the sales and distribution 
of all the cement manufactured by the Associated 
Cement (’oiiiimiiies the Dalmia Group of 
(’oiupanie.s, the fonner having 12 factories in 
operation and the hitter flvo* Tho output of 
all these factories represented about 86% of the 
whole industry as there were four other cement 
companies operating independently. 

EFFECTS OF WAR 

As on cither industries, the recent war has had 
a vast elVuct Oil cement. M 1th tlio ri.se 
in tin’ coKt of nil materials required for tho 
manuraeturo and packing of cement, production 
cost natuniUv increasea. To off-set this, In 
part, the price of cement had to bo raised but 
It was still maintnlncd at a very reusonable 
level, the rale luinv coutrolled by the Industries 
and Civil Supplies Departnieut. Even with the 
increase allowed bv the Government alter 


prolonged examination, the price of cenient 
todav compares very favourably with the price ot 
other building materials as most of them have 
gone up by over 200 to 400 per cent. 

Just before and for some time after the out¬ 
break of hostUitiea, the demand from export 
markets both for Government and public use 
began to increase, and India eventually became 
the supply centre of cement to the Middle ana 
Far East. The internal demand similarly 
increased. Practically 80% of the total output 
was taken by Government and the balance 
strictly rationed for essential repairs. With the 
cessation of hostilities, the proportion of 
Government demand fell considerably but the 
total demand both of the Government and 
the public increased enormously^. 

In March 1948 the two groups the Associated 
Cement and Dalmia's separated by mutual 
consent owing to disagreement about price. 
They now market their products separately’. 

BENEFITS 

The part which the cement Industry play's in 
the welfare of the country may not be fully 
appreciated. Not only, does It aCford employ'- 
raent to thousands of men in the factones 
but It is also one of the largest consumers of 
Indian coal. The jute industry is also benefited 
because over 40 million jute bags are useci 
annually for packing purposes. Then, there is 
the large freight revenue accruing to the 
Railways by the transport of coal, gunny bags 
and cement estimated at some crores per 
annum. 

The progress which has been made has been 
largely due to the energy and enterprise ot 
the Cement Marketing Company and the Concrete 
Association of India in educating the country- 
in the uses of cement. Branch offices are 
maintained throughout India with a staff of 
over a hundred engineers, overseers and skilled 
masons who give technical iissistanco to cement 
users. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

At the time of tho partition of India In August 
1947 there were IS cement factories in the Indian 
Union with a total capacity of 2.1 nnUiou tons 
per annum. During tho last three years a number 
of cement factories in India expamled their 
capacity and three new factories were erected 
at Jamnagar (Saurashtra), Tiruuelveli (South 
India) and Kottayam (Union of TravancoL’e- 
Cochin), resulting in a total capacity of ‘2*b 
million tons per annum. 

Of the three new faetorios which wore under 
eoiistruetion in 19r>0 at Sevalia (Bombay Statei, 
Sawni Jladhupur (llajasthan) ami Uaj (Jungpov 
(Orlssn) the first, viz. Seyalin was luamrurated iu 
1951 April. With the eompletion of the other 
two faelories ami the extension to the exi>tine 
ones it is expeeted that tlie total proiluetive 
.’apaeity’ is likely to he ahout I luillion lon> Viy 
the end of 11 ) 52 . 

Withtho restoration of htahiUty, the eeinent 
industry has retained its nalimuil impovtanee in 
the sense that it Is one ol (he lew eomnvoiUties 
that can enter into every one td t he main sehemes 
nl'mitlounl itrogramme, ri:.. eomnomleatlons, 
irrigatlou and agrlenltural de\elirpmeut g*'ueraUy 
aud proper housing of the working tltisse-. 
The cement Industry owing to (he tirgem y of (* . 
demand plaeed on it In tiie Immediate past y r 
years and tho orderly i>!amilng of future <hsvrh o- 
nient has rccolved duo eonslderatl • » n >> i 
Uovernnieut. 


f 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


F or pt]rp63cs of industrial production, 
chemicals fall easily into one of two major 
groups : (a) Chemicals, and (6) 

Fine Chemicals. Heavy chemicals are produced 
in enormous tonnages and at a low cost, and are 
consumed almost wholly in industrial and 
agriciiitural operations. The term “ Hea^-y 
Chemicals" is applied usually to suhstances 
such as the common acids, alkalies, fertiliz.er, 
etc., which are the foundation of the entire 
chemical industry. Their industri.al utility is 
determined by their_ use of processing the raw 
materials of other -industries manufacturing 
essential commodities, guch as textiles, paper, 
soap, glass, leather, kerosene, motor spirit, 
lubricating oils; etc. Tlius, while the cost of 
the basic clipmicals will undoubtedly influence 
the development of the consumer industries, 
there must be an all-round development of the 
latter to enable the lieavy chemicals industry 
to be placed on a sohnd footing. 

Fine chemicals, on the other hand, are 
manufactured generally in relatively small 
amounts since purity is important; their 
production requires great skill and care in each 
operation under accurately controlled conditions. 
In this category are included photographic 


TU.aterials, drugs and pharmaceutical products, 
paints, varai.shes and pigments, dyestuflfs, etc. 

The total capital invested in the chemical 
industrj' is about Rs. 8 crores representing hardly 
2-5 per cent, of the total capital invested in 
industrial enterprise. It is tliought that rapid 
expansion of the chemical industry in the im¬ 
mediate future is possible only with tlie help of 
imported equipment. Broadly stated there is 
suflBcient teelmical personuel available in the 
country, but certain types of chcinical industry, 
require technicians from aliroad. If tlie heavy 
chemical industry in India has not developed to 
the extent to which expansion has taken place in 
the U S. and U.K. that is because major consum¬ 
ing industries sucli as plastics and rayon have not 
yet been firmly established in this country. 

HEAVY CHEMICALS 

\\ ith the notable exceptions of borax, nitre and 
elemental sulphur, the heavy chemicals do not 
occur in nature, and they have, therefore, to be 
manufactured from naturally occurring raw 
materials. The names of the various lieavv 
cliemicals manufactured in India together with 
the details of the production are given below; — 



Chemicals 


Sulphuric Acid 
AJiimiuium Suljfliate 
and alums .. 

Copper sulpliate 
Ferrous sulphate 
iilagnesium sulpliate 
Sodium sulphate 

Sodium hydrosulphite 
.Sodium sulphide 
Sodium ttiiosulphate.. 
Hydrochloric acid 

Calcium chloride 
Magnesium diloride .. 
Zinc chloride .. 

Xitric acid 
Ammonia 

Ammonia carbonate 
and bic-arbonate .. 
Ammonia chloride 
Caustic soda .. 

Soda ash 

Bleaching powder 
Chlorine 

Potassium chlorate .. 
Sodium bicjirbonate .. 

Sodium cyanides and 
ferrocyanides 
Sodium silicate 
Sodium and potassium 
dichromates 
Calcium carbide 


Average 
pre-war 
(1935-40) 
figures of 
production 

Production, 

1946-47 

Target 
estimated 
for next 
five years 

26,000 

89,000 (1949) 

50,000 

8,500 

17,000 

38.000 

-1- 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

2,000 

2,500 ! 

3.500 

3,500 

4,000 1 

1,000 

2,000 

4,500 1 

# » 

m « 

3.000 

* 4 

100 

7,000 

P- P 

400 

1.000 

350 

2,500 

3,000 

■ » 

1,000 

2,000 

6,000 

7,000 

*- m 

m « 

300 

3,000 

500 

2,75f) 

4.000 

* * 

1,500 

12.000 to 
15,000 

# P 

Inadequate 

600 

■P # 

600 (1948) 

4,000 

1,500 

6,200 (1949) 

133,000 

Small 

28,500 (1948) 

270,000 

4 P 

2,800 (1948) 

10,000 

* 4 

1,800 (1948) 

50,000 

H m 

2,000 

3,500 

Small 

. 1,500 

10,000 to 
15,000 

■ 4 

4 * 

4,000 

* * 

4 4 

• « 

3,500 

5,000 

A ■ 

* 4 

7,000 


i 



Main uses 


Tlie trend of production of some other heavy 
chemicals is given below:— 


Chemical 

1948 

tons 

1949 

tons 

Alum ,. 

2,621 

5,000 * 

Alumina Ferric 

12,.590 . 

15,500 

Epsom salt 

2,876 

3,500 ■ 

Copperas 

.520 

? 

Co]>per Suljihato 

425 

500 

Acid Hydrochloric . . 

1,747 

2,450 c 

Acid Nitric 

1,309 

1,500 

Sodium Sulphide 

1,116 

533 

Zinc chloride .. 

A 

166' 

Calcium chloride 

943 

> 

Magnefeium chloride .. 

1 

7,705 

10,373 


The output of chlorine liquid and bleaching 
powder has been generally upward but that of 
bicliromates lias declined. In the case of liquid 
cliloriiie imports declined from 682,235 lbs, in 
1938-39 to 654 lbs. in 1949-50 and the Govern¬ 
ment of India liave decided tliat no import is now 
necessary. Imports of bleaching powder have 
halved from 10,656 tons in the pre-war year to 
5,51.3 tons in 1949-50. In the case of bichromate 
there is a surplus capacity and though the pro¬ 
duction is downward the industry lias built up a 
valuable export market. The following are the 
details of production 


Chief basic chemical 

Paper, textiles, water treat¬ 
ments 

Insecticide, fungicide 
Textiles, inks, paints 
Sizing, pharmacy 

Paper, textiles, dyeing, phar¬ 
macy 

Textiles, sugar, gur . 

Dyeing, jiaper tanning 
Photography, leather, textiles 
Textiles, galvanizing, prepara¬ 
tion of other chemicals 
Refrigeration, road-making 
Textiles, paper, cement 
Sizing, flux, dry cells 
Cold refining 

Fertilisers, refrigeration, medi¬ 
cine 

^ledicine, baking powder 
Flux, dry cells, sundry trades 
Soap, textiles, paper, other 
sundry trades 

Glass, textiles, paper, silicates, 
washing, flux, etc. 

Textiles, paper, public health 
Water treatment, bleaching 
powder, chlorinated products 
JIatches 

Medicine, food products, fire 
extinguishers 

Extraction of gold and silver 
Lining, silk, soaps 

Textiles, leather, matches 
Oxy-acetylene welding, mining 
operations 


Yeai;s 

Chlorine 

Liquid 

tons 

Bleaching 

Powder 

tons 

1946 

1,500 

2.000 

1947 

1,706 

2,550 

' 1948 

1,800 

2,836 

1949 

2,649 

2,468 

1950 

3,964 

3,309 


Bieliro- 

mates 

tons 


2,081 

2,306 

2,939 

1,720 

1,955 


Imports of tlie following chemicals i.s banned 
since domestic production is sulflcient 
Alums, Aluminium Sulphate Ferric, Bichro¬ 
mates, Sodium and Potassium, Sodium Sulphate, 
Sodium Thiosulphate, Sodium Sulphite anhv- 
drous Sodium Bisulphite, Sodium silicate. 
Sodium and Potassium acetate Sodium and 


Potassium citrate, Calcium chloride, Chlorine 
Miquid, Chrome Alum, Chrome Salts and 
Chromic acid, Ferrous Sulphate, Hydrochloric 
acid, Sulphuric acid, Xitric acid,* Iron and 
Potassium bromide, Magnesium sulphate, {Ep¬ 
som Salt), Magnesium chloride, Magnesium 
carbonate heavy, Xaphthalene. 




Calcium Chloride- —Tliere are two manu¬ 
facturers of calcium chloride of commercial' 
quality. Their capacity is 1,500 tons but the 
production has declined from 818 tons in 1946 to 
229 tons in 1949, Tlie Tariff Board made a re¬ 
port on the claim of the industry for protection 
early in 1950 and Government passed orders 
extending the protection up to March 31, 1952. 
As regards the Board’s suggestion that imports 
of calcium chloride should be allowed only after 
taking into account the domestic production 
Government observed that this was acceptable 
for the duration of the import control instituted 
mainly for the purpose of balance of pajTnents 
consideration. 

Stearic Acid and Oleic Acid.—At the beginning 
of 1947 there were three units producing stearic 
acid and oleic acid. Since then one firm suspended 
manufacture owing to foreign competition and 
anotlier unit expected to commence production 
on a large scale has not started production. The 
main raw materials are tallow, lime or caustic 
soda and sulphuric acid. The Tariff Board had 
estimated the demand for undivided India in 
1947 at 1,000 tons for stearic acid and 500 tons 
for oleic acid. The Board placed the demand in 
1950, when it undertook the next inquirv, at 700 
tons and 600 tons respectively. Against a rated 
capacity of 1,300 tons the annual productions 
varied between 81 • 5 tons and 25 tons in respect of 
stearic acid and 8*2 tons and 1 ton in the case of 
oleic acid. Government have extended the 
protection up to December 31,1951 and have also 
accepted the Board's recommendation in regard 
to taking? indigenous production into account 
before granting licences when it reaches half the 
domestic needs, Oovernmeut have also accepted 
the Board’s recommendation that the industry 
does not need any subsidy. 
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Tariff Board's report submitted in 1050 
canacltv of the indigenous industry is only oO 

toSs and the actual ^overmn?nt 

cent of the domestic demand. 
have accented the Board’s recommendations m 
respect of replacing the existing protective 
bv a revenue duty to meet their requirements of 
potassium permanganate from tlie mdigenou 
nianufactiire. 

SULPHURIC ACID 

The production of sulphuric acid has lisen 
fo^ fold^ince 193S-39 during the last ten years 
(see below) the flgiirc for 19o0 being about 
tons Even with this substantial increase in the 
production figures, our per capita 
of sulphuric acid is very far below in tu. 
U S.A* being lbs., and respectively , 

The pre-war production flsiures of hydrochloric 
and nitric acids were 350 tons and 500 tons per 
annum, respectively; their productmn increased 
substantially during the peno.d of 
War II and, at present, nearly 2,o00 tons of 
hydrochloric acid and 2,750 tons of nitric acid 
are manufactured annually* 

Here are the production figures for sulphuric 
opid ■— Thousands 

• of tons. 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946 .. 

1947 ,. 

1948 . 

1949 .. 

1950 .. 

There are now 40 firms, which 

■ 

about 150,000 tons of sulphuric acid m 43 
units. Of these, 11 are contact process units, 
mostly installed in the post-war period. lour 
units are under erection w'hich would ^ye 
an additional capacity of 30,000 tons. The 
percentage of the total production that vi^ioiis 
industries use, are roughly Chemical 40, Ferti¬ 
lizers 40, Metals 5, Cotton Textile 5, Mineral 
Oil 2, Leather 1 and Engineering and other 
industries 7. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


There appears to be no reason why all the above- 
mentioned methods should not be practised in 
India to make it at least partly self-sufficient 
with regard to this basic chemical. 
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26-8 

25-6 

30-7 

43-0 

40-7 

59-0 

65-0 

« 4 
60 
60 
80 
90-5 
102-5 


Manufacture. —Sulphuric acid is manufs^ 
tured from elemental sulphur, and since the 
small quantities available at Koh-i-Sultan have 
proved uneconomical and we have no known 
deposits of iron ])jTites the sulphuric acid in¬ 
dustry is almost entirely dependent on imported 
sulphur. During the pre-war period (1935-40), 
Inuia and Pakistan used to import about 28,800 
tons of sulphur annually at a cost of about 
Rs. 100 per ton. In the finaneial year 1949-50 
imports of sulphur totalled 40,000 tons at a cost 
of Rs. seventy lakhs. Imports thereafter be¬ 
came rather difficult owing to heavy stockpiling 
throughout the world but India mauaged 
to import 55,326 tons valued at .Rs. 113 lakhs 
In the twelve following months. ]jy April 1951 
the scarcity became so acute that the United 
States as tlie major world producer introduced 
the quota system. India’s annual ue<‘ds for 
manufacturing sulphuric acid are placed at 60,000 
tons. 

In Western countries where native sulphur 
deposita are not available, the acid is innmi- 
factured as far as possible from other aulpluir- 
bearing materials locally available. For 
Instance, sulphuric acid was manufactured in 
Germany from gypsum or anhydrite, with cement 
as a by-producL In Great Britain, the Bpeut 
oxide from gas works Is used to recover its 
Bidphiir content In the form of aulphurlc acid. 
Also, sulphurous gases obtained iu the smelting 
industries, involving the roasting of Iron and 
copper pyrites and copj'cr glance, arc utllir.t d 
Id many countries ns a source of sulphuric acid. 


Other Methods. —Further, m countries with 
meagre sulphur resources, it is considereu 
desirable that industries should become independ¬ 
ent of sulphuric acid as far as possible, Y* * 
a Wew to avoiding the dependence of important 
chemical industries on imported sulphur, ror 
instance, ammonium sulpliate and superpnos- 
nhate among fertilizers, and hydrochloric_ and 
nitric acids among the chief heavy chemicals, 
are manufactured now by processes which do not 
involve the use of sulphuric acid, inns, 
ammonium sulphate is made frorti gypsum and 
ammonia, phosphatic fertilizers by the use ot 
electrical energy, hyilrochlonc acid by burning 
chlorine in hydrogen, and nitric acid by tlie 
oxidation of synthetic ammonia. In India 
it may not be possible to apply all the above- 
mentioned methods immediately. For instance, 
the manufacture of phosphatic fertilizers by 
the electrical method might not be possible for 
some time to come. Until this is done, the 
production of large quantities of superphos¬ 
phate will require a large amount of sulphuric 
acid, because the manufacture of this 
fertilizer must go hand in hand \yith that of 
ammonium sulphate which is now being produced 
to some extent from gypsum and ammonia, 
while another larger plant is under erection 
according to the plans prepared by the Fertilizer 
Mission. Similarly, the expansion of the already 
existing textiles, paint and metallurgiCtU 
industries, and the starting of the rayon and 
dyestuffs industries, will take up liuge quantities 
of this acid. It is surmized that the tw^o latter 
industries alone will require about 30,000 tons 
and 20,000 tons per annum, respectively, of 
sulphuric acid in the initial stages. 

ALKALIES 

As a heavy chemical, caustic soda is of equal 
importance in the soap, paper, mercerized 
cotton, explosives, dyestuffs, vegetable oil, 
ravon, and other chemical industries. At 
present India’s requirements of caustic soda 
are placed at 63,500 tons distributed as under: 
Soap 27,000 tons. Textile industry 15,000 tons, 
^^lpe^ 9,000 tons,, Vanaspati 1,500 tons Rayon 
5 000 tons, Chemical 1,500 tons, Miscellaneous 
industries 3,000 tons and Government 1,500 tons. 
Since 1948 tw-o more units have started produc¬ 
tion. and the six units had in 1951 an iiistallcd 
oapacitv of 19,068 tons. There are certain units 
which are producing their own requirements ol 
caustic soda, and this capacity would come to 
some 3,000 tons. 


India’s requirements of soda ash are 
124,000 tons composed of glass industry 40,000 
tons, sodium silicjite 15,000 tons, J^OOG 

tons, paper 5,000 tons, chemicals 6,000 tons, 
washing ‘ 44,000 tons and miscellaneous a,000 
tons The present installed capaedy is o4.000 
tons ; but until 1949 hardly one-fourth was used. 
The nroduction trend is given below : 

Year 

.q46 12,000 

1 OJ.7 - * • ^ ^ 

};Io *' .. .. 29,150 

1949 i-y-of) 

1950 .. 43,190 


The chief difficulty in bridging this gap 
between production and domestic consumption 
is that of obtaining industrial salt at a reasonable 
price. The ideal location for the soda ash 
inilustrv is naturally the coalfields which are 
situated a long way off from the M este_rn coast^ 
w'hcre cheap sea salt is available or from the 
salt-beds of Rajasthan. The cost of transport 
is the principal limiting factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the soda ash industry. 


Owin*^ to heavy Imports from abroad at 
competitive rates it was rutlier difficult for in¬ 
digenous niaiinfactnrcrs to expand tlieir output 
in the initial stage; but import i<’«t''j‘’t»oiis in 
1949, a w'orld shortage in the latter half of 19o0 
and the elimination ol'foreign compotkUm puslicd 
up the production trend as will bo seen trom 

below-:— 

Year 
1940 .. 

1947 

1948 . . 

1949 . . 

1950 . . 

1951 


'I’ons 

2,000 

3,314 

4,383 

0,303 

10,840 

15,000 


OTHER INORGANIC CHEMICALS 

The World War 11 gave considerable impetus 
to the production of several heavy chemicals 
in the country. For instance the manufacture 
of important industrial cliemicals, such as 
copper sulphate, sodium sulphide, anliydrous 
ammonia, bleaching pow-der, chlorine, dichro- 
mates, etc., w-as started, and the production of 
salts, such as aluminium sulphate, iron sulmiate, 
etc., increased to a considerable extent. There 
was, however, no planning in these endeavmirs, 
and in some cases the quality of the product 
was also not sufficiently high, 

India has stepped her installed capacity for the 
manufacture of liquid cljloriue frorn four units 
(‘> 000 tons) to six units with an installed caiiacity 
of 6,535 tons. This is more than suffiemnt to 
meet all internal demands, but the difficulty is in 
transport. Long distances are involved and 
stond in the way of free transport of liquid 
chlorine from the factories to places of consimip- 
tion. The progress of production lias, therefore, 
been slow as will be seen from * 

1946— 1,500 tons, 1947 —1,706 tons. 1948—1,MH) 
tons, 1949—2,649 tons, 1950—3,970 tons. 
Recently, a firm has planned the production ot 
high test hypochlorite. 

There are three units for manufacturing Ll^ich- 
ing powder with an installed capacity of a, 160 
tons ; but It is not being fully used. 1 be details 
of output arc given below : 1946 2,000 

1947— 2,550 tons, 1948—2,836 tons, 1949—2,408 
tons, 1950—3,309 tons. 

From the bitterns in the manufacture of salt, 
India has now an estiibltslicd capacity for tUo 
manufacture of 200 tons of bromides. The 
intcTiial consumption has been computed to be 
60 tons. There Is amplo scope for catering to 
the export market. 

Another by-product In the mnunfacturo of 
salt is magnesium chloride. India is not Obly 
able to meet her internal tlomaiuls but has been 
exjiorting magueslum chloride to various conn" 
tries ill eluding U.Iv. 


(Ksti mated) 

There is a general tendency abroad to change 
over from tbo litne-soda to the electrolytic 
process for the manufacture of caustic 
as there is an increasing demand In the synthctlo 
organic industry for the by-product clilorlne 
obtained by tlsc latter method, lb ludln, 
liowovor, tiiero is every dancer uiut all 
the chlorine may not find Biiifable outlcte In 
the immediate future. Ilcnce, tho decision to 
set up electrolytic caustic soda must bo 

conBidcred in relation to the possibility of tho 
utilizfitlon of the by-product clilurlne. Among 
the possible uses for cblorliie may ho mentioned 
tho miiinifaoturc of hydrochloric acid, bleuchlng 
powder, hypochlorite solution, chlorinated rubber 
products, chlorinated plastics, D.D.I., etc 


The deniiiiul for magnesium sulphate, alum, 
etc.. Is being fully met. There is also some 
oxjiort trade In these chemical^. 

The match industry In India has expanded 
phetuimonally during' the last few years. At 
iiresent the country’s aggregate capacity for 
the production of matches Is 40 million gross 
boxes. Wo are also having a flourishing export 
trudo in matches. To cater to tho needs ot 
the mutch Industry, the country roqutres u 
production of 2,000 tons of‘potassium chlorate, 

Tho anhydrous amineuln being manufaclurru 
at present is converted almost entirely Into 
nniniouluin sulphate, and very llttlo Is tluis left 
over for refrigeration, luedldno, and other uses. 
It should bo jiosslble to obtain about SUO tons 
Iter Himum of anhydrous amioonla Ibr tluY® uses 
when tlie new yilant for tbo manufaeturo or 
mnmonlnm sulifliate from gypium and ammoolu, 
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now under construction, glarts fimctionins. The 
bleaching powder manufacturwl at present is 
poor in quality, and the defect Is attributed to 
low quality lime. It is necessary therefore to 
find deposits of and utilize high cjuality lirae 
so that the available chlorine in the product is 
at least 30 per cent. Magnesium eidoride and 
sulphate are now manufacturcKl on the West 
Coast _ from sea and sub-soil bitterns. Large 
quantities of the former were e-xported before 
the War (about 1,300 tons In 1930-40), and it is 
gratifying to note that the exports have now 
ncreased to 3,200 tons. 

Calcium carbide is a very important heavy 
cl'icmical botli in peace as well as in war. Its 
manufacture has not been undertaken so far in 


( India due largely to difficulties in finding a 
suitable site where coal and high-grade 
bmo occur together, and a cheap supply of 
electricity is also available. It is unfortunate 
that not much progress has been made in the 
pi-ection of the 5,000 ton plant that was to be 
installed in Bihar. 

FERTILIZERS 

Food is one of the three dire necessities of 
human existence. To maintain crop yields in 
any established agriculture, it is essential to 
add the plant-food elements (nitrogen, plios- 
phorus and potassium) to the soil year after year. 
The question of chemical fertilizers is thus of 
major importance in India with its rapidly 
increasing rate of population. 


Pre-war annual production of ammonium sulp¬ 
hate and superphosphate w'as about 30,000 and 
2,000 tons resi>ectively. The output of super¬ 
phosphates went up to 51,700 tons in 1950. 
There are at present 14 units with a capacity of 
134,000 tons. The main raw material is rock 
phosphate for which Moroces is the chief source. 
The production of ammonium sulphate w^as 
stepped up from 45,900 tons in 1949 to 43,000 
tons in 1950. Six firms are engaged in this in¬ 
dustry, their installed capacity being 78,000 
tons. 

The figures for production and imports of some 
of the important fertilizers are given In the 
following table. All figures are in tons per 
annum : 


Fertilizer 


Ammonium phosphate 
Ammonium sulphate 
Potassium chloride 
Potassium nitrate 
Superphosphate ., 
Fish manures, etc. 


Average pre-w'ar 
(1935-40) 
figures of 

Produc¬ 

tion 

1946-47 

Production 

1 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

1948 

1949 

* 

1950 


Target 
estimat¬ 
ed for 
next five 
years 


30,000 

small 

6,500 

2,000 


3,750 

63,500 

2,500 

7*000 

2,100 


26,000 

500 

15,000 


35,210 


21,358 


Note : ^^'her^‘. figures are not available the space is left blank. 


4.5,935 


46,724 


47,308 


52,432 


79,180 

135,751 

2,989 

146,000 

5,068 


It has been estimated that to provide a well- 
balanced diet for the whole population, the 
existing production of agricultural food products 
should be stepped up by the following margins : 
Cereals (10 per cent,); Pulses (20 per cent.); 
Oils and Fats (250 per cent.); Fruits (50 per 
cent.); and Veget.ables (100 per cent.). It has 
also been estimated that food production can be 
increased by about 25 per cent, if about 400,000 
wns of ammonium sulphate are used annually. 
To produ^ce tliat amount plant at Belagula 
(caj^city /,500 tons per annum) has been work¬ 
ing for some years and is being further expanded. 

The end of 1950 saw the virtual comidetion of 
heavy constructional work on Covernment 


fertilizer factorj' wiiich. when on full production, 
w'l 11 absorb GOO tons of coke and 1,800 tons 
of gypsum a day. The total outlay w ill be of 
about Its. 23 crores and the first quantity of 
usable ammonium sulpliate will be produced in 
the third quarter of 1951. 

FINE CHEMICALS 

The term “ fine chemicals ” is applied usuallv 
to substances such as photographic materials, 
drugs and pharmaceutical products, paints, 
pigments and varnishes, and d 3 "estuffs. The 
raw’ materials necessary for the fine chemicals 
industry are derived from both inorganic and 


organic heavy chemicals, the former of which 
were dealt with in the preceding pages. Among 
the organic chemicals, by far the most important 
are coal and wood distillation products, fermen¬ 
tation products, and aliphatic and aromatic 
sj'nthetic chemicals. Only a few’ of these organic 
chemicals are produced in India and their 
figures for _ production and imports, 
targets for their future production, and main 
uses are presented in the following table. 
Figures for production are for the j’ear 1946-47 
but there has been verj' little change in these 
industries since then. All the figures are in 
tons per annum except where otherwise 
stated. 


Chemical 


Acetic acid 


Acetone 


Ethyl alcohol (gallons) 

Formaldehyde 

Methanol 

Carbon disulphide ,, 
Glj’cerine 

m- - w ^ ^ ^ 

Lead acetate 

Oxalic acid 
Urea 

Benzene (gals.) 

Benzol (gals.) 

Creosote oil (gals.) .. 
Cresylic acid 
Naphthalene 
Phenol 


Average pre-war 





(1935-40) figures of 

l^roduction 

Target 






estimated 

Main uses 

Production 

Imports 

1946-47 

1950 

for the next 
five 5 'ears 

UnliDOWD 

350 

300 


17,000 

/Rayon, white lead, lead 
\acetate, dyeing, rubber 





* • 

25 

1,000 

* • 

13,000 

/Solvent, 

\ explosives 

750,000 

1 # ^ 

9,000,000 

■■ « 

26,000,000 

/Power, solid fuels. 

1 pharmaceuticals 

« 

200 

60 

* * 

1,000 

/Textiles, disinfectant. 

small 

nil 

050 

* * 

« < 

180 

60 

nil 

2,100 

* • 

1,800 

1,200 , 

8,760 

5,000 

\ preservative 

Solvent, denaturant 

Raj’on 

Pharmacy, explosives 

ni] 

• * 

small 

* m 


/Pigments, waterprooflnz. 

nil 

nli 

200 

* -4 




\ textiles 

36 

nil 

■ « 

r ti 

« * 

10,000 

Dyeing, printing 

Plastics, fertilizer 

« ■■ 1 

.* * 

1,200,000 

<■ # 

• p 

Solvent 

« * I 

« # 

2,400.000 

• • 

. , * 

Solvent 

* * 1 

• i 

500,000 

* t 

* * 

Insecticide 

m * 1 

■ * 

60 

m * 1 

* 4 


+ # 

* 4 

600 

52 


Disinfectant, etc. 

* * 

, 

40 

25 

29 

1,000 

Dlsinfectapts, plastics 
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The Tariff Board’s inquiry in 1950 into the 
claim for protection of fine chemicals industry 
was confined to calcium lactate 
citrate, potassium citrate and sodium citrate. 
The principal raw material for manufarturing 
calciimi lactate is lactic acid produced by the 
fermentation of products like potato starch, 
molasses, jaggery or milk 

for neutralising the lactic acid to form calcium- 
lactate. On the other hand, citrate are raanu- 
factured by combination of citric acid with 
various chemicals. Of the latter ferrous sulphate 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, caustic potash, poms- 
sium carbonate, supercel and activated carbon 
are imported. 

According to the Board's report submitted in 
the middle of 1950, there are six factories engaged 
in the production of calcium lactate, irou- 
ammoniuni citrate, potassium citrate and sodium 
citrate. The total rated capacity for the pro¬ 
duction of calcium lactate is 78 tons a year while 
for iron-ammonium citrate it is 79 tons. The 
aggregate capacity for both potasshmi citrate 
and sodium citrate has been placed at 345.66 
tons. The actual output is hardly one-flfth of 
the capacity. 

The annual demand for the next three years 
has been estimated by the Board at 60 tons for 
calcium lactate, 80 tons for iron-ammonium 
citrate,‘200 tons for potassium citrate and 50 
tons for sodium citrate. Government have, on 
the Board’s recommendation, converted the 36 
per cent, standard and 26 per cent, preferential 
revenue duty on calcium lactate into a protective 
duty. 

Photographic Material*.—The basic chemicals 
required for the photographic industry are (i) gela¬ 
tin, silver halides and sensitizers in the coating of 
film, plate and paper base, and (n) hypo sodium 


the processing stages. Of these chemicals, the 
four former are not being manufactured in Indi^- 
There was no production of sodium thiosulphate 
and sodium sulphite during the pre-war yearn, 
but due to the impetus given by World >Var 11, 
production of thf^sc chcmicfils wns started cind 
their present iinnucil output is about 800 tons and 
300 tons respectively. The output of potassium 
bromide, sodium bromide and hydroquinone was 
stepped up from 18 tons, 5 tons and nil in 1948 to 
36 tons, 14 tons and 7,471 lbs., in 1950 
respectively. 

The manufacture of gelatin for photographic 
purposes is a comparatively easy matter, parti¬ 
cularly as we have abundant raw materials for 
its manufacture by way of hides, skins, bones, 
etc. The manufacture of potassium bromide 
and liquid bromine has been started by one 
concern on the west coast of India, but the 
quantities produced are very small though they 
are enough to meet the domestic demand. The 
manufacture of sensitizers, most of which are 
complex organic compounds, will perhaps 
present some difficulties. 

Pre-war imports of raw film base into 
India were enormous, the dim industry alone 
consuming some 80 million ft. per annum. 
The Celluloid Industries Panel has recommended 
the installation of a factory for manufacturing 
50 million sq. ft. of all types of raw film, and this 
should sytkChronize with the manufacture of 
gelatin, silver halides, sensitizers and other 
photographic materials in adequate quantities. 

Drug* and Pharmaceutical Products.— 
Prior to World War H, India was 
almost entirely dependent on Imports for 
the major portion of its requirements of drugs 
and medicines. The pharmaceutical industry 
developed considerably during the war period 
but is still in its infancy. During the war, 


met from indigenous sources. Surgical dressings, 
vaccines and sera, rubber goods, laboratory 
stains and chemicals were produced on a large 
scale. Of the drugs of natural origin, Jlorphine, 
Codeine, Strychnine, Caffeine, Ephedrine, San¬ 
tonin, Quinine were produced in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties not only for meeting internal demands, but, 
in some cases, for purposes of export. Synthetic 
drugs manufactured at present in India 
are mostly made out of imported chemicals, 
and, to place the industry on a sound footing, 
it is of "fundamental importance that the fine 
chemicals necessary as raw materials are pro¬ 
duced in requisite quantities. The figures for 
production of certain natural vegetable drugs 
and synthetic, chemicals, and the targets for 
their expansion, are given in the following 
table. These figures are for the year 1946-47, 
and there has been only a moderate improvement 
thereafter and in some industries no 
improvement. In the case of peiiicillm efforts 
are being made to instal a plant near Bombay 
which will produce 105 million units in the next 
2 years and four times as much in the next five 
years. All the figures are in lbs. per annum 
except where otlierwise stated. 

Twenty-one factories with an installed capacity 
of 1,460,000 lbs. are engaged in the production of 
liver extract oral. Though the capacity is static 
during the past three years, production has risen 
progressively from 226,337 lbs. in 1948 to 247,187 
lbs. in 1949 and further to 300,000 tons in 1950. 
The capacity for manufacturing liver extract 
iujectible is 23-8 million C.C. ; but the actual 
output for the past three years 7*7 million C.C., 
9-7 million C.C. and 11 million C.C. 

Many new lines have been added recently to 
the manufacturing programme. Among them 
may be mentioned anti-tubercular drugs, anti- 
leprosy “^drugs and anfesthetics. Consequently 
exports are upward and imports downward in the 
post-war period. 


---- -• 

Drug 

Average production 
figure in 1946-47 

Target recommended for tho 
next five years 

Cafifeine ., 

20,000 

30,000 

Emetin. 

nil 

2,000 

Ephedrine ., .. .. 

3,000 

5,000 

Morphine .. .... 

2,000 

3,000 

Pyrethrum 

nil 

50,000 tons of 
dried pjTetlirum fiowers 

Quinine .. 

100,000 

2 ,000,000 

Santonin 

2,000 

3,000 

,Strychnine 

15,000 

16,000 

Carbarsone 

2,000 

50,000 

T> r> T 

t * v. ti ti »f *• *'■ ■* ** 

very little 

30,000 tons 

Mepacrine 

unknoum 

160,000 

Penicillin 

unknown 

1 ,200,000 miUlon 
Oxford units 

Streptomycin.. 

nil 

As much as possible 

Sulpha drugs. 

unknouTJ 

600,000 

Sulpharsphcnamlne and Neoarsphenamlne .. 

unknown 

50,060 

Vitamin A . 

3,500 gallons 

1 ,000,000 gallons 

Amesthetic ether .. ... 

120,000 

ft « « « 

Calcium gluconate . 

DOO 

« t • 1 

Chloral hydrate . 

200 

« ft « « 

Chlorosulphonic acid. .. . 

25 

« « • • 

Potassiuin permanganate 

36,000 

« • « * 

Tannic acid . 

13.450 

L » < * * 


The raw materials from which drugs and 
pharmaceutical products are derived consist 
of various inorganic chemicals, coal and wood 
distillation products, fermoDtation products, 

S etroleum products, anlinal und vegetable pro- 
uota, and nllpbatio and aromatic synthetic 
chemicals. It should be possible to produce 
sufficient quantittos of dings and pliarmaceutlcal 
products la India m_ the very near 
future If (i) the heavy chomlenlH liuluHtry l.s 
«panded, (u) the nmnufucture of iDtermnlJates 
from the coal.tar distillation products is Imme¬ 


diately taken iu hand, and (iii) the manu- 
fuoture of adequate quantities of sol vents of 
proper quality Is well organized. 

Paints and Varnishes.— There arc at present 
63 paint fucterle.s and 6 pigment and rolour nmnu- 
facturors in India. Between 194H and ilftceu 
(inltH camo Into exlHience and the iiisialleil eapi\- 
rity for standard types of paints and enamels 
was ftnisequcnlly Hti'pped up froni tons 

in 1917 to 65,000 tons lit 1050. The aelual out- 
]mt, however, reiniilued almost stnllc around 


30,000 tons. Tho raw niatorials employed In 
tlio nmnufaoturo of (o) palnta and ehanuls. 
and (6) vornlshos and lacquers, arc plKinein.s, 
drylhg oils and drler.s, solvents and tldnuevu 
and naturally occurrlug and synthotlo rotiina. 
With tho exception of synthetic roalus, all t?\e 
other raw matorlals are available iu the ladluji 
sub-continent In cuffioleut quad ii Km, 'I'ho 
figures fbr tho 1940-47 production "imi proposal 
targots for the various major Iteou aro glwu 
in the following tablo. All tlie jij't.i* t uro In 
tons per annum uxoept whoro otherwi^t Hlatrd. 
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Item 


Paints and Enamels 
Varnishes : All j»e 3 

Superior 

Pigments; LiMioponc 

Zinr oxide 

White lead, red lead, lithrage and 
lead chrome .. . • . 

Titanium whites .. .. 

Carbon black .. 

Aluminium powder .. 

Afercuric and cuprous oxides 


Average production 
figure in 1946-47 

Target recommended 
for next five years 

50,000 

100,000 

2,600,000 gals. 

DO target proposed 

135,000 gals. 

300,000 gals. 

• « • « 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,500 

8,000 

m * * * 

. 3,000 

• « t « 

500 

250 

500 

9 m m * 

500 


Dyestuffs.—In the days prior to World War I, 
the vegetable dyestuff indiao was produced in 
large quantities in India, and was actually being 
exported to Europe and elsewhere. The outbreak 
of World War I and the establishment of a 
synthetic dyestuffs industry in Germany marked 
tiie end of the Indian indigo industry. There 
is no production of syntlietic dyestuffs in India 
at present and we are therefore entirely 
dependent on imports. 

Tlie cotton textile industry is hy far the 
stablest industry in India, the capital invested 
in it being nearly 50 per cent of the total capital 
invested in all industries. Realizing that 
there was acute cloth shortage the now defunct 
National Planning Conamittee recommended 
that the present output of cloth be doubled in 
the very near future. It is thus unnecessary to 
stress the need and urgency of also establishing 
a dyestuffs industry in the country. A sairvey 
made recently the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has stiowm that the position is on 
the whole favourable for the manufacture of 
dyestuffs, and that all the dyes which are now 
in substantial demand could* be manufactured 
in large quantities within the next 15 to 30 years. 


Raw Maferials.—The raw materials neces¬ 
sary for the dyestuffs industry, namely, benzene, 
toluene, naphthalene, anthracene, carbazole, 
pyridine, etc., are derived from distillation of coal 
for making coke. It is regrettable that in spite of 
an abundant supply of coal (about 30 million tons 
are raised annually) India has not developed the 
coal-tar-distination industry to any appreciable 
extent. In pre-war years about 60,000 tons of 
coal were distilled : this had dwindled to about 
25,000 tons, but during the war, an attempt was 
made to obtain intermediate chemicals. As a 
result India is now able to produce 2 million 
gallons of benzene and 1 million gallons of 
toluene per annum at a cost w’hich compares 
favourably with tliat prevailing in other count¬ 
ries. Recently, the manufacture of nitrobenzene 
at the Ordnance Factories has been established, 
and it is now possible for the Indian industry 
to obtain about 100 tons of nitrobenzene. It 
has not been difficult to establish the production 
of mono-nitrotoluenes which are now obtainable 
at a reasonable price. Manufacture was 
started for the production of 1,000 tons of acetone 
from alcohol which is also now available for 
industrial purposes. During the war, it was 
felt necessary that the production of power 
alcohol should be taken in hand. Considerable 



IQ5I_ . . ' 

quantities of butyl and amyl alcohol are also ^ 
obtainable as by-products in this industry, 

The Indian coal is generally carbonised at a 
fairly high temperature with the result that the 
percentage of naphthalene hydrocarbons is 
rather high in the distillate. The production** 

: of naphthalene has been developed, and we have 
now a capacity of 2,000 tons of naphthaienc per 
annum, which is capable of further expansion 
at a short notice. A certain amount of phthalic 
acid is also produced. The production of other 
basic chemicals such as Aniline, Hydroquinol, 
j etc, has also been developed. 

In pre-war years about 21 million lbs. of 
dyestuffs, w'ere being imported for the produc¬ 
tion of which about 250 million lbs. of refined 
coal-tar-distillation products would be required. 

Our present production of the latter is only 
60 million lbs. per annum. 

The major inorganic heavy chemicals required 
i for the dyestuffs industry are sulphuric, nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, caustic soda and soda ash, 
salt, hme and alum. It is estimated that the • 
dyestuffs industry will consume about 30,000 
tons/annum of the tluee acids which consump¬ 
tion is not provided for in the targets presented in 
the Table on p. 202. Although these acids, alkalies 
and other salts are being produced in India 
they are more or less fully allocated to 
existing consumer industries, and hence it is 
doubtful w’hether the dyestuffs industry will be 
able to draw upon their present production. 
Further, the prices in most cases may be too 
high, and it is therefore desirable from all points 
of view that the proposed Indian dyestuffs 
industry should manufacture its own require¬ 
ments of heavy inorganic chemicals. 

Besides coal-tar derivatives and inorganic 
heavy chemicals, the dyestuffs industry also 
requires aliphatic raw materials like ethyl 
alcohol, acetic acid and acetic anhydride. Of 
' these, only ethyl alcohol is produced in sufficient 
quantities, and hence it will be necessary to 
establish the manufacture of the other tw'O 
chemicals. 


THE COFFEE INDUSTRY 


C OFFEE cultivation is mainly confined to 
the hilly tracts of South India, from one 
thousand to six thousand feet above the 
mean sea level, and is centred in the Malnad 
area of Mysore, Coorg, Madras, and the United 
Sta.te of Travancore-Ckichin. In the lower 
elevations which have a higher rainfall, the 
more delicate but better quality Arabica coffee 
has given place to the harder but coarser 
Robusta coffee. 

The area and production, of the two varieties 
of coffee, for tlie last six years are as under; 


AREA IN ACRES 


Year 

Arabica 

Robusta 

1 Total 

1944- 45 .. 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 .. 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 ,, 
1049-5U .. 

1,60,586 

1,64,724 

1,67,414 

1,66,581 

1,66,679 

1,64,190 

40,831 

46,138 

49,502 

52,260 

54,357 

00,415 

2,01,417 

2,10,862 

2,16.916 

2,18,841 

2,21,036 

2,24,005 

PRODUCTION IN TONS 

Production 

Arabica 

Robusta 

Total 

1944- 45 .. 

1945- 46 .. 

1946- 47 .. 

1947- 48 .. 

1948- 49 .. 

1949- 50 .. 

" 13,480 

19,300 

12,100 

6,970 

18,299 

*12,465 

3,820 

6,200 

3,250 

8,830 

3,269 

*7,646 

17,300 

25,500 

15,350 

15,800 

21,563 

*20,111 


•Receipts up to end of March. 


Subject to seasonal variations, the average 
crop at present can be said to be about 20,000 
tons, though there is a tendency for production 
to increase to 30,000 tons, but with the difference 
that there will be a bigger crop of Robusta. 

The coffee industry in South India, like the 
other major quality coffee-producing countries 
in the w’orld, Columbia and Venezuela, is es¬ 
sentially one of small growem. The total number 
of estates or holdings are reckoned at 27,352, of 
which 17,847 are below 5 acres, 2,235 are betw-een 
5 and 10 acres, 1,503 are betw'cen 10 and 25 
acres, and 1,437 are over 25 acres. Besides there 
are 4,240 small holdings in Travancore, of which 
the areas under the different categories is not 
knowm. Thus scientific measures to improve 
production and marketing or to standardize the 
product, have got to be taken with the aim of 
reaching and ensuring the co-operation of these 
small growers. 

INDIAN COFFEE BOARD 

The pattern of consumption till the beginning 
of the Second World War was that more than 
60 per cent, of Indian coffee W'as exported, and 
less than 40 per cent, was consumed in the internal 
market. Mlien the export markets were dis¬ 
located as a result of the war, there was a danger 
of all the coffee produced being dumped in the 
internal market, with a serious drop in prices, 
and the ultimate ruin of the industry. Even 
apart from the war coffee prices in the decade 
1929-39 w'ere w-ell below the cost of production, 
and most of the smaller units and many of the 
bigger units w'ere also going off production. 


It was at this point that the idea of forming 
a statutory body (now called the Indian Coffee 
Board), to increase internal consumption by 
propaganda, and also to control exports was first 
put forward. The body that was set up as a 
result did achieve both these aims. At the 
same time methods were worked out for increas¬ 
ing production and a larger allocation of manure 
was made for coffee estates to increase 
yields. 

The average market prices in February 1951 
w'cre;—Rs. 215-3-0 per cwt. for Plantation, 
Rs. 208-7-0 for Arabica cherry and Rs. 203-3-0 
for Robusta as agaiast an export price of Rs. 338 
for Plantation. 

The peculiar feature of the year 1949-50 w^as 
that tlie average crop picked on account of 
adverse seasonal conditions, and the large export 
of 4,000 tons allow'ed iu anticipation of an early 
bumper crop of 30,000 tons for the season 
1950-51, did not materialise. The result was an 
artificial scarcity of coffee in the internal market 
and the soaring of prices, and the Board is now 
hard put to it to keep internal prices down, on 
account of the present low stock position. 

There is a world scarcity of coffee on account 
of adverse seasonal conditions in the major 
coffee producing country of the w'orld, Brazil, 
and the repercussions arc felt in other countries 
also. The only solution seems to be to stop 
exports as was done in 1948, husband tlic existing 
stocks, and release them month by hionth to 
prevent cornering by the speculative trade, 
and make more e.xtensive use of the fair price 
depots, and the co-operative stores. 
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THE COIR INDUSTRY 


C OIR is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut 
fruit. India and Ceylon have a virtual 
monoDoly in the production of this by-product 
“ the coconut industry and its 
In these countries has been rendered possible 
by the fact that these coconuts are usually 
harvested when the husk of the fruit 
cfreen, though the coconut within ib npe, 

SiaUty coir can only be produced from 

green husk of the ripe fruit. If the nut is not 

fully ripe the fibre in the husk has not 

its ’full strength, and if the fmit has dried the 

fibre is weak, dark coloured and dilDcuJt to 

extract. 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods if is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as '* mattress fibre." The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as " bristle fibre " which is exported 
for use in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 75 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 
yam or manufactured coir. 

The industry as far as the export trade 
is concerned, is confined to the backw'ater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Travancore-Cochin, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction of the fibre and the nianufacture 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry. The freslily harvested nuts are 

E urchased by merchants, dehusked and the 
usks are ..then conveyed down the backw'aters 
to suitable places for retting. Such places 
are situated along the tidal reaches of the 
backwaters, and sites for retting are selected 
in places where the ground contains a consider¬ 
able admixture of sand. Here, pits are dug, 
either in the backwater itself or on the banks 
and after lining these with palm leaves they 
are filled with the husks. After filling they 
are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
rotting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. 

Women's Work,— At the end of this period, the 
husks are removed from tlie retting pit, washed in 
clean water and distributed among the local peo¬ 
ple who extract the fibre. This Is usually spare 
time work done by the women of the house. 
Firstly, the outer skin of the husk Is removed 


and the husk is then beaten with a wot^en 
mallet on a block of wood or stone. This 
separates the fibre from the decaying P*thy 
matter in which it is embedded in the husk. 
The fibre thus extracted is dried in the shade 
and then beaten or willowed witli tliin bamboo 
canes. The fibre is then returned to the 
merchant who further cleans this in a revolving 
drum furnished with projecting spikes rraem- 
bling thin saw hlade.s made of iron. Then 
the fibre is sorted out into colour grade and 
distributed among tlie local people who spin 
this into yarn. This is fundamentally a 
cottage industry. The fibre is first inade into 
" slivers" and is then either spun by hand 
or on a wdicel. Then it ft returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for coloiu and 
splices the short lengths into a continuous 
Imigth of 450 yards. Finally it is tied into 
bundles and U sold to the factories where 
it is either baled up for export or is manufactured 
into matting, door mats, braid, ship s fenders, 
rope, etc. 

The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 
colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality coir is of a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade grey 
which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the conditions for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted coir is much more easily 
spun than machine made coir, because its 
fibres are clean and free from adhering pith and 
much more even yarn is obtained from It. It 
is also much stronger than macliine made coir 
because none of the long or " bristle fibres 
have been removed in the process of extraction. 
The colour is not only attractive, but Is an 
indication that retting has been carried througli 
to the correct stage. 

Coir fibre, when made into ropes, Is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and 
has therefore special uses. It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and In nianufacture 
It is found to take dyes readily. 

The Government of Madras are conducting 
a coir training school at Beypore near 
Kozhikode under the control of the Director or- 
Industries and Commerce, where students are 
trained in ioiproved inethods of clcaiilny fibre, 
of spinning oi coir yarn on the wheel, of produc¬ 
ing ropes, belts, mats, rugs, mattings, etc. 

A coir industrial school is also being conducted 
by tlie Goveriinieiit of Madras, Departmeat of 
Industries and Coiniucrco, in the Uddanaui tract 
of the Srlkakulam Disliict for giving training 
In improved metliods of coir industry for the 
benefit of fisbennou and other educationally 
backward communities of the area. 


A large-scale Coir Factory is also being started 
by the Department of Industries and Commerce, 
Madras at Beypore to be run on commercial imes. 

The Government of Madras have consti^ted 
a Coir Advisory Board consisting of non-official 
businessmen, traders in coir and representatives 
of Chambers of Commerce Mith the 
Director of Industries and Commerce as Chairman 
to advise Government as to the steps necessary 
for the development of coir industry on up-to-date 
lines on the measures necessary for the proper 
grading of coir and coir products and to lay. down 
suitable specifications with a view to maintaining 
the standard of quality, especially for export 
and also to explore the possibilities of developmg 
export trade iii coir. 


Coir Workers’ Co-operative Societies exist in 
the districts of Jlalabar, South Kanar.a, 
aud Srikakulam of the Madras State 
engaged in the production of coir yarn, 
ropes and other coir goods under the wntrol 
of the Co-operative Department. The Depart¬ 
ment of Industries and Commerce renders 
technical assistance and advice. 

The Trade. —During normal times the value of 
the coir trade is considerable, the imports into 
Great Britain alone, which represent less than -0 
per cent, of the Indian exports, are shown in 
the Board of Trade returns as amounting in value 
to more than one million pounds per annum. 

It is an industry which provides a profitable 
occupation to tlie densely populated back 
water tracts of western India, and it pro\ ides 
the raw material in tlie shape of pirn and 
fibre for a considerable part of industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent, of the manu¬ 
factured coir products and more than 90 per cent, 
of the coir yarn imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India. ■ 

The War made a change to the coir trade. 
Coir production in India considerably dwindled 
owing to the shrinkage of overseas markets. 
The United Kingdom which was India’s principal 
market before the War reduced her imports very 
considerably, while all the European markets 
were lost to India on account of restrictions 
imposed by all the importing countries on 
imports of coir. But the U.S.A. and Canada 
became important buyers of coir floor-coverings 
from India whicli took the place of Japan, 
China and Java whicli were supiJymg weed 
and grass mats in the pre-war years. During 
the War, coir was fun ml to be a suitable substi¬ 
tute for hemp aud sisal for cordage purposes 
and began to be used as such on a 
on account of the non-availability of MaulUa 
hemp and Javanese sisal, consequout on the 
Japanese occupation of the Pliillpplue Islands 
and Indonesia. The War has shown that coir 
can he used for various otlicr purposes also 
like the making of roads or a good weaving 
surface. 
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C OTTAGE industries liave been variously 
defined by different authorities according to 
the number of persons employed in the units, 
the nature of the work, the use or rather the 
avoidance of the use of machines, power and so 
on. The ftetd of eottaiec industries forks out 
into agriculture, forestry, animal breeding, 
fishing and raining. It is estimated that 
about 20 million workers are engaged 
in cottage industries in India. Tins fignre 
does not include the large number of 

persons who engage themselves in agricultural 
pursuits side by side with production in some 
craft or in the processing of agricaiJtural produce. 
This figure also does not include all the members 
of the artisiin's family who assist him during 
their leisure. Classified figures are given in the 
table below: 


weavers putting in full time work l.s 14,34,000 and part-time 7,47,000. 
assistants and 25,73,000 unjxaid assistants. 

Number of Looms and Workers* 



There are 2,53,000 paid 


Name of Industry 


* » 

4 • 




Textiles .. 

Leather .. 

Wood 
Sletals 

Pottery, ceramics, tiles, etc. .. 
Chemical products (vegetable 

oil, etc.) . 

Food 

Dress and Toilet 
Jliscellaneoiis undefined indus¬ 
tries (Jewellery, toy-making 
etc.). ., 


No. of 
persons 
employed 


There is the benefit derived, from providing 
subsidiary occupation to the rural population 
which has always to be reckoned. It is estimated 
that about 60 to 90 million man power is being 
wasted in India. Only cottage industries are 
capable of utilising this large man power. 

Enquiries about Articles 

Middle Coutdriez'. Blankets (cotton, 

woollen and mixed), carpets; coconuts (desic¬ 
cated), combs, coir mats and mattings, coir yarn 
fancy goods, furnishing fabrics, hats (pith and 
felt); liemp, twine and rope ; ivory products 
(boxes, statues, bracelets, necklace etc.); Locks 
and pad-locks, shells for button manufacture, 
silk textiles, sporting requisites, toys, etc. 

NTcjc Zealand and Australia : Bamboo and 
cane goods, carpets, embroidery and lace goods, 
sporting requisites. 

South American Counlries : Artistic textiles, 
leather goods, toys, lacquer work articles, 
embroidery articles, wood work, ivory products, 
etc. 

Canada ; Carpets and mgs, cane, poles and 
rattan, cocoa mats and matting, sports goods, 
lace goods, precious stones, coir and coir 
products, etc. 

JJ.S.A ,: Arts and crafts products such as 
carpets, brassware and silverware, silk, etc. 

East Africa : Art products, fancy and ivory 
goods, silk goods, hosiery, jewellery, curios, etc. 

TEXTILES 

Textile production on a cottage industry scale 
in India has had a glorious past. Mummies in 
the PjTaraids, dating from 2,000 B.C. have been 
found clothed in the finest Indian muslin. The 
ladies of the Imperial Courts of Rome and the 
mediaeval kingdoms delighted to deck them¬ 
selves in Indian silk. Till the early modem 
period the fineness of Indian handloom fabrics 
w’as the wonder of the world. 

After agriculture the handloom weaving 
industry is still the largest single source of 
occupation in India. It is estimated that the 
industry' maintains a total population of over one 
million people. It employes more than 85 per 
cent, of the textile workers in India. The 
number of spinners and weavers engaged in 
khadi work under the All India Spinners’ 
Association alone is 2,70,000. The number of 


Region 

• 

No. of looms 
and weavers 

No. of depen¬ 
dents 

Assiim 

411,018 

1,233,254 

Madras 

294,101 

882,303 

Punjab 

227,295 

681,885 i 

U.P. 

192,890 

578,070 

Bengal . 

121,019 

363,057 

Hyderabad 

. 108,775 

326,325 

Bombay 

103,300 1 

309,900 1 


Total No, 
dependent on 
the industry 


50,00,000 

24,00,000 

20,00,000 

40,00,000 

20,00,000 

10,00,000 

20,00,000 

11 . 00,000 


6 , 00,000 

2,01,00,000 


♦ 1940 

There are about 2 million looms in the country, 
of which 13 per cent, are idle. 72 per cent, of 
the looms are engaged in cotton weaving, 16 per 
cent, in silk, 5 per cent, in wool, 1 per cent, in 
artificial silk and 6 per cent, in other te.xtile 
I mixtures. 64 per cent, of the looms are throw 
shuttle looms, 35 per cent, fly shuttle looms and 
1 per cent, of other categories. 

The total production of cloth woven on a 
cottage industries scale is estimated at 30 per 
cent, of the total production of textiles in India. 
Out of the 68,000 iafch yards of cotton cloth no 
less than 20,000 lakh yards are produced by the 
handloom industry. 

Total Value of HaneUwoven Cloth* 


1,644,072 

1,176,404 

909,180 

771,560 

484,076 

435,100 

413,200 


C-otton textiles ,. 

(In crores 
of rupees) 
47 

Silk . 

15 

Artificial silk 

4 

Wool . 

3 

Others 

3 • 80 

Total 

72*80 


In Assam the weavers are generally women 
while in other States they are generally men’ 
Cotton goods turned out on handloom are in 
the main saries, dhotees, towels, bed sheets 
lungiesand grey cloth, though shirtings, coatings’ 
table cloths etc. are also being produced at some 
centres now. 

i 

Yarn and Cloth 


1939 


There is no State in the country where hand¬ 
loom weaving does not exist. But its importance 
varies largely from State to State. The weavers 
are generally found in important bazaar towns. 


Year 

1 Yarn 
available 
to hand- 
looms (in 
million 
lbs.) 

Cloth ■ 
produced 
on hand- 
looms (in 
million 
yds.) 

1900-01 


161 • 6 

646*4 

1910-11 

« m 

217*0 

868-0 

, 1920-21 

* * 

232*8 

931*2 

1930-31 

* * 

314*3 

1,257*2 

1931-32 

• ¥ 

333*1 

1,332*4 

1932-33 

t r 

379*8 

1,519-2 

1933-34 

* * 

315*5 

' 1,262*0 

1934-35 

* m 

313*9 

1,255*6 

1935-36 

m * 

362*6 1 

I 1,450*4 

1936-37 

* * 

316*3 

1,265-2 

1937-38 

p * 

323*3 

1,293*2 

1938-39 

« ft 

425*8 

1,703*2 

1949-50 approx. 

• • 

350*0 

1,400*0 


Spinning 


Annual consumption (according to counts) in million pounds 


Region 


Madras. 

U P 

^* w m , m 

Punjab* .. .. 

* 

Bombay. 

Baroda. 

Kolhapur & Former Dn, States 


Bengal* 


Sladhya Pradesh 

Bihar . 

Hyderabad 

Orissa. 

Travancore 

Cochin. 

Assam.. 

Mysore. 

Jammu and Kashmir .. 

_ Total 


Counts of yarn 


1-10 


6.13 

(7.44%) 

14.79 

(28.89%) 

81.25 

(fiS.93%) 

2.81 
0 , 

2.42" 

(80.46%) 

0.01 

(0.37%) 

0.44 

(1.5%) 

2.58 

( 11 . 86 %) 

6.80 

(35.88%) 

3.16 

(17.80%) 
0.47 
(3.19%) 
0.34 
(5?^,) 
Negligible 
» * ■ * 
0.42 
(6.25%) 
0,09 

XT 

Negligible 


71.71 

(10.95%) _ 

* Pre-Partition. 


21-30 

Above 40 

Total- 

13.99 

15.57 

82.13 

(17.04%) 

(18.96%) 

(22.86%) 

4.31 

1.65 

51.21 

(8.40%) 

(3.22%) 

(14.25%) 

1 ■ 88 

2.00 

48.88 

(3.85%) 

(4.09%) 

(13.60%) 

14.96 

11.69 

46.75 

(32%) 

(26%) 

(13.02%) 

0.19 

0.01 

3.01 

(6.40%) 

(0.16%) 

(0.84%) 

1.10 

1.15 

2.67 

(41.20%) 

(43.07%) 

(0.74%) 

14.82 

5.93 

29.64 

(50%) 

(20%) 

(8.25%) 

3.46 

0,93 

21.76 

(15.90%) 

(4.27%) 

i (6.06%) 

0 89 

0.25 

18.85 

(4.70%) 

(1.32%) 

! (5.28%) 

2.74 

1.47 

17.73 

(15.48%) 

(8.30%) 

(4.93%) 

4.33 

1.11 

14.73 

(29.35%) 

(7.60%) 

(4.10%) 

0.34 

0.34 

6.85 

_ (5%) : 

(5%) 

(1.90%) 

0.50 

0.10 

1.45 

(34.48%) 

^ (6.9%) 

(0.4%) 

3,00 

0.35 

6.72 

(44.64%) 

(5.21%) 

(1.87%) 

2.16 

* « ■ • 

4.50 

(48%) 

« 4 * f 

(1.26%) 

1*81 

0.02 * 

2.33 

(77.68%) 

(0.86%) 

(0.65%) 

70.48 

42.57 

359.21 

(19.62%) 

(11.84%) 1 

li P ft ft* 
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The rest is made up by yam of counts 11-20 
and 31-40. 

Thero ate about Z-OO-OW^spinnera In the 
country who are working under one or other 
organiition whose total Production of handspun 
yam is estimated at 60 million lbs. 

Ginning and pressing of cotton, newar and 
tape weaving, and durries manufacture are 
some of the allied industries. 

Silk 

Silk weavers are found in nearly every State 
in India. Assam and Bengal are the largest 
producers of sUk. IVomen form the maiority 
of the silk weavers in Assam where 2,0^000 
looms are engaged in silk weaving. West 
Bengal has 14,426 looms with an output of 
10 cent, of the total Indian silk production. 
Saree, lungi, dhotee, ehadar, paithani, pago^, 
turbans, brocades, etc. are the rnain silk fabrics. 
The brocades and silk fabrics of imjiortant 
centres like Banaras, Murshidabad, burat, 
Amritsar have a paiticularly wide reputation. 
India is the only country where Tussar, Endi 
and Munga silk is produced. The worms of 
these varieties are harder in their habits and 
feed on the leaves easily available. 

An allied industry is gold and silver thread 
work and gota making. These threads are 
used both in weaving and embroidery. 

Wool 

The pride of place in the manufacture of 
woollen articles goes to Kashmir where beautiful 
work with intricate designs is turned out in 
small cottages. The wool weaver is, however, 
found in most regions in the country where 
sheep breeding is carried on. Coarse blankets, 
etc- that are required by the villager for an 
all-type use are manufactured in most regions. 
There are certain centres which specialise In 
carpets and druggets. The other woollen 
products are loi (a type of blanket), gabba 
(milled loi), namda, patti {milled blankets), 
pattu (tweed cloth), pashmina, rugs and shawU. 
Embroidered woollen fabrics are . produced In 
Kashmir and the Punjab. 

Embroidery 

Embroidery on cotton, silk and wool Is done 
in many towns of India. In Assam, artistic 
stuff is’ turned out by oraamenting of cloth 
with cowries. I^ere are famous- centres in 
Bengal, Madras, the Punjab and Kashmir. 
Silk and cotton thiead, wool, silver and gold 
thread are used in producing beautiful designs 
in flower, bird, fruit etc. Chikan work, kashida 
work, gold and silver lace, drawn thread work, 
crochet work, needle work, knitting and hosiery 
work are carried on in many urban centres. 

Dyeing and Printing 

Dyeing and printing is also an important 
industry. Various centres in different parts of 
India have specialised In the production of 
traditional designs. Kalamhar! and printing 
and painting of cloth with permanent dyes is 
one of India’s oldest art-crafts. The most 
important kalamkari centre Is MasuMpatam in 
Andhra. Usually wherever there are prlntors 
block-makers are also found. Screen printing 
is a recent development. 

Caps, hats, turbans, slioe laces, ready-made 
clothes, twills and other articles of dress are 
manufactured in small units. Buttons of nietal, 
liorn, mother of pearl, shells, plaslli^, rags, etc. 
are roatiufacturcd at dliferent centres. Umin oUii 
hatidlea and umbrellas and decorattvo articles, 
are also manufactured in some cities. 

Flax, Jute Manufactures 

Spinning and weaving of flux and Jute and 
manufacture of gunuy ^oths and bags, cjuivas 
cloth, quilts, sails and tonii Is found in some 
centres In Bengal and. other States. Weaving 
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of mats and mattings of coir, screw pines, 
palmyra fibre, hemp, ambadi, sisal and warse 
grasses i s undertaken in many States. 1 ishing 
nets of some fibres are produced by fishermen. 
Ropes and twines axe manufactured m almost 
every village. Ckiir mats are being manufactured 
in large quantities in Cochin and Travanwre. 
Manufacture of brushes, door mats and furniture 
has been introduced lately. 

FOREST PRODUCE 

Aboriginals and some backward class people 
manufacture brooms, tatpattis, patravalis^ 
fans and other household articles out of different 
leaves and grasses. At certain places the work 
turned out is very artistic. Rough cane and 
bamboo work is carried on in rural areas where 
baskets, screens, sieves, winnows, mats, etc. 
required by the villagers are produced. In 
urban areas finer work is done and boxes, tables, 
chaiis, book cases and other articles of furniture 
are made. In Madras furniture with lacquer 
coating is a speciality. 


There are 89 million acres of land under 
forest in India, where the woodcutter and the 
charcoal-burner find employment. The mam 
produce from the forests Is timber. Charcoal is 
manufactured in forest coupes from particular 
types of wood and transported to the cities. 
Amongst other forest produce are firewood, 
tanning mateiial like harda, ghatbore, different 
types of barks and grasses, herbs, shellac, 
turpentine, etc. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Carpentry is a key village Industry. 

The blacksmith is also found in every big 
Indian village. 


Utensils of brass, aluminium, lead, tin, steel, 
copper and bell metal are manufactured at 
various centres in every State. Metal ware is 
either beaten ware (thoka) or castware. The 
metal and lead work of Assam, Punjab and 
Hyderabad, the bldri work (damascened wora) 
of Bidar, Lucknow, Purnia and Murshidabad, 
enamelling work (meena-kari) specially in 
Jaipur, Alwar, Delhi, Lahore, Miutan and 
Banaras are famous. Bell metal mirrors are 
produced in Travanoorc. 

There are some units that undertake the 
highly skilled job of manufacture of mathe¬ 
matical, geometrical, surgical and other scieutiflo 
inrtruments, wire drawing and manufacture of 
badla, chaniki, salma etc. Motor body building 
has been started in some centres. 

The silver and goldsmith is another craftsman 
who is found throughout the country . Lapidary 
work or stone grinding is a specialised cralt 
followed In some centres specially in Bengal, 
Jaipur. Kashmir and Madias. In Madhya 
Pradesh there are some centres where lacquer 
work is done on silver. Lac bangles are produced 
at a number of centres In all States. In Assam 
lac ornaments are prepared sot with false rubles 
and cheap garnets. Pearl fishing Is airried on 
at different coastal centres. 

Tlio papier machio ivork of Kashmir is faroous, 
for Its picture8(|iie designs, colours and lUi'sli. 
This work is also done in some other States, 
The products include baskets, cigarette boxes, 
powder bo.xes, writing sots, shades, toys, vases, 
Hager iiowls, toilet sets etc. Even in villages 
ciude baskets, etc. of paper ymlp are made. 

Crude toys are manufactured In every village 
and towi. 

Sports goods usrd In old Indian gaiiies like 
kites and kite Hying yarn, ehcs.s, chouTiad, 
painted playing eards, mnrionottes, musks, oto. 
aro miidn In hoimu centres. Sport goods roquiled 
in the wt'stern giinii'H like cilckct halls, bats, 
sticks, Bhultle rtu'kH, (^te. are being inuiuifftCtUMd 
in the Punjab and on u smaHor soldo hi U.P. 


Tabla and other Indian musical instruments 
are manufactured by highly skilled workers at 
some centres. Manufacture of harmoniums 
and violins has also been undertaken lately. 

Stone*work, Pottery, Glass 

Stone quarrying and stone cutting as a sub¬ 
sidiary industry to construction of buddings, 
roads, etc. engages unskilled labour as well as 
highly skilled artisans. The potter is an 
important viUage artisan who is stiU to be 
found in every big viUage. He manufactures 
cooking vessels, water pots, jars, tobacco pots, 
hukkaa, etc. Manufacture of bricks and tiles 
is found throughout India. Lime burning also 
continues In most toivns though lime is being 
replaced by cement now. 

The most important among the cottage glass 
industries in the country is the manufacture ot 
bangles. Before the war 80 per cent, of the 
total supply of bangles was met by Firozabad 
in U.P., 15 per cent, by imports from foreign 
countries and 6 per cent, from bangles manumc- 
tured in other provinces. Today about 50,000 
people are employed in this industry. Glass 
beads are produced at various centres. Mirtors 
are made in Bombay. 

CHEMICALS 

Washing soap is manufactured at many 
centres on a cottage industry basis. Vegetable 
dyes and pigments, paints and varnishes, 
turpentine are still produced in so me ^ centres. 
The manufacture of nrewoiks is an old industry. 
The manufacture of ink, shoe polish, drugs and 
medicines, disinfectants, acids etc. has been 
started on a small scale in some cities. Candles 
are manufactured in Cochin and Travancore. 

Scents, attars, hair oils, brilliantiDe, cold 
cream, iidabatti, surma or antimony, kuuikum, 
pith garlands and flowers, artificial flowers, 
wooden and horn combs, brushes, etc. are manu¬ 
factured at many urban centres. 


OIL PRESSING 

The oil presscr is another village artisan to be 
found spread througlioiit the country. There 
are a few centres where Rosa oil, lemon oil, 
eucalyptus oil, etc. are produced. 

FOODS 

There are 3 lakh ghanis in the countiy that 
press about 10 lakh tons of oil per year which 
18 33.3 per cent, of the total production of oil 
in the country. Ncem oil is being produced 
in small quantities In certJiin areas in Madras 
and U.P. and at one centre in Bombay. 


Stato 

No. of ghauis 
working 

/VsSHIDi #* *• *• * * 

937 

Bombay .. 

10,000 

Bihar .. • • • ■ • • 

6.761 

Madras .. 

80,200 

Madliya Pradesh 

16,650 

Punjab. 

6,500 

Uttar Pradesh. 

1,60,000 

Hyderabad . 

10 ,too 

Madhya Bharat 

6,SS0 

Mysore . 

•J.HHO 

Other States 

(U>,lH)0 


Rice hutking 

Till rocontly threc-i'ouilhs of tlu' country’s 
paddy used to ho liaudlcd by hand pound, irt 
and oii0‘fourth by rlco lulHs. Uccaus.' .d tin' 
proBont proouroiiumt c.mtrols Ihu juop.utlou 
of paddy handled by mills has rLsun lioin 'lo lo 

40 por oent. 
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State 


Madras < .. 

Bihar^ 

Orissa* .. 
Madhya Pradesh ‘ 
Mysore^ .. 


Total ,. 


INDIAN AND PAKISTAN YEAR BOOK I 95 I 


Rice including 
brokens 


Per 

cent 


73 

73 

71 

73 

69 


72.5 


Qty. 


543 

2,721 

1,231 

1,150 

65 


5,710 


(Quantity in thousand tons) 




Hand'pounded 


Bran including 
some of the 
germ and very 
small fragments 
or pat tides of 
the rice kernel 


Per 

cent 


7 

3 

4 
3 
6 


3.6 


Qty. 


52 

112 

09 

47 

6 


286 


Machine-milled 


Husk 

• 

Rice including 
edible brokens 

Bran including 
some of the 
germ and very 
' small fragments 
or particles of 
the rice kernel 

Per 

cent 

Qty. 

m 

Per 

cent 

Qty. 

- Per 
cent 

Qty. 

20 

149 

70 

3,822 

10 

546 

24 

895 

67.6 

161 

8.4 

20 

24 

434 

67 

159 

9 

21 

24 

378 

68 

577 

9 

76 

25 

24 

§7 

181 

8 

22 

23.9 

1,880 

69.5 

4,900 

9.7 

685 



Per 

cent 


1,092 
57 
• 57 
195 
63 

1.469 


» Average of 1944-45 to 1946-47. 

3 Average of 1943-44 to 1945-46. 

« Average of 1936-37 to 1947-48. 

Average of 1945-46 to 1947-48. 

^ Average of 1946-47 


The i^nufacture of biscuits, cakes, sTreetmeat 
is carried on by small units for sales. Kico 
and flour milling, grain parching, pulses splitting, 
cashew-nut roasting, manufactuie of salt, ghee, 
butter, cheese; jaggery made of sugarcane, 
datepalm, palmyra or coconut; sugar and 
sugar candies ; manufacture of catechu, betel-nut 
curing, etc. are carried on usually in villages as 
subsidiary industries and in towns as full time 
industries. 


Among other industries subsidiary to agricul¬ 
ture are bee-keeping, extraction of bee-wax, 
bird rearing, duck breeding, cattle, sheep and 
pig breeding; poultry farming and manure 
making. 


There are 6,700 bee colonies maintained in 
Bombay State and about 10,000 in Madras 
State. Bee colonies are also maintained in 
Mysore, Coorg, Travancore-Cochin Union, 
U.P., Punjab, Assam, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, The total quantity of honey extracted 
in Bombay is about 59,000 lbs. per year, 99 per 
cent, of bee-keepers are agriculturists. Apart 
from extracted honey, wild lioney is collected 
throughout India. 60,000 lbs. of wild honey 
is collected in Bombay State every year. 

Fish curing, fish canning, drying and salting 
of fish and manufacture ol fish oil are some of 
the industries subsidiary to fishing. The manu¬ 
facture of bidis is prevalent in most cities. At 
some places cigarettes and cigars are also being 
produced. Tobacco for chewing and smoking 


and snuff are prepared at many places. Matches 
are manufactured by cottage units in Madras 
State. 

LEATHER 

Tanning is an important cottage industry in 
India. India is the largest single producer of 
hides and skins- Flajing is done on the spot by 
the village flayer. Out of the total amount 
of leather tanned the number of bag tanned 
hides and skins amounts to 43.8 per cent, 
pit tanned by small cottage units 41.3 per cent, 
and that tanned by the modern methocf to only 
14.9 per cent. About 75 per cent, of the leather 
produced is used in footwear. An allied industry 
to leather is the production of glue, gelatine, 
resin, gutts and tallow. Bnamelling on leather 
is done in Assam. 


Annual production of kips, buffs and skins. 


Region 


Madras 

Bengal 

U.P. 

Bihar 

Madhya Pradesh 
Hyderabad 
Bombay 
Orissa . < 
Punjab 
Rajputana .. 
Assam 
Mysore 
Central India 
Kashmir 
N.W.F.P. .. 
Sind 

Other areas 


Total 


Kips 

Buffs 

Fallen 

Slaugh¬ 

tered 

FaUen 

Slaugh¬ 

tered 

30.6 

10.0 

11.8 

3.3 

24.9 

18.3 

1.2 

0,5 

11.2 

4.8 

3,7 

1.9 

12.4 

4.1 

3.2 

2.0 

' 12.2 

0.7 

6.2 

0.2 

11.5 

1.7 

2.2 


10.0 

1.7 

3.6 

6!4 j 

8.7 

1.3 

3.4 

0.2 

6.8 

2.6 

3.3 

1.6 

6.6 

» « 

1.9 


3.8 

0.5 

0.4 


0.0 

2.8 

, 0.2 

6 !o 

2.8 

* * 

/ /■’I ^ 


1.8 

• f> 



• * 

2.4 

■i • 

1.8 

1*5 

0.2 

0.4 


2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

6!8 

147.4 

52.7 

43*8 

13.3 


Skins 



Sheep 

skins 


41.2 

3.5 
17.0 

3.0 

2.3 

17.1 

23.6 

2.6 

15.1 

13.7 
« * 

5.7 

0.6 

4.6 

5.3 
1.9 

13.7 


274*9 i 170.8 


Annual production of tanned leather* 

(pieces in lakhs) 


Region 

Tunned Hides 

Tanned Skins 

Half tanned 

No. of pieces 

Finished 

No, of pieces 

Half tanned 

No. of pieces 

Finished 

No of Tvipri'Q 

Madras ., 

Bengal .. .. '! . 

Xj.p. ].* 

Madhya Pradesh ., .. .. ’ * 

Hyderabad . . . . .. .. ' * 

Bombay . . 

Punjab . 

Mysore . 

Other areas . ■ 1 

Total ........ 

-- - ** ** * ♦ * * » * 1 

71.0 

« * 

:: 

0.0 

2.0 

6.8 

_ 85.8 ~| 

9.0 , 

6.6 

12.3 , 

• 

« * 

1.3 

0.8 

0.6 

* ■ 

_ 30.6 

142.00 

1.50 

0.21 

29.12 

9,61 

5.66 ! 

0.70 

188.14 

14.60 

1.84 

3.69 

m • 

« « 

« « 

2.40 

o.i6 

22 . 63 

























































































































































